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Nai JOURNAL is the official organ of the Ano monoGicaL LestitvtTE oF 
AMERICA, and of the Amenican ScHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES aT ATHENS, 
and it will aim to further the interesia for which the Institute and the School were 
founded, It treats of all branches of Archeology and Art—Oriental, Classical, 
Early Christian, Medieval, and American, and is intended to supply a record of the 
important work done in the field of Archmology, under the following categories: 
1. Original Articles; % Correspondence from European Archmologiste; 3, Arche- 
ological News, presenting 2 careful and ample record of discoveries and Investigations 
in all parts of the world; 4. Reviews of Rooks; 5. Sammaries of the contents of the 

Two departments in which the Jovesa. stands quite alone are (1) the Record of 
Dvisecweries, and (2) the Summories.of Periodicals. In the former, 2 detailed acconnt 
is given of all discoveries and excavations in every portion of the civilized world, 
from India to America, especial attention being paid to Greece and Italy. In order 
to ensure thoroughness in this work, more than sixty periodical publicitions are 
comulted and material is secured from special correspondents. In order that readers 
may know of everything important that appears in periodical literature, » consider- 
able space is given to careful summaries of the papers contained in the principal 
periodicals that treat of Archeology and the Fine Arts. By these various methods, 
all important work done is concentrated and made accessible in a convenient but 
scholarly form, equally suited to the specialist and to the general reader. 

lt has been the aim of the editors that the Jounal, besides giving o survey of 
the whole field of Archeology, should be international in character, by affording to 
the leading archeologists of oll countries a common medium for the publication of 
the results of their labors. This object has been in grent port attained, as ie shown 
by the list of eminent foreign and American contributors to the five volumes already 
isstod, and by the character of articles and correspondence published. Not only have 
important contributions to the advance of the science been made in the original 
articles, but the present condition of research haa been brought before our readers 
in the departments of Correspondence, annual Eeviews of various branches (like 
Numismatics, Biblical Archwology, Greek Epigraphy), and reviews of the more 
important recent books. 

The Jovan is published quarterly, and forma, each year, a volume of abowe 500 
pages royal Svo, illustrated with colored, heliotype, and other plates, and numerous 
figures, The yearly subscription for America ts $5.00: for countries of the Postal 
Union, 27 frames, 21 shillings, or marks, post-paid. Vol. L. unbound or bound in 
cloth, containing 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of $4: Vol. 1, containing 521 pages, 14 plates and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, un- 
bound for $4.50: Vol, IT], containing 531 pages, 33 plates, and 19 figures; Vol. IV, 
550 pages, 20 plates, and 19 fignres; and Vol, V, 034 pages, 13 plates, and 56 
figures; bound for $5.50, unbound for $5. 

All literary communications should be addressed to the Managing Editor, Prof. 
A. L. Fnorarawam, Jr., Ph. D., Princeton College, Princeton, N.J.: all business 
communications, to the Publishers, Goxw & Company, Boston. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS, 
THE NEWLY DISCOVERED HEAD OF IRIS FROM 
THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 


[Puare IT] 


In the successful excavations that have been carried on during the 
last few years on the Akropolis at Athens, now brought to a close, the 
closing days were peculiarly fortunate for the excavators. I must refer 
the readers to the AeXriov for an account of these excavations; but I 
wish to publish one discovery which may perhaps be considered the 
crowning event in this series of fortunate finds, though it merely con- 
sists of a fragment of marble not more than a foot in size. It will be 
shown in the following remarks—it is to be hoped, conclusively—that 
the fragment is a most Interesting portion of the Frieze of the Parthenon. 

*As is well known, the Frieze of the Parthenon formed a continu- 
ous band of sculpture in low relief which ran round the outer wall of 
the cella, with its two smaller halls in front and back, the pronaos and 
the tamieton, Like every peripteric temple, the rectangular temple 
proper, with its halls closed mm by walls on all sides, was surrounded by 
a colonnade which supported the roof and projected over the walls of 
the actual temple, The distance from the walls to the columns (ex- 
elusive of these) varies from 2.96 to 3.57 m. (9.7 to 11.7 ft.). This 
space was paved with white marble and afforded shady walks to the 
visitors to the Akropolis. The plain wall is bounded above by a 
slightly projecting band (ra:wia) under which are small blocks, called 
by Vitruvius requlae, which in the Doric order to which the temple 
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belongs would lead us to expect above them the triglyphon, a frieze 
subdivided by metopes (erowai, metopae) and triglyphe (tpiyAudor). 
Instead of this triglyphon, however, we here have a continuous frieze 
(Cadopos, d:afeoua) which ran round the four sides of this outer wall 
like a belt, or rather like a band uniting its two ends on the forehead 
ofa victor. It was 11.9 m. (39 ft.) above the pavement of the colon- 
nade, and above it a painted ornamentation after the manner of a cor- 
nice completed the decorations of the wall, which was joined above to 
the entablature of the outer colonnade by a ceiling, just as below, the 
marble pavement joined the base of the columns with the wall, The 
length of the frieze was 159.42 m. (522.8 ft.), of which 21.18 m. (69.5 ft.) 
covered each of the narrower walls of the front and back, while 58.53 m. 
(191.9 ft.) decorated each longer side of the rectangular building. It 
consists of numerous slabs carefully joined together, almost exactly 1m. 
(3 ft. 3.95 in. according to Stuart) in height.””! 

The subject represented on this frieze is generally acknowledged to 
be the procession on the occasion of the Panathenaic Festival, The 
participants in this procession started at sunrise on the last day of the 
Festival, the birthday of Athene, from the outer Kerameikos, passed 
through the Dipylon, the Dromos, and the chief street of the Inner 
Kerameikos, to the market-place, then to the Eleusinion, to the north- 
east corner of the Akropolis, to the west, and through the Propylaia 
to the Temple of Athene Polias, upon whose altar the hecatombs offered 
by Athens and its dependent states were sacrificed, and a great festive 
meal concluded the whole celebration. Accordingly, in the frieze on 
the narrow west end of the Temple is represented a scene of preparation 
for the procession, There are groups of horsemen, many of them already 
mounted, others in the act of mounting, another forcing the bit into 
the mouth of his restive horse, another drawing on his boots, another 
again trying to hold back a rearing horse, and soon. The long north 
and south sides present the procession proper. In it are not only the 
divisions of horsemen, the chariots with charioteers and hoplites ; but 
also groups of men and youths and maidens on foot carrying branches 
or vases, or musical or sacrificial instruments of which in ancient life 
the authors give us an account. Finally there are the sacrificial cows 
and sheep which bring us to the narrow east or front side where the 
advancing maidens are met by the magistrates supposed to be awaiting 
them on the Akropolis. With this the procession is brought to a close, 


'Warpsrein, Eseoys on the Art of Pheidias, p. 191. 
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but the scene has only reached its climax; for in the central portion 
of this frieze forming the front of the Temple are represented the gods 
and goddesses who are supposed to be witnessing the display in honor 
of Athene. Accordingly, Athene heads the right-hand division of gods, 
as Zeus heads the left-hand division ; and these two divisions are kept 
apart by the introduction of a scene supposed by many to represent 
the dedication of the Peplos to Athene, by others the preparation on 
the part of the Priest and Priestess to perform the sacrifice of the heca- 
tombs offered to the goddess, 

The gods, grouped on either side of the central scene, are seated in 
dignified repose beside one another. After Athene we have, aceord- 
ing to Flasch,? Hephaistos, then Poseidon, then Dionysos, and then 
Demeter (called by others, perhaps correctly, Peitho), This last figure 
and Dionysos fortunately have their heads preserved, and they form 
two of the most perfect works that have come down to us from an- 
tiquity. After Demeter we have Aphrodite, against whose knee the 
youthful Eros is leaning, with whom the series of gods on this side 
comes to an end. On the other side, next to Zeus, who is seated upon a 
more elaborate throne, is his divine spouse, Hera, beside whom stands as 
an attendant a youthful female figure, according to Flasch, Iris, accord- 
ing to others, Hebe or Nike. Then follows Ares, then Artemis, then 
Apollo, and the gods on this side are bronght to a close by Hermes, 

The bodies of all these figures are in comparatively good preservation ; 
but the heads of all, with the exception of the two above mentioned, 
have been so strongly corroded and worn or broken away, that no trace 
of modelling remains. The central marble slab, beginning with Iris 
and including the central scene, ended on the other side with Hephats- 
tos. The upper corners of this slab were at some period broken away 
and carried with them the head and neck of Iris, which figure was thus 
found by Lord Elgin without a head and is to be seen in this state in 
the British Museum. 

The excavations carried on to the southwest of the Akropolis, lay- 
ing bare the wall built by Kimon, and descending to great depth to the 
primeval rock of the Akropolis, showed that after the Persian invasion 
Kimon levelled the surface of the Akropolis and filled in all those 
portions where the rock sunk to considerable depth below the highest 
point, His wall, surrounding the entire Akropolis, binds the whole 
compactly together and joins the rocky bosses into the complete unity of 


© Zum Porthenonjries: Wireburg, 1877. 
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the levelled citadel as it has now come down to us. Al! the objects 
found in the excavations carried on along this Kimonian wall in this 
and other portions of the Akropolis, date from a period preceding the 
Persian invasion when the enemy destroyed the buildings and monu- 
ments on the citadel. And there can be no doubt that these objects 
were thrown in during the operation of filling up and levelling the 
surface of the Akropolis when Kimon undertook the restoration of the 
Athenian citadel, 

But above the wall of Kimon, which is built with massive blocks 
of careful masonry, there is another wall of nondescript character, which 
projects to the present day above the surface of the Akropolis and forms 
a kind of parapet, ‘This wall is composed of stones, Roman brick, and 
earthwork, and has been considered a barbarian wall. We shall recur 
presently to the date of this structure. 

Sticking in this wall, just where it joins the wall of Kimon, was 
found the marble fragment with which we are now concerned. It is 
a piece of Pentelie marble 0.274 m, in the widest portion, and 0,22 m. 
in height in the highest portion; the slab is 0,155 m, thick in the 
thickest part exclusive of relief, and the highest relief is 0.05 m., 
the fracture in the back being very uneven, comparatively thin at 
the back of the head, and thickest at the top left angle: at this cor- 
ner there is a facing of about an inch in width ronning round the 
edge of the left side that is not visible in our plate and surrounding 
the rougher surface within it. It thus formed part of a frieze block, 
and has the same working of the sides where block joined block as is 
found in the slabs of the Frieze of the Parthenon which are 64 centi- 
metres in thickness, The face of this marble fragment (rt.a‘rE Ir) con- 
tains a head in low relief turned to the left, where a curved flattish 
elevation, rising from the back and shoulder of the figure, runs up- 
wards to the left edge of the fragment. The left edge and top are 
thus cleanly cut, and therefore this fragment formed the top corner of 
some relief, The head, in excellent preservation (only the tip of the 
nose has been broken away), shows that simplicity and breadth of style 
and that marked technique of low relief (the edges almost undercut 
running straight down to the background) which distinguish the work 
of the Parthenon Frieze; and Mr. Kavvadias, the Director General 
of Excavations, and Mr, Stais conjectured that it was a piece of the 
Parthenon Frieze, They asked me to examine the fragment, and I 
at once felt assured that it was the head belonging to Iris in the East 
Frieze of the Parthenon, the slab to which it belongs now being among 
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the Elgin marbles in the British Museum (Figure 7). When a cast of 
this slab was produced the identification was placed beyond all doubt. 
The head and neck are turned towards the left, worked in profile, 
with a very slight turn towards the front as if to make room for a flat 
elevation rising beside the head. This elevation was evidently a wing, 
and in the original was no doubt painted to indicate its detail draw- 
ing, The modelling of the head and neck are of that broad simple 
character which mark Pheidian art, and yet with this large style 
the artist bas been able to add a singular grace and charm to the 
nobility of character. The modelling of the hair is not overelabo- 





amnting #eus, Hera, and Fria, to whieh belongs the newly discovered head of Iria, 


rate, in simple broadish ridges, and yet varied in the flow of line, 
conveying well its peculiar texture. It is similar, in this respect, 
to the excellent head of Demeter in this same frieze; yet the whole 
peculiar mode of wearing the hair is one which marks a more youth- 
ful figure. The hair falls over the brow in short curls and over the 
temples, and it had been hanging loosely down the back till, with her 
left hand, Iris collected it into a knot at the back of her head. This 
is the action of the figure in the moment represented by the sculptor. 
There are several instances in the frieze in which male figures are rais- 
ing their hands to their heads, tying the taenia, or otherwise arranging 
their hair. So, in the West Frieze (Michaelis), Plate rx, Fig. 2; North 
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Frieze, Plate x1, Fig. 38,7 Plate xm, Figs. 97, 125; South Frieze, 
Plate x1, Fig. 121 (a similar motive to the preceding one), and West 
Frieze, Plate rx, Fig. 2. 

In general, this head, which may well be compared to the head of 
Demeter, is a youthful translation of the same type. As its dimen- 
sions (the head of the fragment is 0.09 m. from brow to chin, that of 
Demeter 0.10. m; from bend of nostril to the lobe of the ear in the 
fragment 0.06 m. and in Demeter 0.07 m.) are comparatively smaller, 
the proportions being exactly those that obtain between the figure of 
Iris and the figure of Demeter. 

In the extant marble in the British Museum (Fig. 7), we see, on 
the richt side of Iris, traces of a wing and the uplifted leftarm. Now 
the wing here corresponds exactly to the right wing on our fragment; 
and, when the fragment was placed on the cast of the relief from the 
British Museum, the wrist of the upraised left hand of Iris naturally 
continued to the extant remains of the fingers of the hand clearly to 
be seen collecting the hair into a knot on the head of the fragment. 
The little finger and the third finger have been injured somewhat, but 
the middle finger is quite intact. They are distinctly seen when looked 
at from above, but can be distinguished with sufficient clearness in the 
front view here given on PLATE II. 

In the restorations made by Stuart and copied by Worsley, the head 
ie wrongly turned towards our right; but, when the slight remaining 
fragment of the neck in the Iris of the British Museum is examined, 
it will be seen that the head was turned to our left, and this our frag- 
ment now places beyond a doubt, Henning’s restoration is more cor- 
rect in this respect. I am now awaiting the arrival of the cast of the 
fragment in its thickness, which Mr. Kavvadias has kindly promised 
me, ‘This will be sent to the British Museum, and I hope to place it on 
the figure in the original frieze, when the identification, which really 
needs no further confirmation, will be settled beyond all dispute, 

The question of the history of this central slab and of our head must 
be dwelt upon ina few words. As is known, the Parthenon remained 
in its original condition until the close of the fifth or beginning of the 

* In this figure we have the complete motive of the Diadumenos, both hands placed 
up tying the taenia, the right hand higher than the loft hand; and, when we remem- 
ber the statue of a youthful Anadumenos by Pheidias mentioned by Pausanias (vt. 
4,5), we may be justified in conjecturing that this subject, repeated in the famous 
statue of Polykleitos, and applied to graceful female figures of which so many adap- 
tations have come down to us, may have been the invention of Pheidias, 
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sixth century A. D., when it was converted into a Christian eburch. 
Some authorities now hold that this was done under Constantine. The 
alteration then made in the structure was the transference of the main 
entrance from the east to the west, and in the east end an apse was 
built. This probably necessitated the taking down of the central slab. 
Carrey, in 1674, did not see it, omits it from the drawings of the 
frieze. Pierre Babin, in his letter to the Abbé Pécoil* in 1672, after 
describing the Frieze, mentions one slab as being not in its place, but 
behind the door of the Temple (then Mosque). In Chandler's time 
(1765) it was let into the wall of the fortress. He refers to it as the 
piece which probably ranged in the centre of the cell and contained “a 
venerable person with a beard reading in a large volume which is partly 
supported by a boy.”* No doubt the priest with the boy and the cloak. 
In 1785, Worsley saw it lying on the ground before the enst front of 
the Temple; while, according to Visconti, it is again immured in a 
house whence Lord Elgin’s workmen took it." Thus, the alab remained 
for about thirteen centuries detached from its place on the Akropolis. 
But in taking down this heavy block the top corners were probably 
chipped off; the right one contained no figure, the left one this head 
of Iris. Now it is unlikely that this emall fragment would have re- 
mained about in such excellent preservation for any length of time. 
And thus, shortly after the removal of the slab, it was probably used 
in the building of the wall in which it was found, which wall is thus 
likely to belong to the Byzantine period, Now the central figures of 
the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon were not extant when Carrey 
made his drawings in 1674, fourteen years before the destruction of the 
Temple by the Venetians under Morosini. These were, in all like- 
lihood, removed to make some large windows or similar structures in 
the east front of the temple, when it was converted into a church. And, 
if these figures were then thrown from their places and reduced to frag- 
ments on the ground, it is likely that portions of them are alo im- 
mured in this wall, which ought therefore to be taken down and 
examined. It can easily be erected again in its present picturesque 
condition ; and I am happy to say that the Commission recently ap- 
pointed to consider what remains to be done on the Akropolis, unani- 
mously decided to examine this wall. 

By the discovery of this fragment, another important light is thrown 

“PF, Mrowaris, Der Parthenon, Anhang 1, p. 336, 31. 

* Travels in Greece: Oxford, 1776, p. 51. 

“WALDSTEDS, thid, p. 264. 
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upon the question of the genuineness of reduced Roman casts of the 
Frieze, the bearings of which upon the genuineness of the terracotta 
plaques at Paris, Copenhagen, and Rome I have discussed in Note F 
of Essay vit of my Essays on the Art of Pheidias, On page 265, I put 
the question, “Are the Roman casts, which have certainly been in ex- 
istence since 1840, reductions taken by Collard precisely from the early 
easts of Choiseul-Goutfier, reduced perhaps by Andreoli?” and I in- 
clined then to answer in the affirmative. But the fragment shows this 
not to have been the case: for in the Roman cast the head of Iris is 
turned towards our right, and has thus evidently been influenced by 
the restoration of Stuart, The Roman cast of the Frieze is thus not 
connected with the originals in a more perfect state than Lord Elgin 
forwarded them to London. Though this does not yet finally prove 
the terracottas T found, to be forgeries, it goes far to make this probable. 
It is by such discoveries that this question will finally be decided, and 
not by mere assertions on the part of those who have not carefully 
studied all the points and have in no way contributed by unwarrant- 
able expression of opinion to the settling of the problem, 

Finally, I should like to mention that I desired in treating of this 
head to dwell upon the method of representing the eye in the heads 
from the Parthenon, In a note to an article on a head in Madrid pub- 
lished by me in 1884,’ T pointed to the peculiar treatment of the upper 
eyelid, which treatment forms a conclusive chronological landmark for 
Greek sculpture. In all the eyes of the Archaic period down to, say, 
the year 460 n.¢., the eyelids join at their outer angle on one plane, 
After this period, owing, no doubt, to the influence of pictorial art, 
and the consideration of the shadows thrown by the brow on the upper 
eyelid in real life, the upper lid is carried beyond and over the lower 
lid at the outer angles. In the sculptures of the Parthenon we have 
the first indication of this innovation, some eyes haying the old treat- 
ment, others the new ; and after that period the projecting upper eyelid 
becomes the rule. I have for a long time examined eyes of ancient 
statues with this consideration, and what was conjecture has taken the 
form of a law. I hope, with the aid and co-operation of Mr. C. D. 
Freeman, to publish the results of this investigation with numerous 
illustrative instances. 


CHARLES WALDsTEIN. 
American School, Athena, 
January, 1889, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS, 
DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IBRARIA, 
1888. 


l. STELE OF A WARRIOR." 
[Puate I.] 


The stele represented on PLATE I was unearthed during the exca- 
vations carried on ly the American School in February, 1858, at 
“Dionyso,” the site of the Attic deme of Ikaria.’ In clearmg away 
the mass of rubbish which had collected in the interior of the ruined 
Byzantine church? the workmen, at a depth of twenty centimeters, 
came upon what was apparently a long marble slab, broken into three 
pieces, forming the threshold between the narthex and the main body 
of the church. Upon turning over one of the three fragments, it was 
found to be sculptured ; and, when the other fragments had been care- 
fully taken out and fitted to the first, there appeared a relief which 
evoked the involuntary exclamation, “ Warrior of Marathon!” The 
material is Pentelic marble. The total height of the slab (of which the 
upper extremity is wanting), inclusive of the base or xpyris, is 1.72 
met.; height of xpymis alone, 0.165 m,; leaving 1.45 m. for the relief 
proper. The width of the xpyis is 0.485 m.; width of stele at top, 
0.41 m.; showing a diminution of 0.075m. The thickness of the slab 
is 0.12 m.; highest relief, 0.055 m.; lowest relief, 0.01 m. ; width of 
rim about the relief, 0.01. Wanting in the figure itself are: the head 
above the neck, the right hand, and pieces of each leg just above the 
knee, The small fragment which fits in at the waist is not lost, but 
could not be found at the time the photograph was taken. The xpy7is 
bears four finely cut rosettes, but no inscription. 

The resemblance of this stele to the “Warrior of Marathon,” or 

#1 wish to make acknowledgment of my indebtedness to Dr. Charles Waldstein 
for assistance in the preparation of this puper, especially in the detailed archmo- 
logical and artistic comparison between the Ikarinn stele and that of Aristion. 

\Amer. Journal of Archmology, rv, pp. 421-2. 

*Tbid., Hipp. 439; rv, p. 44. R 
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Fro, 2:—Stele af Aristion. 


‘Stele of Aristion,” as it is more cor- 
rectly called, now in the Central Mu- 
seum at Athens, is very striking; and 
for purposes of comparison a reproduc- 
tion of this well-known monument is 
here given® (Figure 2). The stele of 
Aristion was found in 1858 in the ru- 
ined village of Velanideza, which lies 
at about two-thirds the distance between 
Spata and the eastern coast of Attika, 
not, a4 is frequently stated, on the plain 
of Marathon, between which and Vela- 
nideza intervenes the eastern range of 
Pentelikon, It comprises three distinct 
parts: the relief itself, the base proper, 
and a smooth surface between the relief 
and the base, which Mr. Kabbadias calls 
the xpyris. The xpymis and the base 
proper (8aé@pov) must be distinguished : 
the «<pyis, ina sense a base, is the sur- 
face upon which stands the figure in 
relief, and is as essential a part of the 
representation as the ground upon 
which stand the figures in a picture. 
The Sa@@pov, on the other hand, serves 
as the base of the whole monument, 
* enue, Die antihen Bildwerke im Theseion 
eu Athen, where are collected the references to 
all reproductions and descriptions up to date 
(1869). Of the colored reproductions the best, 
perbaps, is that in the Rerwe Archéologique, 1844, 
pL. Cf Munnay, History of Greek Sculpture, 
vol,1,p, 193; Ovennpon, Geschichte d. or. Plastik 
(ard ed.), vel. 1, p. 150; Mrs. Mrronenn, Hist, 
of Ancient Seulpiure, p, 218; Famoenicns-WoL- 
ThE, Die Gipschgisee antiker Bildwerke, No, 101; 
KARBAAIAS, Katdkoyos rod Kerrpivot Mawreloy, 
No. 29; Peary, Greek ond Roman Sculpture, p. 
165; Vow Syaer, Weligeachichte der Kunst, p. 
119; Conmanon, L’ Archéologie Greeque, p. 183+ 
Pants, La Sculpture Antiques BavMewrer 
Denkmiiler des klassschen Altertuma, p. 41, 
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and is an external feature corresponding to the frame of the picture, 
The height of the whole monument, inclusive of the @a@por, is 2.40 
met.; the Sa@por itself has a height of 0.30 met., a width of 0.715, 
and a thickness of 0.435m. “The width of the stele at the bottom is 
0.435 m., at the top, 0.42 m., thus showing a diminution of 0.015 m. 
The thickness of the stele is 0.14 m. at the bottom, 0.12 m. at the top. 
Upon the xpyrris is the Inscription, epryor "A ptoroxAdos, showing that 
the monument is the work of the artist Aristokles; and upon the 
Aa@por we have ‘Apictiovos, evidently the genitive of the name of the 
person represented in the relief.’ The form of the letters* is somewhat 
older than in the inscription on the altar set up by the younger Petai- 
stratos, mentioned by Thoukydides, and found in 1877 on the bank 
of the Ilissos.* The date of this inseription must fall between the 
death of Peisistratos (527 5. c.) and the expulsion of Hippias (510 
B, ¢.); and, though perhaps some allowance should be made in the com- 
parison of a rural inseription with one from Athens, no one would now 
venture to date the inscription of the Aristion stele so late as the fifth 
century ; #0 that the popular designation of it as “The Warrior of 
Marathon ” must be considered ill-founded.’ 

Turning our attention, now, to the relief upon the stele of Aristion, 
we find represented in profile a warrior armed with cuirass (of either 
stiff leather or metal, represented according to the older method, t.¢., with 
no indication of the anatomical forms it covers), helmet and greaves, 
with both feet planted firmly on the ground, the right arm hanging 
by his side and the left grasping a spear. The crest of the helmet, 
which was probably of a separate piece, is wanting, #5 well as the 


‘Some prefer to read it, aa one continuous inscription, “ Work of Aristokles, son of 
Aristion:” see MURRAY, Hit. of Greek Sculpture, p. 193, note 1: “The inscription 
immediately beneath the relief reads EPAONAPI*7 TOKE E07, and continues 
on the plinth in larger letters, API7TIOMO?. But this separation ia » mere 
necessity of space, and, besides, had ‘Aristion’ referred to the person of the relief, it 
would surely have come first.” 

§'The letters given by Murray, in the note just cited, are not intended closely to re- 
semble those of the original. The correct forms are given by OvERBECE, (Teachichte d. 
gr. Piastik'®), p. 160; Lorwy, Inachriften griech. Bildhauer, No, 10. 

60. A., tv (Supplementa voluminis primi) 372". 

1 Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN maintains that, if one were to judge merely from the » 
style, independently of epigraphy, #0 early a date would not be given to the monu- 
ment, But, on this point, authorities are not agreed: OvERBECE ( (eachichie d. gr. 
Plastik), p. 291, note 63) expresses regret that, whereas in the first edition of his 
work he had, led by a correct Stigefihl, given an early date to the stele, in his second 
edition, yielding to opposing opinions, he had adopted « later date. 
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point of the spear; the tip of the beard, also, was of a separate piece 
set on, probably on account of some flaw in the marble. The lower 
portion of the cuirass is represented as if made of leather strips over- 
lapping each other in such a manner as to leave freedom of movement 
to the wearer, while furnishing complete protection. The short chiton 
worn under the armor appears on the shoulder, and about the thighs 
below the leather strips. The greaves are of the usual flexible and 
tight-fitting form, following the modelling of the muscles of the calf. 
The archaic imperfection is illustrated in the ear, Which is set too 
high and too far back ; in the eye, which is seen as if almost in full 
face and does not harmonize with the position of the head in profile; in 
the hand, the position of the thumb being wholly unnatural with re- 
lation to the fingers; in the feet, which rest firmly and flatly on the 
ground ; and in the severity of modelling and awkwardness of attitude 
in general, The sculptor has evidently been hampered by the narrow 
limits of the slab within which he had to work, and, in places, he has 
encroached upon the rim which surrounds and frames the relief. - 

The stele still exhibits abundant traces of coloring, though the bril- 
liant coloring which it had when found has now in great measure faded 
away. The background was painted red, and the spear also shows 
traces of this color; the beard and hair seem to have had a brownish 
tinge; the shoulder-guard is ornamented with astar, and on the piece 
below it, of which the ground is red, is the head of an animal, but 
the colors can no longer be made out ; there are traces of dark blue 
upon the helmet and cuirass: of the three decorative bands painted 
upon the cuirass, the upper one is a maeander, executed in red, as is 
also the tassel which hangs over the breast: the xenmis shows signs of 
color, and undoubtedly bore an ornamental design, 

The comparison between the Aristion stele and that from Ikaria, 
which forms the subject of the present article, may be divided under 
four heads: first, the dimensions and general arrangement of the space + 
second, the sculpture itself’ third, the painting; fourth, their eom- 
parative importance,’ 

1. Dimensions and arrangement of #pace,—The total heirhts of the 
two monuments do not admit of comparison, since we have not the 
Batpov of I. and also since much more js missing from the top of Z than 
from the top of 4. But, measuring” on the relief of 4. from the soles 

"For the suke of brevity, the stele of Aristion will be designated as 4., the stele of 
Ikaria as s, 
* The stele of Aristion is now inclosed ina ginas case which cannot be opened, so 
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of the feet to a line drawn across the neck in a position corresponding 
to the line of breakage in 1, [ found the height 1.55 m., exactly equal 
to that of the extant portion of the relief of I, 80 that the figures were 
evidently of the same height. The «py is of A. is about eleven centi- 
meters higher than that of L The width of the steles at the «pyris 
is 0.435 m.in A., 0.485 m. in £; while the width at the top is 0.42 m., 
in 4.,0.41 m,in £ Thus, the total diminution in A, is only 0.015, 
while Z, though shorter by 0.38 m,, shows a diminution of 0.075 m. 
In A. there is a diminution of 0.02 m. in the thickness of the slab, 
while in 7 the diminution is 0.015m. The width of the rim on the 
sides of the relief is the same in both. £ is sculptured in somewhat 
higher relief than A. 

In A,, the inscription giving the artist’s name is upon a narrow 
projecting band at the top of the xpy is, while in £ there is a band, 
not projecting, but indicated: by a fine line cut below it, on which are 
four rosettes but no inscription, It is probable, however, that the 
AaOpor of 1, like that of A., bore an inscription giving the name of the 
person to whom the monument was erected. 

The general arrangement of the space is the same in the two reliefs; 
in 1, however, the whole figure above the knees leans further forward 
than in A. The result of thisis, that, while the seulptor of A, is cramped 
for space in the back of his figure, where it encroaches on the outer rim 
of the slab, notably at the shoulders, the hips, calf and heel, the sculp- 
tor of £ has ample space within the rim for his figure, though he has 
not profited by it to give to legs and hips their true relations. On 
the other hand, the variation on the two slabs in the relative posi- 
tions of the figures causes A. to have more room in front, so that the 
arm of the hand which holds the spear is visible, whereas in © the hand 
alone projects from behind the bust with an awkwardness that calls 
attention to the cramped space, 

um. Seulpture—In 1., enough of the beard remains to show that the 
tip was not, as in A,, of a separate piece ; furthermore, its projection is 
far nearer a horizontal than in 4. The lower end of the helmet crest 
which is visible behind the neck of J. shows that this also was not cut 
from a separate piece. In £, the chiton on the shoulder is not repre- 
sented in sculpture, as it isin A, In 4,, the armor below the armpit 
is cut away to permit free action, while in J. it 1s fitted tightly around 
that I was unable to take measurements from it. In giving the general dimensions, 
L have taken the figures of Kabbudias and of Rangabé. The first measurement of 
1.53 m. was taken from a cast in the Archeological Museum at Cambridge, England. 
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the whole shoulder, not, however, coming so low down over the shoul- 
der asin A. A rude attempt is made in ZL, not seen in A., to mark, by 
means of an oblique groove, the projection of the shoulder-muscle, as 
separated from the biceps. The right forearm is thrown further for- 
ward in f., but shows better modelling in 4, It is impossible to make 
out clearly the modelling of the hand in I, owing to its mutilated con- 
dition, but the fracture leads us to think that the space occupied by it 
was larger in J. than in 4.;" and, though traces of the outlines do not 
show that the thumb projected below the rest of the closed hand, as 
is usually the ease, there are indications that the hand was better 
modelled than in A. In J, none of the left forearm is shown, as in A, 
In A., the lower border of the cuirass is strongly marked by a project- 
ing band over the hanging strips of leather, For the leather strips of 
the cuiraas, there are, in 4., five strips outside, and five in an inner series, 
without reckoning the edge of a strip in the extreme rear; whereas in 
1, there are only three strips in the inner series, and three over them, 
if these latter are strips at all and not rather an extension of the cuirass 
itself, with two wedge-shaped openings cut in it." On the front of the 
euirass of the navel is indicated, not ao in 4. In the modelling 
of the chiton where it falls below the armor over the thigh, A. is un- 
doubtedly far superior to 7: whereas in A, the conventional stiffness 
of the archaic folds is relieved by delicate softening of the outlines and 
varied modelling of the surface—showing, on the part of the artist, a 
eonsiderable sense for texture, as well as ability'to realize it in low 
relief—all the folds in“. stop abruptly ona line parallel with the edge of 
the cuirass,” In the thigh, again, the very delicate modelling of the 
muscles displayed in A. is not found in ZL, where the surfaces are left 
comparatively flat, and the outlines hard, The knees likewise are 
somewhat better in 4. than in J, The indieation of the sinews upon 
the greaves of the nght leg is about the same in both figures; it is more 
wavy in 4., but more strongly marked in 1 Instead of the three par- 
allel ridges that define the muscle of the calf on the inside of the left 
greave in 4., we have, in ZL, only one strongly marked incised line run- 

“Actual measurement shows the fracture in 2. to be three centimeters wider than 
the hand in «, 

™ The fact that there is oo projecting band ahove these notches to mark the ee 
the cuirass, would seem to favor this interpretation, but it must be remembered that 


the lower border of the cuirasa may well have been represented merely in color. . 
thos have disappeared. : Bo ort Nee: 


"With the general treatment of the chiton in 4. compare that of the standing » 
rior on the north side of the Harpy monument, where, however, it is much less refined. 
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ning along the edge of the shin-bone, The feet in both senlptures have 
the archaic characteristics of resting flat on the ground, and of being 
very long and thin with toes somewhat resembling fingers; they are 
somewhat more delicately modelled in £., and the manner in which the 
right foot is joined to the ankle is more free. Whereas, in A., the 
sculptor represented the left heel behind the toes of the right foot, in 
1., both feet are somewhat more fully shown, 

mt. Painting —I was not at first able to see on the [karian stele 
any traces of coloring, the marble, owing to corrosion, having lost 
its original surface; but later, having an opportunity to examine 
it in Stamata, whither it has been removed, and, in a better light, I 
found that the outlines of the macanders which decorated the cuirass 
are still very plain. I think that traces of painting of the chiton on 
the right shoulder are almost certain, and faint outlines of a third 
ornamental band about the flaps of the cuirass seemed to be visible in 
places, though these cannot be pronounced certain." But, beyond these 
seanty traces, judgment of the amount of painting on our stele must 
rest on analogy ; and, here, the Lyseas stele is of so great Importance 
that it must be examined in this connection. 

rv. Comparative importance.—But, betore leaving the stele of Ari- 
stion, I will sum up the results of the comparison, and consider the 
important but difficult question « Which of the two steles is the earlier ? 
In favor of A. being the earlier may be urged: (1) the less skilful 
adaptation of the design to the space at the artist’s disposal ; (2) the 
inferior modelling of the feet. In favor of the priority in date of I. 
are: (1) the less developed and refined modelling throughout, the feet 
excepted ; (2) the greater dependence upon painting for details; (5) 
the much more conventional treatment of the drapery ; (4) the more 
awkward and unnatural manner of holding the spear. There is no 
doubt that both seulptures belong to very nearly the same time. 
Several possibilities are open to us: J, may be the earlier, and A, an 
improvement on it made either by the same hand or by another and 
superior artist ; or 4, may be the prototype of which I. is a copy by 


an inferior artist, or even a caréless reproduction by the same artist. 


4 photograph often reveals lines which prove the existence of faded coloring; 
and, in the present case, Dr. Waldstein, previous to my second examination of the 
stele, pointed out to me that, in the photograph, there were very plain traces of two 
wide maeandersabout the cuiram. There are aleo traces on the right ehoulder which 
seem to show that the chiton was represented here in painting. [Profesor Khouso- 
poulos pointed out the maeanders March 7, 1888,—A. C. M.] 
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It is not impossible, however, that both may belong to a class of analo- 
gous monuments of which the prototype has yet to be found, and have 
no more intimate connection than a common type. Dr. Waldstein, 
judging from the photograph, is inclined to think the Ikarian the 
earlier, Tam disposed to believe that both are the work of the same 
artist; whether it be that the Ikarian stele was the prior effort, upon 
which in the Aristion stele he improved, in both style and technique, 
and, considering the latter his masterpiece, inscribed his name upon it; 
or that the stele of Aristion was the artist’s great work, of which he 
executed one or more less careful reproductions with trifling variations. 
The question must rest with the individual judgment of scholars. 
Let us now consider the Lyseas stele, to the importance of which in 
the history of painted steles in general reference has been made. It was 
found at Velanideza in 1839, and at first presented a perfectly uniform 
surface, showing, however, to careful observers, traces of coloring. 
These traces, owing to the crust of lime formed over the surface, 
remained indistinct until, in 1878, the stele was carefully cleaned by 
the German architect Thiersch, the result of whose work, as shown 
in the Mittheilungen des deutsch. arch. Inst. of 1879 (plates 1, 11), is 
made the bnsis of two very instructive articles by Loescheke, In 
the inscription upon the base, the letters are of an older type than 
those on the altar of Peisistratos son of Hippias, which cannot be dated 
after 510 B.c.; thus the date of the stele must fall toward the middle 
of the century, Loeacheke does not hesitate to date it from the time 
of the elder Peisistratos (560-527), Lyseas is represented of life-size, 
draped ina long himation, with the lustration-branch in his left hand 
which is raised nearly to the shoulder, and in his right the kantharos 
from which he is about to pour the libation, In the article referred 
to, Loescheke drawe a parallel between painting on marble, as evidenced 
in this and other steles, and that of the earliest red-figured vases ; and 
he arrives at the conclusion, that the style of the red-figured vases is, 
in contrast to that of the black-figured, derived from the traditional 
manner of painting on stone. In addition to the principal figure of the 
stele of Lysens, there is on the xpymis a design in painting represent- 
ing aman on horseback followed by another, as if ina race. This 
seems in itself evidence that the corresponding portion of all similar 
monuments was painted ; and the stele at Ikaria was surely no excep- 
tion, although no traces of color can now be detected. A full list of 
early Attic steles is given by Loescheke in the second portion of the 
article cited ; but, besides those which have already been mentioned, 
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the only ones of any special interest in connection with the Tkarian 
stele are two fragments, both belonging to a stele of a hoplite, but, as 
has been shown by a comparison of measurements, not parts of the 
same work. The fragment found at the chapel of Hag. Andreas near 
the village of Lebi and published by Conze," represents a warrior hold- 
ing his lance in his left hand: in this, not only is the armor of a different 
nature from that of the Aristion and [karian steles, but the whole work- 
manship is of a more careless and inferior type. The second fragment, 
which was found at Athens, shows only the legs from the knee down- 
ward, and, though of much better workmanship than the last-named 
fragment,” is still far inferior to either the Aristion or the Ikarian 
stele. As in the former, and not in the latter, the muscles of the calf 
are indicated by three curved parallel ridges." 

Outside of Attika, the most interesting sepulchral stele is that found 
at Orchomenos, the work of the Naxian Alxenor, which, though of leas 
finished workmanship than the Aristion stele, belongs to a more ad- 
vanced stage of art, as is evidenced by the attempt at foreshortening, 
unsuccessful though it be, and also by the expression shown in the face, 
in contrast to the totally expressionless face of Aristion. 

The series of steles sculptured in relief—instructive, (1) as standing 
midway between the arts of sculpture and painting and comprising 
elements of both, (2) as being in the main the work of the early Attic 
school, (3) as showing a considerable advance toward a perfected style— 
receives in the Ikarian stele a very important augmentation, of which 
the interest is second only to that of the monument of Aristion. 


Athena, Cant D. Bocr, 
November 10, 1858. Member of the American School 
of Classical Stuclies at Athens. 
M Arch, Zeitung, 1860, To. cxxxv. 2. 


This would not, however, be a strong argument against the identity of the two 
fragments, if it were not disproved by the measurements; for it can be taken os an 
almost general rule, in early seulpture, that the legs below the knee are much better 
modelled than any other portion of the figure: witness the so-called Apollo of Tenen 
in Munich. 

M4¢ Laurion is the lower part of a similar stele representing two youths one behind 
the other (Mitthelungen, 1887, p. 296, and pl. x). 

[As an example of somewhat later date than the Aristion and Ikarian steles, I 
would call attention to a fragment preserved in the Collection of Baron Baracco in 
Rome: it is the lower part of » stele in low relief. It contains the lower limbs of a 
male figure, and, on the «pres, not a painting but s representation in low relief, if 
my memory does not play me false, of a chariot with charioteer and horses in rapid 
motion.—A. L, F., jr.] 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS. 
DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 
1888. 


Il. THE CHOREGIA IN ATHENS AND AT IKARIA.* 


It is hoped that the following inscriptions discovered by the Ameri- 
ean School at Ikaria, and now first published, will throw new light on 
the choregia of Attic rural demes, a subject upon which we have very 
little accurate information. In order to call to mind the various ques- 
tions which must be proposed in examining the choregin in a country 
deme, it will be useful to make a summary survey of the various stages 
through which the choregic management passed in Athens.’ 

It is usually stated, that for all the great festivals, such as the 
Greater Dionysia, the Thargelia, and the Panathenaia, each tribe, by 
the medium of its éripedsyrai, appointed one of its wealthier members 
to act as its representative choregos. The duties of a choregos were to 
supply and suitably equip a chorus at his own expense and to provide 
for its instruction by appointing a yopodésddexKaXos, whose title was 
commonly shortened to é:6aanaXk0¢, who should have charge of the 
training of the chorus. This trainer was originally the poet himeelf, 
and for this reason Aristophanes (Acharnians, 628), referring to him- 
self, uses the word é:6aexaXog in precisely this sense. The time of the 
festival was the occasion for judging the comparative merits of the 
choruses and for awarding a prize to the choregos who presented the 
best-trained chorus. The prize was not the same for all festivals, but, 
for the Great Dionysia and the Thargelia, consisted of a bronze tripod 
which the victor was expected to dedicate in a conspicuous position, 
frequently building for it an elaborate structure such as the monu- 
ment of Lysikrates. 

* Professor Tarbell, the Annual Director of the School, has been kind enough to 
look over this article, and | am indebted to him for several suggestions, 

1fee article Choregia in the standard Dictionaries of Antiquities; Bomckn, Phe 
Stoctuhoushalteng der Athener,\*) p, 530 f.; Mttuee, Lehrbuch der griechiachen Bilinen- 
alierthimer, p. $0 if; and, especially for the distinction between the various classes 


of inscriptions, Komuiun, Mittheilungen d. d. archdol. Institutes, 1878; Rerecu, De 
musicia Graecorum certamimibus ; Baowck, Jnaertptiones Graseae iad choreqiam pertidentes 
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In the course of this paper, it is proposed to submit some of the 
foregoing statements to a more exact examination, in the light of the 
evidence now at hand. 

_ The circumstances of the victory gained by the chorus are habitually 
recorded in an inscription, and the change which takes place, at differ- 
ent periods, in the phraseology of these inscriptions is very important 
as indicating corresponding changes in the management of the choregia 
itself. Koehler, who has made a careful study of choregie inserip- 
tions, held that, while in the fifth century the tribe was accounted 
victor,’ in the fourth century the choregos had become more eager for 
personal credit and was himself named as victor for the tribe! But 
such a distinction cannot be maintained ; since, in the fourth century, 
the tribe is accpunted vietor in two-thirds of the inscriptions in whieh 
both tribe and choregos are mentioned, 

The inscription given in Note 3 is one of several which show that in 
the fourth century it was not uncommon to allow two tribes to combine 
and appoint the same man as choregos, Dittenberger, in a note to this 
inscription, observes that, whenever separate tribes furnish choruses, the 
tribe is named as victor, but, when two tribes combine, it is the choregos 
who is accounted victor; and he interprets this as an indication that 
the attribution of the choregos as victor arose from the dislike of the 
Greeks to name several victors in the same contest. 

Reisch, noting the fact that, in nearly every case in which two tribes 
unite in one choregia, the chorus is of boys, deduces a general rule, and, 
in the single inscription in which the nature of the chorus is not stated 
(De Mus., p. 31, 011), claims that waiSew is to be understood. 'These 
generalizations of Dittenberger and Reisch, however, rest on what may 
be mere coincidences. In fact, the inscription on the Thrasyllos monu- 
ment,’ in which a choregos for a single tribe is named as victor, is against 
Dittenberger’s theory, though he seeks to evade the force of it, becuse 
this inscription has in general the phraseology of a private dedication. 
The same holds true of the inscription on the Nikias monument.! 


Another inscription— .... . o Hepiboténs yoonydaw evina|.... . ibe 
"Cf. CI A. 1, 336: Oivels | éelea | walfor | Eipvpére[s] | MeAeredves | dyopeye | Nard 


oll # A Drrrensercer, Sylloge dnacriptionum (roscarum, 411: Afirws Menoifatve 
aaphrrios | xopqypaw éviva ‘Arauorridi | Mariela: waldaw, EvrxAjs | iifarce, Eidauloeos 
qtve, | Xiav dpyer. 

‘C2 G, 2%4= Derr, 423. 

*Konnuen, Miith, 1885, p. 231, 
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avipay, Dikodpay Pitoxparos [edidar«er, | Of ]viaédns Tpovauo nine, 
Averpédns jpyer"—alfords absolute proof that either one or the other 
of the generalizations is unsound. If at the beginning of the second 
line the name of only one tribe is supplied, we have an instance of a 
choregos for a single tribe being named as victor, and Dittenberger’s 
. theory falls to the ground. If, on the other hand, the names of two 
tribes are supplied, we have a case where two tribes unite to supply a 
chorus of men, not of boys, and Reisch’s generalization no longer 
holds good. 

Brinck maintains that, whenever there is a union of two tribes, 
it is for the festival of the Thargelia, and quotes, in support of this, 
the statement of Ulpian: év roig @apynAiow Svoiv GuNaiv els powros 
Kkabloraro yopyyos, Toig be peyddorg Atopwaloug el¢ yopyyos exaoTHy 
g@uAqs.’ This theory is thought by some to be disproved by the fact 
that one of the inscriptions making mention of two tribes was found 
on the southern slope of the Akropolis; but it is not impossible to 
hold that it was moved thither from elsewhere. Indeed, three bases, 
each with a choregic inacription referring to two tribes, have actually 
been found on the site of the Pythion, where Thargelian dedications 
were made, 

A general classification of choregic inscriptions is attempted by Reisch, 
founded on the mention or non-mention of the flute-player, and, in 
ease of such a mention, on the position of his name with reference to 
that of the didaskalos, Reisch states that in the fifth century the didas- 
kalos alone appears ; the reason for this being that at that period the 
poet and musician were one and the same person, that is, that the poet, 
like Pindar, composed his own music, In the fourth century, the 
flute-player is always mentione|—in the first half of the century after 
the didaskalos, in the second half, before the didaskalos, as the art of 
music gradually developed, and emancipated itself from its subjection 
to poetry. 

Tt was Koehler who first clearly pointed out the radical change in the 
management of the choregia which was brought about in the last part 
of the fourth century. The system under which each tribe appointed 
a choregos was abolished, and the people collectively became the nomi- 
nal choregos, but spponited. probably from the wealthier citizens, an 
officer called agonolhetes, who superintended the preparation of all the 

"Recs, p. 32, v; Raseank, Antiguité pc O72. 

* DLP ad Dentelhinen, Sept, 23. 
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choruses." Even in this period a tribe was mentioned as victor, but it is 
not clear what was now the exact relation of the separate tribes to the 
choregin. 

There remain a few choregic inscriptions differing from those which 
have been mentioned both in their phraseology and in their purpose. 
Perhaps the best example of these is the following: Tipolafévns 
Meifowiso| MecEavidys Tiporteros| KXeoatparas Tepoatevos | [ ¥ jopy- 
yotrres vixjoavres dvéferaly]|[r]ae Acoviome tayakpa cai Tope 
[Sapor].” Here we observe that the word dvefecar is used, whereas 
in the inscriptions referred to above the fact of the dedication is never 
expressly stated, the principal verb being always a form of mx or 
xopyya. The inscription also tells us that the objects dedicated were 
a statue and an altar, notatripod. ‘There are a few other inscriptions 
in which dvé@yxe is used, one belonging to the epoch before Eukleides, 
cut tn the channels of a column, Owing to these facts, a classification 
has been adopted by scholars (Kirchhoff, Koehler, Dittenberger, Reisch) 
into official and private monuments, That is, a victor would, in his 
official capacity as a representative of his tribe, dedicate the tripod which 
he had obtained as a prize, with an inscription in the usual set phrase- 
ology ; but as a private person he might also dedicate a thank-olfering 
for his victory, the nature of which would be entirely a matter of his 
personal choice, and the inscription upon which would not follow a 
fixed phraseology, but would be a statement of dedication (avé@nxe), 
with the optional mention of some of the circumstances connected with 
the choregia. The characteristics upon which this classification is 
founded are, then, an inscription of fixed phraseology in which avé@yxe 
is not used, cut upon a monument intended to support a tripod; as 
opposed to an inseription in which dvé@nxe is expressed, cut upon a 
monument intended for the support of something other than a tripod ; 
though it is not inconceivable that a choregos might, in his private 
capacity, choose to dedicate a tripod, which, however, could not be the 
one given him as the official prize. For this classification to be an 
absolute one, it must be capable of including in one class or the other 
every choregic inscription, An inseription with ave@yce upon a monu- 
ment holding a triped and plainly intended asa public and official dedi- 
cation, or an inscription without dvé@yx<e upon a monument intended 
for something other than a tripod, would be an anomaly. 

* Cf. Derr,, 418: 4 Sor ¢yopipye:, Zaclerpares dpye, | [aye jrodérys Geoddays AsooKov- 


oSov Eouwupevs, |"Epey det aripar driea, | Swxparys Pddior qe, Epdrew Apads ibarner. 
*Korn en, Mitth., 1878, p. 229; Derr, 422. 
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Of the stones upon which inseriptions occur that do not have ave@yxe, 
some have cuttings which show that they surely held tripods; some 
were found in such positions as make it extremely probable that they 
held tripods; some are upon architraves which may very well have 
belonged to large choregic monuments; but, as to many, especially 
those found at the beginning of this century, it is impossible to find 
any evidence upon which to base a conclusion as to what they may 
have supported. The important fact is, however, that there is no mon- 
ument bearing an inscription of this class, of which there is any evi- 
dence that it held anything else than a tripod. On the other hand, we 
do find an anomaly in the inscriptions on the architraves of two cho- 
regic monuments, those of Thrasyllos and Nikias (ef. Notes 4 and 45). 
Both these inscriptions have the phraseology which should belong to 
monuments of the private class, but it is plain from their form and 
position that they are in fact monuments publicly and officially dedi- 
eated, as much os the famous one of Lysikrates. In publishing the 
Thrasyllos inseription, Dittenberger notes this fuet, and accounts for it 
on the ground that at this date, just before the institution of the cho- 
regia of the people and the agonothesia, the distinction between the two 
classes of monuments was less strictly observed than before. Koehler,” 
in treating of the Nikias monument, which was erected in the same year 
as that of Thrasyllos (one being for a chorus of boys, the other for a 
chorus of men), claims that the pretentious character of the monuments 
and the unusual form of the inscriptions are alike to be accounted for 
by the unusual cireumstances attending the celebration of the festival 
of this year (319 B. c.), 

In the ngual statement of the appointment of the choregos given on 
the first page, it will be observed that no account is taken of any differ- 
ence in the management of the choregia dependent on variations in the 
form of chorns furnished. We know that there were purely lyric cho- 
ruses of men and of boys, and dramatic choruses for tragedy and for 
comedy ; but, as the mention of choregia in literature, especially in con- 
nection with antidosia, naturally gives the notion of a fixed and inva- 
riable institution, it is usual to group the various classes of choregoi 
under one general statement, considering that all were appointed in the 
same manner, received the same prizes, and were, in short, identical in 
every way, except that their duties in preparing the chorus would of 
course differ according to the particular nature of the chorus. This is 


” Mittheilunagen, 1885, p. 234. 
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the view taken in the various dictionaries of antiquities, and accepted by 
all the authorities which are referred to at the beginning of this paper, 
with the exception of the last two, who depart more or less from it. It 
is observed by Reisch, that none of the inscriptions having the usual 
phraseology of monuments of the official class contains any reference to 
a dramatic chorus, Out of twenty-six such inscriptions or fragments 
collected by him, nineteen distinctly mention the kind of chorus, and 
it is always lyric, of either men or boys; of the remaining seven, three 
are complete and do not state the nature of the chorus, and four are 
broken, so that, if the chorus was mentioned, it is no longer possible 
to know its nature. There are, however, a few choregic inscriptions 
plainly referring to a dramatic chorus, one being of the private clase 
and referring to a comic chorus («xappdois being used), and two, pub- 
lished by Koehler," which are important enough to be given in full, 


Mrnciatpares Micryavas Myncipayos Meyotatparo 
Aromeifns Avoimpo éyopyryov @eoripos Avoripo éxapryov 


Areatoyevns cdléaccev. ‘Apidpaw ébidarne, 
Tokvydpns Keopevos ¢[ dt |éacrer. 

The Dikaiogenes mentioned in the last line of the first is held to be 
identical with the tragic poet who flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century. The jirst peculiarity to be observed in these two in- 
scriptions is the fact that two persons are named together as choregot. 
A passage in the Scholia to Aristophanes’ Frogs, 406," informs us that, 
in the archonship of Kallias (406 5. c.), it became customary for two 
persons to act together as choregoi for the tragic and comic choruses 
at the Dionysia. This passage is the authority for the statement, fre- 
quently made (as in Boeckh, Staatsh.,“ 1, p. 538), that synchoregia was 
one of the stages of the general system of choregia; but the words of 
Aristotle quoted by the Scholiast, which limit it to the dramatic chorus, 
are supported by the fact that it is not mentioned in any of the inserip- 
- tions relating to the lyric chorus, while in the two inscriptions just 
given, referring to the drama, it is found in use. However, the law 
under Kallias embodied only a permission for two choregoi to bear the 
expense of the chorus in common, not a command, as is proved by 
Lysias, xx1. 4, Demosthenes, Meid. 59 and 146 (of. GJ. A., 11, 1275), 
where the choregos serves alone, though all three cases full later than the 

" Hermes, 1, p. 23; ef. Retsce, p. 44. 
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archonship of Kallias. In this respect, a precedent had already been 
established as early as 411—10 8, c., when two tricrarchs are found 
serving together (Lysias, xxx. 24); but instances occur later of the 
individual trierarchy (Boeckh, Staatah,, 1, p. 638). 

The aeeond point to be observed in connection with the two ineerip- 
tions given above ts the fact that there is no evidence that the stone 
upon which they are inseribed ever bore a tripod. On the other hand, 
there is, so far as I know, no positive evidence that it did not; and 
as this is an inscription with the official phraseology, if we feel com- 
pelled to believe that all choregoi received the same prize, we must 
believe also that this stone held a tripod. Now Plutarch (7Them., 5) 
states that Themistokles gained a victory as choregos for a tragic 
chorus, and set up a wrivaf of victory with the inscription, @epiaroxdAs 
Ppedppios yopyyet, Povveyos cbidacne, Adeiwavtoshpyev. Butwival 
is an extraordinary word to use, if it was literally a tripod which The 
mistokles set up." The inscription given in the text is probably a copy 
of a genuine inscription (the manuscripts, of course, retain no sign of 
the pre-Eukleidean alphabet), since an inscription on a choregic monu- 
ment dedicated by a certain Aristeides and quoted by Plutarch ( Aria- 
fed. 1) has actually been found, and it agrees word for word with the 
text. We learn-also, from Plutarch’s remarks on this inseription, 
that it was customary even in his time to pay very careful attention 
to both the phraseology and the palaeography of an inscription, using 
these as criteria for dating them, just as is the practice now. Accept- 
ing it, then, as a genuine inscription, we observe that it presents the 
same phraseology as the two given above, except that here the archon’s 
name is added for the purpose of dating it. As it belongs to the period 
before the archonship of Kallias, one choregos only is mentioned, Here, 
then, are three inscriptions set up by dramatic choregoi, as to two of 
which there is no evidence that they were on a monument supporting 
a tripod, while, as to the third, it seems certain that the object dedi- 
cated was not atripod, Is there anything in literature to show that’ 
dramatic choregoi received tripods as prizes? '‘Theophrastos charac- 
terizes a mean man as one who, when he had gained a victory with a 
tragic chorus, would dedicate a wooden taenia to Dionysos and put his 
name upon it.” This seems to imply that it was optional with a tragic 

M(It may have been o relief representing a tripod, in marble or in bronze, oF. 
I A, 01, 766, 835, 680, 6832; Lomwy, Jnechrifien gr. Bildhouer, No. 533; Ammror., 
Pol, viii. 6 (1241 «).—T. W. L.) 
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choregos what kind of a thank-offering he should make. But those 
chorezoi who received a tripod asa prize were certainly expected to dedi- 
eate this, though there is no record that such dedication was required by 
an actual law, The speaker in Lysias, Oral. xx1. 4,” after a victory 
with a comic chorus, dedicates apparently the costumes and other prop- 
erties used in the play, though the exact sense in which he uses exevijs 
may be doubtful. Among all the references to choregic tripods which 
I have been able to find (the twelve given by Brinck, p. 12, and three 
additional ones), there is not one as to which it can be affirmed that the 
chorus was dramatic. [Ln nine instances the chorus is expressly described 
as lyric, and in the other six cases there is nothing to define the kind 
of chorus referred to. ‘The force of these facts has been admitted by 
Bergk,"* and is strongly put by Brinck in the dissertation referred to 
above. Lolling also, in speaking of the Street of the Tripods, says if 
thatitis named from the small temple-like structures, welche zum Anden- 
ken an die mit hyrischen Charen davongetragenen Siege errichtet worden. 

To return to the two inscriptions under disenssion ; we obzerve a thired 
peculiarity, namely, that no mention is made of the tribe, the same thing 
holding true of the inscription quoted by Plutarch. Also in two frag- 
ments™ belonging to a list of the choregie victors, both musical and 
dramatic, it is to be noted that in the of lyric choruses the name 
of the choregos is preceded by the name of the tribe, while, im the case 
of tragic and comic choruses, there is no mention of the tribe. This 
seems very peculiar if the dramatic choregos was appointed by his tribe 
in the same manner as the others. But does the common statement, that 
the choregos was appointed by his tribe, necessarily imply that every 
choregos was so appointed? Let us briefly review the authorities for 
the tribal appointment of the choregos, ‘Two of these’ are mere casual 
statements, and give no evidence as to the kind of chorus referred 
to. The passage of Ulpian (quoted above, Note 7) seems, to be sure, 
to speak in a general way of the tribal appointment of the choregos. 


is probably the victor’s taenia (Antsrori., Ran., 393), represented in relief or other- 
wise, and would form part of the oxexj mentioned by Lvstas, xxi. 4—A. C0. M.] 

18 Jer) 3¢ EdwAciiov Epxorror nope dois yoprryer Kppiradapy évicav, wal drhAcda civ TH 
va oxerps dveddore: ixcalBexa pros. 

4 Griechiache Literaturgeschichte, 111, p. 60, ote. 
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The speaker in Antiphon’s speech on the ehorus-boy™ was choregos 
for two tribes at the Thargelia ; but the chorus was lyric, not dramatic, 
The chief authority, however, is the oration of Demosthenes against 
Meidias, where he graphically describes his offer of himself as choregos 
to his own tribe, that it might not be for a third time without a rep- 
resentative ; but he expressly states that he was choregos for a lyrie 
as contrasted with a dramatic chorus." Of the two arguments to this 
oration, written by Libanios, the first speaks of both lyric and dramatic 
choruses contesting at the Dionysia, and immediately upon this states 
that the tribes furnish the choruses and that the choregos is the one who 
pays the expenses in connection with the choregia, This, it must be 
acknowledged, would seem to indicate that the dramatic were appointed 
in the same manner as the lyric choregoi, But the second argument, 
which is longer and more specific, states that a chorezos was appointed 
from each tribe, zpos ro Tpédery yopods raiéaw Te xai avopaw, and 
adds, kdpMave 62 ypnpata cis tpodie Tay Tob yopo. érirracns be 
THS eopTis tryavilovro wpos addajAovs of yopyyol «al Hpitov, uvovs 
eis Tov Atovvooy dbovres, kal To memes tplrovs To EOXov Fw, «Tr. 
Now, we have seen that the choregia in the case of dramatic differs in 
_ Some respects from the choregia in case of lyric choruses, The prize 
was not the same in both cases, and an important change in the dra- 
matic choregia was introduced without affecting the system of the lyric 
choregia. It is true that the appointment of the choregoi is a more 
important feature, but, if we can rid our minds of the presumption 
that the choregia was a consistently invariable institution, the same 
for choregoi of both kinds, we see how little evidence there is to show 
that dramatic choregoi were appointed in any way by the tribe. 

Having thus stated the most important features of the choregia for 
the city festivals, we may ask, What do we know of the choregia for the 
rural festivals? Especially for the Rural Dionysia, the most ancient of 
all the festivals of Dionysos, celebrated during the month of Poseideon 
(Dec.—Jan.) in the various country demes, and perhaps nowhere, except 
at Peiraieus, with so much brilliancy as at [karia, so intimately con- 
nected with the myth of Dionysos, the birthplace of Thespis and the 
primitive home of both tragedy and comedy. 

The meagre information which we possess on this point has been col- 
lected by Haussoullier.= Two decrees of the deme of Aixone, in praise 

™ wepl rod yoperron, 11. 
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of their two choregoi for having performed their duties, constitute the 
sum total of the epigraphic material which M. Haussoullier found at 
his disposal ; and from this he concludes that two choregoi were regu- 
larly appointed each year, in exactly what manner he does not attempt to 
say, but probably from the few wealthy citizens, and without any special 
formalities. He then raises the question, whether there was a contest 
between the choregoi, and answers this in the negative,® stating, as his 
reasons for this belief, that the choregoi at the city festivals contested 
as representatives of their respective tribes, while in the country festi- 
vals all the choregoi were members of the same deme, and, being com- 
paratively few in number, would be likely to make common cause in 
giving as brilliant a spectacle as possible. This view of Haussoullier 
simplifies matters considerably ; but, if we should find that there actu- 
ally was a contest, many questions would spring up. Was there any 
distinction between official and private dedications? Was there any dis- 
tinction between monuments dedicated by dramatic choregoi and those 
dedicated by lyric choruses? Indeed, were there in the rural demes 
both dramatic and lyric choruses? What was the object dedicated ? 

In one of the inscriptions of Ikaria already published,” the deme 
praises its two choregoi, as is done in the two Aixonean decrees, and 
thus adds nothing to our information, The following three inserip= 
tions are, however, the first of their kind, and constitute an important 
addition to our material. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 5. 

Upon the edge of a marble slab (indicated in Figure 2), found in 
the wall of the church: height of letters, 0.012. They are roughly cut, 
and the [ has an apex giving it somewhat the appearance of I’. This 
is seen also in the inscription of the Lysikrates monument. 
MPrHelAOXOMMPHE | SIA0Y Mvnaidoyo[s] Mrnaupivav 
TPAPsSLIAOISXOPHPS LNERIKA Tparyenoots xopyyav evind. 

 Mnesilochos son of Muesiphilos won the victory as choregos for 
the tragic chorus.” 

No. 6. 

Marble base found in the church wall: height, 0.53 m.; width, 0.43 

m.; thickness, 0.225. The front is finished perfectly smooth except 


G5 also Mitten, Lehrbuch der gr. Bilhnenalferthiimer, p. 327. 
% Am. Journal of Archeology, vol. rv, No. 4, pp. 421-3, 
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about 0.09 m, at the bottom, which bas been left rough, as when in posi- 
tion this would be concealed by earth. In the top are three holes for 
securing the object dedicated, the middle one being 0,065 m. X 0.05 m., 
and 0.05 m, deep; the smaller holes at the two sides, 0.045 m. deep, 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. 





["Ap ]yermos "Apyedd| cro] | [w ]ixnoras|dvéOnece|[ ree] | Acovdoren | Ni- 
Koatpatos ddldac[ we. 

“Archippos son of Archedektes dedicated [this] to Dionysos. Nikos- 
trates was didaskalos,”’ 


No. 7. 


Marble stele found lying upon a wall of a late period, running ina 
southeasterly direction from the x. w. corner of the peribolos wall of 
the precinct. Height, 1.70 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.33 m. A 
moulding rons around the top, of which the surface is perfectly smooth, 
and thus affords no evidence of what object was dedicated upon it. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. in first three lines, 0,014 in the others, 


EPTFAZOSZG¢AROMAXO "Epyacos Pavopayo 
PAPOMAXOSEPLrAZEO Pavopayos "Epydco 
AIOTRHTOZEPL AZO Ardyonros Epydeo 
TPArsSLIAOIEZXOPHCHEAPTES Tpayendoig Kop yncarres 
PIKMIN TES AMEQEZ AM wiecwres drédecav. 

* Ergasos son of Phanomachos, Phanomachos son of Ergasos, Diog- 


netos son of Ergasos, haying won the victory as choregoi for the tragic 
chorus, dedicated [this].” 
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Now, all these inscriptions show conclusively that, contrary to the 
view of Haussoullier and Miller, there was actually a contest between 
the choregoi, and that the victors were accustomed to dedicate some 
object to commemorate their victory. There appears to be the same 
distinction as at Athens between official and private dedications ; for 
the first inscription lacks avé@y«e, and the object dedicated was a tripod, 
as is proved by the cuttings in the top of the slab, while in the two 
other inscriptions avé#nxe and dvéfecav are used, and, so far as the 
evidence goes, the object dedicated was not a tripod. This distinction 
of official and private dedications may seem uncalled for in a country 
deme ; and we may conjecture that it was simply an imitation of the 
custom in the city. 

These inscriptions tell us only of dramatic choruses, Nos. 46 and 7 
referring to tragic choruses, and, if the identification of Nikostratos 
sugeested below be accepted, No, 6 to a comic chorus The phrase 
Tpayardols yopyyay is found eleewhere in inseriptions, and we may 
compare the passage of Demosthenes quoted in Note 21 with Lysias 
xxtv.9. We also learn from No. 5, which belongs in the fourth cen- 
tury, but is later than Nos. 6 and 7, that at Ikaria a tragic choregos 
made in his official capacity a dedication of a tripod. So it seems 
that a tripod was the prize for the dramatic chorus here, though this 
was not the casein Athens" In No. 6, it is remarkable that yopnyar 
is not expressed,” but the édidace of the last line is sufficient to 
show that the inscription is choregic. In the firat line, "Apyede is a 
part of no name to be found in Pape-Benseler™ or in Fick,” but 
"Apye-Séxrns would be a correctly formed name (after the analogy ot 
@eodéxTys, Movvbdéxrns, Fick, p. 110), and the perpendicular stroke 
after the E may well belong to a kappa. As there would be room on 


* 


the stone for only three letters, we must read genitive in omieron. This, 





% [¢ is possible that theatrical and musical performances were so intimately con- 
nected at Ikaria that there were no choruses distinctively and solely musical; but it 
would be rash to assert this merely on the negutive evidence of three inscriptions. 

7 It is hardly probable that the practice in Athens and Ikaria would differ = eseen- 
tinlly ; and Koehler’s explanation of C. A., 0, 1298 (Karmen, Epigram. trr., g24 ; 
Lorwr, Jnschr. Bild., 533) seems reasonable enongh to justify the assumption that 
tripods might be dedicated at times, for dramatic victories, in Athens ns well a3 in 
the country. More than this can hardly be affirmed in the present dearth of posi- 
tive evidence either way.—A. C. M.] | 

ero. t A., 1, 1248 and 1283 hove the same omission.—A. C. M.] 
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together with the forms of the other letters, places the inscription in the 
early part of the fourth century.” 

Can the Nikostratos of the last line be identified with any person 
known to us in literature? Amongthe numerous Atheniansof thisname 
connected with the stage, we find a tragic actor who lived about 420 B. c. 
(Xen., Sympos., 6.3; Plutarch, Glor. Athen., 6), and the youngest 
son of Aristophanes, referred to by Athenaios (x11, 587) as a poet of 
the middle comedy. The date of the actor is too early to admit of 
identifying him with the Nikostratos of our inscription, With regard 
to the son of Aristophanes little is definitely known, and we must 
resort to comparisons to arrive at an approximation to his date. Ari- 
stophanes’ death is usually placed at 380 or 376 B. c., but there is nothing 
to show how long he lived after his last extant work, the second edition 
of the Plutus, which was brought out in 388 8, c., except that he seems 
to have done a portion at least of the work on two plays which appeared 
m the name of his son, Araros. Araros first exhibited under his own 
name in 3758.C., but must have been active under his father’s guidance 
for some time previous to this. It is reasonable to believe that Niko- 
stratos made his first essays during the last years of his father’s life, 
and a rural deme would afford a young poet an excellent field for the 
bringing out of his youthful productions, before he had acquired repu- 
tution enough to secure admission to the great contests in the city. So 
it seems plausible, and even probable, that the Nikostrates of our in- 
scription was the son of Aristophanes, 

In No. 6, the dedicators are Ergasos and his two sons, one of whom 
is named after his grandfather Phanomachos. With this we should 
compare the inscription quoted above (Note 9) belonging to about the 
same date, and in which the dedication is alao by a father and his two 
sons. Koehler, in publishing this inscription (Mitth., 1878, p. 229), does 
not express an opinion as to how three persons can be named as victorious 
choregoi, but perhaps holds the same opinion as Reisch (De Musicis, [. 
46), who believes that the inscription does not refer to a single victory, 
but was dedicated in commemoration of several different victories, 





™® The form of the omega with its side lines nearly parallel is precisely that found 
in Tonic inscriptions of the middle of the fifth century and later, but this is, I think, 
a coincidence rather than a survival. However, this form is characteristic of the 
early part of the fourth century, The sporadic examples of omega in Attic inserip- 
tions of the fifth cent. already show a tendency to become rounder, though the legs 
are very flaring, even throughout most of the fourth century. 

S(O? Lysras, xix. 42: "Apurropdiys: roleur yfr uly wal oleiay eerqoaro radar fj wiere 
rokdrrer, Kerexopiyqire be bvip abroad wal rob warps werraniry Alar Spayuds—A.C.M.] 
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But a more plausible explanation, in my opinion, is that the three 
persons from one family joined in the expense of furnishing a chorus, 
and so ina private dedication called themselves victors in common 
although one of their number must have been the official choregos, and 
his name alone would appear on a monument of the official class. 
Ergasos is a name found twice in an Eleusinian inscription of 329/58 
B. C., and is probably the short form of 'Epyaciov, the name of a coun- 
tryman mentioned by Aristophanes ( Vesp., 1201). The inseription 
belongs to the early decades of the fourth century. 

A eut of the tripod-base of inscription No. 5 is given (igure 3) inas- 
much as bases for choregic tripods which show clearly the holes for 
setting in the tripod are not common, and as this base presents a few 
variations from those known already. Of the tripods set_up by victo- 
rious choregoi at Athens no fragment of any value is known, and, to 
form an idea of the shape of such tripods, we are dependent on the 
innumerable instances in vase-paintings and reliefs, 
on the fragments of bronze tripods found in other 
parts of Greece, and on the bases for tripods which 
are known. In vase-paintings and reliefs, the tripod 
is usually represented without any central support, 
though there are instances in which this feature 
appears. The legs are commonly represented as y 
plain upright pieces ending in animals’ feet. The —s 
fragments of the large tripods discovered at Olympia Fig. 3.— Tripod-hase 
show no trace of a central support, and the legs are i a i oie ha 
simple uprights, not ending in animals’ feet. The yy, ¢, : 
miniature tripods, however, which have been found 
there, and must serve as the standard for completing the fragments of 
the large ones, have, in some instances, a small central support of inter- 
twining wires. The diameter of the bowl is about equal to the height 
of the legs; but all these Olympian examples belong to a very early 
period, and we know, from the representations on vases and reliefs, that 
the ratio of proportion was ordinarily nothing like this; the diameter of 
the bowls so represented would be less than half the height of the legs. 

Of bases of actual tripods, two are represented in cuts by Fabricius.” 
One of these is in situ on the Akropolis behind the Propylaia, near 
the fragment of wall belonging to the old Propylaia, and dates at 
least from the beginning of the fifth century 8. c, The three holes 
for the feet of the tripod are perfectly round, but cut deeper near 


" Das platitische Weilgesehenk, in Jahrbuch d. deutsch, arehiiol, Inatituts, 1886, p. 187. 
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the edge, leaving a kind of knob in the middle. Between the three 
holes, a circular area is left rough, showing that a cylindrical central 
support was here present. The second base given by Fabricius has also 
a circular space in the middle left rough, but the enttings for the legs 
are in this example not round but u shaped, The tripod on the Lysi- 
krates monument also had a central support, as is shown by the deep 
central hole in the top of the anthemion.” The famous serpent-column 
in the Atmeidan at Constantinople was the central support between the 
three legs of the Plataean tripod, as is clearly shown by Fabricius in the 
article referred to above. But the most interesting base for comparison 
with our own is a ciren- 
lar slab™ found in 1878 
near the bank of the [is 
806; and a cut of it is here 
given (Figure 4). In the 
sume place as the slab, 
were found three cylin- 
drical bases with choregie 
inscriptions * of the first 
half of the fourth cen- 
tury; and this slab must 
have formed the cap of a 
similar base, it being too 
large to belong to any of 
those actually found. In 
this slab the central circle 
= is not merely a place left 
Fra, 4.— Tripod base found nenr the Iliseos, FOUgh, but an actual de- 
pression 0.02 m. deep, 
For the support of the legs there are holes, about 0.05 m. square, cut 
to the depth of 0.07 m.; and an irregularly shaped area extending 
from these holes nearly to the outer circumference of the slab is slightly 
cut away (greatest depth, 0.015). This irregular cutting is held by 
Koumanondes to indicate that the legs of the tripod ended in the feet of 
animals, Inthe base found at Ikaria, precisely the same arrangement 
appears for the support of the legs, There are square holes cut to the 
*"Srvart and Revert, Antiquities of Athena, vol. 1, chap, rv, pl. 9. 
“ KouMAsOUDES, "A@qranmr, 1, p. 170, 
%"Adhraor, 1, p. 169= Derr. 411, 412, 412. 
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depth of 0.055 m., and, inclosing these, irregular areas cut out toa slight 
depth; so that the tripod-legs must here, too, have ended in fect. The 
central hollow is 0.05 m. deep, and radiating from it are three narrow 
cuttings of the same depth. Exactly in the middle is a small square 
hole running through the whole thickness of the slab, and apparently 
intended for the passage of a rod to secure the central member more 
firmly. ‘The inscription is on the side CD (Figure &), close to the 
upper edge, 


Athena, Cart D. Buc, 
December 12, 1888. Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athena, 


NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES, 


Vil. “HUMAN SACRIFICES" ON BABYLONIAN CYLINDERS. 


In a chapter on “ Human Sacrifices,” in his Recherches sur la Glyp- 
fique orientale (vol. 1, pp. 150-58), M. Ménant, to whom we are so much 
indebted for the classification and interpretation of Oriental cylinders, 
describes the scenes in which a naked man, on one knee and with his 
hands raised in an attitude of fear and supplication, is seized by a 
“pontiff,” whose right hand is raised to kill him with a weapon. This 
“pontiff,” thus officiating in a “ human sacrifice,” he identifies with 
another of the most frequent figures on the cylinders—that in which 
a bearded personage, also in a short robe which leaves both legs free, 





Fra. 6, Fra, 6.—Metrop. Mtsewm. 


has one arm hanging down by his side, or a little withdrawn behind 
him, and holds in his left hand, which is lifted across his waist, a sort 
of baton (Fig. 6), There are slight variations of this figure, such as 
his holding a basket in his right hand, but the general character is 
always preserved so as to leave no doubt of his identity. 

If M. Ménant be correct in identifying these two figures, then the 
latter, which is found many scores of times on hematite seals, is a con- 
ventionalized form of the personage who is represented in a more active 
attitude on the other cylinders, I wish to offer a study on this scene, 
that we may decide whether or not we have here a pontiff offering a 
human sacrifice. My own study of the cylinders has convinced me that 
M. Lajard’s notion of initiations and mystie scenes must be given up, 
and that M. Ménant is often misled by a similar tendency to discover 
ceremonies of worship, where the deities themselves are really repre- 
sented. ‘The large majority of cylinders contain, I think, chiefly fig- 
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ures of gods. Wherehuman figures appear, they are to be distinguished 
sometimes by their nudity, sometimes by their simple garments and bare 
heads, and sometimes by their attitude of worship and their presenta- 
tion of offerings. Generally, more than one deity appears on a cylin- 
der, and these deities have their conventional attitude and dress; and, 
except in the earlier cylinders, no freedom is allowed in drawing them 
80 a8 to represent a scene that is taking place between them and their 
worshippers : but the design is, rather, to bring together the figures of 
a number of protecting deities and thus strengthen the talismanic vir- 
tue of the seal. The later seals, even the common hematite ones, are 
of comparatively little value for the identification of the figures, and 
we must go back, when we can, to the earlier, unconventional, and artis- 
tically freer and better cylinders of serpentine, agate, and jasper, pro- 
duced near the time of Sargon I and Dungi. ‘Thus, it is these earlier 





Fra. 7.—Ménani, fig. 95. Fra. §.—Ménani, fig. 96. 


eylinders that show us Isdubar and Hea-bani in company, in various 
attitudes, fighting the bull and the lion, The later hematites have re- 
duced the various free representations of these demigods to a fixed form, 
omitting the a s with which they fonght, So, also, the scene on the 
earliest large eeitetinn eylinders, where Samaé is represented as hav- 
ing come out of the gate of the East, which the porter has opened to 
him, and as mounting up over the hills of Elam (see explanation of 
these seals in Am. Journal of Archeology, 1887, pp. 50-56), has been 
reduced, on the common later hematite cylinders of the period between 
2000 and 1000 8. ¢., to a single changeless figure of a bearded person 
in a long robe, with one foot on a stool, and a notched sword in one 
hand. Unfortunately, we get less help than we might hope for, in the 
investigation now in hand, from the older seals, inasinuch as the scene 
under discussion is chiefly, or wholly, found on the hematite cylinders, 

So far as I know them, the cylinders which present this scene in full 
are the following. 
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1, A hematite cylinder in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
obtained by me in Baghdad, and provisionally numbered G J (Fig. 
6). I mention this first, because the group is more complete than in 
any other that I know, as it adds an attendant holding the “ victim” 
who is, according to M. Ménant, being slain for sacrifice. A small 
naked figure, on one knee, turns his head back, and lifts one hand over 
his head in imploring terror. Behind this victim stands the usual “ pon- 
tiff,” or sacrificing priest, of M. Ménant, clad in a short skirt, with one 
foot advanced toward his victim, He holds in his left hand what ap- 
pears to be a club, or mace, while his right hand holds a curved weapon 
lifted over his head, with which he seems about to strike the suppliant. 
In front of the victim stands another figure, dressed in a short skirt, 
carrying a bow (or shield) over his left shoulder, while with his right 
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hand he holds down the head of the imploring victim. Two other con- 
ventional figures need no deseripition. 

2, MENANT, Mecherches sur la Glyptique orientale, 1, p. 152, fig, 
95: a hematite cylinder (Fig. 7). The naked victim is in the same 
attitude, except that, while one hand is lifted over his head, the other 
is grasped by the left hand of the god (or “ pontiff”) who, in the same 
dress and attitude as on the previous cylinder, lifts his curved weapon 
over his head. There are four other figures whose connection with the 
scene is doubtful, although one of them is the seated goddess in full 
front face, whom Ménant calls Beltis, and to whom he regards this 
human sacrifice as being offered, The common flounced beardless fige- 
ure, with both hands lifted, when seen, as here, with Samas, is proba- 
bly his wife Aa, althongh she may be the female complement of other 
gods, The two other figures are Sama and a worshipper, 

3. Ibid., p. 153, fig. 96: a“ basalt” cylinder (probabl yasmall black 
serpentine cylinder, of the same period as the hematites) ( Fig, 5). The 
scene is precisely the same as on the last, except that the “ victim” is of 
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full size, and, as drawn by Ménant, the “pontiff” holds his weapon in 
his left hand. The other figures are a griffin attacking a wild-goat. 
4, LAIARD, Culte de Mithra, pl. xxxu, fig. 2: material not stated 
(Fig. 9). The same “ pontiff,” as above, holds the same weapon over 
his head ; but his left hand holdsa bunch of eight radiating objects shaped 
like a slender nail with two heads. Before him cowers the victim in 
the usual attitude. There are two other figures, one apparently a god 
holding an emblem, and the other 4 man pouring a libation. 
. 5, MEwANT, op. eit., 1, pl. rv, fig. 4: material not stated (Fig. 10). 
The same scene as the last, except that the six radiating objects held in 
the hand have but one head each. There is not room for the victim 
to hold his hand over his head, and it is pressed against his side, There 
- are three other figures on this cylinder, the one to the right being Samad. 





Fig. 11.—Lajard, arv. a. 4, Fig. 12.—Lajard, or. a. 3. 


Tn the next two cylinders, the god rests his foot upon the victim, 

6. LAIJARD, op. cit., pl. L1v—A, fig. 5 : hematite cylinder (Fig, 12). The 
same god (or “ pontiff”) with his left hand lifted, holding the weapon 
over his head, and with a bunch of nine radiating objects in his right 
hand, as in Figure 9, but looking more like flowers held by the stems, 
rests his foot on the prostrate body of the small naked victim, who 
holds up one deprecating hand. There are three other figures, two of 
them apparently duplicates of the god represented in Figure 4. 

7. Tbid.,11v—8, fig. 5: hematite cylinder (Mig. 12). The same scene, 
except that the radiating star-like object in one hand is not fully de- 
veloped, and that the victim is not entirely naked. There are three 
other figures on this cylinder, but quite unconnected with the scene, 

8. De CLERca, Catalogue raisonné, fig. 167: hematite cylinder (Fig. 
18). The same scene, except that the figures have been so conven- 
tionalized, or are so imperfectly drawn, that the weapons and objects in 
the hands of the god have disappeared, and the victim has no arms. 

9, Hematite cylinder belonging to me (Fig. 14). This cylinder has 
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suffered the loss of two or three millimeters at the top. The god (or 
pontiff”), in a long robe, holds one hand lifted, though the weapon 
held over his head has disappeared with the mutilation of the stone. 
In his other hand he holds an emblem which forks into.a double zigzag. 
Before him cowers the kneeling naked victim, who is also attacked from 
behind by a composite winged animal, with open mouth, having the head 
and body of a lion and the legs of a cock. The victim Is very pecu- 
liarly provided with three arms, two being presented to the griffin, and 
one directed toward the “pontiff.” Although, so far as I know, this is 
the only case in which a double relation has given three arms to a figure, 
the principle is one known to Babylonian art, ‘On six oreight cylinders, 
a figure is represented with two faces to indicate that he is paying atten- 
tion both to the god before him and to the personages behind, whom he. 








Fie. 13.—De Clereg, fig. 167. Fie. 14.—Chllection W. HT. Ward. 
is leading to the god. For a similar reason, the colossal Assyrian lions 
and bulls have five legs, But, for our purpose, it is more important 
to notice that the “pontiff” may be represented as clad in a long robe 
insteacl of in the customary short one, and that the attack may be also 
made by this composite mythological creature. 

All these cylinders show, almost beyond question, the same gol, or 
“pontiff” (although his dress is varied in Figure 74), and also the same 
victim. Other cylinders have reduced the scene still more. The god 
appears alone, as in CULLIMORE, Oriental Cylinders, No. 19+ and Dr 
CLEeRcQ, Calalogue raizonné, Nos, 232, 271: both rudely drawn, A 
eylinder brought from Kypros by General Di Cesnola ( Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol, v, p. 442) contains both the god 
and theerouching figure, but separated from each other by another figure, 
To these I add two others, which vary from the usual figures of the god 
already described only in having, instead of the short robe, the long open 
robe of Samas, with one naked leg advanced. These are, MEN ANT, 
op. eit. vol, I, p. 147, fig. 90, where this god, with his weapon over his 
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head, cannot easily be Samad, because Sama’ appears in his own form on 
the same cylinder. The other, CULLIMORE, op. eit., fig. 119, is a very 
interesting one (Fig. 15): here the god holds in one hand the bifur- 
cated zigzag emblem, and in the other his characteristic weapon lifted 
over hia head; before him three victims lie slain on the ground. One 
can hardly help seeing here such a god as Ramman, holding a thun- 
derbolt and destroying his enemies. It is true that the god has his 
foot lifted on an animal, as Sama is sometimes drawn ; but the god 
(or “ pontiff”) whom we are now considering, also, as we have seen, 
has his foot lifted and advanced and sometimes resting on his prostrate 
victim, 

The naked cowering victim occasionally appears alone, as in DE 
CLERCQ, op. cit., figs. 139,179. Perhaps the small] naked kneeling 








Fre. 16,—Cullimore, fig. 119, Fro. 16.— Collection W. A. Ward. 


figure in Lasarp, pls. xvui—6, XXIv—3, and in CULLIMORE, figs. 
95, 135, is the same victim. More frequently, the same, or a similar, 
cowering naked figure appears attacked only by the winged composite 
creature mentioned above, or by a simple upright lion, as in Lasagn, 
pl. xm, fig. 5; De CLenrcg, figs. 73,75; on no lese than three in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; and on a fourth hematite eylinder 
lately acquired by me. The last (Fig. 16) is interesting because the 
victim carries a shield. 

I have said that the older cylinders are apt to show less conven- 
tionalized and more instructive types than do the hematite seals, If 
this group has yet been found clearly marked on the older Babylonian 
seals, I am not aware of it, It may be, however, that a considerably 
different. type on the older cylinders, in which also Ménant sees the 
human sacrifice, is the source of the representation we have been con- 
sidering. Méxant gives a single example of it (vol. 1, p. 158, fig. 
98) on a carnelian (Fig. 7). A more complete example is a green 
jasper figured in Lasanp, pl. x1, fig. 4 (Fig. 18). In both of these, 
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one personage, in a two-horned cap, attacks and puts his foot upon a 
second figure who falls on one knee, and who wears a similar hat, An 
impression which I have of a large archaic lapis lazuli cylinder that 
belonged to M. Siouffi, French Consul at Mosul in 1884, also shows 
the same scene, The last two are also allied, through their accom- 
panying fighting figures, with cylinders classed by Ménant as repre- 
senting human sacrifices, in De CLERC ( Catalogue raisonné, figs. 176, 
177,180,181). I would incline more confidently to Ménant’s opinion, 
that these represent the same scene that appears on the later hematite 
eylinders already mentioned, were it not that the personage whom the 
victor steps upon also wears the divine horned cap. We must remem- 
ber, however, that the distinction in the head-lress between gods and 
men does not seem to be so clearly drawn in the earlier seals, in which 
the head-dress of the god was doubtless drawn from that ordinarily 





Fro. 17.—Ménant, fig. 28, Fic. 18.—Lajard, rr, 4. 


worn, and which later became obsolete, but was continued in art for 
the gods, as their representation became fixed. 

The same god (or “ pontiff") whom we have been considering, with 
his weapon lifted over his head, and wearing indifferently either the 
usual short dress or the long open robe which leaves one leg exposed, 
seems to appear on a number of cylinders, leading by a cord a bull or 
a composite winged animal, In many of these cases, the god carries 
in the other hand the zigzag forked object which we have already ob- 
eerved, or the cord seems to end with this bifurcated, or trifurecated, or 
even quadrifurcated emblem. One example (fig. 19) is in CULLI- 
MORE, Oriental Cylindera, fig. 132; also given in LAsARD, Culte de 
Mithra, pl. xxxvu, fig. 1. Other examples are in CULLIMORE, figs. 
96, 107; De Cierca, Catalogue raisonné, figs. 153, 175; and in 
LAJARD, pls, xvt, fig. 1; xxvii, figs. 5,9; xxxv, fig. 2. On two 
cylinders belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, the god holds the 
zigzag emblem on the bull, but does not lead the bull by a cord, he 
simply stands on him. This scene is reduced, in a number of cases, 
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to the forked zigaag alone on the bull, as in Cunimore, figs. 60, 67; 
LasarD, pl. xvi, fig. 5; De CLerca, figs. 169, 173, 230, 

IT have given this exhaustive account of the class of cylinders identi- 
fied by M. Ménant as representing a human sacrifice, and of the others 
which contain similar or related figures, that we may judge, by aa full 
an induction as possible, what they signify.’ 

We have, then, the characteristic figure of « personage, generally 
short-skirted, with a weapon generally held over his head, sometimes 
threatening a naked man, sometimes leading a dragon or a bull by a 
thong, in one case (though here he wears a long skirt) with three 
victims of his fury before him, whom he has hurled to the earth ; 
sometimes represented alone, that is, unrelated to other figures on the 
cylinder; sometimes carrying in his other hand before him a cluster 





Fig, 19.—Oullimore, fig. 132. 


of radiating objects, and sometimes an emblem with two, three, or four 
zigzageing forks, The naked cowering figure appears not only before 
him, but also alone, and before a lion or a composite monster with 
mouth open todevour him. In one case, he is before a lion, and the hand 
over his head holds a shield; and in one case, in which he is threat- 


© | have omitted several of a very different character, gathered under this head and 
described by Mexant, in De Ciuenca, Chialoque raisonné, because they cannot come 
under this class. Thus, figs. 176 and 191, which evidently present the same scone, 
show one personage, armed with a club, pushing another against what seems to be a 
hill, But, in one of these cases, the attacking personage has what look like fames 
radiating from his whole body, and, in the other case, he has evident wings, and is 
therefore clearly a divine personage and not a pontiff. Besides, fig. 131 41s shows the 
game winged figure stabbing, with a dagger, a homan-headed bull—ocertainly not a 
case of human sacrifice. In fg. 177, the personages attecked have the heads of birds, 
asin Lasanp, Quite da Mithra, pl. xxx11, fig. 11, and pl. x1, fig. 4, which proves the 
group in all these cases to be mythological. In fig. 178 we have the san-god rising 
over the mountaing; and what M. Ménant regards as the victim may be a worshipper 
kneeling before him. In figs, 180 and 180 bi, we haye one personage vanquished by 
another, but no indication of a sacrifice. 


& 
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ened by the usual god, or “pontiff,” his head is held by a second figure 
carrying a bow. In yet another case, he is attacked in front by the 
god and behind by the composite monster. 

All these circumstances do not suggest a sacrificing priest, but, as 
seems clear to me, a god of anger or vengeance. There would be no 
evident reason for sometimes representing the priest alone; there would 
be the god. The attendant of the sacrificing priest would hardly carry 
a bow on his shoulder; a divine attendant of an armed god might him- 
self be armed. The peculiar emblems in the left hand, the radiating 
objects, or the zigzag object, seem certainly to belong toa god. The 
only suggestion of a human sacrifice, that I discover, is on the cylinder 
(Fig. 7) where the victim is before a seated goddess ; but it is so com- 
mon to have several gods represented on the cylinders that this has no 
weight against the other indications. 

Assuming, then, the figure with hand uplifted, threatening his vie- 
tim, to be a god, the question follows, Who is this god? The indi- 
eations are not fully satisfactory, The sickle-like weapon held over 
his head is the same as Merodach carries by his side in his pursuit of 
Tiamat; but this can hardly he Merodach. He must be one of those 
gods that are represented as the destroyers of wicked men, such are 
Ramman, Adar, and Nergul. If, as is not impossible, the upright 
lion, or ou with the legs of a cock, which we have often seen attack- 
ing the same victim, is Nergal, then the other god, whom we are now 
considering, cannot be Nergal, as they both appear in Figure 14. The — 
rabbins say that the Nergal of Kutha had the form of a cock, but it 
is doubtful if they have any foundation for it except the conceit of 
the connection of Nergal with tarnegol, “a cock.” On a cylinder in De 
Clereq’s collection (Catalogue raisonné, fig, 76) Hea-bani appears fight- 
ing this composite creature, which militates against its being Nergal. 

If we exclude Nergal, the emblem in the left hand of the god, either 
radiating or zigzag, might very well be the thunderbolt, as the zigzag 
is called by Lenormant (Berose, p. 94), Tn that case, the god would 
appear to be Ramman, who may thus be represented destroying his 
enemies, or wicked men, with his peculiar weapon, So, also, in his 
Histoire ancienne de [ Orient (vol. 1, p. 62), Lenormant gives a figure 
of this god (in a long robe) with the zigzag emblem, as a figure of 
Ramman taken froma cylinder. The bull, however, which he often 
leads, would seem to point to Adar, if it be Adar who is represented 
on Assyrian seals (LAJARD, Culle de Mithra, pls. xxxv, fig. 9; Liv 
A, fig. 10) adorned with a star, or ball, on his helmet, standing on a 
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bull, and often accompanied by the goddess [tar similarly adorned 
with stars. But it may be worth mentioning that the inscription on 
fig. 153 in De CLecra, Catalogue raisonné, where we see the god lead- 
ing the bull, makes the owner a worshipper of the god Ramman. Still, 
we can put little weight on this indication alone. I do, however, very 
decided|y incline to see Ramman in the god whom Ménant calls “ the 
pontiif.” Tam not quite sure that I am not in error in supposing that 
the long-robed god with the zigzag emblem is the same as the god in 
the short robe who also threatens the victim. I also add that it is pro- 
bable that Ménant is right in identifying his short-robed “ pontiff,” 
attacking the naked victim, with the conventional form of the short- 
robed “pontiff” in Figure 6. While the inscriptions on cylinders are 
very frequently quite unrelated to the gods figured upon them, yet, as 
T observe a predominance of the inscription Samas, Aa, on oylinders 
which show the god with foot lifted, and the flounced goddess, I seem 
to find a predominance of the names of Ramman and Sala on cylin- 
ders that bear Figure 4 with the same flounced form of goddess, who 
may be the female complement to any god. 

In order to settle these and many other identities connected with the 
eylinders, it is essential that we have a more careful study of the attri- 
butes and descriptions of the gods as recorded on the tablets. We know 
that Merodach carries his sickle-shaped scimetar, and that Sama car- 
ries a notched sword: but the hatchet (probably of Adar), the zigzag 
_ fork, the bundle of radiating objects, the light baton carried across his 
breast by the short-robed Ramman (?) of Figure 4, the mace or club, 
the ring (probably agu), need to be fully identified through the inscrip- 
tions, and thus the gods who carry them made known. Until then, 
perhaps our conclusions, in the case of the cylinders now under diseus- 
sion, will remain rather negative than positive, showing the failure of 
the evidence for M, Ménant’s very seductive theory, which would illus- 
trate not only the translation of a hymn on human sacrifice offered by 
Professor Sayce, but also J] Kings, xv. 51, where we are told that 
the men of Sepharvaim, settled in Samaria, burnt their children to 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, that is, Adar and Anu, the gods of 

New York City, 

* The great debt we owe to M. Ménant for his laborious classification and explans- 


tion of the Oriental cylinders will allow some correction of his results by other sto- 
dents, without at all discrediting the value of his original investigations. 


Wittiam Hayes Warp 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF BABYLONIAN WEIGHTS. 


A brief description of a small collection of objects of antiquity, 
believed to belong to the Babylonian system of weights, will be found 
to possess a certain degree of interest. 


TaruLark LisT OF THE WEIGHTS AXD THEIR RELATIVE VALUES. 




















No. Object. Grammes. ‘Trey. | Denomination, 
1. | Lion of lead. 569. 8,780 (One Mine 
2. | Tablet of Lead. 67.45 | 1,041 |3 Double Staters. 
3. | Hematite Stome. 154.75 | 2,683 | # of Mana. 
4.| Fusiform hematite stone, in- | 
scribed, in cuneiform char- | 123.23 |1902 |W * & 
acters, “fifteen messures.”” | | 
5. | Hematite stone, without mark.| 14.58 255: |< * «© 
6. Ree Conoid, marked on 810 125 | * * 
7. | Hematite Spheroid, marked | | ee 
on the base. 6.31 v7.4 ris , 
8.| Duck of white chalcedony, r. | 
with winged human figure | 6.25 81 |x “ °° 
in intaglio “8 sed pact duck } 
§, | HematiteSpheroid,with duc a >| a era 
cut on face. 7.98 123 | a 


10. | Square lead, with design on face. 1467. 22,636 |Three Mana. 


il. cporwdlarga with figure ay 1012. |15,615 tees ff 


Nos. 1 and 2 are of lead, and, although of Greek origin, yet, as 
coming from Kyzikos, they have a place here, as it is well known that 
the early coinage of Kyzikos was based upon the Babylonian standard. 
No. 1 is a square piece of lead bearing, in high relief, the figure of a 
lion, and under the forepaws the mark I, Its weight is 569 grammes 
or 8,780 grains Troy. It represents the Mana of Kyzikos, and is but 
little heavier than the heaviest of the lighter Mana weights (561 grs.) 
published by Brandis.’ It is possible that by oxidation its present 

1 Dor Mintz, Moss und Garichtawesen, p. 100. 
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weight exceeds slightly its original weight. No. 2 is a small square 
lead tablet bearing the letters KYZ and TPIZ with the club of Hera- 
kles between them, Its weight is 67.45 grammes = 1041 grains Troy. 
It representa three double staters, and shows the later Babylonian 
division by 50 instead of by 60, Dividing the No. 1 by 50, we have 
‘fe = 11,38 gram., t.¢., 175 grains; doubling that, 11.388 x 2— 22.76 
gram, = 350 grains, as the double stater, three of which would weigh 
1050 grains = 68.28 gram. The difference of nine grains might have 
been caused by wear and perforation. 

No, 3 is an irregular semicylindrical hematite stone, polished on one 
side and perforated near the end. It bears no marks save two strokes 
(It) at the larger end. Its weight is 154.75 gram., i. ¢., 2,588 grains 
Troy. It is the one third, or 4, of a Mana of 7,164 grains Troy= 
464.25 gram.? 

No. 4 is one of special interest. It is a fusiform hematite stone, 
and bears, in cuneiform characters, the inscription <W JE=], “ fifteen 
measures” (or units of measure), It is slightly chipped, but, upon 
carefully filling out the fracture and calculating, by displacement, its 
original weight has been yery closely ascertained. It has weighed 
123.33 gram., t. ¢., 1902 grains Troy, Taking the unit to be vs of the 
Mana, this weight represents tj, or one fourth, of a Mana of 493.33 
gram.— 7,608 grains Troy. 

No. 5 is similar to No, 4 in shape, but smaller, without inscription, 
apparently perfect, save a slight crack, and weighs 14.58 gram. = 235 
grains Troy ; corresponding very closely to the Sacred Shekel, or rts of 
the Lighter Mana. 

No. 6 is a small hematite conoid, perforated, and marked on the 
base LIF and Gag, lis weight is 8.10 gram. = 125 er. Troy, and 
is vo of a Mana. 

No. 7 is a small hematite spheroid, perforated, marked on the base 

44@2 , which Lam as yet unable to explain satisfactorily, Its weight 
is 6.31 gram.= 97.4 gr. Troy, It shows the secondary division of 
the unit, v's of the #:, representing the rits of the Mana. 

No, § is a pretty little white chalcedony stone duck, perforated, and 
having on the base the winged human figure, in making which the 
lapidary has evidently had reference to bringing the stone to the exact 
weight. It is in perfect preservation, and I think may be taken as a 


Pee green basalt vee in the Brit, Mus, with a trilingual inscription, desoribed by 
Mr. Budge in Proceedings of Boe. of Bib, Arch., June 1888, weighs 2,573 graina Troy. 
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standard weight, It weighs 5.25 gram.= 81 gr. Troy. It would be 
the r#t> of a Mana, weighing 472.50 gram. = 7,280 gr. Troy. 

No. 9 is a small spheroidal perforated hematite stone, with the en- 
graved figure of a duck or bird, and some marks which are not very 
plain, I am not quite sure that it is a weight, but, as it weighs very 
nearly 8 gram.= 123.4 gr. Troy, and represents the vy of the Mana, 
I have given it a place here. 

No. 10 is a large square lead, bearing, upon the face, some design 
which it is difficult with certainty to determine; and, on the reverse, 
two dots, one larger than the other. Its weight is about 1467 gram. 
= 22,636 gr. Troy. 

No. 11 is a square lead bearing the figure of an elephant, but with- 
out any numeral marks. Its weight is about 1,012 gram, = 15,615 gr. 
Troy. It thus corresponds very closely to the Mana derived from the 
“ Talent of the King,” as given by Brandis (op. cit., p. 100); and the 
preceding one (No. 10) is so nearly three times this weight that I con- 
elude this to be the meaning of the large and smal! dot upon the base. 
This seems to be very nearly the normal Mesopotamian Mana, and 
No. 10, the # or ¢v of the “ Talent of the King.” 

The above described eleven weights, although presenting the usual 
variations, may serve to throw some light upon the subject of the rela- 
tive standards of Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, 
a subject by no means exhausted. — 


Robert College, Constantinople, 
November 15, 1888. 


AuserT L. Lone. 


NOTES. 


INSCRIPTION FROM KORMASA; RAMSAY No. 7. 

Rameay theilt oben (American Journal of Archeology, rv, s.265) eine 
Inschrift aus Kormasa mit, die er zweifelnd, und fiir einiges auf Deu- 
tung verzichtend, so liess; “Eppijs Aoveiou THAAOTTIOY yurexi xe 
‘Eppy 08 rpopolpm averrnre prnyns yapu * ef wer (dla poipn, & dire 
NEIAEXEPE] 6wAorrocoig fAce Shere. Fir den Namen der Frau 
weiss auch ich nichts Vorsuschlagen ; den Schluss michte ich so lesen : 

€i pen bia woipy "dipethev, el Gt yepol doXorrotols* HAce SAewe. “Wenn 
er im Folge seiner zofpy starb, so musste es sein, und wir miissen uns 
gufrieden geben, starb er aber durch Morderhand, dann rufe ich die 
allessehende Sonne an.” AoXorovds, das ich nur aus Sophokles ( Trachi- 
nierinnen, 852) belegt finde, steht hier fiir doXoddves. 


Athena, Greece, | PauL Wovrers, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL INSCRIPTION FOUND AT EPIDAUROS IN I885. 

Mr, J.C, RoLFEe, a member of the School at Athens, recently read 
a paper there upon some peculiarities of the architectural inscription 
from Epidauros, of which a summary has already been given in this 
Journal, vol. m1, pp. 319-20. The stone is inscribed on both sides, 
and, a6 a narrow column is written beside the main column on each 
face, Mr. Rolfe concludes that the whole account existed in some 
written form (?) before it was inseribed on the marble. He observes 
six divisions in the document, with the following characteristics : 


1. Lines 1- 41, verb form §aAero; spurious diphihong em, 5 siraees; on 11 times, 


tt. Lines 31-54, “ “ frero; “ 5 . G = 
mt. Lines 564-88, “ © etkero: © a See e BS 
rv. Lines 89-112, " “ &vero: “* " ie a Se Te 
vy. Lines 113-271, “ “ ethers: sy ~~ a = [ * 
vi, Lines271-305, “ “ irero; " a y4. # 16 « 


No. Tv is also characterized by O= O 15 times out of 76, No, v by 
O=0 2 times out of 131, No. vi by O= 0 28 times out of 106; and 
No, 1 by the ethniton of the contractors being employed, though not so 
in the other divisions, The six divisions seem to show a change of 
scribe for each, and this change coincides with periodical payments made 
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to the architect at lines $2, 54,111, but not at 88, where the record of a 
payment, Mr. Rolfe thinks, may have been omitted. Another payment 
in line 10 would necessitate a minor division of No. 1 at that point. 


EARLY BRONZES DISCOVERED IN THE CAVE OF ZEUS ON 
MOUNT IDA IN KRETE. 

The following notes were made too late for insertion in my article 
in the last number of the Journal (tv, pp. 481-49). 

Ina late number of the Journal Asiatique (Nov.—Dec, 1888, p, 517), 
M. Halévy calls attention to a passage in a Babylonian hymn to the 
sun, in which he finds the Babylonian original of the Hebrew word 
for ark, 73H. It is also interesting as giving a description of the 
Babylonian Sacred tree, from which the Assyrian tree was doubtless 
derived: it shows that, while with the latter it was especially connected 
with AZSur, with the Babylonians it was connected with Samaj, the 
sun-god. The lines are translated as follows: 


“T invoke thee, o sun-god in the midst of the clear heavens, 
Thou restest in the shade of the cedar ; 
Thy feet (= thy rays) rest on the cypress chest (= ark),” 

It would be interesting to collect the passages in Babylonian litera- 
ture that refer to the Sacred tree. 

The peculiarity, noted on p. 444, in the Shield of the Goats, of revers- 
ing the animals in each zone so that half have their backs and half the 
feet turned toward the centre of the shield, had already been noted by 
Perrot, in the votive shield from Lake Van which he reproduces in 
fig. 225 of vol.11, He speaks of it as “a curious arrangement of which 
we can point to no other example,” Perhaps Perrot’s theory of the 
Assyrian origin of this class of objects is the one which has the rreat~ 
est. probability. 

Another example where Izdubar holds the lion over his head is on 
a cylinder published in Lajard, Culte de Mithra, pl. xxv, No. 3. 


A. L, Frorntxeuan, Jr, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


ORIENTAL ARCH/EQLOGY., 

Ervest Baneton, Manuel d’ Arehéologie Orientale, Chaldée— A say- 
rie— Perse— Syrie—Judée— Phénicie—Ourthage. [Bibliotheque 
de l’Enseignement des Beaux-Arts] 8vo, pp. 318. Paris, 1888, 
(uantin, 

About a year ugo, M. Maspéro published, in this excellent series, a volume 
on Epyptian Archwology: the present volume is its fellow, and the two 
together cover the entire history of art before the rise of Greece, M. 
Babelon has been well prepared for the task by special studies, as shown 
in his extremely competent revision and continuation of Lenormant’s great 
work: Ffistoire ancienne def Orient. As he remarks, there were two artistic 
currents in the ancient East, one originating in Egypt, the other in Meso- 
potamia; in them all other minor streams of artistic development have 
their source. M. Bobelon here treats of the second of these great currents 
in all its ramifications, 

I. Babylonian art. In this chapter, the writer founds himself almost 
entirely on the results of the excavations by M. de Sarzee at Telloh, and 
discusses the subject under the heads of (a) architecture, (6) statues and 
reliefs, (¢) small seulpture and industrial arts, (d) glyptics. A careful 
description is given of the palace at Telloh, and the theory of the invention 
and use of the dome and vault by the Babylonians is adopted, on grounds 
which to us are quite inconclusive. It appears, however, that in its ground- 
plan at least the Babylonian royal palace was the prototype of the Assyrian. 
The various stages in the development of early Babylonian seulpture from — 
about 3000 to 2000, as shown by the Telloh sculptures, are clearly given, 
as well as the later style during the period of decline. 

I. Aseyrion art, Under (a) architecture, we have chapters on the ele 
ments of construction, showing how the Assyrians, haying stone quarrics 
near at hand, made s considerable use of stone to face their brick walls, and 
20 had the advantage over the Babylonians, who were confined to bricks 
and could procure stone only from foreign quarries; and that the usual 
method of covering spaces was by vaults and domes, both Babylonians and 
Assyrians making but a sparing use of free supports. Sargon's palace is 
naturally taken as the type, but other phases of Assyrian architecture are 
treated under the heads of many-storied temples and towers, and cities and 
their fortifications. In his treatment of (6) statuary and sculpture in relief, 
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the writer is at home in the characteristics of the different periods and in 
the general style, but is somewhat prone to minimize its excellencies and 
enlarge on its defects. There are other chapters on works in metal; works 
in wood and ivory; on leather and stuffs; and on jewelry and cylinders. 

mi. Persian art, For Persian, as for Babylonian art, perhaps the most 
important studies and excavations have been made by a Frenchman. The 
writer's review of this branch of his subject is founded in great part on M. 
Dieulafoy’s Art Antique de fa Perae and his excavations at Susa, as well as 
the great work of Flandin and Coste. There are chapters on civil archi- 
‘tecture, on sculpture, on painting and enamel work, on religious and sepul- 
chral monuments, and on engraved stones and jewelry. 

w. The Hittites. In treating of Hittite archeology, the writer divides 
it into (a) the monuments of Syria, a mere barbarous reproduction of Assyr- 
ian art; (6) those of Kappadokia, which show a compromise between the 
influences of Egypt and Assyria, though the latter is especially strong; and 
(¢) those of Asia Minor. 

y. Jewish art. The temple of Jerusalem is restored according to M. de 
Vogiié’s theories, which are closely followed in every respect. The decora- 
tion and furniture of the temple, the civil architecture and the tombs, are 
treated separately. | 

vi, Phoenician ond Kypriote art. The temples, of which so little is known, 
the better-known civil architecture, the tombe, sculpture in ita different 
phases and periods, especially in Kypros, and keramtes, glass, bronzes, jew- 
elry and engraved stones, are summarily exhibited in as many chapters. 

The method of the book is clear, the style pleasant, the erudition sure, the 
correspondence of parts good, and the illustrations numerous, well-chosen, 
and, though small, are executed with accuracy and artistic delicacy. It 
will serve admirably as a text-book. 

A. L, FrorarscHan, Jr. 


Isaac Biocu, Jnscriptions tumulatres des anciens cimetiéres Iaraélites 

d' Alger. 8vo, pp. 11-142. Paris, 18838. 

The first three chapters are devoted to an historical account of the Jewish 
cemeteries of Algiers. These are followed by a description of forty-eight 
sepulchral slabs with the text and translation of their inscriptions, which 
are sometimes bilingual, Hebrew and Spanish. To this is added a full bio- 
graphy and bibliography of the persons buried under these slabs, beginning 
in the xu century.—H. D, pe Grasmont in Revue Oritique, 1889, No. 3. 


Gum. Burceyxer. De Neocoria. Svo,pp.132. Giessen, 1888, Ricker, 
This is a treatise on the obacure question of the Asiatic cities called, on 
inscriptions or coins, neocoria, because they possessed one or more temples 
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of the Caesars, The writer studies the relation between the neocorint and 
the provincial cultus, A double list of cities called neosoria and of metro- 
pote shows many names in common: the writer concludes that every neo- 
coriat city must have had a temple for provincial cultus. Sometimes the 
title of neocoria indicated not imperial worship but that of some local 
divinity. A careful and tedious examination of the coins enables the 
writer to settle approximately the time when the Asiatic cities became 
neocorta. An appendix is devoted to the priests of the provinces of Asia. 
Contrary to Waddington and Marquardt, he proves that there was not one 
high-priest of Asia with delegates in al! the cities of the xowdv "Acias, but 
as many high-priests as there were provincial temples. The work is care- 
ful and solid.—S. Rerxacn, in Revue Critique, 1889, No. 3. 


W. M. Furspers Perris, with chapters by A. 8. Murpay and F. 
Lu, Grirrira. Tanis. Part 1, 1886. Nebeaheh (Am) and Defen- 
neh (Tahpanhes), Fourth memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
4to, pp. 44 with xm pls.; and pp. vim—-116 with 11 pls. London, 
1888, Tribner. 


The first part of this memoir, on Tanis, is s continuation of the deserip- 
tion of the monuments, commenced in Tenis J, and there discontinued in 
the midst of the monuments of Ramessu II. ‘The descriptions are minute 
and careful, and include monuments of Merenptah, Ramessu II], Siamen, 
Sheshonk ITI, Taharka, and the Ptolemaic period. A chapter by Mr. 
Griffith is devoted to translations of the inscriptions published in both Tanis 
volumes. Nos. 1-65 are from Tanis I, and include Pepi I (v1 dynasty), 
Amenemhat I (on his statue), Usertesen I (on his statues), Usertesen I, 
Amenemhat IT (all of the x1 dynasty); Sebekhetep, Mermashau (xu 
dyn.), Apepi, the Hyksos; a quantity of inscriptions of Ramessu IT and 
Merenptah. Nos. 66-174 are given in the plates of this volume. This 
series of inscriptions forms almost a corpus of the inseriptions of the great 
temple of Tanis. From them Mr. Griffith draws conclusions, (1) as to 
the local worship of Tanis, (2) as to the position of Tanis in the political 
geography of Egypt, (3) as to the history of the kings. 

The succeeding monograph is on Tell Nebesheh. Chapter r deals with 
ite position and history. It borders on the salt swamps which surround the 
marshes of lake Menzaleh, 8 miles s. £. of San = Tanis, and is on land which 
has been so lowered and denuded by the wind, in the course of ages, that 
in most cases the foundations of subterranean tombs have been carried 
away. This fact, common throughout this low region of Egypt, accounts 
for the absence of early monuments, as the level has been lowered some- 
times as much as 15 feet. The monuments of the vi and xu dynasties 
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have usually been swept away many centuries ago, as those of the xrx and 
even of the xxyI dynasty are often entirely destroyed. The name of the 
ancient city was Am, capital of the xx nome (Am Pehu) of Lower Egypt. 
Tt seems to have been settled at the same time as its neighbor Tunis, un- 
der the x11 dynasty, Am being perhaps the legal and religious capital, 
while Tanis was superior in size and civic importance. The temple of 
Am, founded in the x1 dynasty or earlier, was completely rearranged by 
Ramessu Il, who reéstablished there the worship of Uati, dedicating a 
beautiful statue of that goddess and a pair of colossi of himself, covering 
the walls with inscriptions, and erecting clustered columna like those of 
Gurneh, The general resemblance between these two temples is remarkable, 
Tanis and Am alternated in favor. Tanis was neglected during the Rennas- 
cence, but rose under the Boubsstites; while Am was then neglected, but 
recovered under the Saites, when Tanis was neglected; while, under the 
Ptolemies and Romans, Tania flourished and Am fell to ruin, Chapter zt is 
devoted to the temples, of which there are two, one large and one small, 
Tn front of the propylon of the temenos stood a monument of Merenptah, 
unique in being a column of red granite around which were carved scenes 
of adoration and offering, while on its summit stood group of the king 
kneeling overshadowed by a hawk. The smaller temple was built by 
Aahmes I. There are some inscriptions of the “ chief of the chancellors 
and royal seal-bearer,” who have a series of scarabs like those of the kings 
of the x1—x1v dynasties: these viceroys occupy a unique position in Egyp- 
tian history and were probably the native viziers of Hyksos kings. ‘This 
is used to explain the appointment of Joseph, which “ was not an extra- 
ordinary act of an autocrat, but the filling up of a regular office of the 
head of the native administration.” Chapter my ia on the cemslery. The 
earliest tombs were of the xrx and xx dynasties, the latest, of the Persian 
period. The tombs belong to two if not three classea: (1) the great hashes 
or chamber-tombs, built on the surface and rising to a height of 10 or 15 
fect, the earliest of which appear to belong to the xxv dynasty ; (2) sub- 
terranean tombe, with wells of access; (3) a development of the subter- 
ranean tombs, consisting of large square hollows lined with brick walls 
and having stone chambers built in the space. Among the later tombs are 
two important contemporary but extremely distinct classee—the Kypriote 
and the Saitic. The former are so called from the pottery found in them. 
Chapter zy treats of the town, in which, though several long lines of street 
may be followed, the houses are mostly separate ingulae, Chapter r, by Mr, 
Griffith, analyses the inzeriptions, and describes the ushabii or figurines 
of limestone, sandstone, red pottery and glazed ware: the statuary and 
sarcophagi. In Chapter vz, Mr. Griffith gives an account of the excaya- 
tions at the emall mound of Gemaiyemi, 34 miles x. w. of Nebesheh, where 
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a temenos and temple were found with foundation deposits, vases, bronzes, 
models, efe., of Ptolemaic or Roman periods, It was evidently the place 
of residence of a group of artistic workers whose unfinished and less port- 
able work has here been discovered. Chaptera ri-xir are devoted to 
Detenneh. “In the sandy desert bordering on Lake Menzalch, some 
hours distant on the one hand from the cultivated Delta and on the 
other hand from the Suez canal, stand the ruins of the old frontier for- 
tress of Tahpanhes, Taphné, Daphnai, or Defenneh, built to guard the 
highway into Syria,” where the fort still remaining was built by Psamtik I 
of the xxvi dynasty, and garrisoned by the Ionian and Karian merce- 
naries. It was built «664 5.0, It became the rallying place for the 
Jewish emigrants fleeing from Judnea and the Babylonian king, the great- 
est emigration being recorded in the well-known text of Jeremiah. Here 
Nebuchadnezzar spread his royal pavilion at the time of his invasion, 
on the vast platform, or surrounding open court, at the place where Jere- 
mish, at the command of Jehovah, had taken great stones and hidden them 
in the mortar. Chapter rr treats of the Kaar and camp. The ruined 
mass of the fort is popularly known by the name of Koer-el-bint-el- 
Yehudi, “ the palace of the Jew's daughter,” and is another instance of the 
exactness and long continuance of popular traditions, as it reminds us that 
the “ king’s danghters” dwelt there. The most important find in the fort 
was that of the foundation deposits of Psamtik I, the oldest and finest yet 
discovered. Chapter rr, on the pottery, is of unusual interest, as it is the 
complement of the work at Naukratis, and is important for the history of 
Greek painted pottery. The types most usual at Naukratis are absent at 
Defenneh, and wice versa; and there seems good reason to believe that 
several classes of the pottery of Defenneh were made in the country, Their 
age is certain ; itis included within the hundred years which elapsed between 
the foundation of the fort, «. 665, and the complete removal of the Greeks 
by Aahmes, ¢ 565. The dates given to varieties of the Naukratis ware, 
between 565 and 595, are sustained by corresponding varieties at Defen- 
neh, which, as seen above, must date from the same period. Mr. Murray 
publishes, in Chapter x, some interesting observations on some of the Defen- 

neh vase-paintings, mostly of the archaic black-figured ware. One frag- 

ment is noticed in detail as having a striking likeness to scenes on the 
Frangois vase. Chapter x7 is devoted to the smal! antiquities, and Chap- 
fer xst'to the weights. In the latter, a very important general study of 
ancient weights is made, accompanied by elaborate catalogued tables. At 
Naukratis, 874 were found; at Nebesheh, only 21; while, at Defenneh, 
the supply was inexhaustible. In all, over 4000 weighings were performed. 
Some of the weights were of stone, but the great majority were of metal. 
Thestandards used were found to be the following: Egyptian fat standard ; 
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Assyrian shekel standard; Attic drachma standard; Aiginetan drachma 
standard; Phoenician shekel standard; Kighty-grain standard; Persian 
siglos standard; Roman uncia standard ; Arab dirhem standard. There 
are three interesting plates of curves. Pl. xivirr shows the “ Naukrntis 
curves of weights, 1885 and 1886": pl. xii the “ Defenneh curves of 
weights,” and pl. 1. the “comparisons of curves” (1) of (@) Naukratis, (6) 
Defenneh, and (¢) all previous collections; (2) of the (a) Naukratis Assyr- 
ian X38, (6) Asiatic Assyrian X14, (¢) Naukratis Phoenician, (d) 
Asiatic Phoenician; and (5) of the (a) Naukratis Assyrian * {, () the 
Asiatic Assyrian * 4, and the (¢) “Eighty grain.” The conclusion is 
drawn, that, for the later periods of Egyptian history, there were different 
families of tat weights, perpetuated and transmitted without their arche- 
types ever being quite masked in the process, and that these families were 
distributed throughout the country. The origin of the different standards 
is discussed in detail. The last, Chapter xi, ia on the site called Qan- 
tarch, by Mr. Griffith. A. L. Frorumanuan, Jr. 


H. Poaxon. Les Inseriptions Babyloniennes du Wady Brissa. Ou- 
yrage accompagné de 14 planches. RK. 8vo, pp, 22 and 199. Paris, 
1887, Vieweg. 


For the past ten years, M. Pognon has been a constant contributor to 
Aseyriological study and literature. His government positions in the Esst 
have given him exceptional opportunities for study and original investiga- 
tion in this line. Previous to the publication of the work in hand, he has 
given us L' Inscription de Bavian (1879) and Inscription de Mérou-Nérar 
Je (1884). Both of these works were close critical studies of the inscriptions 
named, and were contributions of a very decided nature to Assyriology. 

This new work contains inscriptions which are now published for the 
first time. Their originals are found: in the Lebanon Mountains, about 
two days’ march east of Tripoli of Syria. Two hours north of the village 
of Hermel, on the left bank of the Orontes river, is found Wady Brisa. 
One and one-half hours up this wady brings one to the Babylonian inserip- 
tions published by M. Pognon. On the right side of the wady, upon the 
rock-wall, the inscription ia written in archaic Babylonian characters. On 
the left side of the wady, the inscription, not identical with that of the 
right eide, is written in the cursive, or later, Babylonian characters. On 
the right side, a rectangular space about 16 ft. * 10 ft. had been chiselled 
out and polished down to a smooth surface, to receive the inscription, Upon 
this surface, however, are seen the remains of a basrelief. The dim out- 
lines of a man in an erect position, scizing an animal, probably a lion, 
which stands on his hind feet and raises one paw to strike his adversary, 
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are readily discernible. This relief occupies the extreme left of prepared 
space. Over and under this figure, and filling all the available space, are 
found nine columns of inscriptions. ‘The entire surface has been badly 
mutilated by the natives, supposing that it marked hidden treasures. In 
fact, the lower border of rough rock which encloses the whole space has 
been entirely cut away, even below the level of the ground. The entire 
inseription contains 291 lines and parts of lines. 

On the left side of the wady, the rock-wall had been prepared in like 
proportions, Upon the surface is found the Babylonian inscription in 
eursive characters. It is in a much better state of preservation than its 
mate, Upon this surface also, one notes the remains of o basrelief. Tt 
seems to have been a man standing before a leatle= tree, The remaining 
fragments of the relief are simply the top of the tree, and the tiara of the 
man. The scribe of this inseription had miscalculated. The inseription 
not only covers all the prepared rectangle at his disposal, but, of its ten 
columns, between three and four are written upon the rock outside of the 
originally prepared space. Of this inscription we have intact 420 lines 
and parts of lines: so that the two inseriptions give us about 700 lines 
of additional Babylonian inscriptions from the time of Nebuchadnezzar. 

The archaic inscription contains very little that will add to our knowl- 
edge of Nebuchadnezzar. The principal theme is his loyalty to the gods, 
in worship, festivals, and restoration of temples, palaces, and Babylon. 
In the third column there is a digression for Nebuchadnezzar, in that men- 
tion is made of an expedition over difficult ways and across the desert. 
The cursive-character ingcription repeats somewhat from the archaic. But 
there is a considerable amount of material found only here. Nebuchad- 
nezzar constructed a levee between the Tigris and Euphrates. He made 
an expedition into the mountains of Lebanon—and here the inseription is 
too mutilated to be made out. Undoubtedly, if the inscription were intact, 
we should here find an exception to Nebuchadnezzar’s supposed rule in 
his inseriptions. We should discover a detailed account of his sieges and 
victories in the West. 

In his translation, M. Pognon leaves large numbers of ideograms unread 
and unpronounced, especially in the enumeration of the articles received 
as tribute, and the offerings to the gods. This method is rather more com- 
mendable than that employed by the Rev. C. J. Ball, M. A., in his trans- 
lntions of the Nebuchadnezzar inscriptions in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology (vol. x, No. 2, pp. 87-129; No. 3, pp. 215-30; No. 
4, pp. 290-09; No.7, pp. 359-63). M. Pognon asserts his substantial agree- 
ment with M. Halévy in the belief that there is no such language as the 
Accadian, This belief is gaining ground constantly, and counts among its 
adherents to-day even the learned author of the new Assyrisches Worterbuch, 
Professor Friedrich Delitzsch of Leipzig. 
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The first 22 pages of our work are printed and contain the author's trans- 
Intions. Next follow 123 pages of philological notes on the inscription. 
The most uncommon ideograms then follow on 20 pages. The phonetic 
words expressed in cuneiform characters are then arranged, on 53 pages, 
after the order of the Hebrew and Arabic alphabet, This arrangement 
and expression of the words is too mechanical and stilted. It would be 
much more simple and plain to every one, and serve all its ends as well, 
if expressed in Latin characters. All the foregoing, except 22 pages, is 
autographed in a clear and beautiful hand. Four phototype plates then 
follow, giving two views of each side of the wady where the inscriptions 
are found, They are not first-class in workmanship, and give one but a 
poor idea of the things they attempt to present. Ten folding autograph 
facsimile plates give us in a clear, steady, strong hand the whole body of 
inscriptions, both archaic and cursive. They are a real and valuable con- 
tribution to the already large number of inscriptions belonging to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 


Morgan Pork, Ill. 


Ina M. Price. 


CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY. 


P. H. AnticHayx, Grands voyages de découvertes dea Anciens. 8vo, 
pp. 318. Delagrave, Paris. 

The first half of the volume deals with mythical voyages, the Argonauts, 
the Odyssey, the Aeneid—the second half deals with Alexander's J. ourmey 
to India, the voyages of the Phoenicians, Himilco, Pytheas, Hanno, the 
voyage under Necho, Sataspes’ travels, Skylax, Eudoxos, Polybios, the 
Ptolemaic geography, and the traditions of the Atlantidai, By no means 
uncritical, the little volume is simple, intelligible and well-written,— Berl 
phil. Wook., 1888, No. 52. 


Hueo Buiuner, Wher die Bedeutung der antiken Denkméler als kul- 
turhustorische, Rede, gehalten am 28 April 1888 beim Antritte des 
Rektorats, R. 8vo, pp. 28. Meyer u, Zeller, Zurich, 1888. 
Following his predecessor's energetic appeal for the retention of the 

ancient languages in the gymnasial curriculum, Dr. Bliimner emphasizes 

the importance of the study of ancient art in connection with the literary 
and historical study of ancient authors. To-day, when discoveries are 
being made in Greece which give new solutions to old problems and raise 
new questions, no philologist can deny that the monuments are of the high- 
est importance in furnishing material in the departments of political his- 
tory, religion, and mythology, and, more than all, in the history of culture, 
—Orro Kern in Woeh, j. dass. Phil,, 1889, No, 4. 
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Hersnicn Bruns. Geachichte der griechischen Kiinaller. Zweite 
Auflage. Vollstindig in cirea fiinfzehn Lieferungen. Ebner und 
Seubert, Stuttgart, 1889. 

This is a reproduction of the first edition without changes, with the ex- 
ception of a new paging and the introduction of a few typographical errors, 
Tt will place the book on the market for less money, but otherwise interests 
no one. The ground broken by Brunn thirty years ago has produced so 
much fruit in the knowledge of Greek ort and artiste that it is greatly to 
be regretted that the history of art, for which his history of artists was 
considered only a2 preparatory, has not yet made its appearance. If, in 
the new edition, merely the names of artists recently discovered or a com- 
pendium of recent literature were given, these would be additions of value. 
—F. Korrr in Berl. phil. Wock., 1888, No, 49, 


Rorert Burs. Roman Literature in relation to Roman Art. Pp. x- 

315, with illustrations. London, 1888, Macmillan. 

The object of the author is to show how some of the erroneous tendencies 
in Roman history and glyptic art had their origin in the national charac- 
ter and circumstances, ‘There are five essays, on (1) Portraiture; (2) His- 
torical and National Tendencies; (3) Composite and Colossal Art; (4) 
Technical Finish and luxurious Refinement; (5) Romano-Greek archi- 
tecture. The conclusion is, to find in the Romans extreme realism, a pon- 
derous love of detail, a tendency towards the colossal, and over-refinement 
and the display of technical skill. The final chapter on architecture is 
good, and taken mostly from the author’s previous work, Rome and the 
Campagna,—Cercit Surrn in Classical Review, Nov, 1858. 


Hans Drovsen. Krieqsalterthiimer, I Halfte, Aus Hermann’s Lehr- 
buch der griech. Antiquitiéten. 1. 2,1. pp. 184. Neuhersg. von 
Bliimner u. Dittenberger, Freiburg in B. 

This work is distinguished from other treatises on the subject, except 
Riistow u. Kichlys's Geschichte des griechischen Kriegewesens, in making 
the art of war of primary and political, and other issue: of secondary, im- 
portance. The first book treats of weapons, classes of troops, and elementary 
tactics of the Greeks ; the second, of the art and conduct of war until the 
time of Philip of Macedon ; the third, from Philip to Pyrrhos; the fourth, 
of the Hellenistic period. It is more comprehensive and more critical than 
Ristow and Kéchlys—Aporr Baver in Berl, phil. Woch., 1885, No. 40. 


C. Hasse. Wiederherstellung antiker Bildwerke, Zweites Heft. Mit 
7 lithographierten Tafeln. Fol., pp. 21. Jena, 1888, G. Fischer. 
Tt is a cause for congratulation when an anatomist undertakes recon- 

structions of ancient sculpture, as he is usually in a better position than 
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an artist or an archmologist to determine from the muscular indications how 
the original design was executed. Such attempts, however, made upon 
anatomical considerations alone are not always successful, as, for instance, 
the reconstruction of the Aphrodite of Melos, suggested by Hasse himself 
in 1882. It were better aleo in the present attempts, if our author had 
made more careful use of archeological literature, For the reconstruction 
of the Lioneus, he brings forward no new material, and acknowledges his 
incapacity to determine it in the absence of the head. In restoring the 
Torso Belvidere, anatomical considerations determine the position as one 
of rest, but do not afford a basis for placing in the left hand of the Hera- 
kles the apple of the Heaperides—P. Werzsackerr in Wook. f. blass. Phil, 
1888, No. 51. 


Ropoiro Laxctant. Ancient Rome in the light of recent discoveries, 

With 100 illustrations. 8vo, pp. xx1x-—329. New York, 1888, 

All those who were privileged to listen to Comm. Lancinni's course of 
lectures on Rome, delivered in this country during the winter of 1586-87, 
will enjoy seeing them in book form in this elegant volume. It is divided 
into the following chapters: 1. Renaissance of archeological studies, 1. 
Foundation and prehistoric life of Rome. wun. Sanitary condition of ancient 
Rome, 1v. Publie places of resort. v. The Palace of the Cacsara, vt. 
The House of the Vestals, vu. The public libreries of ancient and mediaeval 
fiome. vit. Police and fire department of ancient Rome, ox. The Tiber 
and the Claudian Harbor, x. The Campagna, x1. The diaappearance of 
worke of art, and thetr discovery in recent years. Under these headings the 
widest possible field is covered. In Rome's history, we pass from the time 
previous to its foundation, through all the various periods, to that of the 
present modernizations: we are also led, step by step, not only through all 
the sections and groupe of important buildings of ancient Rome, but to 
the port of Ostia and over the Campagna. Certain subjects are dwelt upon 
at especial length, because illustrated by the more recent discoveries, as, 
for instance, the House of the Vestals, the police, the bronze statues, and 
the harbor of Ostia, the excavation of which Professor Lanciani is himeelf 
directing. 

There is no claim in this book to absolute novelty of material or of 
opinion: it professes to be simply a popular presentation of the latest 
results. As such it is extremely attractive from the easy style of the prose, 
the excellence of the illustrations, and the general typographical elegance. 
The greater part of the preface is devoted to an apology for the present 
condition of Rome, the rebuilding of the city and the consequent damage 
tomonuments. It is no doubt true that much exaggeration has been shown 
in the attacks on the municipality and the government, and that a great 
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part of the harm done is a private account to be settled between the specu- 
lative building associations and private owners. In this part of his work 
and in the interesting chapter on the renaissance of archwological study, 
the author, through « tendency to view the Italian Middle Ages through 
exclusively Roman glasses, not only falls into the injustice of stigmatizing 
the entire period previous to the Renaissance as one of “ barbarism " 
whose “ poverty and ignorance” “made the raising of new structures 
either difficult or impossible,” thus ignoring even the share in an early 
Renaissance (of which Frederick [1 was the central figure) token by the 
Roman school which we are accustomed to individualize under the name 
of the “ Cosmati—but he also is led into giving to the Tribune Cols di 
Renzo the title of the first archwologist, a title to which our learned friend 
M. Miintz would probably not agree, as it does not accord with the mass 
of material which he has brought forward to prove a Renaissance in North 
Italy during the xrv century. But it would be hardly fair to seriously 
raise a question with the author regarding a period which he has not made 
his special study. Several ‘corrections regarding the chapter on the Pre- 
historic life of Rome have recently appeared in the N, Y. Nation from the 
pen of Mr. Henry W. Haynes and others, especially in regard to the mis- 
take of attributing the earliest tombs to a period anterior to the use of iron, 
ie.,to the bronze age. Lanciani is quite right, according to the best evi- 
dence, in denying Middleton’s assertion of the preexistence of an Etruscan 
city on the site of Rome, and in supporting ite Alban origin, 30 completely 
proved by the recent discoveries in the archaic necropolis. In his chapter 
on the obscure question of the sanitary conditions of ancient Rome, he is 
obliged to resort to the vague hypotheses of the “ purifying action of tel- 
lurie fires, of sulphuric emanations, and of many kinds of healing mineral 
springs,” in order to explain the better sanitary condition of the entire 
region in the earliest period of the city; and he considers the change for 
the worse to be due to the extinction of volcanic life in Latium. Professor 
Lanciani might, however, on this subject have uzed the results of the recent 
interesting investigations of the well-known French archeologist, M. René 
de la Blanchére;' into the entire system of drainage of the region of the Cam- 
pagna in the neighborhood of Velletri and a great part of Latium, employed 
by the pre-Roman tribes to drain off the infiltrating waters from the high 
lakes into the sea. In Imperial Rome Professor Lanciani is thoroughly at 
home: no one knows it better in a practical way, through the experience af 
many years of personal work, and the picture he gives us of it is wonder- 
fully graphic and real. 
| A. L. Frornrscanm, J. 

1A brief summary of these investigations is given in the Journal of Archmology, 

vol. rv, pp. 211-12. 
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Max Mayer. Die Giganten und Titanen in der antiken Sage und 
- Kune. Berlin, 1887, Weidmann’sche Buchhandlung. 

This book intends to be a contribution to the study of Greek religion 
and archeology. It is ingenious but paradoxical, and unsatisfactory from 
both lack of clearness and narrow range of hypotheses—chiefly solar. He 
expounds the myth of the giant satisfactorily, although he does not suffi- 
ciently emphasize their charncter ss elemental forces. His chapter on the 
character und myth of the Titans contains many unproved conclusions 
and unreal arguments. The writer denies any early worship anterior to or 
separate from that of Zeus as chief god, and considers the Titanic person- 
ages as hypostases of Zeus, Poseidon, or Helios. A large part is occupied 
With attempts at a philological analysis of names for which the author 
shows no special acquirements: he emphasizes unreal contradictions, makes 
much of apparent verbal connections, and attempts to crystallize what is 
vague. Although little independent archwological judgment is shown, the 
latter part contains a valuable compendium of monuments relating to the 
gigantomachy—Cloasical Review, Nov., 1588. 


WALTHER MOLLER, Die Theseusmetopen vom Theseion zu Athen in - 
threm Verhdltniss zur Vasenmalerei, Fin archdologischer Beitrag. 8vo, 
pp- 63. Gottingen, 1888, Akad. Buchhandlung. 

After having compared the metopes of the Theseion with the painted 
representations of the deeds of Theseus by Euphronios and his school, 
Gurlitt concluded that not the metopes but an older monumental work, 
possibly a frieze in the temple of Theseus, afforded the prototype for the 
vase-painters. W. Klein, in his Huphronios, considered these metopes the 
first monumental expression of the deeds of Theseus, to which Euphronios 
and his school were immediately indebted. W. Miiller now takes up the 
subject as a special question, collects a large number of examples from 
vase-paintings, and, comparing them with the eight metopes, reaches a con- 
clusion which coincides with that of Gurlitt—M. Gururrr in Berl, phil, 
Woeh., 1885, No, 46. | 


L. Preiier. (Griechische Mythologie. Vierte Aujlage von CARL 

Rorert. Ed, I, erste Haltte, 

This fourth edition is a far greater improvement on the third than that 
was on its predecessor, in thorough revision, alteration and enlargement, 
thus increasing the usefulness of the work and placing it abreast of recent 
advance in the eubject. These improvements are due to Professor Robert. 
His changes are of several kinds, ¢,y.: (1) the frequent elimination of the 
naturalistic origin assigned to Greek gods by Preller: (2) a greater com- 
pleteness in the history of the artistic representation of each deity ; (3) 
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the remodelling of many passages with fuller literary references and more 
precise knowledge ; (4) the recognition that cultus does not change like 
mythology, and is consequently important for the study of early mytho- 
logical conditions; (5) numerous additions from the cults of Asia Minor, 
and a fuller recourse in general to the historical method.—W. M. Ramsay 
in Classical Review, Nov., 1888, 


Orro Pucusteis. Das Jonisehe Cupitell, Siebenundvierzigtes Pro- 
eramm zum Winckelmannsfeste der arch. Gesell. zu Berlin, 

This is a critical treatise in which the [onic capitals hitherto brought to 
light are classed according to the age and geographical distribution of the 
various types. Great success is shown in the strict classification into groups, 
thus making evident the separate influence of certain forms of the capital 
through long periods, as shown in successive monuments. The writer, how- 
ever, seems seriously at fault in his references to the history of the early 
development into the perfected Greek Tonic capital, especially in attributing 
a totally different origin to the horizontal and vertical spirals, considering 
the first to be a purely linear ornament, and the second a floral form in 
linear presentation. —J. T. Cuarke, in Claasioal Review, Oct., 1685. 


Errore pe Roactero, Disionario epigrafico di antichita romane, 

Fase. 1-10 (Abacus-Aeternus), Roma, Pasqualucci. 

The first ten parts form only the beginning of this extensive work, in 
which Ruggiero is accomplishing even more than he promised, Instead 
of the brief explanations with which he wished to accompany the inscribed 
monuments, he furnishes us with thorough-going treatises, which not only 
illustrate but advance the present condition of our knowledge. If merely 
all public and private legal relations should be treated with the same elab- 
oration as in the article Aedilis, divided as it is into many divisions and 
subdivisions, it is questionable if the author would live to complete the 
task, Such, however, is the care with which Ruggiero has gathered and 
managed his materials, that it is to be hoped that he will himself do as 
much of the work as is possible. Not only Italian, but other epizraphical 
and archeological sources have been freely utilized. The work will be 
specially valuable for the history of Roman law.—A. Cuamepato in Beri. 
phil. Wock., 1888, No. 51. 


Bruno Saver. Die Anjfiingeder statucrischen Gruppe. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der griechischen Plastik. 8vo, pp. 82. Leipzig, 1887, 
Seemann. 

After a brief introduction, the author considers Greek statuary groupe 
prior to the time of Myron, and promises to continue the subject in a sub- 
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sequent work, It is unfortunate that he leaves out of sight statuettes and 
relief sculpture, and confines his attention exclusively to larger sculpture 
in the round, as archmology has already suffered sufficiently from the exelu- 
sive consideration of the larger as distinguished from smaller works of art. 
Gable sculptures, for example, are not properly understood except as the 
limit in the development of gable reliefs. This should not be forgotten when 
they are considered with sculptures which stand in the line of development 
of independent groupe. His treatment of individual groups, especially 
that of the Tyrannicides, is at once thorough and sympathethic—O, Bim 
in Berl, phil. Woeh., 1888, No, 48, 


Orro Scauutz. Die Ortsqattheiten in der griechischen und roemisohen 

Kunst, 8vo, pp. 84. Berlin, 1889, Calvary. 

The great majority of Hellenic divinities preserved to the end their 
primitive local character, in particular the divinities of the earth, sea, 
mountains, rivers, and springs. It is difficult to recognize them in works 
of art, The author distinguishes rightly between personifications of local- 
ities (¢. g., river Kladeos) and local divinities (demon Sosipolis in Elis), 
Representations of local divinities increase greatly after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great with the increasing taste for personifications and the 
picturesque. The author makes a special study of the river-gods, and 
enumerates, to illustrate them, a quantity of reliefs, paintings, and coins; 
this latter part being somewhat confused on account of a lack of classifi- 
cation—S. Rerace in Revue Critique, 1889, No. 3. 


L. Unurcus. Uber griechische Kunatschriftsteller. 8vo, pp.48. Wirz- 

burg, 1887. 

This pamphlet treats of Greek writers on art and artists: (1) of artists 
like Polykleitos and Pamphilos, who wrote systematic and technical in- 
structions for their pupile; (2) of lay writers on art and artista, as Duris 
of Samos, Xenokrates, Antigonos and Polemon. The meaning of the author 
ie not always clearly expressed, but his work exhibits sound critical judg- 
ment and acquaintance with his subject.— Wook. f. tlass, Phil, 1888, No. 44. 


Max ZoELLER. Griechische und rémiache Privatalterthiimer. R. 8vo, 
pp. 427. Breslau, 1887, Koebner. 

The favorable reception given to the author's Rimuische Staats-und Rechte 
allerthiimer led to the publication, two years later, of this compendium of 
Greek and Homan private antiquities, The work shows a clever arrange- 
ment of material, but lacks accuracy and completeness. As a text-book 
it cannot replace H. Bliimner’s edition of K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der 
griechischen Privatallerthiimer, and A. Man's edition of Marquardt’s Privat- 
leben der Rimer—O, ScuuLraess in Woch. f. basa. Phil., 1888, No, 44. 
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CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 


Rupvotr Errecsercer-Ausert Ine. Quellenachriften fiir Aunst- 
geschichte und Kunsttechnik des Mittelaltera und der Neuzeit. Begriin- 
det von Rudolf Hitelberger von Edelberg. Fortgesetst von Albert Ilq. 
Neue Folge. I. Band. Der Anonimo Morelliano, I. Abtheilung. Text 
und Ubersetzung von Dr. THEODOR FRIMMEL. 8vo, pp. 126. Wien, 
1888, Carl Graeser. 


In 1871, Rudolph Eitelberger began to publish a collection of original 
documents illustrating the history of art during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, under the patronage of the Austrian Ministry of Worship 
and Public Instruction. Of this useful and important publication eighteen 
volumes, edited by various writers, had appeared in 1882 before the death 
of the general editor. These included Cennino Cennini’s treatise ; the 
early medieval writers, Heraclius and Theophilus; documents for Byzan- 
tine art collected by Unger ; Condivi's life of Michelangelo; Leonardo da 
Vinci's Book of Painting; and the writings of Dolec, Albrecht Durer, 
Biondo, Alberti, and others. Dr, A. Ig, « pupil of Dr. Eitelberger, has 
now been charged with the continuation of this task on the same plan, 
except that the period succeeding the Renaissance ts included. It is with 
great pleasure that we find that those works which had remained incom- 
plete will be finished, as this will involve the continuation of Dr. Unger's 
important collection of Byzantine documents. Among the works to be 
published in the new series the following are announced: (1) Morelli’s 
Anonimo, by Dr. Th. Frimmel; (2) Filarete’s Tratiato, by Dr. W. von 
Oettingen ; (8) Piero della Francesca’s Trattato, by Dr. Sitte; efe. 

The volume before us includes the Italinn text with a page-for-page 
German translation of Morelli’s Anonimo, otherwise termed Marcanton 
Michiel’s Notizia d’opere del disegno. This edition shows a careful study 
of the one ma. of the text, later additions and corrections being carefully 
noted, as well as all the points in which the readings differ from those 
adopted in Morelli’s and Frizzoni’s editions, Part 1 will doubtless soon 
follow with a critical treatment of the text and its contents, and, perhaps, 
interesting attempts at identifications. 

It is well known that the book of the Anonimo, written in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, is one of the most precious records of Italian 
art and art collections. It professes to be nothing more than a summary 
description of monuments, and a catalogue of works of art seen by the 
writer; but the very period in which it was written shows its value; in 
fact, it comes next to Vasari in point of interest. The cities visited are 
Padova (careful descr. of everything inS.Antonio), Cremona, Milano, Pavia, 
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Bergamo, Crema, and Venezia, the descriptions of the first and the Inst being 
especially full. The works of art in churches and in the hands of private 
individuals are described with dates, names of authors, and details of sub- 
ject:. whenever the object was considered antique it was so noted. It will 
be seen that the theatre of the author's visits was North Italy exclusively. 
The visits are sometimes dated: those in Venice being of different dates, 
in the years 1512, 1521, 1525, 1528, 1529, 1530, 1591, 1532, 1543. 


A. L. F., Jn. 


Hersricn Horrzwerr. Handbuch der altchristlichen Architektur, 
Form, Einrichtung und Aussehmiickung der altchristlichen Kirchen, 
Baptisterien und Sewlptur-Bawlen, Mit circa 180 Dlustrationen. 
Vollst. in ca, § lign, Erste Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 48. Stuttgart, 1889, 
Ebner & Senbert, 


Only the first number of this work has been issued, so that a full notice 
of it will be deferred to a future date. In the interest, however, of those 
who are seeking for a clear, simple, systematic and masterly exposition of 
the subject of early-Christian architecture, these few lines are written in 
recommendation of this book. It can already be said of it, as is claimed 
by the author, that here the subject is for the first time treated from the 
archeological (instead of from the purely historical or teathetic) stand point, 
In this number we have: 1. Position and Orientation of the churehes, 11. 
Pertbolos, Atrtwm and Norther, considered under the headings of (a) name, 
(6) origin, (c) form. 111. The main building: a, Busilioas; 1. The body ; 
(a) position; (4) proportions; (¢) ground-plan; (¢) cross-section, ineluding 
lighting, galleries. tv. Single members of the construction, such as piers, 
eross-arches, columns, columnar orders, shafts, capitals, imposts, The sub- 
ject is not only subdivided with judgment and ingenuity, but is treated with 
clearness and with « touch that shows a thorough mastery of the material, 
In previous works on this subject, even if'a good acquaintance be shown with 
existing monuments not only in Italy but in Syria and Africa, no account 
is taken of literary sourees. This very important side of the subject is one 
to which Dr. Holtzinger has given great attention and for which he has 
collected abundant material. He makes use not only of such well-known 
Works as those of Optatus, Prokopios, Eusebios, Sokrates, Paulinus, the 
Liber Pontificalis of Rome, but of more unusual sources, such as Coricius 
of Gaza, Tertullian, many inscriptions, the Liber Pontificalis of Ravenna, 

This method makes the work invaluable: (1) for a euide in class-room 
instruction ; (2) a8 a skeleton for the specialist, who can classify his notes 
under these headings, Finally, for any one desiring to learn about the 


subject, this is the clearest form of presentation, though, for questions of 
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style and historic sequence, the reading of it should be supplemented by 
that of Reber's handbook or Schnaase’s, Libke’s, or Kugler’s, larger works, 
A. L._F., Jn. 


Cant. NEUMANN, Griechisehe Geachichtschreiher und Geachichtaquellen 
tm nedlften Jahrhundert, 8yo, pp. VI-105. Leipzig, 1888, Duncker 

u. Humblot, 

The main object of this book is to give an account of the historical works 
of Anna Komnena, of Theodoros Prodromos, and of Johannes Kinnamoas: 
but the author also touches upon many interesting points of Byzantine his- 
tory and literature. His attempt to define Byzantine civilization is helpful, 
but should be accepted as a provisional definition only. Amongst the results 
of his investigations may be cited the proof that there were two writers of 
the name Prodromos, and that in the text of Johannes Kinnamos we have 
only an epitome of the original work. An interesting parallel is found 
between the poems of Ptochoprodromos and those of Walther v. d. Vogel- 
weide.— W ascikE in Berl, phil, Woch., 1888, No. 49. 


Orro Pout, Die allchristliche Fresko- und. Mosaik-Malerei. 8vo, pp. 

203, Leipzig, 1888, Hinrichs. 

The book is divided into five sections: 1, Relation of the Christians to 
the art of the ancient world, 2. Monuments: (a2) Catacomb-pictures ; (6) 
Mosaics. 3. Documents. 4, Interpretation of early-Christian paintings. 5. 
Decadence of early-Christian painting. In the seeond section, the existing 
early-Christian pictures are mentioned in chronological order, and refer- 
ences are given to the catacombs, churches, efe., when they are found, and 
to the books in which they are reproduced. In the fourth section, he opposes 
the extreme Catholic position of E. Frantz ( Geach. d. christ, Malerei), that 
these pictures rose under clerical guidance in illustration of Catholic 
dogmas, and also the extreme classical view of A. Hasenclever (Alichriatl. 
Graberechmuck), who sees in early-Christian art nothing more than a soul- 
less imitation of the antique. The style of the work is fuscinating and will 
win for the author many adherents to his viewe—F. W. Scawarz.ose in 
Berl. phil. Woeh., 1888, No. 36. 


THE RENAISSANCE. 

Evetne Mtwyrz. Histoire de fF Art pendant la Renaissance [tome] 
I, Ttalie, Les Primitifs, Ouyrage contenant cing cent quatorze 
illustrations insérées dans le texte, quatre planches, ete. 4to, pp. 
44. Paris, 1889, Hachette, 

Finally, we are to have a general history of art during the period of the 

enaissance, covering not only every one of its branches but all the yarious 
5 
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countries in which it developed under different forms and aspeeta. It is 
by a writer in whom we may have perfect confidence, for he has shown 
himeelf by previously published works' a thorough master of the subject 
and the period. ‘This is the first of several bulky quarto volumes. It is 
devoted to Italy and to its early Renaissance of the xv century. It can- 
not be expected that # full idea be given of its contents in thia short notice, 
In the introduction, M. Mints givesa short but graphic picture of the broad 
features of Italian society in the xv century, ita classes and its tendencies, 
of the condition of literature and of the general role of art as connected 
with the public and private life of the period, and of the general periods 
into which the art of the Rennissance may be divided. Before attacking 
the history of art proper, the writer studies the various factors which 
determined its development. He hus adopted the following sequence: (1) 
the patrons (lords, communes, and private individuals) who directed and 
encouraged the efforts of artists, grouped according to regions and accom- 
panied by a map of artistic Italy in the xv century—a life-like sketch of 
the society in which the artists lived ; (2) the sources and constituent ele 
ments of the early Renaissance—antiquity on the one hand and nature 
and contemporary society on the other, with especial streas on the realistic 
side, & ¢.,0n the elements taken from the life of the day; (3) the body of 
the work, treating of the arts in themselves, divided into (2) Architecture, 
from Brunellesco to Bramante (book m1); (6) Sculpture, from Donatello to 
Verrocchio (book rv); (¢) Painting, from Masaccio to Mantegna (book v); 
(d) Engraving and the decorative arts (book vr). 

This first volume embraces, then, the whole of the early Renaissance in 
Italy, finishing in the last quarter of the xv century. The subject is well 
adupted to a separate treatment, and the treatment is clear and systematic. 
The various points made by the text are fully supported by admirably 
chosen illustrations, done, for the great part, in the new halftone process 
which is becoming so deservedly popular in all countries, A rapid glance 
is sufficient to bring out certain general qualities of excellence runting 
through the book. We notice, for example, a broad aequaintance with 
the literature of the Renaissance and with contemporary documents: an 
element which contributes to round out a picture which otherwise would 
be incomplete. Besides, M. Miintz has not the fault of sn many, & con- 
temptuous ignoring of the Middle Ages, with which he is thoroughly in 
touch, and so is able to better appreciate the transition to the Renaissance. 
In handling the vast accumulation of material which he has been col- 
lecting with marvellous industry, he shows the skill in arrangement, the 

* Lea Précurseurs de la Renaissance, 2 vols; Les Arts & lu Cour des Popes; La Renais- 
cance en fialie ef en France d l'tpoyue de Charles VITT; Donatello (in Les Artistes Cd- 
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lightness of touch, and clearness of exposition that characterize the best 
French writers. The interest of the reader is kept unflagging by the con- 
stant introduction of ideas, inferences, deductions and analogies suggested 
by the facts. The writer's optimism is evident; he is himself conscious of 
of it, and administers every now and then an antidote, exposing come of 
the evident weaknesses or errors of the Renaissance. 

M. Mintz thus resumes, at the close, his own impressions of this period : 
“The multiplicityjof the|means of expression chosen or discovered by the 
artists and Maecenases of the fifteenth century would alone be sufficient 
toshow to what degree the quattrocentista possessed plastic sense, and how 
far this faculty predominated over all others—over the literary sense, the sci- 
entific senge, and even the moral sense. They sought after progress and per- 
fection anywhere, among the ancients as well as among the Germans or the 
Eastern nations; they opened their souls . . to every thrilling impression 
that could be expressed by the arts of design, united the ardent worship of 
nature with an almost superstitious respect for classic tradition, and, by 
combining these very distinct elements, produced a style less pure and less 
powerful than that of the following period, but certainly more picturesque, 
vigorous, characteristic, and life-like,” 

A. L, iaaeaa, Jn. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPORT ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS IN 
EGYPT DURING THE SEASON OF |I888-80. 

During the winter just past, the soil of Egypt has yielded to the ever- 
busy villagers the usual abundance of saleable antiquities; and the decree 
that these may not be exported without consent from the museum at Balaq, 
is not so uniformly enforced as to prevent smuggling. Instead of being 
put on public sale, which ia now permitted everywhere, the best small ob- 
jects are apt to go, as soon ne found, into private collections, at prices vary- 
ing from 5 to 50 dollars.’ On the other hand, those who dig to interpret 
what they find have also made progress, though the results, taken together, 
eorreapond rather to the lowness of the Nile this year, though they should 
have been favored by it. 

Tet Basta=Bousasstis.—M, Naville, with whom I have stayed, com- 
pleted here, between Feb. 4 and Mar, 30, the third and last season of work 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund upon this important site. [At the Gen- 
eral Meeting in London on April 12 M. Naville is to make a brief report.] 

The previously exposed area of the temple, which was densely strewn 
from 1 to 4 met. below the surface with granite blocks, has been extended 
lengthwise by several meters, and a few more fragments have thos been 
revealed. The use of the fallen pile as a mill-stone quarry, and the soft- 
ness of the mud beneath it, have made it impossible to trace angles or 
foundations. Fragments of a pavement of basalt are found on all sides, 
but there is no certain trace of the low surrounding wall mentioned by 
Herodotes. The small lotus-bud columns of a gateway (7) lie north of the 
western end, six or seven rods from where the blocks are most thickly 
strewn; but the remains of the once lofty eastern entrance are too frag- 
mentary to be of use. 

The general depression of the temple site, the level bed of the surround- 
ing lake, and the strata of ruined dwellings rising high on every side, 


' Nevertheless, the Museum is rapidly growing, and the removal to the spacious 
quarters ot Giteh will perhaps be welcome, It is to be hoped that all its treasures 
will then become available to students, and that it will be able to curry out its 
own or some other system of labelling. The Budget already contains an item of 
£1000 towards the expense of the transfer, If other foreign achools be estublisteadd 
here upon a plan similar to that of the Mission Franeaise en Egypte, to afford facilities 
for the study of Egyptology in Eygpt, it may be expected that the student-colony 
will be forced to remove, build, and reside near the Gizeh palace, 
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accord precisely with the description that Herodotos wrote after he had 
looked down upon “the most beautiful temple in Egypt,” where 70,000 
persons assembled to do homage to the goddess. Like most mounds in 
the Delta, this ancient town, which covers about three-fourths of a square 
mile, is gradually being carried away to be spread upon the fields of the 
villagers, Corners and sections of mud-brick walls still rise irregularly 
above the layer of potsherds that have been sifted out; but old street-lines 
are rarely traceable, and ultimate levelling is almost certain to follow. 

The finding, last year, of many statues of all periods, especially while 
rolling the blocks of the second hall—the Festival Hall of Osorkon H— 
gave promise of similar rewards for work to be done in the eastern and 
western ends: but the famous Hyksos heads remain incomplete, and no 
more examples of the broad face and crisped hair of the Ancient Empire 
have appeared. All the stones of the first hall have been turned, and a 
careful search has been made among the less-frequently inseribed remains 
covering the great area in which were the fragments of the shrine to the 
west of the hypostyle hall, It is only the number of inscribed and sculp- 
tured blocks that has been materially increased. One of these shows the 
original red paint wpon the red granite throughout the deep carving of a 
full-length figure, with accompanying words; and on another fragment of 
basalt the figure of Nefer ‘Tum is etill distinctly yellow. Further, the num- 
ber of kings who left their names at Boubastis has risen to twenty-six. 

The high antiquity of the temple, and the extended influence of the 
fourth dynasty within the Delta are made clear by the recent discovery, 
in the eastern hall, of the standards of Khufu and of Khefren (the pyra- 
mid kings) deeply and carefully cut and perfectly preserved. That Khu- 
fu’s block, a heavy architrave, shows the usurpation of Rameses IT is only 
one of many signs that the temple had been more than once ruined 
and rebuilt, The cartouches of Pepi of the vr dynasty were the oldest 
that had already been found: now, Amenemhat I appears in addition to 
Usertesen I and Il of the x11 dynasty, under which the temple seems to have 
been increased upon the grandest scale. Here belong the massive lotus- 
bud capitals and columns and the Hathor-head capitals* of the hypostyle 
hall; and the deep cutting characteristic of the period is traceable even 
upon blocks imperfectly erased in later times. Next comes a rare monu- 
ment of the x1 dynasty with the cartouche of Sebekhotep I. 

The presence of colossal Hykscs statues five or six meters high, the 
architrave of Apepi, and the statue of Khian, argue that these rulers must 
have found the temple in reasonably good repair; and they must have left 
it so, for Amenhotep II and Amenhotep IIT and the reformer Khuenaten 

4 specimen of each of these enormous monuments—a matter of 30 or 40 tons— 
has lately been sent to Boston. 
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of the xvmmi dynasty also inscribed their names at this point, so far to the 
north. It was after Seti [ that the great period of usurpation came, marked 
by the work of Rameses IT, who rudely erased the inscriptions of his prede- 
cesors, appropriated their statues, reconstructed fundamentally, and spread 
the monotony of his signature. Memorials of Merenptah and of Rameses 
ILI were afterwards erected, and it will be remembered ‘that many statues 
of Rameses VI haye been found at Boubastis. 

The temple may well have been in ruin after the wars that intervened 
about this time. The Hathor capitals must have fallen, for Osorkon IT 
has inseribed his name on the under side of one in putting it to some dif- 
ferent use, hia xxui dynasty rebuilt Boubsstis. It is only a fragment 
that bears Sheshonk’s name: the great builders were the Osorkons I and 
II, who renewed and practically appropriated the first and the second 
halls, The name of Achoris alone succeeds until the xxx dynasty, when 
Nectanebo I enlarged the western hall and built the shrine, upon which 
the most delicate of carving has scarcely been affected by time. With 
Hophra, Nectanebo I, and Ptolemy Evergetes, the list of kings is ended. 

During Roman times the eastern end of the temple site seems to have 
served other than religious uses. Fragments of statues were built into a 
low wall at the aouthesst corner, near which there ran a small limestone 
water-conduit emptying into a cistern. Below the present water-line an 
upright column and a few rude slabs or blocks, also of limestone, were all 
that remained of another late construction. It was above some Roman 
bricks, near the middle of the enstern hall, that was found one of the two 
granite blocks that alone had remained horizontal. On it, above a thin 
layer of bronze and resting upon an inverted saucer of bronze, there was set 
in metallic cement and bound by granite wedges a concave-sided eight- 
inch cube of bronze with a hemispherical socket above (corresponding to 
one below) as for a pivotal hinge. The other horizontal block (of about 
two cubic meters) appeared to have served at a doorway at the western 
end. The name of Nectancho | was written on it, upside down. 

From about a meter and a half below the surface and near what was 
probably the eastern gateway, comes a fine alabaster copy of the Melian 
Aphrodite, though also the head and the feet are gone. The fragment is 
between three and jour decimeters high. | 

The site of the temple of Thoth was next sought out, Herodotos says 
that it Iny three stadin to the eastward along the market street. This 
thoroughfare is still easy to trace between the bordering ruins, but the 
direction is more nearly s. ©, by 4., like the fronting of the greater tem- 
ple. Lesa than half a mile away, where the mound slopes off to the allu- 
vial level, a few granite blocks were seen cropping out in a clover-field. 
Fragments large and amall were all that could be found. They lay, near 
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the surface, seattered within a small area and resting on a natural stratum 
of sand. A ponderous architrave bore the cartouche of the Great Ramezes, 
but the most of the inscriptions were due to Osorkon I. A valuable sta- 
tistical tablet records great donations of gold, silver, and other metals, 
made to different temples of Egypt. As the owner of the field would have 
made this tablet cost something like £15, it was left to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment to arrange with him for its preservation, Here may indeed have 
been a treasure temple that Herodotos attributed to Hermes, but unfortu- 
nately the name.of Thoth seems nowhere to have survived. The stones 
are now again buried more deeply than we found them, but paper-casts of 
all have of course been maile. 

Boubastis was one of the most populous towns in the Delta, but all at- 
tempts to find where its dead were buried have thus far failed. A few 
bone-pits have been found here and there beneath the houses, und a few 
interments were made in brick, and in wooden or terracotta cotiins, near 
the enclosure-wall of the town—but at a comparatively late period. The 
desert is many miles away: but, unless the tombe have disappeared in the 
cultivated lands about the town, it is somewhere in the desert that the 
search must be continued. The famous Necropolis of Cats in the ¥. E. 
part of the town—now tenanted by rats and ranged by doge—extends 
over many acres and has been largely worked out, and practically ex- 
hausted, by the natives in their search for antiquities. A considerable 
amount of time has now been given to exploration here, and a number of 
unrifled bone-pits in different parts of the cemetery have been carefully 
emptied. Often marked on the surface by enclosure or district walls, they 
lie from three to six meters below, and are sharply defined by the hard 
Nile-mud in which they were sunk, They are always more than a meter 
wide, from one to two meters deep, and of various lengths, sometimes ex- 
ceeding nine meters, They are filled with the partially burned—some- 
times previously mummitied—bones of cats, or of other small animals not 
yet determined. The most of the skulls appear to belong to the wild-cat 
of Africa, not to the domestic cat. The bones are often interspersed with 
some embalming or other material that was buried with them, and they 
almost always contain a few objects in porcelain or bronze, not well pre- 
served, in the pits that remain untouched. Bronze heads or images of 
cats, of the goddess Bast, of Nefer Tum, or of Osiris, occur most frequently ; 
but in poreelain Isis and Horus and other divinities are represented along 
with the usual variety of bends and other small ornaments. The pits ap- 
pear to have had some temporary covering, and, when very long, to have 
been partially filled through successive openings, now marked by the pres- 
ence of bones in the form of extremely sharp cones running up toward the 
surface from the general level of the deposit. There are several enclosures 
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of burned bricks near the surface, in which the bones may have first been 
burned, for a shorter or longer time, and have assumed the colors of brown, 
black, red, and white, which they present in different pits. Of the bronzes 
found here this year none have greater interest than a rare and beautiful 
standing figure, about ten inches high, of the Cat-headed goddess holding 
the sistrum and the lustral basket, and with four kittens sitting rather de- 
murely and quadrangularly before her. 

Although the sculptures remaining upon the temple site will almost cer- 
tainly be destroyed if left there long, little has yet been taken away this 
year except the hinge above mentioned; a small fragment of' a stele of 
Ptolemy Euergetes; and a large fragment of a black granite stele, found 
deep in the mud of the eastern hall, and containing a colloquy of recip- 
rocal praises, as upon the tablet at Abu Simbel, between Rameses IT and 
Bast—the selection of Bast in this case being certainly due to the local cult, 
The task of removing the heavy monuments selected after the excavations 
of the previous season proved to be a most laborious and expensive one + 
and it has only Intely been completed. It required several months to box 
up and transfer to canal boats one or two hundred tons of granite, and the 
personal supervision of Count d'Hulst lasted through the worst part of the 
Egyptian summer in a treeless malarial region. 

The Division of Antigquities—The Biitig Museum receives the broken 
statue of the new king Khian ; the head and leg of one of the other large 
Hyksos statues; a statue of Rameses ITT, and part of a Rameses VI in red 
sandstone; a large cartouche of Pepi and one of Khuenaten: one of the 
scribes of Amenhotep IIT; a part ofthe shrine of Nectanebo I: an historical 
inscription ; and a Greek dedication of a statue from Cleopatra and Apol- 
lonios to Ptolemy Euergetes. I om told that the Brifich Museum is to 
receive the other Hyksos statue; a palm column and capital; a large head 
with crisped hair, usurped (7) by Rameses IL: a standing figure and also a 
head of Bast; several sculptured blocks, including one from the Festival 
Hall and three from the shrine; a Greek torso in white marble; and, in 
black granite, a Roman torso wearing a peculiar dress. The Boston Museum 
of Fine Arte receives a highly polished lotus-bud column and capital two- 
thirds complete; a large Hathor-head capital without the column, which 
seems to have been entirely-quarried away; a large head with crisped hair, 
the counterpart of that sent to London: a crouching statue of a son of 
Rameses IT; one of the sculptured blocks of the Festival Hall portraying, 
in low-relief, Osorkon Il and hia wife Karoama. The limestone blocks 
which Mr. Griffith brought from the Hathor temple at Terraneh have been 
divided between these three museums. 

Hawara—Mr. Petrie’s work here has already been reviewed (Academy, 
Jan. 26, March 16; see News, pp. 81-3). He tells me that there were 
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recovered, from under the water in one deep tomb, twelve bodies wearing 
scts of amulets, the position of which was noted s0 as to be able to repro- 
duce the arrangement of them, He also discovered in this tomb many 
fine ushabti of a noble Horuta, which were built up in recesses within the 
masonry-filling around his sarcophagus. And he reports having found— 
carefully wrapped up and buried in a jar—three large papyri of the fifth 
century A. D., being Greek deeds concerning monastic property, quite com- 
plete and in good condition ; two large iron rings of the modern barrel 
pattern; a very fresh and perfect glass lene—a bull's eye for condensing 
light—likewise of Roman age ; and, from the great pit and caverns exca- 
vated for tombs under the x11 dynasty, many pieces of sculpture from the 
tomb-chapels of that age. Though he believes the cemetery I be prac- 
tically exhausted, the work is still unfinished ata single point, and may 
yield some of the beat results. 

intaHun—Mr. Petrie ia now partially occupied at the temple and tombe 
of the pyramid of [lahun, into which he has already tunnelled about thirty 
meters. Ofhis work there he says: “The temple of the pyramid was found 
opposite its eastern face at some little distance on the edge of the desert. 
It was completely pulled to pieces for the stone, apparen tly by Ramessu IT 
for building his temple at Ahnes ; but among the chips several pieces of 
the names of Usertesen II were found. The work is very beautiful, and 
the chips of colored sculpture are as fresh and bright as when first painted. 
A smaller shrine, joining the eastern face of the pyramid, was similarly 
desecrated. The pyramid itself has not yet been opened. 

“The site of the larger temple was used as a cemetery in the vi and 
vir centuries A. D,, and a great quantity of coloured woollen garments em- 
broidered with patterns have been found on the bodies there. The tombs 
at Illahun are mostly between the xx and xxv1 dynasties ; nothing ot 
importance has been found in them so far; many of the burials of this age 
are however in tombs of the x1 dynasty which have been rifled. A large 
number of carved and painted coffin-lids and of beads from networks on the 
mummies are the main results at this place.” 

TeLt Guroe.—Mr. Petrie is also working at the tombs and straggling 
ruins of Tell Gurob about three miles to the south of Tahun at the opposite 
end of the great dyke which crosses the entrance to the Fayim. Here I 
found him making a thorough investigation of the topography of the ancient 
town, the importance of which seems to him to consist largely in the short- 
ness of its history and the consequent accuracy attainable in dating what is 
found there. Hesays: “ The earliest building seems to have been a temple 
of Tabutmes III, of which the bases of some columns, and two pieces bear- 
ing his name remained. This was in a walled area or temenos. Appar- 
ently it was ruined and cleared away by Khuenaten, as the houses built 
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over it contain articles with the names of Amenhotep IT], Khuenaten, Ra- 
sankukhepru, Tutankhamen, Ai, Horemheb, Seti I, and Ramessu I. Hero 
this series of two or three dozen dated objects, rings, scarnbs, ete., entirely 
ends. Not «single name later than Rameseu I], and not a single object 
that can be certainly proved to be later than hia time has been found here. 
The greatest depth of house-remains is only afew feet, and often only a single 
foot; and there is no sign of rebuilding. Hence the duration of the town 
was not longer than the age of a mud-brick house, which agrees fairly well 


‘with the period of a century and a half covered by the objects found here. 


“Of Egyptian remains, there are two funeral stelae, two large inscribed 
bronze pans with handles, several tools—chisels, hatchets, and knives— 
glass beads and variegated glass-work, many bone bobbina, balls of thread, 
nets, el¢,, besides a variety of pottery—the main value of all these objects 
arising from their being so nearly dated. Some unrifled tombe of this same 
age were also found, containing some fine wooden statuettes, and other fu- 
neral furniture, 

“But the main interest of the place is in the foreign element. On the 
tombs foreigners are found indicated by their light hair, by western pottery 
being buried with them, and by their names. One man is called Antursha, 
the double ethnic determinative after the name shewing it to be formed 
from that of the Tursha or Etruscans, who largely oceupied the weat of 
Egypt (with Libyans and other races) at the close of the reign of Ramessu 
If. Another man is Sadiamia, also a foreigner. These foreigners have left 
many examples of western pottery here, and it is of the greatest value to be 
able to date the archaic Greek and Italian geometrical pottery to a fixed 
period. Besides this foreign pottery, the native pottery is of even greater 
historic value, as it hears various alphabetic letters, both incised as owners’ 
marks after baking, and marked in the clay while soft. As the whole town 
is apparently limited to about the xrx dynasty, and the pottery so marked 
is characteristic of that same age, these letters are probably the earliest 
alphabet that we have, several centuries before Phoenician or Greek in- 
scriptions yet known. The discovery of these gives a fresh value to the let- 
ters marked on the backs of the tiles of Ramessu III at Tell Yehudiyeh, 
and shows that there is no need to invent a theory of restoration of that 
palace solely to account for such marks. We must now on the evidence of 
these remains date our history of alphabetic writing from the Ramesside age, 

“In far later times a cemetery was formed near the town of Tell Gu rob ; 
it seems to be entirely of the earlier Ptolemies, The regular burial there 
was in cartonnage head-piece painted blue, with pectoral and ler cover, all 
painted with figures, seldom with a name. The bodies ure in very rude 
coffins, etrangely contrasting with the neat work of the inner (lecoration, 
These cartonnage coverings are made up of papyri; and dozens of them are 
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being now cut to pieces, in order to recover the manuscripts, demotie and 
Greek, which have been so long hidden. .A household account, a royal de- 
eree, or a piece of a tragedy are the proceeds of this re-destruction.” 

Lake Moents ano THE Raian Bagin.—lt is believed that the Egyptian 
Government will soon take measures to utilize as.a storage basin that great 
depression in the desert to the south of and connected with the Fayim, 
known as the Raian Basin. Mr. Cope Whitehouse has collected all neces- 
gary information for the purpose; great numbers of surveys, reports, 
mape, and plans have been prepared; and the feasibility and advantages 
of the project have been acknowledged. To the question of identity be- 
tween this Raian Basin and the ancient Lake Moeris he has given much 
attention, and has taken many careful surveys and levellings. His view 
may be stated briefly as follows: “The theory of Linant de Bellefonds, 
which was published by Lepsius in the Denkmaeler aus Aegypten and “p- 
proved upon the basis of his own examination of the Fayim, and which 
has been generally accepted to the present time, rejected the statements of 
the ancient historians in all respects but one; namely, that there had been 
a smal] reservoir in the upper part of the Fayim. The theory was in error 
(1) in putting the depth of the depression at OO ft. instead of 250 ft.; (2) 
in diminishing its area by one-half; (3) in ignoring the existence of the 
adjoining Raian Basin; and (4) in making the inexplicable assertion, that 
there are ancient ruins older than the time of Herodotos near the long Inke 
at the west, the Birket el Qerun or Kurun, and below the level of low-Nile 
at Tahun.” 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse has recently visited the desert to the north of this 
lake in company with Commander Ackley of the U.S. Ship Quinnebaug, 
who is well known for his hydrographic surveys; and he has photographed 
an ancient temple, which his levellings show to be seven miles from the water's 
edge and 220 feet above it. From these photographs, which represent a 
well-preserved structure, M. Naville has formed the opinion that it belongs 
to two different epochs, the fagade being as old as the tem ple of the sphinx, 
whereas the rear wall may have been rebuilt in 1 Greek-Roman period. 

“This,” Mr. Cope Whitehouse continues, “accords precisely with the 
historical account of artificial changes within thedepression. At first, there 
was a ynst natural lake having a surface of 1400 square miles, with a depth, 
over a considerable area, exceeding 200 feet, and a tem ple was erected on ite 
northwestern shore 38 miles from the inlet. Here the fisheries were con- 
trolled as well ae the direct route from Alexandria to Upper Egypt. After- 
wards, dykes were placed at IIlahun and Hawara. Water was supplied and 
the supply was regulated at low-Nile by the long eanal—the River of Joseph 
—from Assitit. The greater part of the northern depreasion was put under 
cultivation, and this temple was left—a shrine far away from habitation. 
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Troublous times intervened. The dykes were broken. The northern and 
the southern basins, once more united at high-Nile, spread over a surface 
whose circuit isso singularly diversified that it might fairly be measured 
(a the historian gives it) at 450 miles. The water rose to the temple's 
edge and tothe quay at Dimeh, The temple was repaired while Dimeh on 
its island became an important town. So Herodotos saw it. In Strabo's 
time the upper plateau of the Fayim was protected against the high-Nile, 
Pliny was shown where the lake had been. The southern or Rainn Basin 
only is the Lacus Moeridis of those maps of the 2nd century whose genu- 
ineness and authenticity are no longer disputable,” Mr, Cope Whitehouse 
has also prepared a comprehensive scheme for thorough exploration of the 
ruined towns which encircle the inhabited part of this district, where much, 
without doubt, remains to be diacovered. 

Berenice.—At this place on the Red Sea, M. Golenischeff of the St. 
Petersburg Museum reports that the remains of a Roman temple found 
there by an Egyptian officer a few yeara ago have now been washed away. 
He has also been working with a view to determining the probable route 
of the Exodus: but I do not know with what result. 

Lugsor and EorO.—M. Grébaut has been clearing away from the in- 
terior of the temples; and elsewhere in Upper Egypt he has been taking 
measures this winter to prevent the destruction of monuments, as by shor- 
ing up the temples at Medinet Habu and at Abydos, Professor Sayce is 
said to have found some inscriptions in a Hittite dialect; but he has scarely 
been able to work, being chiefly occupied in recovering from the heroic 
treatment applied when he was bitten by a sand-snake, Another ms, frag- 
ment of the Iftad has been obtained here [Lugqs$r] by M. Greville Chester. 
Professor Euting of the Strasburg University, who has now gone in dis- 
guise as a Beduin to the peninsula of Sinai to look for Aramaic inserip- 
tions, made a short excursion to Edfd and found on the temple walls about 
fifty hitherto unknown graffiti in Karian and Phoenician characters, 

Horsert,—The few remaining slabs of a fast-disappearing limestone tomb 
of an otherwise unknown son of Rameses IT have been bought by M. Naville 
in order to save them from the lime-kiln. They are fully inseribed and will 
probably be kept at Biliq: but the existence of the monument has been well 
known for a year, and it is unfortunate that the government should not of 
itself have been able to preserve it. 


Count d’Hulst is expected to read papers in June before the Society of 
British Architects and before the Union of Architects of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland, upon “ Modern Architecture in Egypt,” and “The Arab House 
in Egypt.” At the request of the Administration of the Royal Museums 
there are soon to be exhibitions in Berlin, Munich, and Dresden, of 1500 
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of his photographs of Arab subjects in Egypt ; and he purposes within two 
years to complete his collection for Mohammedan Art and its branches, 
by tours in Sicily, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco, and Spain, and in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, Russia, Turkestan, and India. 


Fartey B. Gopparp. 
Cairo, April 5, 1889, 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


Dr. Charles Waldstein, who was chosen Director in November 1886, 
assumed the direction of the School at the opening of the present academic 
year. He has been unable to reside in Athens during this first year so long 
a8 had been hoped and expected; but he has, on two visits of several weeks 
each, made his talents, training, and energy strongly felt for good, In the 
present number of this Journal, he gives an account of the head of Tris, 
which he was happy in identifying as part of the Parthenon frieze, He 
was invited by the Greek Government to be one of 4 small committee to 
advise as to the treatment of the Akropolis, During Dr, Waldstein's 
absence, the interests of the School have been in the hands of the Annual 
Director, Professor F. B, Tarbell, whose administration has been thoroughly 
able, judicious, and stimulating. — 

It is expected that, for the next three years, Dr. Waldstein, without 
altogether giving up his present work in Cambridge, England, will reside 
in Athens during the winter or somewhat longer. 

As has been before stated, the practice will be maintained of sending 
from one of the co-operating colleges an Annual Director, who, while 
reaping the benefits of the year in Greece for himself and his college, will 
assist the Director in the conduct of the School, and will have charge of 
ite interests in hiaabsence, Professor S. Stanhope Orris, Litt. D., of Prince- 
ton College, has accepted the invitation to act as Annual Director for the 
year 1559-00), and expects to go to Greece in August. 

During the past year, eight students have been in attendance—aix of 
them for the major part of the year. Regular exercises have been held 
by the Directors for the study of Topography, Inscriptions, and the His- 
tory of Greek Art, as well as for the reading of ancient Greek authors, 
There have been also occasional meetings for the presentation of papers 
embodying the fruits of original research, to which meetings have been 
invited others than students, whether residents at Athens or visitors, who 
are interested in archeological work, Similar meetings are held by the 
German and British Schools and prove of great service in promoting sci- 
entific activity. 
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The American School has been enabled, also, thanks to the Archwologi- 
eal Institute of America and other friends, to conduct excavations on a 
more considerable scale than heretofore. ‘The remarkably successful work 
begun at Dionyso (Ikaria), (in the year of Professor Merriam’s adminis- 
tration) by Mr. C. D. Buck in the spring of 1888 was completed by him 
In the autumn. Another member of the School, Mr. H. 8. Washington 
(a classmate of Mr. Buck at Yale, 1886), was entrusted with investigations 
carried on at his own expense at two points in the neighborhood of Sta- 
mata, 2 Village to the north of Pentelikon, about half way between Ke- 
phissin and Marathon. These resulted in the identification, by means of 
inscriptions, of the site of the deme Plotheia, 

This spring, Dr. J.C. Rolfe took charge of excayutions in Boiotia; first, 
for three weeks at Anthedon, afterwards for a few days each at Thisbe and 
Plataia. The campaign at ANTHEDON resulted in laying bare the founda- 
tions of a large and irregular building, of which a portion had been previ- 
ously in sight and which Leake mistakenly supposed to be a temple; in 
unearthing the foundations of a small building, perhaps the temple of 
Dionysos (Paus. tx. 22, 6); in the discovery of various small objects of 
terracotta and of a large and important collection of bronze tools; and ina 
considerable harvest of new inscriptions. The work at THiase was com- 
paratively unproductive. That at Plata, which in Dr, Waldstein’s opinion 
is destined to yield rich treasures, was suspended before noteworthy discov- 
eries in the line of architecture or sculpture had been made, but not with- 
out securing a long Latin inscription in a tolerable state of preservation, 

Even moderately successful excavations have great value to those en- 
gaged in them—there being nothing so stimulating as the discovery of fresh 
materials for study. 

Full accounts of the enterprises above named will appear in the Journal 
of Archeology. 
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Vanpanism.—Professor Sayee writes from Asstian, Feb. 13: “ Little 
progress seems to have been made with the excavation of the temple of 
Lugqetir since I last saw it three years ago. The most important part of the 
work had already been accomplished ot that time. But it is a pity that 
the ruin cannot be properly protected, Before the work of excavation 
commenced, a portion of the building was kept under lock and key ; now 
the whole of the temple has been allowed to become the common refuse- 
heap of the village. The tourist who has been induced to pay a hundred 
pisstres in Cairo for permission to visit the monuments of ancient Egypt, 
upon the undersjanding that eomething was being done in return to pro- 
tect thers will be grievously disappointed. The tourists have done their 
duty manfully, but the government have neglected to do theirs, Karnak 
is still open to the ravages of goats and herdboys, and Medinet Abu, like 
Dér el-Medineh, to the intrusion of beggars and entike-sellers, who scrape 
the blue paint off the walls to mix with their forged scarabs; while a tomb 
at Thebes, reopened a few weeks ago by M. Bouriant, has already been wan- 
tonly defaced by the natives; and in the tombs discovered by Sir Francis 
Grenfell at Assian the paintings have been disfigured by Arabic graffitt. 
It is true that, outside some of the tombs, placards are lying on the sand 
with a request in English that visitors. should refrain from injuring the 
monuments; but it is to be presumed that the inscribers of the graffilt can- 
not rend English. The interesting inscriptions over the tombe of the Third 
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Dynasty at Médum have been literally amashed to fragments; and, since 
my last visit to Beni Hassan, the paintings in the tombs have euffered 
severely, easily protected though they might be. In fact, the only place 
so far where our ‘permits’ have been of use was the temple of Edfit; and 
even here the ‘guardian’ did not conceal his disappointment at heing 
shown a piece of printed card instead of the old bakshish. The temple of 
Edffa is well cared for: but so it his been ever since I have known Egypt. 
If the Egyptian government expects to receive another golden crop of 
guineas from the visitors to the monuments next winter, the ancient monu- 
ments of the country must be looked after in a very different way from 
that in which they are being looked after now."—Academy, March 9. 
Bo.ag.— Tablets from Tel-el-Amarna—Professor A. H. Saycer wrote 
from Egypt (Jan. 3): “I have copied all the tablets and fragments of 
tablets from Tel-el-Amarna, now preserved at Biilfig. The tablet contain- 
ing the dispatch from the king of Arzapi to Amenophis ITT now seems to 
me even more interesting than | thought it at first. [am beginning to 
believe that the language of the greater part of it belongs to some Hittite 
dialect. If so, the forms of the personal pronouns mi ‘my’ and fi and 
tu ‘thy ' lend support to Mr. Ball’s hypothesis that the Hittite language 
or languages belonged to the Indo-European family, On the other hand, 
bibbid ‘ chariots, and hilatta, which appears to mean ‘ brother, have 
nothing Indo-European about them; and the verbal forms are Accadian, 
“A mong the tablets I have copied since [ last wrote are two which relate 
to affairs in Palestine, Unfortunately they are both fragments, about one- 
half the tublet having been lost in each case. It is possible that, in the 
second fragment, Kirjath is Kirjath-sepher, which seems to have been one 
of the most important of the Canaanitish cities in the south of Palestine, 
just as it is also possible that the word Khabiri, which I have translated 
‘confederates,’ may really denote the people of Hebron, since it is followed 
by the determinative of locality, The word occurs in one of the tablets 
belonging to M. Bouriant, which I copied last year. Another tablet at 
Baligq is a long letter to Nimutriya, or Amenophis III, from a certain 
Lan-makhai, who calls himself ‘king of the country of Karandu,’ about 
the marriage of his youngest daughter. There is a second royal despatch 
from Subbi-kuzki, the king of a country the name of which is lost with 
the exception of the last syllable ti. It is addressed to the Egyptian king 
Khiri{ya], a name in which we may see the original of the Horos of 
Manetho. A third tablet, which is much worn and injured, tella us that 
‘at that time the king of the Hittites was captured in the vicinity of the 
country of Kutiti’; and the statement is followed by the mention of * the 
king of the country of Mittani* on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, and 
of ‘the king of the country of Nabuma.’ There is another curious text 
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in the collection which is of a mythological character. Fragments only 
of it are preserved, but these relate to Namtaru, or destiny, who ‘con- 
sulted with the gods’ and marched behind the narrator of the legend. 
Unless the missing portions of the tablet are at Berlin, it is not likely that 
we shall make much out of the story, which may be of either Babylonian, 
Egyptian, or Canaanitish origin.”—Aecademy, Jan. 19. 

Gizex.—Inerustation of the (treat Pyramid.—The excavations of Howard 
Wyse at the foot of the Great Pyramid have been resumed by M. Grébaut. 
The most fantastic speenlations have long been indulged in with regard to 
its revetment. Howard Wyse was the first to state that some blocks of a 
stone revetment were still in place along a part of the first course. M. 
Grébaut has uncovered a number of admirable blocks on the north face, 
These enormous masses, trapezoidal in shape, are cut in a compact cal- 
eareous stone with such precision and with such exactitude of edging as 
could be obtained probably only by a continuous rubbing to and fro against 
the row below and the side block. It would appear, from coloring found 
at the base of the pyramid of Khafra that this polished revetment was 
covered with a coat of red coloring—Paris Temps, Jan, 13. 

Hawara.— The opening of the Pyramid—Mr. W.M. Flinders Petrie has 
at last succeeded in forcing an entrance into the sepulchral chamber of the 
Pyramid of Amenemhat III, at Hawara,in the Fayim. He had tunnelled 
& passage from the north face of the pyramid as far as the stone casing of 
the central chamber, which proved to be enormously massive and resisted 
all his efforts. The summer was then so far advanced that he found him- 
self compelled to postpone the completion of his operations till the present 
winter. HKeturning to Hawara in November last, Mr. Petrie made trial 
excavations at various peints round the base of the pyramid, in the hope 
of discovering the original entrance. Failing in these attempts, he decided 
to quarry down through the roof of the central chamber, which he bad 
reached last season. The roof is fifteen feet thick and it took three weeks 
to cut a very small vertical shaft through it. 

Mr. Petrie says, in « letter dated Hawara, Jan. 12: “ We know, for the 
first time, the arrangement of a royal tomb of the xm dynasty. The en- 
trance is not on the north side, nor in the middle of the side: but it is on 
the south side, quarter of the way from the southwest corner. It is, 
moreover, outside of the pyramid, on the ground, and probably opened from 
the labyrinth, as Herodotos states. The passage does not run straight into 
the chamber, but slopes down some way northwards: then a branch turns 
east, while the main line continues asa blind. The east passage ends blank, 
and is left by a great trapdoor in the roof, Thence the passage goes north 
again, and turns west; here it ends blank again, and another roof trap-door 
leads up into a passage running further west. From this a forced entrance 
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has been made into the chamber, by which we at present enter. The pas- 
sage, however, ends in a well, leading to a short passage southward ; then 
another well, which is now full of water. This, I conjecture, leads to a 
short passage eastward, from which a well ascended into the chamber. 

“The chamber itself is nearly all cut in one block of sandstone, which 
js 22 ft. long and 8 ft. wide inside, and all one up to 6 ft. high. It must 
weigh between 100 and 200 tons. A course of stone supports the roof- 
daha, of which there are but three. In the chamber is a great sarcophagus 
alzo of polished eandstone, quite plain and without inscription ; but around 
the bage isa projecting foot decorated with panelled ornament. By the side 
of this another sarcophagus has been made by adding two slabs between it 
and the wall, and a narrower lid has been put over this. There were alao 
two boxes in the chamber, one now broken up; both decorated around the 
foot like the sarcophagi. In the chamber we have found some pieces of the 
funereal furniture in alabaster, but without any inscriptions. The cham- 
ber is nt present over three feet deep in water, which makes it difficult to 
explore. The present entrance is by the forced hole in the roof.” 

Entry from a distance, by means of a subterranean passage, is a novelty 
in construction, and has no precedent in any of the Ghizeh pyramids (tv 
dynasty), nor yet in those of the vi dynasty, of which #0 many were recently 
opened at Saqqarah. This is the first time that the plan of » royal tomb 
of the x11 dynasty has been laid open, and it differs very considerably from 
the plan observed by the architects of the ancient Empire. The Great 
Pyramid and all the other pyramids of the Ghizeh group, the pyramid of 
Meydiim, and the Saqqarah pyramids have the entrance-passage in the 
centre of the north face of the structure, and at some height from the level 
of the desert ; but the pyramidof Amenemhat [1 is entered from the south 
aide, by an opening at about one-fourth of the distance from the southwest 
corner. Itis here that the subterranean passage, from whatever point con- 
dueted, strikes the south face of the etructure. The ups and downs of the 
passages in the earlier pyramids are not many, and the obstacles placed in 
the way of possible intruders consist chiefly of a series of massive granite 
portoullises, let down from above, after the mummy had heen deposited in 
its last resting-place; but the defences of the pyramid of Amenemhat II 
are of a different kind, and more nearly resemble the baffling turns and 
windings and wells of the rock-cut sepulechre of Seti I,at Thebes. It marks, 
in fact, the transition from the Memphite to the Theban style of sepultu re, 
The pyramid, as Mr, Petrie feared and expected, had been broken into and 
plundered long ago; probably in the time of the Persian rule in Egypt. 
A forced entrance had been made from the second roof-trap into the sepul- 
ehral chamber, and anything of portable value which that chamber con- 
tained has, of course, disappeared. 
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In a second letter, dated [lahun, Feb. 14, Mr. Petrie adds the following 
details: “ The examination of the inside of this pyramid is now tolerably 
complete; the passages in general have been cleared, except where they 
sink below the water-level, and all the chips and blocks in the chambers 
have been turned over. The results are that we have fragments of a half- 
dozen or more alabaster vases from under the water in the sepulchral 
chamber, many inscribed, and one with the cartouche of Amenemhat III, 
proving this pyramid to be his. Beside these, the question of the second 
added sarcophagus is settled by one piece bearing the name of the “king's 
daughter Ptahnefru,” showing that there was a sister of Sebeknefru, bear- 
ing a name of the game type, who must have died between the dates of the 
building up of the chamber and the death of Amenemhat UL But the 
main honoring of this princess was in the outer passage-chamber, which led 
tothe sepulchre. Here we found an alabaster table of offerings, 27 * 17 in., 
of beautiful work and very unusual type. It bears figures of over a hun- 
dred offerings, vases, plates, loaves, birds, ete., each inscribed with its name: 
seventy different names mall. Scattered around this were fragments of 
at least nine alabaster bowls in the form of half a trussed duck, most of 
which also bear the name of Ptahnefru. These were mostly about 15 or 
20 in. long; one small one is 8 in. 

“T, myself, carefully cleared out the sarcophagi under the water. Much 
charcoal showed plainly what had become of the inner wooden cottins; but 
I was puzzled by scales of mica and graine of quartz in the Ptahnefru sar- 
cophagus. These were explained by finding in the chamber a piece of an 
unmistakable beard for inlaying, cut in the finest lapis lazuli. This showed 
that the features of the wooden coffins had been inlaid with carved stone. 

“ Both of the wells in the passage-chamber proved to be blinds, and after 
carefully examining the sepulchre it appears that there never was any door 
to it; the entrance was by one of the sandstone roofslabs, which was ele- 
vated in the upper chamber, and then let fall into place after the interment. 
As it weighed forty or fifty tons, it was tolerably safe not to be lifted again. 
The trap-doors in the passages I now see to have been for sliding and not for 
falling ; but the two inner ones never were drawn, only the outer one having 
been closed, and the others merely built up solid with masonry filling. 

The Cemetery.— The cemetery here proves to be pretty well exhausted ; 
but I have explored the great pits and caves of the tombe of the xm dynasty 
and obtained a few pieces of inscription from them, Many minor objects 
have been found of a late period, beside a few more wax portraits. 

tLraHuN.— I have begun (Jan.12) work at Ulahun; and great num- 
bers of wooden coffins with carved and painted heads have been found, 
probably of the xx11 dynasty; also a fine stela of the xir dynasty. 

* Tam now (Feb, 14) living at [lahun, and working at the pyramid and 
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cemetery there, and the town of Tell Gurob. The latter had a peculiarly 
brief history ; a dozen or twenty cartouches have been found, all between 
Kbuenaten and Ramessu U1, and not a fragment of anything there suggests 
a wider range of date. Some pieces of rudely decorated vases found here 
are, therefore, peculiarly interesting, as they are un-Egyptian in style, and 
are identical with archaic Greek pottery. The patterns are rodin! lines 
rising around the vessel; and on a bottle with a solid false neck are con- 
centric quadrant lines, To have such pieces dated to the xv century B.C., 
and connected with an inland town in Egypt, ia of much importance his- 
torically.”—Academy, Jan, 26, March 16; London Times, 

THeBes.—The late work directed by M. Grébaut has been directed mainly 
on three points of the site of Thebee—Lugsir, Medinet-Abu and Deir+l- 
Bahari. At Lugsir the work of removing the snnd has been continued, 
and the hypostyle hall already comes out in places in all its height, Two 
new chambers have been recovered, as well as the staircase leading up 
to the terraces. A similar work is being done for Medinet-Abu.—Paris 
Tempe, Jan. 13, | 

TUNISIA. 

CantHace.—An early Phoenician Nekropolis. At a meeting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions (Feb. 15) M. de Vogiié described in detail the 
recent explorations of Father Delattre at Carthage and their important 
results, He has discovered on the hill of Byrea a primitive nekropolis. 
One tomb waa of especial interest: it was built of large blocks of stone 


and contained two tiers of bodies, together with vases, bronze arms, ete, 


It furnishes the first authentic specimens of the Carthaginian art of the v1 
or Vil century n.c. Some tombs which appear to date from the fourth and 
fifth centuries contained terracotta figurines of peeudo-Egyptian style, glass 
necklaces, Phoenicinn vases, analogous to the antiquities of the nekropoleis 
of Kypros and Sardinia, 

Drawings and photographs sent by Father Delattre show that the nekro- 
polis discovered at the site called Gamart was that of a Jewish colony con- 
temporary with the Roman period.—Paris Temps, Feb. 16, 

Discovery of Christian Antiquities,—In the January number of the Revue 
def Art Chrétien (p. 138), Father Delattre speaks as follows of an important 
discovery (ef. JoursaAL, vol. u, p. 351): * We found, on Monday, in our 
basilica of Damous-el-Karita, a high relief in white marble of very fine 
workmanship, representing a scene very rare in Christian monuments of 
the first centuries .. . the appearance of the angels to the shepherds.” It 
is of the same style—of the fourth century—as the fine high relief repre- 
senting the Virgin discovered here seven years ago and illustrated by MM. 
de Rossi and Héron de Villefosse, Several more frazments of the lutter 
relief have now been found. 
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Antiquities stolen —In the same Review (pp. 135-8), Father Delattre pub- 
lishes a list of the large lot of antiquities recently stolen from the museum 
of St. Louis. The thieves have been arrested, but had already disposed of 
their booty. The list published will assist in identifying the objects which 
have fyund or will find shelter in various European museums and collec- 
tions. They comprise (1) lots of Phoenician, Punic, Numidian, Greek, 
Roman, Vandal, and Byzantine coins, several being unique; (2) many lend 
seals of bulls, efe., consular, archiepiscopal, episcopal and imperial seals ; 
(3) mediaeval French, Spanish, Papal, and Arabic coins; (4) 105 engraved 
stones; (5) rings, disks, plaques, animals, and other objects in gold, silver, 
bronze, tin, lead, glaze, ivory and marble. 

Soussa=Haprumetum—A Punic Nekropolis—Certain genernl results 
of importance have been brought about by the excavations carried on for 
fully three years in the nekropolis on this site. The sepulehral chambers, 
instead of containing skeletons placed in niches, are filled with large earthen 
cinerary urns, many of which are covered with Punic inscriptions contain- 
ing the name of the defunct with the words translated vase @ oasements or 
some similar formula. It had been supposed, in consequence of the exca- 
vations curried on in Phoenicia, at Kypros, Malta, and Carthage, that the 
Phoenicians never burned their dead. This is the first time that cremation 
is found to have been practised by Punic populations. The writing of the 
inscriptions is midway between the ancient Punic writing and the neo-Punie 
writing of the Roman period ; and it seems hardly probable that the prac- 
tise of incineration could have been, at such an early date, borrowed fru 
the Romans.— Chronique dea Arts, 1889, p. 54. 


ASIA. 
HINDUSTAN. 

A new Indian Inseription.—Mr. M. F. O'Dwyer haz recently discovered 
an inscription at the village of Kura, in the Salt Range, where there are 
some large unexplored ancient mines. A considerable part of the inserip- 
tion is in very fair preservation ; but the ends of the first two or three limes 
are much obliterated, and from the lower part of the slab four or five lines 
appear to have been erased, The characters are what are usually called 
Gupta, of about 500 a.p. It is dated in the reign of “ Mahirija Tora- 
miina Shah,” and the record is of certain donations to a Buddhist monas- 


tery. The slab was sent to the Lahore Museum. It will be published in 


the Epigraphia Indica, The coins of Toramina are known, but the only 
epigraphic record of his reign hitherto found is the inseription on the boar 
at Eran, in the Central Provinces, This, found in the middle of the Pan- 
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jib, would indicate that his rule extended far to the northwest of Malwa, 
and may possibly identify him with the Toraména of Kasmir, whom 
Gen. Sir A. Cunningham considers quite a separate prince —J. Burcess, 
in Academy, Jan. 12. 

Discovery of Buddhist retio-coffer—Mr. J. M. Campne.t,of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who ten years ago discovered the Buddhist relies at Sopara, 
has recently, in another mound in the forest of Girnar,some six miles south- 
east of the city of Junagadh, in Kattywar, unearthed another series of ens- 
kets containing what appear to be veritable relics of Buddha. The new 
mound is nearly three times aa large as the Sopara mound, being between 
80 and 90 ft. hich, instead of 27 ft., and about 230 yards round, instead of 
65 yards. In position, character, and detail the two mounds are much the 
same, however, and in all probability date from the same time—namely, 
about 150 n. c., or some five hundred years after the death of Gautama 
Buddha. After three weeks’ excavation, Mr. Campbell found o stone 
relic-box or coffer, measuring 1 ft. 2in. square and 9in. deep. It con tained 
a reddish clay-stone casket, which in turn contuined « emall copper casket 
or bottle, green with yerdigris, almost round in shape. This copper casket 
held a silver casket, within which was a emall, round, spike-topped gold 
easket, inshape and size likeasmall chestnut. In this tiny bowl were four 
precious stones, two small pieces of wood, and a fragment about the size of 
one’s little-finger nail of what seems to be a bone, Mr. Campbell believes 
this last to be o relic of Buddha.—Atheneum, April 6. 


PERSIA. 

Era or tor Arsacmar.ustin (lib. x14, ch. rv) fixes the date of the 
beginning of the dynasty of the Arsacidae in the year of the consulship 
of A. Manlius Vulso Longus and M. Attilius Regulus (256 n.c.). The 
cuneiform texts of the Arsacidac usually bear two dates belonging to differ- 

ent erns, 64 years apart, It had been erroneously thought that the first 
of these was the era of the Seleucidae (312 n. c.), and the second that of 
the Arsacidae, which was said to begin in 248 8.c. Professor Oppert has 
recently shown, by a study of « recently published inscription, that the 
first of these eras is that of the Arsacidae, and the second a local Baby- 
lonian era connected with some event of which we are still ignorant. This 
inscription contains details relating to a lunar eclipse of the year 232 of 
Arsaces or 168 of the second era, in the month of Nizan. This can only 
be the partial lunar eclipse of Monday, March 25, 24 5.c. This unique 
document proves Justin to be correct in making the Areacid dynasty begin 
in 256 n.., in the month of Tisri. The inscription begins as follows: “In 
the year 168, which is the year 232 of Arsuces, king of kings, this is what 
was predicted by Uruda (Orodés) the astronomer. In the month of Nizan, 
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on the 18th night, at 5.51, the hour predicted, 5 degrees in front of the 
point” of conjunction, the moon was eclipsed on the side of the zouth anc 
east.— Journal Asiatique, Jan, 1889, pp. 116-18. 


CAUCASUS. 


Kouean (valley)—The opening of the Great Kourgan.—The Russian 
Archwological Commission has opened in the valley of the Kouban, near 
Krimskaya, a tumulus called by the inhabitants the Great Kourgan: the 
artificial hillock seems to have served as a necropolis to one of the Meotian 
dynasties which had come into contact with Hellenic civilization, about 
the first century of the Christian era. The monument is composed of three 
chambers joined by « corridor, the height varying from 7 to 11 ft. The 
walls are constructed of solid masonry, covered on the inside with stucco 
én which appear fragments of frescos, The central hall was empty. Hall 
No. 1 contained the skeleton of a woman; the remains of a chariot for two 
horses, whose bones were found ; and a quantity of pieces of fine jewelry ; 
a royal fillet in gold filigree; gold ear-ringe; a gold plaque with the head 
of a bull in repoussé work ; another triangular gold plaque representing @ 
youth offering a drinking horn to a woman wearing a pointed cap adorned 
with a triangular plaque exactly like the one found. There are also men- 
tioned beads of glass (sometimes engraved) and of beaten gold;  serpent- 
shaped bracelet, ending in horee-heads; a ring on whose bezel ts Erato 
playing the lyre. In hall No, 3 was the ekeleton of a king: the objects 
found here were vases, cupe, and horns, of silver; a gold necklace on whose 
ends were represented lions fighting with boars ; a silver, gold-plated quiver 
containing 40 copper arrows; a cimeter; twelve javelin-points; ete. The 
mere metal value of the objects excavated is estimated at 200,000 francs. 
The entire find has been sent to St. Petersburg to be placed in the collection 
of Antiquities of the Bosphorus.— Revue des Etudes Greeques, 1888, p. 467. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


Babylonian and Egyptian Chronology.—At a recent meeting of the Aca- 
démie des Inseriptions, M. Jules Oppert read a paper upon “ The Date of 
Amenophis IV, King of Egypt, and of the two Chaldaean Kings, Purns- 
puriyas and Hammurabi.” A tablet of the reign of Nabonidos (555-038 
B. c.) records two monurchs who worked at the decoration af the temple of 
the sun at Sippara—Hammurabi, and Purnapuriyas—the latter of whom 
lived seven centuries after the former. Now, the tablets recently diseov- 
ered at Tel-cl-Amarna in Egypt mention a Purnapuriyas, King of Chal- 
daea, as a contemporary of Amenophis TV. It has been hitherto agreed 
that Amenophis [V lived about 1450 n. c.; and it has therefore been in- 
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ferred that the reign of Hammurabi must be assigned to about 2150 B. c. 
But M. Oppert brought forward arguments which seemed to him decisive 
for fixing the reign of Hammurabi between 2394 and 2539 a.c. It would 
thus become necessary, either to push back the date of Amenophis [V by 
two centuries, or to assume the existence of two kings named Purnapuriyas 
at that interval of time from one another.—<Academy, April 6. 

Bacuodén,— Site of the ancient city —Dr. Ronerr F. HArrer writes from 
Baghdad, Jan, 16; “ On January 11, in the company of M. Henri Pognon, 
the French consul, I visited the site of old Baghdid. It is on the Meso- 
potamian side of the Tigris. The remains of the old mound are still plainly 
visible. The ruins ofa very large and compact wall face the river, forming 
one of its banks. We entered a boat and were rowed along the wall, which 
is 16 to 20 feet higher than the water. Bricks (82cm, * 32 X 7) were taken 
from different places; and every one bore the stamp of ‘ Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, the restorer of Ezagqila and Ezida, son of Nabopolassar, 
king of Babylon.’ We noticed three different kinds of stamps. Baghdiid 
was then an old Babylonian site. Does this not argue for Delitzsch’s 
reading Bagdadu? "—Academy, Feb. 23. 


ARABIA. 

Ineeriptions of Aralia Petraen.—At a recent meeting of the Académie 
des Inscriptions, it was announced that M. Bénédité, charged with » mia 
sion in Arabia Petraea, in search of Sinsitic inscriptions for the Corpus 
Jnscriptionum Semitiearum, had begun his work and already copied more 
than three hundred inedited inscriptions —Rerwe Critique, 1889, p. 100. 


PALESTINE. 

Pa.rstist Expioration Fuxp.— Publientions—The Committee have 
concluded to publish at once, uniform with the Survey of Weatern Palestine, 
the following works, which they have in ms.: (1) Conner, Survey of East 
ern J’slestine, with numerous drawings: (2) Ciemmowr-GaNNeav, Ar- 
chological Mission, with many hundred drawings. Herr ScuvmMacneEr’s 
Report on Abil (the Abila of the Decapolis), with numerous illustrations, 
will be published during 1889.—P. E, F., Oct. 1888, 

Jemouo (near).—The Russian mission, in digging for a foundation near 
the site of the ancient Jericho, found capitals, columns, lintels, iron weapons 
and instruments, pottery lampe and jars, bronze trays, candlesticks, rings, 
efe.; in faet, all the indications of important buildings. 

Jerusacem.—Herr Schick reports that, during certain excavations con- 
ducted by the Russians, southeast of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
ncave was found, at a depth of 474 ft. below the surface. When the cave 
is cleared, he will report further upon it—Pal. Explor. Fund, Oct. 1888, 
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SYRIA. 

BaniAs and Souseise.— The Castle and its Inseriptione,—In the Journal 
Asiatique (Nov.~Dec. 1888), M. Max van Berchem gives a long description 
of the litth-known but important medieval ruins of Biniie and Soubeibe. 
These, together with their inscriptions, had already been cursorily noticed 
by Seetzen, Newbold, Socin, Robinson, Gildemeister and Clermont-Gan- 
neu, but the texts‘and a complete description of the castle are here pub- 
lished for the first time. The ruins of the Castle of Soubeibe occupy the 
summit of a steep mountain which overlooks, on the east, the village of 
Banifs, and leans on the firet spurs of the Hermon, The view takes in the 
plain of the Jordan and the mountains of Galilee. It is a strategical point 
of the highest importance. As a whole, the ruins are medimval, and the 
entire arrangement of the constructions shows the hand of the Crusaders. 
Much was added, however, by the Mussulmans, as shown by the inserip- 
tions, and some paris are to be referred to an earlier period, perhaps the 
Byzantine. The plan is an immense oblong enciente following the confor- 
mation of the rock, and fortitied with especial care on the cast and south, 
the weakest sides, There are many points of similarity with several castles 
described by M. Rey in his Etude sur farchitectwre militaire des Croiaés en 
Syrie, especially with thatof Margat. The constructions have great artistic 
and archeological interest, with their domed and vaulted circular or octa- 
gonal halls, long tunnel-vaulted passages, and halls with ribbed cross-vaulta. 
The masonry is usually in large blocks of carefully-squared stones accu- 
rately joined together, The southern and northern sides, with two towers 
at the w. corner and the dungeon, belong substantially to the Crusaders. 
The west side iz of mixed construction, but predominantly Saracen as it 
now stands, bearing certain characterstics of Arab fortresses which were 
imitated by the Templars at the time of the Crusades. The dates of the 
castle may be determined as follows: Biniis was taken in 1130 by the 
Franks, who awarded it to Foulques. In 1132 it was retaken by Tadj-el- 
Moluk Bouri, sultan of Damascus. In 1139 the Franks retook it. In 1164 
the town of Biinifs and the castle were taken by Nour-ed-din, and never 
returned to the Franks. The constructions of the Crusaders must then be 
placed between 1139 and 1164, Later, Baniéis and Soubeibe belonged to 
Saladin, who gave it to his eon. In 1218 the castle was dismantled by 
El-Malik el-Mo‘azzam. Then El-Malik el ‘Aziz ‘Othman received it from 
his father and restored it, as chown by an inscription. But this and later 
restorations by Mohammedan princes never gave back its former aspect. 
The inscription referred to says: “Haas ordered the construction of this 
strong fortress . .. ‘Othman, son of . . the sultan El-Malik-elAdil.. This 
fortress... was built in the mouth of Rebi 1 of the year 627 (1230 a. p.).” 
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The architect was Abu Bekr ibn Nasr el-‘ Azizi, of Hamadhan. Further 
restorations were undertaken by ‘Othman’s son, Hasan, during the year 
G37 (1240 a. p.), as is shown by a second inscription, on the south side, 
A second inscription of Othman, dating from 625 a. 1. is found on the 
advanced work on bastion x Later reconstructions were undertaken by 
the famous sultan Bibars, and proofs of this fact are found in three frag- 
ments of a gigantic inscription carved on large blocks of stone. 

Sinosieu.—Dr, BR. F. Hanrnnr, visiting Sindjirli latt October, after the 
Germans had left the site of their excavations, found in the trenches a pers 
fectly preserved large etatue of a Hittite lion resting on a base: the height 
of the lion is 1.45 met, The sculpture, though exceedingly rude, reminded 
Dr. Harper of the lions in the British Museum,— Old Testament Student, 
Jan. 1889, pp. 183-4, 

ASIA MINOR. 


Pencamon.—Sarcophagus—There has been found a large sarcophagus 
containing objects of gold with ornamentation, vases, and other valuable 
treasures, This discovery, made by a peasant digging his field near the alope 
of the akropolis, determines the position of the long-sought-for nekropolis 
of that city. MM. Fontrier and Kontoleon have given, in the Néa Syaipiy 
(No. 3764) of Smyrna, an account of this discovery, at the foot af the 
akropolis at Pergamon. The sarcophagus contained three bodies,—Miit- 
Aeilungen Athen., 1888, pp, 442-3; Atheneum, March 2, 

Tratters — Theatre —Professor Dérpfeld, in his recent excavations, has 
uncovered a part of the theatre, the only remaining building of the ancient 
city, It had been much altered by the Romans. The seats are formed of 
two stones, instead of the usual single stone. Peculiar stelai supported the 
proskenion.— Chronique tes Arts, 1889, p, 51. 

The steps of the theatre discovered by Dr. Dorpfeld, which were of great 
importance in both an artistic and a svientitie point of view, have been de- 
stroyed in the search for building materials. The Turkish Government 
must be held responsible for this destruction of most interesting architee- 
tural (creek remains, 

The torso of Apollo haa been found on the same spot where the head be- 
longing to the statue was discovered a short time aco. The work belongs 
to a good period, and is of the Tralleian school. It has heen transferred 
to Constantinople.— Atheneum, April 6. 

Vizé (casa of )—Ancient baths.—The following item is taken from the 
Levant Herald of Oct. 19: “ Precious antiquities have been unearthed at 
different points of the caza of Vizé in the district of Kirk Kilizaé, About 
two years ago, very interesting discoveries had been made in this locality. 
Excavations in a mound called Tchemlekdji Tépé brought to light a mag- 
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nificent marble construction which must have been a bath. On the inner 
walls, carved in marble were figures of divinities in relief, with gold rods. 
In the neighborhood were found many pieces of gold and bronze, which 
have since disappeared. The sculptures are, however, in the hands of 
private persons, A correspondent writes from Vizé to a Turkish journal 
that the whole ground on this ite contains antiquities near the surface,”"— 
Revue dea Etudes Greoques, 1888, p. 466. 


KYPROS. 

Dr, Ohnefalsch Richter's activity continues unabated, Not only has he 
started a weekly paper entitled The Owl, which devotes a considerable space 
to archeology, but he announces for March the appearance of a journal 
devoted entirely to Science, Literature and Art, under the title of The 
Journal of Cyprian Studies, a large portion of which will be filled with 
archeological matter. In the Supplement to the (w/ of January 29, Dr. 
Richter publishes an illustrated report on excavations conducted by him 
for Sir Charles Newton, in 1882, on the site of the temenos of Artemis 
Kybele at Achna, He describes their commencement as follows. “ In the 
spring of 1882, some villagers from Achna, Famagusta district, were en- 
gaged in digging pits for the destruction of locusta, To the south of the 
village, in a small valley in the direction of the village of Xylotimbou, 
before arriving at a rocky plateau, they came across a heap of statuary, 
stone, and pottery, Some of these they sold in Larnaca, On hearing of it, 
T went to the spot and succeeded in saving the place from further destruc- 
tion by excavating it systematically for Sir Charles Newton.” 

{paLion.—On Nov. 16, the important discovery was made on the site of 
the temple of Aphrodité of a group of Aphrodité enthroned with two chil- 
dren ; the base of the group bore a Phoenician inscription in badly-washed- 
out black letters: also were found four very remarkable, rich capitals, a 
fragment of a column, and a fragment of a colossal sphinx, all of sandstone 
and dating from the sixth century ».c. The group is perhaps slightly 
later. The capitals are richer than thoge given in Perrot, m1, figs. 51-03. 
—Ferl, phil. Woek., 1889, col. 45. , 

Povis-Tis-CHryvsooHou=Arsinde.—Envrst A. GAnpNeEnr, writing under 
date of Feb. 15, announces that the work of the Cyprus Exploration Fund 
for the second season was begun on February 13. The first site attacked 
was the vineyard belonging to Mr. Williamson; one-half of this was exca- 
vated two years ago, and in it were found most of the finest vases then 
discovered, two of which have attracted so much attention at the British 
Museum. ‘The other half still remains to be tried.—Athenewm, March 9. 
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EUROPE, 
GREECE. 

ATHens.—T'HE Procrnpises of THE Greek ARncrmonocrcaL Boct- 
Ery ts ArHens (IIpartica rs dv AQjraus ‘ApyanAoyucns "Eraipias) for the 
years 1886 and 1887 have been recently published within a short time of 
each other, They contain much interesting material, and particularly the 
detailed reports of the excavations and Investigations carried on under the 
direction of the Society during these two years. The report on Mykenai 
in 1886 is accompanied by five interesting plates. A summary of this is 
given below (pp. 102-4). 

Frxau Excavations ox ram AKnopouts.—The excavations on the 
Akropolis have come to an end, the entire surface having been explored 
down to the rock. After the space comprised between the Parthenon and 
the wall of Kimon had been completed, the finishing touch was given to 
the exploration of the quadrilateral formed by the west front of the Par- 
thenon, the Sacred Way, the south terrace of the Propylaia, and the wall 
of Kimon, where the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia is, by some authorities, 
supposed to have been. The Pelassic wall, running nearly parallel with 
the long sides of the temple, was met ut a considerable depth. Toward the 
West, near the supposed site of the temple of Artemis Brauronia, there 
appeared the foundations of a rectangular building measuring about 40 by 
15 met., not anterior to Kimon. Fall accounts of the last stage in the work 
have just appeared in the recent issues of the Mittheifungen, the Bulletin de 
Correpondanece Hellén ile, and the ApyanAoyniw Ackriow. OF special inter+ 
est is the discussion of the interesting walls of many periods lately uncovered, 
given in the Mittheilungen by Dirpfeld. A large plan of the Akropolis 
executed by Herr Kawerau has been published in the December number 
of the AcAriov. The excavations were advanced along the south side of 
the Parthenon and beyond its southwestern corner, At a depth of one or 
two meters below the present level, was reached a mass of stones and débris 
thrown there after the Persian invasion, It was found to extend down to 
the native rock. The earth from the surface to a depth of one or two meters 
showed evidence of being deposited in much more recent times. In it were 
discovered remains of cisterns, of rimparts, and of a Byzantine church ; 
likewise a piece of sculpture from the frieze of the Erechitheion. This repre- 
sents a seated woman clad in «a long chiton and himation: and, except for 
the head, it is in excellent preservation. Here, too, was found, imbedded 
in a late wall, where it joing on to Kimon’s wall, a marble head of a woman 
from the Parthenon frieze, whose identity was recognized by Dr, Charles 
Waldstein. It is reproduced in plate accompanying his paper on the 
subject (pp. 1-9), During the excavations, the large poros-stone substruc- 
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ture, 41 by 15 meters, already mentioned (1v, 492), was uncovered. Its 
south side coincided with the southern wall of the Akropolis, though it did 
not rest upon the rock, but upon the débris noticed above. An examination 
of this filled-in matter brought to light some archaic sculptures which are 
described under Marble Sculptures (pp. 94-5). 

The usual finds of bronzes, terracottas, and fragments of vases occurred, 
but nothing unusual is to be noted among them: two fifth-century inserip- 
tions, one of which was traced with red, were also discovered. As soon as it 
became evident that no more pieces of poros-stone sculpture were likely to 
be found, the work of fitting together the pieces already collected was begun 
(see Groups of archaic poros Sculpture, pp. 95-6), Kabbadias notices the 
likeness of these groups to others in the frieze of Assos, and, taking into con- 
sideration the number of artists from the islands whose signatures have been 
found on the Akropolis, he concludes that these poros-scul ptures.are products 
of an Asiatic-Ionic school, introduced by way of the islands into Attika. 

Excavations carried on in and about the Odysseus-bastion led to the 
discovery of several inscriptions built into the wall. A slab of marble 
bears reliefs of two olive crowns inclosing the names of theamothetai of the 
Imperial period. Lolling connects them with an inscription published in 
Mittheil, om, 144, and thinks they belong to a large substructure or altar 
near the enve of Apollon Hypakraios. Another marble relief represents 
Pan holding « shepherd's staff in his left hand. It belongs to the third 
century, and lacks head, feet, and the right hand. A decree from the years 
307-301 5. c. relates to the honors of a certain Medeioa, a friend of Alex- 
ander the Great and of Antigonos, who had taken part with Antigonos’ son 
Demetrios in restoring freedom to Athens. There was also found a piece 
of a tribute-list dating probably from the earlier years of the Peloponnesian 
war. It gives usa hitherto unknown city of the Seporayira, situated near 
the Hellespont, and some new forms of abbreviation for proper nouns. A 
decree of the year 284/32 is interesting from information it contains about 
sacrifices and festivities to Aphrodite Pandemos, Higher upon the Akropo- 
lis, in the temenos of Athena Ergané, was found a base that seems to have 
rested against s wall: on the front of it isa votive inscription to Athena. Of 
more importance is a long decree, found in the same place, in honor of a 
certain Oiniades (see page 97). From this decree, it seems that there was 
an annual archon in the Island Skiathos, just sat Andros. The inhabitants 
of the island seem also to have been divided into Skiathioi and Palaiskia- 
thioi, and the latter, Lolling thinks, dwelt on the northern shore of the 
island at a place now called Castro. | 

Agora.—Excayations nearthe Gate of the Agora brought to light a round 
arch cut out of a single block of marble 1.74 meters wide. On the face ts 
an inscription of 156-161 a. p., relating to the institution of an Agoranomion 
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(place of supervisors of the Agora) by Herodes Attikos, who constructed it 
and dedicated it to the Emperor Antoninus Pius. This discovery confirma 
the theory, that this square served as market-place even in Roman times. 
There was also found a base that showed, by its inscription, that it had been 
used for 2 statue of the famous orator and financier Lykourgos, son of 
Lykophron. The letters of this base belong to the Macedonian period — 
"Apy. Acdriov, Oct.-Nov.; Chronique des Arta, 1889, p. 60. 

Marble Seulptures.—(1) The earliest of the marble sculptures recently 
found appears to be a circular plinth around whose edge are placed stand- 
ing female figures—all from one piece of marble. The lower parts of six 
figures remain: there must originally have been ten. Not « single head 
ia preserved. The figures are squarely built, at right angles; the drapery 
is indicated only in front by some heavy parallel folds falling down to the 
feet, the nude extremity of which projects as in the Hera of Samos. Each 
figure seeme to have measured about 0.40 met. It is a yopdés of foara with- 
out any artistic merit. (2) A winged Niké, analogous in type to that of 
Delos by Archermos, but much smaller, measuring only 40 cent. as it stands, 
with head, forearms and lower half of legs wanting. ‘The statue is an in- 
teresting combination of traditional conventionalities and certain new ten- 
dencies, Though the attitude is archaic, there is considerable skill in the 
modelling of the nude, and the hair and drapery are represented as flying 
in the wind. (3) A statue of Athena armed: on her brenst is the aigis 
with the gorgoneion in the centre, while the round shield she holds in her 
left has been swung around and covers her back. The two lower limbs 
have disappeared, also part of both arms and the head. The work is still 
archaic, (4) Several more archaic female statues to be added to this long 
series: (a) a statue, broken in four pieces, of which the feet and forearms 
alone are wanting: it measures ¢. 1.90 met., and 1s finely preserved. It is 
among the moat advanced of the archaic statues—with long limbs, slender 
waist, and small head. The two arms are thrown forward, the amile is 
almost imperceptible, and the projection of the cheek bones has almost dis- 
appeared, The predominant color is red. Though the artist evidently 
aimed at originality, the statue lacks expression, (6) This statue is lack- 
ing in part of both lower limbs and arms. The costume and its coloring 
are of the usual type and well preserved, It is entirely archaic in style, 
though the modelling of the fice is exquisite and wonderfully soft: the eyes 
do not stare, but seem modestly lowered, and the smile is not semi-ironical, 
ns usual, bot sweet and attractive: the whole expression is calm and can- 
did. This statue is, according to M. Lechat, one of the most remarkable 
known works of Greek art, (¢) Fragment of « female statue, badly muti- 
lated, and less than life-size. (d) Fragment of a similar statue. Both are 
without heads, arms, or lower limbs. There are some other pieces of mar- 
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ble sculpture antedating the Persian wars. (1) Male head, of an inter- 
esting type, similar to that in bronze reproduced on pl. xv of the Mirsées 
d' Athénes: its workmanship is free but careful, (2) Female head, of nat- 
ural size, remarkable artistically, as well as for the polos with which it is 
covered: only the front is preserved. (3) Fragments of an equestrian group 
like that discovered in 1886: only a small portion remains. (4) Torso and 
head of the statuette of a nude and beardless youth, whose hair, arranged 
in front in regular ringlets, falls freely down the neck: the smiling face is 
turned gracefully to the right. It is a charming addition to the archaic 
series, (5) A large and horrible Gorgon-head of the earliest and most 
hideous type —Bull. Corr. Hellin., 1859, pp. 142-8; of. Mittheid. Athen., 
1885, pp, 488-40; “Apy. AcArior, Oct.-Nov., 1858. 

Kalludis, the restorer, has pot together two more archaic marble female 
figures with rich coloring, which are among the more highly developed of 
the series.— Berl. phil, Woeh., 1889, col. 139, 

Statue by Antenor.—Since the article published by Studniczka (/afrb., 
1887, p. 195), it was known that an authentic statue by Antenor existed 
in the Museum at Athens. It has now been for the first time put together, 
and it is found that the right forearm is the only important missing frag- 
ment. It is placed on the antique base bearing the artist's signature and 
put on « high pedestal in the usual archaic form of a column. It is the 
largest of the statues of the Akropolis, and is extremely impressive. Al- 
though it has the archaic style of the sixth century, it possesses considerable 
grace, beside dignity. It is narrow at the feet and fuller in the upper part 
of the body.— Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1889, pp. 150-1. 

Groups of archaic pores Seulpture—M. Henri Lechat, in his review of 
the latest discoveries on the Akropolis ( Bull. Corr. Hellén, 1889, pp. 141-42), 
devotes considerable space to a careful examination of the three groups 
formed by the reunion of the greater part of the fragmentary archaic sculp- 
tures in poros-stone found during the past yearor more. They have been — 
referred to in more or less detail in previous numbers of the JouRNAL (Tv, 
pp. 93, 208-4, 352-6, 495-4), as the separate pieces were found. As soon 
as it was clear that no more fragments were likely to come to light in the 
excavations, the reconstitution of the groups was finished, (1) Merakles and 
Triton, analogous to the same subject in the Assos sculptures: length 4 met., 
height 75 cent. Hernkles has lost his left leg and both arms and head. 
Triton has lost head and greater part of torso. The principal role im the 
struggle is taken by the back and right leg of Herakles, which are pre- 
served. This group occupied one-half of the gable of a temple, (2) Ty- 
phon(?). This unique and interesting sculpture has been only eursorily 
described, It representa three monsters, or rather a triple monster com- 
posed of three human torsi, each with a man's head, with large wings on 
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the back, ending in interlaced serpent-bodies, The first is in very low 
relief, hardly projecting from the background, and showing only the left 
hand, The second is still somewhat compressed, ite right arm being cramped, 
though the forearm is free; but the left part of the chest and the entire 
left arm are free. The third is perfectly free: he is slightly back of the 
second, is joined only by the right shoulder and elbow, and is almost en- 
tirely carved in the round. The heads correspond exactly: the first is seen 
only in profile, the second three-quarters (with its right side not carefully 
finished ), the third ig seen almost frontwise, and is completely finished. The 
third torso has wings, now partly broken: the others may be supposed to 
have had them, though they were not represented, as they would have been 
concealed, The serpent-bodies are covered with alternate red and blue 
painted bands, and are nearly two met. long. The heads have already been 
mentioned (rv, pp. 93, 203, 355): they have very long and pointed beards. 
The wings are painted red and blue, like the bodies. The two hands pre- 
served hold an attribute which resembles a thunderbolt. A black-figured 
vase representing the combat of Zeus and Typhon, and descriptions of the 
latter by Euripides and Antoninus Liberalis, lead to the identification of 
this triple monster as T'yphon. The dimensions seem to be the same as 
those of the combat of Herakles and Triton, M. Lechat suggests the pos- 
sibility, that these two groups formed the two halves of the same gable, 
There is a doubt expressed in regard to the third head: both Lechat 
and Kabbadias think it may rather belong to the figure of Herakles. 
(3) Bull attacked by Lions. This group, the latest discovered, has an 
even more striking resemblance to the Assos sculptures, A bull is 
represented as succumbing under the attack of two lions: he still lives, 
but has been struck down and lies under their claws. One has attacked 
him from the rear, the other from the front, and they are beginning to de- 
your him, while the blood pours from the wounds they have made in his 
sides, ‘The group is in high relief on several blocks of poros: the length 
is about 4 met., the height about one met., and the figures are about life- 
size. A great many pieces are etill wanting, though all have not yet been 
putin place. The colors employed are mainly red and blue, The bodies 
of the lions are a pale red; their mane a dark red; the hair and pores of 
the paws are black, The entire bull was painted blue, except the running 
blood and the tail, which are red, and the head, which is elaborately painted 
in various colors. — Cf." Apy. Sedriov, November, 1888; Mittheifungen Athen., 
1855, p. 437; Berl. phil, Woeh,, 1889, col. 139, 170, 171. 

Small Bronzea—Among the many small bronzes the following may be 
mentioned: (1) figure of a nude man, dancing, 20cent. high; (2) handle 
of a box or vase, formed by two lions devouring a deer; (3) head of 
Medusa, extremely archaic. (4) On the Ergané-terrace, in the lowest part 
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of the rubbish, was found a bronze circle 90 cent, in diameter, within which 
is a large Medusa, of the most archaic technique, made of a bronze plate. 
The head is square, extremely hideous, the body thin and covered with a 
wide robe which renchea to the ankles. Marke of the rudimentary tech- 
nique are the eyelids, which are chiselled in, while the pupils are punched 
out.—Apy. AcAriov, Oct-Nov, 1885 ; Bull, Corr. Hellén., Jan.-Feb., 1589; 
Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, col. 138. 

Tnzeriptions—A. part of a decree of 98/7 B.C. gives some interesting 
details regarding the young girls in the service of Athena, taken from the 
ten tribes, who numbered over a hundred. ‘They worked the wool for the 
peplos of Athena, and took part in the Panathenaic processions. 

In January, was found a plaque which partly supplements another 
already in the Museum: both give details of the expenses for the purchase 
of the ivory and gold used in the execution of the chryselephantine statue 
of Athena by Pheidias. The epistates charged with watching over its exe- 
cution acknowledge having received from the treasurer the sum of one 
hundred talents: over 874 talents had been spent for the gold, and over 34 
for the silver. 

Several of the inscriptions recently found are interesting for the his- 
tory of art: (7) ona large marble base, with the signature of the artist 
Euphron; (2) on another base in the shape of a channelled column, 
the signature of Endoios, EMAO|OZ EPO, to which is added that of 
Philermos, PWEP[pos] EPOIEZEM; (4) the signature of Hegiaa, EAA; 
(4) the signature of Kresilas,. . WAS; (6) a long plinth which supported 
an equestrian group, seen by Pausanias and thought by him to represent 
the sons of Xenophon: the inacription shows that the artist was Ly/ias of 
Eleutherai, son of Myron.—Bull, Corr. Hellén., 1889, Jan.Feb., p. 150, 
etc. Mittheil, Athen., 1888, pp. 441-2; "Apy. AeArion, Oct.-Nov., 1585. 

Honorary inseription to Oiniades of Skiathos —This inscription (referred 
to on page 93), written crouygySer, was found on a block of Pentelic mar- 
ble, somewhat chipped at the bottom: @eot|eBofer rp Bodm car tw Hype, 
Avrioyes exputaveve, EuxjAadys eypaypareve, TepoxAlys exrecrrare, Every 
npxe, | Avarpedys ence, eres avyip ecte ayafos Ouvadys o TeAlaurxeafeos 
ren THy roku riyv AGyrouw nar apobupos wollew ort duvarat myalov «at elu 
sole: Tor aduxopevoy AGnjracn eSxiaGor, erarverat tle aura xat aynypayat 
avrov | rpofevov Kat evepyeray AGy|vacur Km Tos exyoves aur Ki). Ow; ay py 
abuepra expie|[A]erOac ryv re Bodyy ry an BlovAevowray Kar Tous oTperiyy |os 
kot Tov apyovra Tor ev SKtlaHun oF ay yt exaurrore, TO Be yrlpduoren rode avarypagua 
Toy y|papparen trys Sokgs ev orqAyle Judo wor xaradevot ey oloke xaAerat 
Be avrov cat e\s fem e¢ TO FpuTaryciov ex alypiov. ArTryapys core” Ta pel[v] 
alAa xafarep ty Body, e lle ry)y yrupyy perarypayrat apvti[t to ZS] xtabio 
orut ar ye yeypal mweror Omadyy ror Tadac|xtadior.— Apy. AcAriov, Oct— 
Nov.; Berl. phil. Woeh., 1889, col. 202. 
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Inscription relating to the building of the Parthenon.—There has been 
found another considerable fragment of an inscription recording construc- 
tions which were overseen by the epistates between 447 and 432. It now 
seems certain that all the fragments relate to the building of the Parthenon 
(ef. Koebler and Kirchhoff). According to them, the Parthenon was com- 
menced in 447; a fragment of the accounts of the epistates for 444 is pre- 
served; in 435 it was far enough advanced to receive Pheidias’ Athena ; in 
434 the treasurers began to draw up an inventory of the objects deposited 
in different parte of the temple, showing that the interior was finished, 
though on the exterior the sculptures were not completed, nor the columns 
channelled, nor the paintings executed. Work wae still going on in 4353/2. 
— Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1889, pp. 174-8. 

Architectural fragmenta—Among these, the most interesting are the frag- 
ments of columns which have flutings not parnllel to the axis but arranged 
in spirals around the drum.—Classical Review, March, 1889, 

Temple.of Aphrodit? Pandemos—Pausanias enumerates the monuments 
on the Akropolis in the following order: the theatre and temple of Dionysos, 
the temple of Themis, the tomb of Hippolytos, the temples of Aphrodité 
Pandemos, Demeter Chloé and Gé Kourotrophos, The sites of the thea- 
tre and the Asklepieion are now fixed. At the w. end of the Ergané- 
terrace have been found the substructures of several small sanctuaries. It 
is here that the temple of Themis, the tomb of Hippolytos, and the tem- 
ple of Aphrodité are placed. The maim doubt has been, whether this tem- 
ple of Aphrodité, called, a5 early as the fifth cent. n. c., éf' “Imrodvry, is 
the same as the temple of Aphrodité Pandemos, It has now been proved, 
that there were two temples, and that the second must be looked for on the 
as. declivity of the Akropolis. Three inseriptions relating to Aphrodité 
have just been found in the earth near the a. tower by the Beulé-gate; they 
evidently come from the Pandemos temple, which was probably near by. 
The first inscription dates from the beginning of the fifth century, and is 
dedicatory. The second is on an architrave, and of the fourth century. The 
third is on a stele exposed in the temple, and bears a decree of 284/38 
ng. c. regulating the service in the temple under the care of the asfynomoi. 
A short dedicatory inscription evidently comes from the small temple of 
Demeter Chloé, and is of the Imperial period —Bull, Corr. Hellén., 1889, 
pp. 156-88. 

Site of the Chalkothit—Enxest A. GARpyeEr writes to the Atheneum 
(Jan, 12): “As a topographical gain, we may mention that the Chalko- 
théké has for the third—and let us hope the last—time been identified in 
a large building that backs on to the Kimonian wall in the so-called te- 
menos of Athena Ergané. The foundations only remain, but Dr. Dorp- 
feld thinks we have enough grounds for believing this identification of hia 
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to be the final one. The building is large enough to contain the numerous 
and bulky articles which we know from inscriptions to have been stored 
in the Chalkothéké; but we must await Dr. Dorpfeld’s publication of his 
views, and not anticipate beyond a mere mention of the fact.” 

Review of the Excavations on the Akropolis.—Dr. CoarLes WALDSTEIN 
has sent the following report, dated Athens, December 31: “To-day the 
excavations on the Akropolis have been brought to an end. They have 
now been carried on continuously for three years, and have been most suc- 
cessful and fruitful in results, both artistic and purely archwological, The 
Greek authorities have spared no trouble and expense in making them the 
success they have proved to be... . In every instance the diggings have 
been carried down to the primitive rock, thus exhausting the possibilities 
of future finds on this site and obviating a future disturbance of the surface 
of the Akropolis. Some of the most interesting Cyclopean or Pelasgic re- 
mains of the earliest settlers of Athena have been laid bare, to do which it 
was necessary sometimes to dig to a depth of 14 meters. The surface of 
the Akropolis will be restored to its former state, excepting where interest- 
ing early remains have been laid bare ; these will remain visible, the neces- 
sary precautions being taken not to endanger the visitor. 

“Tn all, from 30 to 40 marble statues hove been exhumed, of which 20 
were discovered this year; over 50 articles in bronze have been found, the 

‘most important of which are a perfectly-preserved large bronze head, to- 
gether with statuettes of Athené, athletes, and warriors, discovered this 
year; over 100 terracottas ; over 1,000 fragments of vases, some with im- 
portant inscriptions; and over 300 inscriptions, some of great historical 
value, while others recording the names of early, especially Lonian, artists, 
are of supreme importance in throwing light upon the early history of Greek 
art. Besides all this, the results as regards Greek and post-Hellenic archi- 
tecture can hardly be estimated, and it will take years of study to utilize 
the important material offered. 

“Asto future work, it may be interesting to know that the Greek Gov- 
ernment has invited the coéperation of the foreign arch#ologists here resi- 
dent, and that a committee was appointed to consider the plan of proceed- 
ing with the work on and round the Akropolis, This committee, consist- 
ing of the General Ephoros of Excavations, M. Kabbadias, and the Di- 
rectors of the French, German, English, and American Archmological 
Schools here, met yesterday, and it was decided to resume excavations 
immediately, beginning below the Propylain at the west end of the theatre 
of Herodes Attikos, and to continue round the north and east slopes of the 
Akropolis below the wall. It was also decided to collect all the extant 
stones and architectural remains of the tower abutting on the west end 
uf the so-called Beulégate, and to place them in their original position ; 
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and to support the tower upon which the temple of Niké Apteros stands 
by means of s buttress, as there is considerable danger of its falling in. 
On the Akropolis, it was decided, with due consideration to the safety of 
the building, to clear away the portions of the Turkish minaret so fur aa 
it distorts the actual plan of the Parthenon, and to lay bare the original 
door of the west end. Finally, it is proposed to take down some portions 
of the late barbarian wall above the wall of Kimon, where it ts likely that 
important fragments of sculpture and inscriptions are immured. A frag- 
ment of the frieze of the Parthenon has just been found in a portion of 
this wall. It may be interesting to know that « clause was introduced in 
the report of the committee, stating that every consideration is to be given 
both to the picturesque appearance of the Akropolis as a whole, and to the 
historical interest of the Akropolis as regards the periods not purely Hel- 
lenic. The small portion of wall just referred to, for inatance, will be put 
up again, after it has been examined, out of the material of which it is now 
compose 

“ Last, but not least, I must mention the admirable advance made in the 
exhibition of these articles in the museims and elsewhere. The Central 
Museum is being re-organized, and will form a kind of British Museum. 
The monuments are exhibited very soon after their discovery, and cata- 
logues are at once prepared. The arrangements and facilities for study, 
as compared with my last visit several years ago, are so much improved ° 
that all students and tourists have reason to be grateful to a government 
which finds time and means to advance the cause of humanism so efii- 
ciently, and forthe energy and skill displayed by M. Kabbadias, the General 
Ephoros of Museums and Excavations, M. Stais, and all the other officials.” 

International Commission on Exeavations —M. Lasoprnos writes from 
Athens, in regard to the committee mentioned in Dr. Waldstein’s report : 
“The Ministry of Public Instruction has named a commission, on the pat- 
tern of the General Ephorate of Antiquities, to investizate the question of 
the embellishment and the further excavations of the Akropolis at Athens. 
This consiats of the directors of the foreign archeological institutes exist- 
ing in Athens—M. Foucart, Mr, Gardner, Dr. Dorpfeld, and Dr. Wald- 
stein. The commission has made the following recommendations :—(1) 
That all the walls of the peribolos of the Akropolis of late date should be 
destroyed down to the ancient level. Only those walls should be left which 
stnnd where no ancient walls or no ancient foundation exist. (2) That the 
side walls on either aide of the door of Beulé and the Propylain ought also 
to be levelled and be replaced by iron railings. (3) That the great Turk- 
ish vaulting and all later additions should also be destroyed, and that a part 
should be laid bare down tothe rock. (4) That every trace of the Turkish 
minaret on the Parthenon, as well as the later ant of the weatern door of 
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the Parthenon, is to be destroyed, but after an examination as to whether 
this can be done without any injury tothe building. (5) That the western 
wing of the Propylaia should be restored, so far as ancient stones of it are 
availnble.”"—Athenaum, Feb. 2. 

THEATRE oF Diowysos.—In the excavations of the German Inetitute in 
the upper portion of the caves of the theatre of Dionysos, besides traces of 
an ancient road, and of some buildings on the rock before the erection and 
extension of the theatre under Lykourgos, has been discovered an ornochoe 
almost entire, bearing black figures representing a bacchanalian scene, with 
the inscription “ Xenokles has made,” and “ Kleisophos has painted,” in 
letters of an older period than Eukleides.—Atheneum, March 23. 

CestreaL Museum.—<Additions—(1) Small marble image used for the 
support of a large statue (instead of the usual tree), recently found in 
Lamia. This xoanon-shaped figure wears an aigis-gorgoncion and long 
breastplate, and has a serpent twisted around it. The inscription, Mpagere- 
Aas | "AGnvaios droet,zhows that it belongs to this artist of the Roman period, 
who is known also by other inscriptions, (2) Bronze Corinthian helmet 
found in Lamia. (3) Late marble figure of Dionysos, found near the 
Ovvmpicion. (4) Bearded head of a man, well preserved, also from the 
Olympicion. (5) Two late statues of women clad in himatia, brought from 
THera. (6) Various pieces of sculpture from Eveusis and from AkraipHia, 
including some bronzes. (7) Terracotta figurines, mostly from BoroTi. 
(8) Coins from many quarters.— Apy. Acdriov, Oct—Nov., 1884, 

De.pHor—No progress has been made toward excavating at Delphoi. 
When the French rejected the treaty of commerce with Greece to which 
was attached the permission to excavate Delphoi, the project was aban- 
doned by the French School, and the Greek Government offered the work 
to the American School. Before anything definite had been accomplished 
toward raising the necessary funds in America, the Greek Archmological 
Society made an unsuccessful attempt to secure money for the undertaking. 
At present, the work is open to the American School, without competition, 
provided the sum necesary for the purchase of the village of Kastri, on 
the site of ancient Delphoi, can be raised. This sum is variously estimated 
at between $25,000 and $50,000, If this sum can be procured, the Ameri- 
ean Archeological Institute is ready to pledge the greater part of its income 
for five years to carry on the excavations. An appeal to the public will 
shortly be made, in order that America may have the honor of excavating 
this the most important site of ancient Greece. 

Mount Lyxowe.— Temple of Artemis Orthia—The Ministry of Public 
Instruction gave M. J. Kophiniotis leave to make excavations on the site, 
which proved the existence of the sanctuary (JoumNAL, Iv, p. 360). 
He reports that the peribolos of the temple has been almost entirely laid 
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bare. The length of the north wall was 12.30 meters, and that of the 
eastern and western #80 met. each. The eastern and western were con- 
nected at the sixth met. by an inner wall, a portion of which remains. 
There is an empty space 7.30 met. long between the fragment of this in- 
terior wall and the western wall, The northwest was, however, surrounded 
by a wall of its own. This enclosed portion of the sanctuary has a mosaic 
floor, half formed of large pieces, the other half of small ones. Of the 
stones of the peribolos some were not worked at all, the rest finished. The 
worked stones are almost all of the same dimensions, 1.10 met. long, 0.53 
broad, 0.35 thick, The unworked stones are of varying dimensions, from 
0.70 to 1.60 met. long, and from 0.40 to 0.60 broad. Within and without 
the peribolos, it is reported, have been found various roof-tiles, lion-heads, 
and other fragments of the building ; also, fragments of marble drapery, 
and of an arm and a leg belonging to a great statue, which the report con- 
siders to have been one of the statues that, according to Pausnnias, adorned 
the temple, to wit, those of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto: they were the works 
of Polykleitos. On the east side of the peribolos has been found a well- 
preserved torso of the marble statue of a female: it is 0.20 met. high; the 
head, hands, and feet are missing. The workmanzhip i¢admirable. The 
discovery of three muses of the Roman period shows that the sanctuary 
was visited and prosperous as late as the time of Geta and even of Con- 
stantius II, that is, till the middle of the fourth century after Christ.—*. P. 
Lamepros, in Atheneum, Jan. 19. 

Mykenal—Two tombe have been explored by M.Tsountas. One of them 
contained ivory objects, while the other was empty. Two ivory cylinders 
were found, but were so covered with accretions that they were sent to 
Athens to be cleaned; they were covered with circles of scales in relief. 
Besides these, there were; (1) 3 ivory reliefs: one representing the upper 
part of a women holding in her lett hand « branch or a flower; another, 
the lower part of a seated woman; the third (a well-preserved plaque), 
representing a sphinx: (2) pieces of a stone vessel: (3) a peculiar clay vessel 
bearing an incised ornamentation, the incisions being filled with a white 
substance. Excavations will next be made in the prehistoric palace discov- 
ered last year— Apx. AcAriov, Oct-Nov. ; Chronique dea Arts, 1889, p. 60. 

The Akropolia—Cur. Tsountas in the Ephemeris and in the Prattika, 
and Cur. Benorr, from these sources, in the Berl. phil, Wochenachrift 
(1889, No. 4), give the conclusions to be drawn from the latest excavations 
at Mykenai. In the first place, it is proved that the city was not aban- 
doned after its destruction by the Argives. There was a«0pey Mvearéwr in the 
time of the Spartan tyrant Nabis, as is proved by an inscription of consid- 
erable length: another inscription proves the same fact for the second cen- 
tury n.c. Of great importance are the results for the history of architec- 
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Freune 20.—Ground-plan of the akropolis of Mykenai. 
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ture. A PLAN is given, (Figure 20) from Dérpfeld’s drawings, in the 
Praltika for 1886, lately issued. The plans of Tiryns and Troja will afford 
interesting points of comparison. If we seck to distinguish the various 
strata from each other, the uppermost discloses the foundations of a long 
Dorie temple, part of which was built directly above the ancient palace, 
The temple probably dates from the time of the Persian wars, when the 
inhabitants of Mykenai were strong enough to send a special body of sol- 
diers to Platain. Of the architectural members only a block from the cor- 
nice has been found (so Tsountas in the Praktita: Dérpteld in the Mittheil. 
Athen., 1886, p. 330 announces the discovery of a capital, architrave, and 
triglyphs). Possibly, two fragments of archaic rélief-sculpture belonged 
to this temple. Beneath the temple was found a layer of careless construc- 
tion, and, still lower, the remains of a palace like that at Tiryns. The chief 
room is the éyapor or men's dwelling, in the midst of which was the hearth 
surrounded by four columns that supported the roof. The hearth was here 
made of clay and ornamented with brightly painted stripes. The apart- 
ment ia divided, az at Tiryns, into vestibule, antechamber and court. To 
the southeast of the j¢yapor was probably a propylaion, analogous to that 
at Tiryns; though the descent from the peyopor was not by means of a 
ramp but by a stately stairway 2.40 meters broad. To the north, sepa- 
rated by a long corridor, lies the women’s palace. Here golden ornaments 
were found, and rich wall-decoration. The walls were built of large stones 
below, and smaller ones above, were strengthened by horizontal beame, 
plastered and ornamented with paintings of at least a geometrical charac- 
ter. Leaving the summit of the citadel, we pass southwards over the re- 
mains of a winding ramp to a group of buildings of various periods, some 
of which seem to have been annexed to the citadel at an early date, Here 
were discovered, painted on the walls, a line of ass-headed monsters, hith- 
erto known only from the so-called Island-gems. These carry the long 
staff, but lack the suspended booty represented on the gems. The ass-head 
surmounts « brightly-dreseed human body, like a minotaur. The rect- 
angular buildings to the left of these, and the circular enclosure of graves, 
belong to the earlier excavations of Schliemann. | 
Peimaicus—Not far from the east end of the great harbor, have been ° 
found three statuettes of the goddess Kybele, about 30 centim, high. The 
figure is seated in a niche, above which is an a@foma; she bears upon her 
knees a lion, and has.a phial in her right hand. In one of these statuettes, 
upon the side columns of the niche, is seen the relief of a boy on the right 
hand, and of a girl on the left. As other statuettes of Kybele have been 
found at the Peiraieus, they may point to the existence of an ancient temple 
to the goddess. In thesame district has been found a eepulchral atele, with 
attoma,and the inseription Euthenita Tebane; also two loutrophoroi, wholly 
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decorated, the one in relief, the other in painting. These large water-vases 
have lost neck and base, but they bear ingcriptions of names. The vase in 
relief represents a man seated ; before him stands a woman with right hand 
stretched toward him, and behind her a female slave holding in her hand a 
small basket: the man’s name is Lyeippides, that of the woman Lysimache. 
The painted vase still shows traces of color and has inscribed the name 
Pytheos.—Atheneum, March 16. 

In the place where the statues of Asklepios were found, other antiquities 
have since come to light. A headless statue of a boy, resting chiefly on the 
right foot and having the left foot advanced. In his left hand he holds some 
spherical object, and from the left forearm the himation hangs down to the 
ground, The right hand and part of that arm are missing. Besides this, 
there were found a head of a youth, complete excepting the nose; and, int 
another part of the town, along and as yet incompletely deciphered inserip- 
tion. —Apy. AcAriov, October, 1558, 

Stamata (Attika)—Discovery of ite identity—Stamata is a small vil- 
lage lying just beyond the ridge which shuts in on the north the valley 
leading into Ikaria, Some have placed at Stamata the deme of Sema- 
chidai, Others, including Lolling, believe it to be the site of Hekalé. 
Mr. Washington, of Yale, a member of the American School at Athens, 
decided to excavate both at Old Stamata, a little to the s. of the present 
village, and at the ruins of three churches partly built of ancient materials, 
half an hour distant to the north. In his excavations at Old Stamata, Mr. 
Washington found, besides various fragments of sculpture, an unusually 
well-preserved female toreo larger than life, and several inscriptions which 
establish this as the chief centre of the deme Plotheia, which may have 
extended into the valley beyond —N. Y. Nation, No. 1231. 

Tanacra.—The latest excavations have yielded several noteworthy statu- 
ettes, besides sepulchral stelai and inscriptions. At the suspension of work 
for the winter, the more portable antiquities were transferred to the Cen- 
tral Museum, Athens—'Apy. Actriov, Oct.-Nov., 1888. 

THespiat (near).— Temple and Theatre of the Muses on Mount Helikon.— 
Pausanias describes the temple that stood in the Grove of the Muses, and 
the works of art contained in it (1x. 29-31). The statues af the Muses 
themselves were works of Kephisodotos, Strongylion, and Olympiosthenes, 
and belonged to the fifth century n.c. It is the first occasion on which we 
find the Muses attaining the orthodox number of nine. But the grove was 
adorned with statues of other divinities, and also of poets and musicians. 
A festival of the Musea, styled the Museit, was celebrated in the grove 
under the superintendence of the Thespians, in whose territory the grove 
Iny. Inscriptions previously found had informed us of the cult of the 
Muses, which continued into Roman times: those lately discovered are in 
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the Boiotian dialect, and have been met with in the churches of the vil- 
lage of Karanda, upon the road from Thishe to Leuktra, One of them 
mentions the offerings to the Helikonian Muses by Philetairos, the son of 
Attaloa 1, King of Pergamon. ; 

The interest which the French Archwological School showed as early as 
1884, when M. Foucart published these inscriptions in the Bulletin de Cor- 
reapondance Hellinique, determined him to proceed to the systematic inves- 
tigation of the site of the temple. After the French had obtained the 
necessary permit from the Minister of Worship, they set to work in Octo- 
ber and November, M. Jamot superintended the work. The resulta 
attained have proved most interesting. 

The centre of the excavations has been the modern church of the Holy 
Trinity, which exactly occupies the site of the Temple of the Muses, It is 
situated at about an hour's walk from the village of Paluiopnanagia, on the 
lower eastern slopes of Helikon. The church, of which only the founda- 
tions remained, has had to be entirely removed. The temple below proves 
to have been 12.50 meters long by 6.50 broad, The entrance was on the 
west side, It was an amphiprostyle of four Ionic columns, similar, there- 
fore, to the Temple of Niké on the Akropolis. It had, it would seem, 
neither forecourt nor opisthodomos, ao that it had the look of a cella flanked 
on two sides by pillars. It is noteworthy that the temple had been rebuilt 
in Roman times, when it was lengthened 6 meters so as to form a square. 


The discoveries of objects of art are limited ...on the other hand, the store 


of inscriptions is large; they are dedicatory inacriptions, among them an 
epigram in verse, 

The excavations will be resumed in the spring. It is intended to pro- 
ceed to the complete opening of a hemicyele lying at about fifteen minutes’ 
walk from the temple, and probably the ancient theatre.—Lasnros in 
Atheneoum, Jan, 5. 

The “Apy. AeAriov for Oct-Nov. and the Berl. phil, Woeh. (1889, col. 74) 
inform us that the stage arrangements were found to be similar to those of 
the theatre of Epidauros. The stage, which was covered with a mass of 
débria over four meters deep, has a width of 18.10 met. (20 met. ace. to 
Woeh,), and is adorned with halfcolumns of the Dorie style, 14 of which 
are still in position, according to the AeAriov; while the Woeh. reports that 
there were originally only 13 columns, of which but seven have been found. 

Voto.— Government af Magnesia —A mong the inscriptions recently found 
at Volo, there is one of the second century 8. c. of singular importance, as 
it makes known to us some particulars of the government of the Thessalian 
city of Magnesia, which proves to be very similar in constitution to the 
JEtolian League. In this decree of the city in honor of a certain Hermo- 


genes, son of Adymos, who was secretary of the synedroi, appear the names 
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of the chief magistrates of the district of the Magnetes, viz., the strategos, 
the hipparchos, the navarchos, the tamias, and the priest of the Askraian 
Zeus.— Atheneum, March 26, 


KRETE. 

Knossos.— Proposed excavations by Dr. Schliemann.—Dr. SCHLIEMANN, 
supported by the Sylloges of Candia, is at present in treaty for the pur- 
chase of a hillock named Kephilaton Tshelebi, on the site of the ancient 
city of Knossos, in order to clear out a large archaic building, amongst 
the ruins of which have been lately found pithot and vases of the so-called 
Mykenai period. Mr, Stillman has pronounced this building to be the 
Labyrinth of Daidalos, but it is more likely to prove to be an andreion, 
ora hall for the syssitia of the inhabitants of Knossos, or at any rate a 
public building of a remote epoch. At present all that is to be seen are 
some very thick walls of local gypeum stone, which were partially disin- 
terred by the Spanish yice-consul, M. Calocherinés, in 1877. Some of these 
stones bear figures of ancient character, probably masons’ marks. The 
form of the building appears to be rectangular, about 44 met. by 55, and 
both the walls and mode of construction have striking points of resemblance 
with the prehistoric palace of Tiryns. Dr. Schliemann has been induced 
to enter on this work by the information given him in 1884, and firet pub- 
lished in 1886 by Dr. Fabricius; but, when he and Dr, Dorpfeld visited 
Krete at that time, the negotiation did not meet with the success it now 
seems likely to obtain—Atheneum, Jan. 26. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

Natioxat, Scnoo. or Anca motogy.—The king of Italy has author- 
ized the institution of an Italian School of Archmwology, to be directed by 
Senator Fiorelli. The members of the School will receive a subvention 
from the State for three years. They will spend the first year at Rome, 
the second at Naples, where they are to take part in the excavations at 
Pompeii, the third in Greece. The preparatory courses for membership, 
entitling to this stipend, will include: Italian Epigraphy ; Roman Antiq- 
uity and Epigraphy; Greek Antiquity and Epigraphy; Archeology and 
History of Art; Roman Topography; Palethnology. The competition ts 
open to doctors of philosophy and letters, but not to doctors of law.— 
Chronique des Arts, 1889, p. 60; Cour, de Art, 1889, p. D4. 

NatioxaL Museum or Awrigurrres.—A new museum has been inati- 
tuted at Rome, bearing the above title. It is divided into two sections: 
one is to contain the antiquities found in the City proper; the other, those 
found in its vicinity. Collections of casts, for the use of students, will be 
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comprised in the new museum ; and it will contain archives, open to stu- 
dents, in-which will be preserved all documents relating to the excavations 
made in Rome and its vicinity. They are preparing, at the Baths of Diocle- 
tian, the permanent locality to receive the objects of this museum. In the 
mean time, it is provisionally installed at the Villa di Papa Giulio (Vills 
Glori), near the Porta del Popolo: they have finished the classification and 
exposition of the most important objects coming from the excavations made 
fortwo years past at Civita Castellana, the ancient F alerii (ef. JouRNAL, U1, 
pp. 460-7). The antiquities of the necropolis have been arranged according 
to an excellent method. Each tomb is numbered, and its funerary furni- 
ture has been collected in o glass case or in a part of one; and the cases 
arranged chronologically. The furniture taken from the most ancient 
tombs consiste of objects in amber, silex, arms of bronze, vases not worked 
on the wheel. The less archaic tombs show Phoenician importations ; then, 
one distinguishes Greek influence ; afterward, appear the works of a school 
of local art; finally, it is the Greeo-Roman art which they exhibit. The 
series is uninterrupted from the vimt century B. c. to the last part of the 
Empire — (our. de f Art, 1889, pp. 51, 66-7. 

Amentinum.—A new Latin City—Cur. Houses, in the Berl, phil. Woeh., 
(1889, col. 35), starting from the readings of two manuscripts of Vitruvius 
restores to light » forgotten Latin city, Amentinum, which im this case 
had been read Amiternum. He is helped by the inscription of the time 
of Tiberius (€. I. L. v1, 251) dated 27 a.p. The site cannot by these means 
be accurately determined, but it may lie on the night bank of the Tiber, 
near the Sabine hills, or on the Monti Corniculani. 

Baie. —A Portious Triumphi—Comm. de Rossi (Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 
709-14) calls attention to an unexplained but exceedingly interesting 
inscription recently found at Baise: porticts .TRIfumpAi | LONG. EFFIC - 
ped. divi | rrum-et- nen. pled.coern | PAss- cexxnf[ . semia | QUIN- 
qures: ttfum . ef. red | erPICIT PA[seus|cocxm. This triumphal portico 
of Baiae was evidently a reproduction of that in Rome, an example of the 
+mitation of monuments of the great city go common throughout the Em- 
pire. The characters of the inscriptions are fine monumental letters of the 
first century of the Empire. A similar inseription, dating from the third 
cent. A. D., was found near Rome in 1852, and is an example of the appli- 
cation of the public triumphal porticos, on a amall scale, to private villas 
and gardens. In all of them we find the peculiar form of calculating the 
measurement of the monument according to the number of paces covered 
by passing backward and forward through it a certain number of times, 
i, @., 1112 paces for five times or a single length of 2224 paces equivalent 
to 1112 ft; and the half of this, or the ius alone (without the reditug), 
and the length of the portico, 556 ft. The original porta triumphalis in 
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Rome cannot be exactly located, but it was near the campus Flamintus, 
probably in the villa publica or Saepta. Its original name was probably lost 
at the time of the magnificent constructions of Agrippa, finished in 728 v.c. 

Bremeate (sotfo)— Prehistoric Antiquities —In last July, there came to 
light, along the road from Osio to Trezze, near Brembate, a cemetery of 
the first iron-age, nearly corresponding to the third period of Este, and jn 
topographico-chronological respects with the groups of Lodi and Como 
illustrated by Castelfranco and Barelli. At the depth of one meter, the 
excavators found numerous cinerary urns of terracotta and of bronze, con- 
taining small earthen vases and an abundant collection of objects bronze 
and iron, as well as arms of iron, and skewers (?) placed above or outside 
the large vases. Through neglect or ignorance, the authorities were not 
informed, and many of the objects were thrown away. The greater part 
were, however, recovered. A complete list in 137 numbers is given, from 
which is the following selection. Silver: a ring. Bronze: a cista a cor- 
doni: several situlae; a large number of filulee of a great variety of formes ; 
rings, armilets, earrings, efe.; a aword-handle with «a fragment of the deco- 
rated blade, with a bit of the seabbard ; also the sword-point, covered with 
a piece of the wooden seabbard over which is a thin strip of brass. This 
rare object must have been nearly intact when found. Other important 
pieces are: (1) a rod, perhaps for religious use, in the shape of a rectangu- 
lar shaft surmounted by a globular end; (2) a large ornament, composed 
ofa central plaque highly decorated, similar in part to the Gallic baldrie 
found at &. Florentin near Sens; (3) a superb iron two-edged sword, still 
retaining a large part of the seabbard, with a highly decorated handle.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp, 673-81. 

Caste San Pierro —A Roman Bridge —In enlarging the present bridge 
over the torrent Silaro, near Castel S. Pietro, the discovery was first made 
of a solid Roman wall built of immense blocks and intended to protect 
the banks above the bridge. Then came the discovery of parts of the 
Roman bridge, and, finally, of two identical inscriptions on marble exppi- 
IMP- CAESAR: DIVI! NERVAE FILIVS- NERVA! TRAIANVS- AVG: 
GERM: PONT! MAX- TRIB: POT-IIil-COS-II]-P-P-F+ The sub- 
structure of the bridge was a large palisade, then came a very thick layer 
of cement from which rose the stepped piers. As the Vin Aemilia was 
built in 187 5. c., it would seem natura! to suppose that the bridge dated 
from that time and not from a. Dp. 110 in the time of Trajan. This is sup- 
ported by the evident erasure of earlier inscriptions from the two blocks, 
the surfaces, fresher than any others, being smoothed down to receive the 
inscriptions of Trajan, to whom was due, evidently, a restoration of the 
bridge— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 617-22. 

Cweti=Teate.—New InscriptionsSome interesting inscriptions have 
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come to light on the élope of the hill on which rises the city of Chieti, the 
ancient Teate Marrueinorum. First isa large sepulchral inscription, then 
many masses of stone with architectural decoration which formed a monu- 
ment. Seven of these have gladiatorial scenes in relief. Four formed the 
summit of the front and represented the spectators of the circus with the 
tibieini at the angles; and three other pieces, which must have formed an 
ornamental band, showed the gladiators fighting. The art is of the best 
imperial period, and the figures are often very well preserved. The monu- 
ment may be that to which a large inseription belongs, found last year, 
erected by C. Lusius storax «ibi et contugibus suis, To it belongs an in- 
scription with a long list of members of a funerary college; another long 
inseription contains nine distichs—Not. d. Secawi, 1888, pp. 740-00. 

Cornnero=Tarquini.—The last report, on the exeavations undertaken 
last spring from March 5 to May 12, containe little of interest. The work 
was begun to thes, of the Arcatelle, and gave the following results. March 
Ath, a trench-tomb: 8th, a chamber-tomb with flat ceiling, already sacked : 
9th, a second similar chamber-tomb, fallen in; and a ribbed-vaulted tomb 
containing two bronzes similar to those in well-tombs and trench-tombe: 
10th, a similar chamber-tomb, also fallen in, which also contained some 
bronzes: 12th, another ribbed-vaulted tomb with interesting terracotta 
vases imitating bronze vessels: 15th, a ruined chamber-tomb: 26th, a 
ribbed-vaulted chamber-tomb, ef. The earthenware found in these tombs 
was not of much importance, though including quite a number of pieces 
of Greek manufacture. 

Through dissatisfaction with the above results, excavation was suspended 
on that site and begun on April 9 in front of the new cemetery. This was 
aomewhat more successful; in a tomb discovered Apr. 16 were found nine 
rude sarcophagi; the bust of a woman on a stone aedicula; the head of a 
man inside one of the sarcophagi, which also contained an amphora with 
yellow figures — Not. d. Seavi, 1884, pp. 691-0, 

Massa Mantana (U mbria).— Via Flominie—Comm. Gamurrini calls 
attention to the following inscription, as important for the course of the 
Via Flaminia: IMP CAESAR | DIV|- TRAIA|NIPARTHICI: F| DIVI- 
NERVAE-N|TRAIANVS- HADRI|ANVS- AVG- PONT| MAX-TRIB. 
POT: Vill | COS Ill PROCOSVI|JAM PROLAPSAM | NOVA - SVB- 
STRVCT| REST. Thisis a record that the Emperor Hadrian had, nove 
substructione, restored the ancient road in 877 v.c. (224 4. n.), while Ha- 
drian was in the East, for which reason, he assumed the title of proconsul, 
The road isthe Flaminia, which from Narni passed through Carsulnae. The 
inscription was found near the middle station on this part of the road, 
ealled ad Martis (i. ., ad fanum Mortis); the itinerary is Mevaniam (= Be- 
yagna)—ad Martis xvi—Narniam xvii.— Not. d, Seavi, 1888, pp. 681-2. 
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MoNTEaionaio.—Site of Falerium Picenum.—The discovery of a sepul- 
chralinseription near the present commune of Montegiorgio places here the 
site of the ancient Falerium Picenum (ef. CLILL. 1x, p. 517). It reads: 
TT: SILLIVS KARVS | VIVOS POSVIT - SIRL- ET: | VENITIAE* PRISCAE + CON | 
TVBERNALI CARIES | ET IANVARIA + FIL: | ISFR* FP XX INAGR- PF XX | 
QVI + HOC + VIOLARIT | DABIT « AERARIO + FA|LERTENS HS © %,— Wot, d. 
Sean, 1888, p. 725, 

Orvieto. Excavations in the Southern Neeropolis—In September, re- 
mains of a two-chambered tomb were found near the Cannicella on the 
land of Cav. Luigi Fumi. There were fragments of black-figured and red- 
figured vases, many remains of bucchero vases with reliefs, the feet of a 
bronze chair, a small bronze lion, ete. 

In the same region, two tombs, each with two chambers, were found on 
the property of Sig.G. Onori, They contained remains of burnt and un- 
burnt bodies, and many fragments-of tractyte belonging to two or three 
cinerary urns, the largest of which was carved in very fine style. As the 
tombs had been already visited, only fragments were found of Attic red- 
figured vases (amphora and two kylikes), of local black-figured ware, and 
of common unpainted ware—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, pp. 622, 726, 

Ostia.— Awaiting final excavations in the zone between the Theatre and 
the so-called Temple of Matidia, which will settle the problem of the nature 
and use of large buildings now partly uncovered, Professor Lanciani de- 
scribes briefly sume of the chambers in one of them, a bathing establishment. 
This building is practically intact, preserving not only its architectural but 
ite figured decoration. Its public character is shown by the heaviness of 
walls and vaults, and by the size of the halls. Perhaps these are the well- 
known baths of Antoninus Pius. <A plan is given of the chambers dis- 
covered: these are, (1) a frigidarium, where the piscina is divided off by 
an archway supported by two marble-inerusted pilasters and by two granite 
columna with Attic vases and beautiful capitals of Greek marble. The 
walls are decorated with niches which contained sculptures, of which the 
following fragments were found: (a) a life-size marble bust of splendid work- 
manzhip and in perfect preservation, somewhat resembling Lucius Verus; 
(6) a male bust with short hair and beard and lively expression, in perfect 
preservation; (¢) bust of a bearded man, with chlamys thrown over his 
shoulder, of the time of the Antonines; (d) portrait-bust of a woman, with 
headdress like that of Plotina; (e) idem, with curly hair and a stephane ; 
(/) headless statuette of Fortuna; (g) headless female statue, 1.05 met. 
high, draped in a tunie and mantle which entirely cover her, even to her 
hands; (A) a fine large headless athletic statue ; (7) remarkable terracotta 
semi-statuette of a fountain-nymph carrying fruit and flowers, (2) The 
large central hall, covering 188 eq. met., had painted walls and a vaulted 
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ceiling, as is proved by the blocks lying on the pavement. The floor ts 
in chiaroscuro mosaic with figures of animals, monsters, a triton, genii, efe. 
On the marble base of a statue was an inzcription of 'T. Petronius Priscus, 
Imperial Procurator in Noricum. 

The second building referred to is like an immense rectangular isolated 
domus, with streets on all four sides, occupying the space between the Baths 
described above and the Theatre. Its w. side measures over 50 met., the 
othera have not yet been uncovered, It was built at the close of the first 
or the beginning of the second century of the Empire. The whole of its 
lower floor was occupied by tabernae, the doors to which were afterwards 
closed up with fine brickwork of the time of Severus, showing that the 
building, originally private, was expropriated for government use, %. ¢., a8 
the cazern of the vigifi. This fact is shown by two inscriptions; the first, 
of 217 a. p., Valerio Titaniane Praef. Vig. £..M. V. curante, efe.; the second 
mentioning a cohort, two centurions, and a tribune of the vigtlt.—WNot. d. 
Seavi, 1588, pp. 737-45. 

Pompen—At a meeting of the Académie des Sciences (Feb. 14) M. Fou- 
quié reported an analysis which he had made of fragments of blue coming 
from a fresco nt Pompeii. He found a double silicate of chalk and copper, 
which he has suceeeded in reproducing, This blue is unalterable and the 
strongest known. M. Berthelot showed it to be the famous Alexandrian 
blue whose manufacture dates from the time of the Ptolemies and was 
imported to Italy in the beginning of ourern, Poxzuoli was the centre of 
this industry in Italy. M. Fouquié believes that this blue was originally 
prepared with sand and carbonate of chalk submitted to a high tempera- 
ture, to which grated copper was added. The whole waz then pulverised 
and used as ochres are—Paris Temps, Feb, 15. 

Recoio=Rxecion (Calabria).—In the neighborhood of the city has been 
found one of the peculiar tombs of this region, whose top is covered with 
about forty large tiles that lean against the side walls. This tomb, 1.80 
met, * 1.10 * 0.53, contained 15 tear-bottles and a number of vases, With- 
in the city, excavations at the casern of &. Agostino resulted in the dis- 
covery of a monumental tomb of lute period ; and a large ancient building 
paved with jmarble, which originally had a peristyle with columns that 
remained standing, apparently, during the Middle Ages. A number of 
fragments of terracottas, principally female heads and reliefs, have come to 
light in various parts of the city— Not. d. Scavi, 1888, pp. 753-4. 

Reaqio=Reawm Lerioum ( Acmilia)—Homan Aqueduet—tIn a field at a 
distance of 1500 met, from Reggio, there have been found remains belong- 
ing toa Roman aqueduct which, starting probably at the Acque chiare, 
ended at Regium Lepidum, whose site is occupied by the modern city. The 
parts discovered are, a well to serate the water and a basin for the deposit 
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of the objecta brought along by thewater. The well is conical in shape and 
is about three meters deep. The conduits of the aqueduct leading from 
the well in both directions were explored to a considerable distance.— Not. 
d, Seavi, 1888, p, 616, 

Roma.—New archwological series of the Lincei—The class of Moral Sci- 
ences of the R. Academy of the Lincei has appointed a committee by means 
of whom the Academy will begin, in the current year 1489, a special series of 
archeological publications of large size accompanied by numerous plates; 
without, however, putting a stop to the useful Notizie degi Seat The 
committee is composed of Domenico Comparetti, Giuseppe Fiorelli, Wolf- 
gang Helbig, Rodolfo Lanciani, Ersilia Lovatelli and Luigi Pigorini.— 
Bull. Palet, Ital. 1888, pp. 205-6. 

ScuLPrure.—Discoveries during 1888.—The December number of the 
Bull. Comm. arch, gives (pp. 481-91) a catalogue of the sculptures dis- 
covered by the archmological commission during the year 1488. Most of 
these have already been mentioned, but we select thefollowing. Two statues 
of Jupiter, four of Mercury, one of Venus, two of Amor, three of Bacchus, 
one of Aesculapius, and anumber unidentified: thirteen heads, busts, berms 
and masks: fourteen torsi and fragments of statues: eight reliefs and frag- 
ments of reliefs, several of remarkable beauty and interest, two being in 
Greek style: six sarcophagi or fragments. 

Recent Diseovertes—Among the recently-discovered pieces of sculpture, 
the following may be noted. 1. Marble statue of Mercury, less than life- 
size, broken. 2. Trunk of marble statue of a Satyr, less than life-size, of 
good style. 3. Statuette of semi-nude Venus, of marble, headless and foot- 
less. 4, Headless female statuette of marble, draped. 5. Life-size statue 
of a River, headless and partly armless, reclining: it is of good style. 6. 
Headless statue of a girl, half-crouching, half-kneeling : its legs and great 
part of the arms are broken away. It is archaistic work of good style. 7. 
Torso of a statuette of good workmanship. 8. A colossal head of good art, 
probably of Neptune, 9. Life-size bust, in free style: head similar to An- 
toninus Pius. 10. Bicipital herm—Pan and bacchante, 11. Fragment of 
a good relief of two figures banquetting, one male, the other female ; both 
being semi-nude and reclining. 12. Colossal trophy, consisting of a Roman 
cuirass in the shape of a thorax placed on the trunk of a tree: it is in good 
etyle and preservation, and a rare monument. 13. Large fragment of a 
frieze, above an architrave, on which remain three figures in high relief, 
headless, and draped in togas—an apparitor, and two speakers: the style is 
fine, It may have belonged to the buildings erected by Pompey near 5. 
Andrea della Valle—Aull. Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 415-20. 

Early Latin Coina—In dredging the Tiber near the Salara under the 
Aventine, thirteen coins of the primitive Latin mintage were brought up. 
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All weigh four ounces, that is, are trientes, and belong to Latium, Lower 
Etruria,and Rome. They are derived from the type of the primitive eleven- 
ounce as, and belong to the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third 
century B. c.: they evidently formed part of a votive deposit. Two only 
belong to Rome, and the latest of these is of lighter weight than all the 
others, showing a depreciated coinage in Rome which gradually shut out 
that of the neighboring cities. Three of the coins belong to Sutri. The 
triens seems to have had a sacred significance, ef. the custom of placing one 
in the mouth of the deceased.— Not. d. Seavi. 1888, pp. 628-9. 

Mosarc.—Part of a tile found near §. Lucia in Selee represents the lower 
part of a warrior, executed in the fine mosaiec-work of colored enamels of 
the kind that is often inserted in the centre of pavements. The warrior is 
not fighting but rather speaking, and holds with his left hand a round 
ehield and a lance. His overgarment is bluish and his legs are covered 
with knemides. Under the figure is the inscription NOAYAA[pas}. Per- 
haps the entire subject was Homeric, and represented Polydamas seeking 
to dissunde Hektor from continuing the combat with the Greeks —Aull. 
Comm, arch., 1888, p. 424. 

Inscrtprioss,—Forum of Auquatus.—Professor Lanciani publishes, in 
the January number of the Budlettino della Commissione archeologiea oo- 
munale,a paper on the Forum of Augustus. In 1881, the Commune pur- 
chased an area of about 950 sq. met. within the area of the Forum, opposite 
the temple of Mars, with the intention of pulling down the miserable con- 
structions which covered the ground, in the hope of discovering the marble 
pedestals erected by Augustus in honor of the most notable Roman generals 
(Sueton., Aug., 31) upon which their statues were placed: the Forum was 
inaugurated in 752 v.c.: Augustus himself dictated the elogia or biographi- 
cal notices to be inscribed on the pedestals. Their importance for history 
cannot be overestimated. Only fourteen inscriptions with the elogia ela- 
rorum ducwn have been recovered since the Rennissance: of these, nine are 
copies found elsewhere, five belong to Rome, namely, those of Lucius Al- 
binus (364 v.c.), M. Furius Camillus (364-368 v. c.), L. Purius Camillus 
(405 v. o.), L. Papirius Cursor (445 v. c.) and C, Marius, With one pos- 
sible exception, however, none of these are the originals from the Forum of 
Augustus. The attempt to recover them by excavations has just begun, 
during the month of January, and some interesting discoveries have already 
been made in the few square meters that have been explored. 

t. Pedestal of a statue, 1.05 met. high, 0.39 met. wide, found in a small 
sarcophagus; inscription reads: DIVO| NIGRINIANO| NEPOTICARI| 
GEMINIVS FESTVS V..| RATIONALIS. It had not been known who 
Nigrinianus was: he had been variously supposed to be ason of Alexander, 
tyrant of Africa, or a son or relative of the Emperor Carinus. This in- 
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ecription shows him to be a nephew of Carinus, and to have died young 
before the end of 283 a.p. The dedicator, Geminius Festus, was already 
known. 

ti. A marble base, 0.47 met. high, 0.39 met. wide, which orginally 
supported a gold vase weighing one hundred pounds! It reads: IMP 
CAESARI| AVGYSTO-PP|HISPANIA-VLTERIOR| BAETICA-OVOD 

|BENEFICIO EIVS ET| PERPETVA CVRA| PROVINCIA PACATA 
| EST-er(?) AVRI| PC, Some letters of the sixth and eighth lines are 
indistinet. The division of Hispania Ulterior into Lusitania and Baetica 
has beeen attributed to Augustus mainly by conjecture and without abso- 
lute proof that this was not done by Tiberius. It is now certain that it 
took place after Augustus sent colonies to Spain. As Augustus was not 
acclaimed Pater Patriae until Feb. 5, 752 uv. c., the inscription could not 
have been set up until afterward. The discovery of many similar histor- 
ical inscriptions of importance is expected. 

Fasti Triwmphales—A new fragment of the ancient Fasti Triumphales 
has been found in the bed of the Tiber: all previous fragments are pre- 
served at the Capitol, in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Professor Barna- 
bei has read, before the Accademia dei Lincei, a memoir regarding it, with 
a reconstruction of the text. It belongs to the years 576-79 of the era of 
Varro, and comes between a fragment found in 1872, containing the tri- 
umphs of 559-03, and another found as early ss 1546, bearing those of 
579-99. It reads as follows: 

ti. aempronius, p. f. ti. N GRAcchus A DLAa 
procos, de celhbEREIS- HISPANEISQ: IIl- NON: Feir 

1. postumius, a.f, A- N- ALBINVS- PRO- AN- DLXXV 
cos, ex. fusitaNlA- HISPANIA: Q- PR: NON-: FEbr 

e.claudius.ap.f.p.N ~ PVLCHER - COS: ANN- DLXXwi 
de. jisireia, et LIGVRIBVS: K-INTERK 

ti, sempronius p. f.tl+ N- GRACCHYS: Il+ ADIX xvii 
proces. er. aa RDINIA- TERMI nalid 

mi. titintus...f. M-N-CVRVVS- PRoeos. an, dizrviti 
ex. higpanta. citeriore . .« 

The first of the five triumphs seconded is that of Tiberius Civaedlie over 
the Celtiberinns and their allies in Spain: the second that of L. Postumius 
Albinus over the Lusitaninns. Livy had already reported them as taking 
place on two consecutive days. Professor Mommsen’s remarks on the in- 
scription show that the exact date, in modern parlance, was Februry 4 and 
5, 577 wu. c., just before the elections for the year 577-75. Each had the 
militury command in his province as praetor pro consule, The third tri- 
umph is that of C. Claudius Pulcher over the peoples of Istria and Liguria, 
and took place at the end of his consulate, on the day after Feb. 24, 578 
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v.c, in the intercalary month of that year. The fourth triumph was the 
second awarded to Tiberius Gracchus, and took place Feb, 23, 579 u. 0.: 
it wne over the Sardinian rebels. To the same year belongs the triumph 
of L. Titinius Curvus, praetor in 576 and proconsul in Spain 577-78.— 
Bull. Comm. arch., 1889, pp. 85-37, 48-49. 

Sacellum on the Via Labicana.—At the beginning of the modern Via 
Labicana, near the bathe of Titus, has come to light an inseri ption which 
doubtless refers to a sacellum in the area of the temple of Isis and Sarapis, 
from which the third regio of the city received its name and which un- 
doubtedly stood in this vicinity ; aa was also lately shown by the discovery 
of two statues and three heads of Isis and a head of Zeus Sarapis. The in- 
scription reads: ISIDI- LYDIAE| EDVCATRICI| VALVAS CVM|ANVBI 
ET ARA|MYCIANVS AVG|LIB PROC. The two epithets Lydia (from 
the province of Asia Minor) and Edueatriz are new. Statuettes of Anubis 
are often associated with the worship of Isis.—Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 626; 
Bull. Comm. orch., Jan. 1889. | 

Tombs on the Via Labicana—Among the tombs of tufa of the Repub- 
lican period found on the Via Labicana, is one whose architrave, formed 
of two large masses of travertine, has an inseri ption beginning: M- LICI- 
NiVS @D-L- MENA-CVRATOR: ITERVM: DE| SVA- PEQVNIA F- 
EFICIVNDVM-CVRAVIT|deeVRIONVM-SENTENTIA-SYNHODI M- 
PSALTVM. Then follows a list of the members of the funereal college, 
whose magistri and decwriones are first mentioned. The monument to 
which this inscription belongs was erected by M. Licinius Mena, at his 
own expense, while he was for the second time curator of the college. All 
these associations were organized, curiously enough, on the model of the 
municipalities. The title of this college was Synodus Magna Psaltum. 
The psultes, or paalim, were singers or performers on any musical instru- 
mente.—Bull. Comm. arch., 1888, p.408; Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 624. 

Recent Inseriptions.—Among recently discovered inseriptions are: (1) 
of L. Mummius Maximus Faustianus, of senatorial rank, praetor urbanua, 
quaestor, ete., end 1 beg. mm cent.; (2) of Flavins Lollianus, ¢. 250 a. pb. 
—Bull. Comm. arch., Jan. 1889. 

TaLaMoNe=TELAmON (near Orbetello)—Discovery of a amall Etruscan 
City,—The castello of Talamone is placed on the rock forming the prom- 
ontory within which is the port of Telamon, well known in ancient times, 
Opposite it, and enclosing the port on the other side, is the tongue of land 
snow called Talamonaccio, and occupied by fortifications. Anciently, three 
things were distinguished: the promontory, TeAapow dxpov; the port, Arus); 
and the city itself, mentioned as Telamon in Pomponius Mela, Comm, 
Gamurrini, in a recent examination, he located the site of the ancient 
Etruscan oppidum on the hill of Talamonaccio. This discovery was made 
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possible by the recent work on fortifications at that point. Certain gen- 
eral facts were ascertained. There were two wall-circuits: the first or 
inner circuit, that of the acropolis, was the more ancient, and belonged to 
the primitive foundation: the second was added either on account of an 
increase of population or for securer defense. Many of the houses and 
lines of streets have been made out, and it is evident that the town did 
not fall gradually into decay but perished by conflagration and assault, 
This must have taken place, judging from the character of the antiquities 
found, some time toward the close of the second century B.c. Traces of 
the disaster still remain in the general layer, about one meter thick, com- 

posed of carbonized wcciiaet and a quantity of broken fragments. At this 
time, the Etrusco-Campanian ware waa still in use (10-11 cent. B. c.), be- 
fore the introduction of indanii elements. The coins begin with the silver 
coinage of Maritime Etruria and Campania of the beginning of the third 
cent. B.¢., and end with the reduced uncial as and denaria coined toward 
the end of the second cent. n.c. From the necropolis, which extends be- 
yond the city limit especially to the x. &., have come many fine bronzes 
of the third century. The objects found are divided into (1) architectural 
decoration ; (2) sculpture; (3) arms, ete.; (4) objects in terracotta; (5) 
cdins. Evidently the place was one erected for the defense of the coast. 
Several roads branch from it or pass by it, connecting it with other Etrus- 
can cities, especially Saturnia and Caletra. The time of the destruction 
is approximately dated by the latest coin, the quinarius of Caius Egnatu- 
leius, coined in 651 u.c. It was probably manned under Carbo by fol- 
lowers of Marius, who had previously landed here from Africa (Plutarch) 
after they were defeated near Saturnia by Sylla, and met, at his hands, 
the cruel fate that usually befell the upholders of Marius—Not. d. Seavi, 
1888, 682-01. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Botocna.— Eurly Christian Tombs.—In digging on the left side of the 
eburch of S. Nicold degli Albari, there were found, at a depth of two meters, 
o large number of small tombs built of large bricks of the Roman type and 
covered with the same, arranged in the well-known method @ campana in 
the form of a gable, They were contiguous, and each contained a skeleton. 
On account of the narrowness of the space and the great number of bodies, 
they were placed even in the triangular spaces at the intersection of the 
gables. ‘The tombs are Christian, and belong to the neighboring church of 
8. Nicold. In one of these tombs, better built and covered with slabs of 
amarble, was found a slab, used as material, with an inscription in fine letters 
of the first century of the Empire.— Not. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 720. 

Reaaio ( Calabria).—A Byzantine Crucifiz—aA small Byzantine cross or 
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siaurothekn has been found seven centim. in length, with the Crucifixion on 
one side and the Virgin on the other. The former has the inzeription ICAC 
and NHKA: the figure of Christ is covered with a sleeveless tunic, the feet 
are nailed separately, the head has the cruciform nimbus, and on the scroll 
over the head is a cross, The Virgin, on the other side, is represented as 
praying, in the attitude of the cemeterial orante, and has the inscription 
GE OTO(xos)—Nol. d. Savi, 1888, p. 754. 

Roma.— Cemetery of Priscilla —Comm. de Rossi has discovered, in this cem- 
etery, three inecriptions in which the letter M. appears for the first time. He 
translates it martyr: .... RIET MM.—SILVIN. FRT—VERIC M 
VNDVS —M ZOYCTINOC.— Cron. menaile di Arch, 1888, pp. 88-01). 

Bazilion of San Valentino.—In 1875, Professor Orazio Maruechi wrote a 
monograph on the recently discovered early Christian cemetery of 5. Va- 
lentinus on the Via Flaminia. Now, he announces in the Bull, della Com- 
missione archeologica (December, 1858, pp. 429-78; pla. xix, xx), in am ex- 
haustive monograph, the recovery of the ground-plan and many parts of 
the basilica erected there by Pope Julius I (987-52). It was built to the 
right of the cemetery, at a distance of about 20 meters. It was of consider- 
able size, and, with the quadriporticus in front of it, must have nearly 
touched the Via Flaminia. The first information of any restoration is 
given by the Liber Pontifiealis under Honorius I (625-38), who probably 
also placed in the conftasion of the basilica the relies of the saint which 
had previously been left in the cemetery. To his time and that of his 
successor Theodorus (642-9), who finished the restoration, belong proba- 
bly a number of frescos. A second restoration took place four centuries 
after under Nicholas II (1058-61) through Teubaldus, abbot of the mon- 
astery annexed to the church, and there are traces of later work by the 
Cosmati. The basilica was already abandoned, however, in the xIv cen- 
tury. The church was a three-aisled construction, without chalcidicum, 
and with a simple semicircular apse. The central aisle has a width of 
12.60 met. The columns separating it from the side-aisles rested on bases 
that rose from a low wall of separation, as was often the custom in the 
earliest basilicas. In the main apse was the bishop's throne. To it sev- 
eral steps led up from the level of the ehurch. The choir extended 
to a considerable distance down the central nave, and the present one in 
San Clemente may be taken as showing Its appearance when complete, 
Part of the ambone and of the paschal candlestick have come to light. 
In the apse, some distance in front of the episcopal chair, was the altar. 
Below it waa the shrine or confessio, placed even below the level of the body 
af the church, and to which the faithful had access by a corridor commu- 
nicating by steps with the side-aisles on either side. This confeaio and * 
passage are apparently the work of Honorius I, in the seventh century. 
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To this period also seem to belong the two small apses of the side-aisles, 
semicircular on the left, square on the right, both of which bear traces 
of paintings with inscriptions, some of which were added even as late 
as the eleventh century under Nicholas II. The columns of the nave 
were Ionic resting on Attic bases, three of which are still in place. Only 
a single capital remains, and only one shalt. It is known that St. Zeno 
was venerated in this basilica together with St. Valentinus, and had an 
oratory init. The inscription of Abbot Teubaldus, who restored the church 
in the eleventh century, contains the following details: HvIves ECCLESIAE 
RES TRAVES MVTAVIT PORTICVSQVE CIRCA SVNT OMNES RENOVAVIT... 
YOCONAS VERO QVINQVE FECIT... CAMPANILE I CAMPANAS IT CLAVSTRVM 
MONASTERII A FYNDAMENTO CONSTRVXIT. This shows that he restored 
the portico, adorned the church with paintings, built a campanile and the 
cloister, All this was dedicated in 1060: FEB-D-IIl-INDIC- XIII- 
TEMPORIB: ONI- NICOLAI SCDI PP. 

In his previous monograph, Professor Maruechi had already published 
20 inscriptions from the cemetery. He here continues to publish new ones, 
from No, 21 to No. 144. This aboveground cemetery was used up to the 
sixth century The first series is of inscriptions with consular dates, of 
which there are thirty with the following dates: 314, 365, 366, 376, 377, 
$95, 397, 401, 402, 406, 431 [408], 453, 454,472 [459]. The first of these, 
of the year 318, is perhaps the carliest Christian inscription yet found in 
an aboveground cemetery, and shows that this particular open-air cemetery 
was begun even before the erection of the basilica. There are several long 
inscriptions in Greek. Of unusual interest is a Latin metrical inscription, 
the only one that mentions the name of the patron saint, Valentinus, and 
at the same time records work executed in the basilica by some one men- 
tioned in it, It probably dates from the fifth century, and reads: HIC 
PASTOR MEDICVS MONVMEN...| FELIX DVM SVPEREST CONDIDIT .. . | 
FPEEFECIT (CVMCTA EXCOLVIT QVI...| CERNET QVO JACEAT POENA M... | 
ADDETVE ET TIBI VALENTINI GLORIA BANCTI| VIVERE POST OVITVM DAT 
[Deus omnipotens(?)]. On one inscription the scene of the Resurrection 
of Lazarus is cut in the marble, in the style of the catacomb frescos and 
the sarcophagi. Several eculptured sarcophagi were found. Several pagan 
tombs came to light during the excavations, and in connection with them 
over forty inscriptions. 

Statue of the Good Shepherd.—In a part of the city-wall that was being 
thrown down, near the Porta San Paolo, was found a statue of the Good 
Shepherd, 64 cent. high, of Greek marble, lacking the right arm (except- 
ing the hand), the left hand, and the feet. He is robed in mantle and 
short tunic, and bears on his shoulders the lamb, which he holds with his 
right hand while with his left he may have held an attribute (staff?). The 
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youthful face, with sweet expression and framed in long thick locks, is 
turned to the left. It is a very interesting monument of Christian art, 
and may date from the third century. Only four other similar statues 
are known, the finest being in the Lateran.— Bull. Comm. arech., 1588, p. 
415; Not. d. Scavi, 1888, p. 628. 

Portrait of St. Lowia—Near the church of S, Lucia in Selee, there came 
to light a bronze plate, 42 cent. in diameter, covered with figures, inserip- 
tions, and ornaments, all executed in graffito with clearness and precision. 
In the centre, surrounded by a circular maeander, is seated a King robed 
in a tunic with broad girdle, and a toga fastened over the chest. The face 
ie heardless, the head is covered with a cap whose lower border is encir- 
eled by a crown. In his left hand he holds the fewr-de-liz, in his right an 
oval object on which are inscribed some words, among which HVMILITAS 
and SPES are legible. The figure must be that of a King of France, 
and, as the flewr-dedis was not introduced on coins until the time of St. 
Louis 1X (1226-70), it would seem to be a portrait of that monarch. The 
art is cood.— Bull, Comm. arch., 1888, pp. 422-4. 

Exhibition of Industrial Arts —A new special exhibition of Industrial 
Arte—the fourth held within the space of a few years—will soon be inau- 
gurated in the Palazzo delle Belle Arti. It will be contemporary and retro- 
gpective, and will include keramics, glass, and enamels, The contempo- 
rary section is reserved exclusively for national industries; the ancient 
section is open also to foreigners. It will remain open up to June 3.— 
Chronique dea Arta, 1889, p. 33. 

Siena— Church of the Servi—In restoring a chapel of the ehiesa dei 
Servi, was uncovered an interesting freaco, much injured. It represents the 
Massacre of the Innocents, in the style of the Lorenzetti. Other frescos of 
leas importance were uncovered in a neighboring chapel— Chronique des 
Arts, 1889, p. 19. 


SICILY. | 


CeraLi=Kerxacomion.— Pelosgic remains, —W .J STILLMAS writes from 
Palermo, Jan, 25: “It has been a moot question among Italian archwolo- 
gists, whether the traces of the Pelasgic occupation, which forms so impor- 
tant a part of the prehistoric record of Italy, had ever extended to Sicily. 
With regard to one point, the site of Cephaledium (Greek Kephaloidion), 
now Cefali, there has been a dispute, and I have just returned from an ex- 
amination of the remains there, The site, to a student of prehistoric arche- 
ology, is an extremely interesting one, and though the evidences of a Pelas- 
gic colonization are not conspicuous, they are sufficient and unique. The 
ancient city was built on a point of the hard limestone of which the hills 
about here are formed; this point terminated in a spit, behind which lay 
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alongsand-beach, From this nearly level site the ground rises slightly for 
a few hundred feet to the foot of a massive bastion of rock, an outlying spur 
of the main chain of hills in the interior, but separated from the nearest 
hills by nearly a mile, and presenting on every side except one an inac- 
eessible cliff, constituting a natural fortification, to which acecess was only 
possible by one break in the cliff. ‘This wall is from three to five hundred 
feet in height, and about a mile in cireumference. Acrozs the space where 
the break occurs, forming a curtain from bastion to bastion, is a high wall 
of medisval construction, but in which are stones of ancient workmanship, 
evidently the restoration of an ancient defence. 

“ Inside of this enclosure is a creteRn of an extremely interesting chnr- 
acter; and, though the manner of its construction is not by any technical 
test certainly referrible to the Pelnagic epoch, I have found similar reser- 
yoirs in several ancient and abandoned sites, and am disposed to assign 
them generally to prehistoric builders, There is one in the central enclo- 
sure of the Larisa of Argos, of importance, but not of the magnitude of 
this, They are utilizations of the natural fissures or caverns in the lime- 
stone rock, enlarged rudely and cemented so as to hold water; and in this 
case the cement seems to have served until comparatively modern times, as 
medieval structures over the opening at the top show it to have been used 
during the later occupation. It may be twenty feet wide and deep, even 
partially filled up as it is by rubbish, and nearly a hundred long, with (at 
the upper end, where the crevice narrows) a stairway made out of the solid 
rock apparently ; but, as there is no means of access to the passage, the rock 
above having fallen in and obstructed the descent, the examination was of 
the most unsatisfactory character, and must go for what it is worth. But 
further on, and in such a position in relation to the enceinte of the present, 
and necessarily of the ancient fortifications, if such existed, is a fragment 
of what I must consider a PALace of excellent and marked polygonal con- 
struction: a wall with a rather elaborate doorway admitting to a passage 
or hall, inside which are, at right and left, two similar doors, both utilized 
in the construction of a mediwval house, and one of which still opens into 
a vaulted chamber of brick—the wall itself being also surmounted by a 
portion of the medieval structure. It is to this utilization of the old work 
that ite preservation is due. It is of the later Pelasgie work, with some 
architectural decoration of a simple kind and euch as could be executed in 
the neolithic age—a doorway slightly narrowing upwards, and a straight 
lintel like the gates of Mycen# and Alatri, but not higher than a modern 
house door. The attribution of the structure to the period to which I have 
assigned it is beyond question, from the character of the work, at once unlike 
the Phoenician remains in the island, and the early Hellenic of the Greek 
colonies, and even earlier work in Greece proper. 
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“ The lower city gives even more conclusive testimony, for the entire cir- 
cuit of the ancient wall can be followed by the Pelasgic foundations, which 
are in the greater part of it still standing, overbuilt by Hellenic and me- 
dixeval work, but still showing at intervals grand fragments of the most 
solid and ponderous ‘cyclopean’ (as the unworked stone is conveniently 
designated). Out from the rock on which the town is built gush, one on 
each side of the town, two rivulets of crystal water, furnishing the supply 
to the inhabitants. One, that in the largest use, issues in a huge pool of 
considerable apparent depth, but filled to a certain height by the fragments 
of the vases which ill fortune has sacrificed on the spot, The other fountain 
was in another sense still more interesting, for the original passage by which 
the founders of the city had provided for the water-drawers, with its walls 
of cyclopean structure, still serves for the maidens to go down to the stream.” 
— WN. Y. Nation, March T. 

Patenmo.—Karly Greek Coine.—A very important lot of coine has been 
discovered in the western part of Sicily, and has been added to the 
Museum at Palermo, It consists of 101 pieces, thus divided: Athens 1; 
Leukas 2; Rhegion 2; Akragas 2; Kamarina 1; Katané 4; Gela 9; 
Eryx 4; Himera 1; Leontinos 3: Messana 15; Motyé 6; Egeata 1; 
Selmous 1; Syrakousai 26; of the Carthaginians in Sicily 24. The 
artistic interest of the find is very great, as it includes five decadrachmas 
or large medallions of Syrakousai signed by Kimon and Evenetes, as well 
as superbly preserved examples of the rare and fine tetradrachmas of Rhe- 
gion, Akragas, Kamarina, Eryx, Mesana, Selinous, Motyé, with the inserip- 
tion won. The latest piece in the collection is the tetradrachma of Khe- 
gion with the head of Apollon and the lion-head, which represents, ac- 
cording to Professor Salinas, the reduced coinage struck by Dionysios of 
Syrakousai at Region after he took the city in 387 B.C. The main artistic 
interest of the collection is in a tetradrachma of Syrakousai signed by a 
hitherto unknown artist, a worthy rival of Kimon and Evenctea; his name 
is EYAPXIAA-, Evarchidas, Another important tetradrachma is one 
struck by the Carthaginians at Panormos signed with a K, the initial of 
Kimon, and bearing on the reverse the same quadriga which this artist 
engraved on his Syrakousaian tetradrachmas, This proves the important 
fact, that this famous engraver of Greek coins worked in the service of the 
Carthaginians Revue Numiamatique, 1889, pp. 142-3; Not. d. Seavi 
May, 1888. 

SPAIN. 

Recently discovered Neeropoli—Vol. x1 of the Memorias of the Heal 
Academia de la Historia contains two important archeological memoirs : 
one by Juas pe Dios pe LA Rapa ¥ DELGano, is entitled Neeropali de 
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Carmona (JovuRNAL, vol. 111, p. £55) ; the second, by Juan Rusio pe LA 
Senwa, is on the other ancient necropolis discovered at Cabrera de Matard 
‘n which were found Latino-Greek antiquities. The latter is illustrated 
with a large number of plates. 

Esro (near the) Roman Inscriptions in the provinces of Alava and Bur- 
gos. In August, Federico Baraibar was charged by the Commission of 
historical and artistic monuments of the province of Alava to report on 
the Roman inscriptions of this province. His principal researches were 
among the ruins of Asa, near the city of Laguardia in Alava, near the 
Ebro.—Foletin R. Acad, de la Historia, Jan-Feb., 188%. 

Rio Tinto.—Roman Remainsa—A Roman treadmill for raising water 
was discovered in the workings of the Rio Tinto mine, where its woodwork 
was preserved in a very perfect state by the action of the copper in the 
water, The Roman remains discovered in and about the mine, which were 
at first unfortunately dispersed, are now preserved by the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany in a small museum at Huelva, belonging to M. Sundheim, of that 
place. There may be seen the fetters, collars, and anklets (of the modern 
shape) of the slaves employed in the mine, who worked the series of tread- 
mills, one above another, by which it was drained. Instead of leaning on 
bars, as in the modern treadmill, they appear to have held on to ropes (like 
bell-ropes), of which portions still remain. The extant wheel (4) meters 
in diameter) is so constructed as to utilize their weight in the most skilful 
manner, The pickaxes in the same collection are 80 completely modern 
in shape that it is difficult to realize their antiquity, while the curious hoe- 
like spade of the Spaniards finds here its prototype. The same survival 
may be detected in the “ herring-bone work” of the Romans (of which 
specimens have been found at Rio Tinto), which reappears in the Giralda 
at Seville, and is still in full use. Among the other metal objects are two 
bronze urns and some stamped pigs of Roman lead, with a lead tube. In 
pottery there are some interesting specimens, including one large jar, 2 ft. 
10 in. high, and two amphorne, one of slender and elegant form, standing 
in their original stone sockets, There are several fragments of Homan 
glass and a few perfect pieces. Some eoins have been saved for the museum, 
but many more are in private hands, among them a fine one of Wamba 
(680-687 a. p.), implying that the mine may have been worked after Ro- 
man times. Many specimens of Roman slag are in the museum, #5 are 
also some lead weights with iron handles. Of the Roman town there are 
some striking remains in four capitals of columns, two of sculptured marble 
and two of ironstone, one of the latter mensuring no less than 3 ft. 4 in. 
square by 1 ft. 9 in. in height. 

Earlier than these Roman relics are the stone hammer-heads found about 
the mine, all formed as double bulbs, with depressions in the centre for 
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handles. Coeval probably with these are the rude stone pestles and mor- 
tars, which seem to have been used for pigments. In the same museum 
are a few objects from Merida, “the Rome of Spain"; among them a lamp 
with a most spirited basrelief of a fighting gladiator, the details of his 
armor being clearly shown. In M. Sundhetm's possession also is an ex- 
quisite little lachrymatory of opaque glass, lately found at Merida, each 
side of which represents a Medusa-head in low relief.—Atheneum, Jan, 5, 

Sanclesa.— Church of Senta Maria la Real—This church has been de- 
elared a historical monument. A document in the city archives shows 
it to have existed as early as 1131, when it formed part of the palace or 
fortress of the kings of Pamplona. 


FRANCE. 

Cuorer (near Beaune).—Aoman Antiquities —N umerous traces of Gallo- 
Roman occupation had been already seen on this site. Lately, there have 
come to light some fine fragments of friezes, a monumental marble, frag- 
ments of vases, and two bronze coins of Faustina and Valentinian [1.— 
Courrier def Art, 1889, p. 31. 

Paris.—Prehistorice Congress.—In 1867, the international congresses of 
anthropology and prehistoric archeology were founded at Spezia. Their 
tenth session is to take place in Paris, next August, under the presidency 
of Quatrefages, and promises to be remarkably brilliant. The last meeting 
was at Lisbon in 1880, and since then prehistoric archeology has taken 
great strides.— Revue d' Anthrop., 1885, p.752; Bull, Palet, Ital., 1888, p. 205, 

The Hermes of Praziteles —M. Héron de Villefosse recently presented to 
the Académie des Inseriptions casts and photographs of two Roman monu- 
ments which confirm the testimony of the Pompeian fresco that, in the group 
of Hermes holding the infant Dionysos, Hermes ia holding a bunch of grapes 
in his right hand. ‘The first is a bronze statuette, found in Burgundy: the 
second ts a Gallo-Roman stele from Hartrize (Meurthe-et-Moeelle), In 
both, Hermes is represented standing, holding the child on one arm and 
showing him s bunch of grapes —Chronique des Arta, 1889, pp. 52, 53. 

Louvre.— Oration of Hyperides—The Louvre has recently acquired a 
manuseriptin which M, Révillout has found the oration of Hyperides against 
Anthogenes and for Phryne, which had been judged lost. Hyperides, like 
his friend Demosthenes, was one of the leaders of the popular party against 
Macedonian influence-—Paris Temps, Jan. 19. 

Retirrangement of Greek Vasea—The work of re-arranging the vast col- 
lection of Greek vases in the Louvre is rapidly progressing under the di- 
rection of M, Edmond Pottier. He has adopted the unusual plan of a 

geographical arrangement, He maintains that, while it is comparatively 
easy for the observer to classify the vases according to shapes and even 
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styles, their geographical origin cannot be ascertained except by reference 
to catalogues which are not yet published. The work of arrangement by 
this plan is made extremely laborious, At the same time, M. Pottier is 
giving a course of lectures on the subject at the Louvre toa body of work- 
ing students.— Builder, Jan. 5. 

Statuettes from Carthage—They are exhibiting, in vitrines placed in 
the approach to the Salle Louis Lecaze of the Louvre from the Salles des 
Dessins, about one hundred and fifty statuettes in marble and stone found 
during excavations at Carthage. In a short time these and other similar 
objects will be shown in a hall appropriated to them at the Louvre.— 

_Athenoum, Jan. 19. 

New Mediaeval Halle.— At last, the mediaeval art of France has secured 
recognition at the Louvre, and three halls have been given to M. Courajod 
in which to arrange the nucleus of a future mediaeval museum. These 
halls are (1) a large hall, which was used as a store-house, behind the Salle 
de la Cheminée de Bruges; (2) a narrow hall following the Salle des Anguier; 
(3) a long gallery below the great stairway of the colonnade, The rooms 
are to be ready for the Exposition. The material collected from Saint- 
Denis, Versailles, and the Louvre iteelf are stored up. The principal mon- 
ument in the new collection will be the superb maueoleum of Philippe Pot, 
already mentioned, vol, rv, p. 516.— Chronique des Arta, 1889, pp. 50-1. 

PLessis-Macé (chiiteau).—Sale of Topestries—On Oct. 14, there took 
place here the sale of an important series of tapestries, of the beginning 
of the xvi cent., which used to decorate the choir of the church of Ron- 
cerny. Yeubelle de la Jaille, whose arms and initials appear on them, 
was abbess between 1505 and 1518. The donatrix, Louise le Roux, died 
in 1523. ‘The tapestry was executed in Arras or Paris. It is late-Gothic 
in style, and of remarkable workmanship, containing 21 compositions with 
a total length of 24.35 met. and a height of about 1.90 met. The tapestry 
was sold in eleven pieces to different purchasers—Rerue de [Art Chréhen, 
1859, pp. 148-6, 

Roven.— An early drawing of the Stalls—In a preceding number (vol. 
rv, pp. 117-18), mention was made of an interesting drawing said to repre- 
sent the spire of the cathedral burnt in 1514 ora project for a spire made 
just after the fire. In a paper published in the Rerue de f Art Chrétien, 
Jan, 1889, the Abbé Sauvage seeks to prove that this drawing is a mas- 
terly sketch for the archiepiscopal chair among the famous stalls of the 
cathedral, The artist was Laurens Adam, assisted by others, between 1465 
and 1469, at a cost of over 712 livres. 

Saint-Hicaine-La-Cote.—At the sitting of Feb. 21, 1889, of the Soeilé 
nationale des Antiquaires de France, M. Roman announced the discovery, 
here, of a Mercury, two necklaces, two earrings, two pendants and two 
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coina of Titus and Vespasian; the objecta seemed to date from the time 
of Commodus.— Cour. de f Art, 1889, p. 80. 

Touton.— Early Christian Tomb—In the ground of the garden of the 
hospital of Saint-Maudrier, a sarcophagus of soft stone has come to light, 
in which were some bones and a silver plaque. On the latter was engraved 
a heart pierced with two arrows, and, above, a kneeling bishop in robes, 
praying before a figure of Christ in the clouds, Around it is the in- 
scription: Sagitiaveras, tu Domine, cor meum earitate tua, It is thought 
that the sarcophagus is that in which were placed the remains of Saint- 
Flavian, after his death in 512 at his hermitage, which was precisely on 
this site. [The description of the plaque, however, shows it to belong to 
a much later date —Ep.|—Herue Art Chrétien, 1889, p. 142. 

Toucouse—A new review —Under the title of Annales du Midi, the 
publication has been begun at Toulouse of a quarterly review of arch»- 
ology, history, and philosophy. It will represent the scholarship of South- 
ern France in these departments, and will be especially supported by the 
Universities of Toulouse and Lyon. 

Vaison ( Vaucluse).— Age of ita churches —M. de Lasteyrie demonstrated, 
at a meeting of the Acadanie des Inseriptions (Oct. 19), that, contrary to 
the general opinion, the apse of the church of Saint-Quinin is neither 
Merovingian, nor Carlovingian, but dates from the last years of the XI or 
the first years of the xm century. This mistake is all the stranger that 
the Cathedral itself of Vaison is proved by formal texta to belong to the 
Carlovingian period, and, although much changed, the original plan and 
general aspect can easily be restored —Paria Temps, Oct. 20. 


SWITZERLAND. 


AvencHes=Aventioum.— The Basler Nachrichten states that M. Barloud's 
excavations at Avenches, in Canton Vaud, have just brought to light in the 
ancient Roman theatre a number of marble tablets bearing inscriptions,— 
Athemum, Jan. 5. 

Carasso (Canton Ticino)—A marble altar has been disinterred 65 cen- 
tim. high by 60 wide, being 40 centim, thick at the base. From the in- 
scription it appears to be a votive altar to Jupiter and Mercury, erected 
by one Fronto, gon of Quintus, It haa the cantharus and patera on the 
sides.— Atheneum, Jan. 26, 

BELGIUM. 


Bruces— Hana Memline.—Twenty-eight years ago the first trustworthy 
documents relating to Hans Memline were discovered in the archives of 
Bruges by Mr. Weale, and now fresh contemporary evidence has come to 
light, which settles the place of his birth and the exact date of his death, 
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heretofore unknown, At the end of the xv century, there lived in Bruges 
a priest of the name of Rombold de Doppere, who was also s notary, and, 
as it appears, a lover of art. He kept a diary which fell into the hands of 
the Flemish annalist Philip Meyer, who drew largely from it. The fol- 
lowing entry relating to Memline occurs among the events recorded in the 
year 1494: Die xi Auguasti Brugis obiit magister Joannes Memmeline, quem 
predicabant peritizsimum fuisse et excellentiammeum pictorem totius tune orbia 
Christian’. Oriundus erat Moquneciaco, sepultue Brugis ad Egidi, This 
precious document confirms Mr. Weale's contention, that the final letter 
of the master's name was ¢, not g, that his early years were spent on the 
borders of the Rhine, and that he was probably buried in the church of St. 
Giles. His birthplace, then, was Mainz (Mayence), and the date of his 
death, August 11, 1494.—Athenc:um, Feb. 2. 

Hassert.— xi Century Freseos in Soint-Quentin,— W all-paintings have 
been discovered in the church of Saint-Quentin. They represent for the 
most part figures of saints, and are badly damaged. It will be possible to 
preserve only those on the columns of the nave, which represent Sta Lucia, 
S, Corneliua and & Anthony. Their date is the xv century, and they are 
painted in flat tones, outlined by simple dark lines, The church is being 
carefully restored—Rerue Art Chrétien, 1889, pp. 142-3. 

Tournal.—Frescos af Cellee—In the church of Celles near Tournai, 
have been uncovered some wall-paintings, occupying part of a pier dating 
from ¢. 1600, and representing, in six compartments, the legend of Saint- 
Martin — Revue Art Chrétien, 1889, p. 145. 


GERMANY. 


Benun.—Mecting of the Archwological Society —At the December (4) 
meeting, Herr TRENDELENBUEG described a mosaic lately found at Trier, 
ealled “the Mosaie of the Muses.” In a central octagon is Homer with 
Kalliope and “ Ingenium,” while the other muses are placed in eight other 
smaller surrounding octagonal compartments, The intervals and corners 
are filled with squares containing different figures of divinities, signs of the 
months, ete—Herr Hanrwic presented a rich collection of accurate draw- 
ings of original size of Greek drinking-cups of the strong red-figured style, 
mostly signed with names of favorites, All of these are still unpublished 
and in part still unknown. The collection is especially rich in the works 
of Euphronice and his school, but there are important examples of Hieron, 
Duris, Phintias, Peithinos. The collection was commenced in Rome and 
enriched from the Bourguignon collection in Naples and the Van Bran- 
teghem collection in London, The centre of study, for an explanation at 
the chronological relation of these masters and a classification of their 
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works, is found to be the names of favorites Inscribed on them.—Berl. phil. 
Woch., 1889, col. 38-9. 

Recent addition to the Musewn.—The treasury of the chapter of Saint- 
Denis d'Enger had been, since 1414, in the church of St. John at Her- 
ford. It has finally been assigned to the museum of Berlin. The various 
objects forming it date from the time of Charlemagne and relate to the con- 
version of Witikind, who was buried in the church of Enger. The reli- 
quary isa production of Frankish art of the vii century, and the earliest 
work of this school possessed by Germany, The other pieces, mostly 
adorned with ancient gems, date between the vir and the xm centuries.— 
Chronique des Arta, 1889, pp. 33-4. 

Gerina (near Trier)—In renovating the altar in the very ancient par- 
ish-church of Gering, the stone covering the eepulehrum of the altar was 
raised and found to be inscribed with an inscription of the Romano- 
Christian period accompanied by the dove. The right-hand part of the 
slab was gone, so that the inscription is imperfect. It is restored ns follows: 
hic in pace quieacit X| CARETATE DET Fvs(ea wor?) | cum FILIOLVS (s10) 
svos (sic) QVEM EX CO(?)..|LABACKO F.. | ete. The stone, therefore, 
waa part of an early sepulchral slab, and the form of the letters indicates 
the latter half of the sixth century. Under this slab there was, in the 

pulthrum, « small wooden reliquary, cireular in form and with a cover, 
of much later date. It is interesting, because it imitates ir form and poly- 
chromy the funeral urns of the Frankish period, instead of being, as was 
usual in the early Middle Ages, a leaden box. It is an interesting fact, that 
most of the decoration is composed of Kufie letters. The third object found 
is the wax seal of the consecrating bishop, which bears his image and the 
inscription Eo[i/ jperrva, who was bishop of Trier from 1079 to 1101. It 
was only in the xt cent. that the custom was introduced among the bishops 
of using an official seal instead of their ring: consequently, this seal of 
Egilbertus is among the earliest preserved —Zeitechrift f. Christl. Kunat, 
1888, No. 12. 

STrasssuna.— The Miseum.—The museum of art and archeology which, 
since 1872, has been growing up at the University is described by F. Baum- 
garten in the Berl. phit. Woeh., 1889, col. 1—. The catalogue now contains 
as many as 1470 numbers. Its director is Professor Michaelis. The histori- 
eal collection of casta of Greek sculpture is remarkably good, though lack- 
ing some important works. ‘The decoration of the halls is made to harmo- 
nize with the sculptures, which are thus placed in suitable architectural 
surroundings. Gable-sculptures are arranged in gables, and metope-seulp- 
tures have triglyphs between them. The Harpy monument is reproduced 
entire. It is strictly a working museum, and photographs, drawings from 
yase-paintings, or anything else by which any monument can be illustrated, 
are placed in its vicinity. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Booza (on the).—Bars from a Roman mint—A peasant found in Hun- 
gary, in the county of Haromszeker, on the Bodza, some Roman gold bars 
of the second half of the fourth century, which are interesting for the his- 
tory of the mints of the close of the imperial period. The site is not far 
from where two important discoveries were made in 1837 and 184(—the 
treasuries of Czofalva and Petrossa, Near by was the city of Sirmium, 
which in Roman times contained an important mint. There are fifteen of 
these bars, broken into twenty-three fragments; four only being entire. 
They are in the shape of sticks of sealing-wax and vary in length from 140 
to 175 millim., the lightest weighing 248 gr., the heaviest, ¢.500 gr. The 
greater part have stamped upon them, with a puncheon, either figures or 
inscriptions, as follows. 1. Three imperial busts, side by side, with the 
letters DDD NNN (dominorum nostrorum): they represent Gratian, Val- 
entinian and Valens, and reproduce exactly the type of the exagium eolidi 
bearing the heads of these princes. 2. A Female holding a horn of plenty 
and a palm with « poz in the field and the letters 51RM—a frequent type. 
@ LUCIANUS OBR(yeum) |- (primae) [notae] S1G(navit); “ Lucianus 
stamped this as of the first quality.” 4. QUIRILLUS ET DIONISUS 
SIRM(ienses) S!G(naverunt). 5. Same as prec. 6, FL-(avins) FLAVI- 
ANUS- PRO(huvit) SIG(num) AD DIGMA: “ Flavius Flavianus, hav- 
ing seen the model, approved the signature.” On coins of these emperors 
are found all the signs on these bars—palm, star, monogram of Christ, 
and the mint-mark SIRM. The signatures are of different officers of the 
mint. Quirillus and Dionisus, whose respective marks are a star and # 
palm, are simple workmen. Above them is Lucianus, the head of the 
atelier, perhaps the exactor auri argenti et aeria, Above him is Flavianns, 
perhaps the proeurator monetae or dizpensafor rationis monetas, who acts ns 
general overseer.—aAreh.-epig. Mitth. oesterreich-wngarn, 1888, 1; Revue 
Numismatique, 1889, pp. 149-5. 


ENGLAND. 


Important Sale of Manuecripts—The magnificent collection of Manu- 
scripts belonging to the library of Sir Thomas Phillips is being sold. The 
heirs have obtained from the courts the authorization to sell to govern- 
ments or to national institutions lote of wes, Important purchases have 
been made, on these conditions, by the German, Dutch and Belgian Gov- 
ernments, Italy and France are negotiating to obtain possession of the 
documents that concern their history, while those that relate especially to 
England are reserved for the British Museum. The Revue de f Art Chré- 
tien (1889, p. 140) gives an account of purchases made by Belgium, The 

i] 
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Royal Library has acquired a precious lot of about 400 mss. dating between 
the rx and the xv cent., which belonged to ancient monasteries. From 
the Abbey of Villiers, 19 vols. dating between the x11 and the XIV cen- 
turies, among which is a chorale with a large number of pieces of plain- 
chant in neumes of the xtv, important in the history of music. From the 
Abbey of Cambron, 35 vols, of the x1 and xt centuries, with their 
primitive binding in untanned aking preserving the hair. From the Ab- 
bey of Saint-(Ghislain, 25 Mse- dating between the rx and xv centuries, 
which are among the finest examples of primitive local paleography, sev- 
eral being adorned with illuminated letters. The library of this monas- 
tery, Which was famous, was dispersed in 1796, From the famous Abbey 
of St. Martin at Tournai, noted for the accuracy and beauty of its tran- 
scriptions, come 30 superb volumes. From the Abbey of Aulne, 110 vol- 
umes of the xm, xur and xrv centuries. From the Abbey of Stavelot, 
three gems—a life of 8, Remacle of the x1 cent., a Josephus, Antigurtates 
Judworum, a superb volume, with two miniatures, of the x1 cent. The 
General Archives of Belgium also purchased from the same collection a 
series of very interesting documents picked up in Belgium at the same 
time and under the same circumstances as the above manuscripts. 

CGantersuny.—Discovery of « Xi-century Fresco.—A finely-executed 
fresco has just been discovered in that portion of Canterbury Cathedral 
which is known at St. Anselm's Chapel, originally dedicated to 8S, Peter 
and Paul. The removal of a wall, which was probably erected shortly 
after the great fire in 1174, with a view to strengthening the wall of the 
choir, disclosed the painting, which represents St. Paul in the act of de- 
taching from his hand and shaking into the flames the viper by which he 
wns bitten on the island of Melita (Malta). The painting is about four 
feet square. The coloring of the freaco is in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion, and the string course of bordering remarkably good, It was probably 
exectited towards the close of the twelfth century —<Academy, Feb, 23. 

Early wall of the erypt—aAt the March @ meeting of the Brit. Archwol. 
Asaoe., Canon Routledge reported the results of some antiquarian re- 
searches recently made in Canterbury Cathedral. The west wall of the 
erypt is found to be of earlier date than the Norman portions, which are 
partially built upon it. The hardness of its mortar and other indications 
lead to the supposition that the wall is of Roman date, and part of the an- 
cient church which Augustine found on the spot on his arrival at Canter- 
bury—Athenaum, March 16. 

Hovperness.—Beneath the chancel floor of a church in the Holderness 
district, has been discovered a bronze crucifix: the figure of Christ is hol- 
low at the back ; it is six inches long, and the stretch of the arms is five 
and a half inches; the feet are separated. The full drapery round the 
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Waist is fustened with a girdle, and reaches nearly to the feet, The cruci- 
fix cannot be later than the x1 century, and is possibly earlier: it seems 
probable that it is of English make, with certain lnsh characteristics. It 
has evidently been attached to wood, possibly to a processional cross.— 
Athenamum, March 2. 

Lincoin.— Tomb of Bishop Sutton (1280-99).—On March 9, an interest- 
ing discovery was made in Lincoln Minster. While the pavement of the 
retro-choir, which had sunk and was in oa dilapidated state, was being re- 
laid, the workmen had occasion to raise the slab which covered the grave 
of Bishop Oliver Sutton, who occupied the see from 1280 to 1299, On 
the right side of the skeleton were found a silver-gilt chalice and paten ; 
and between the bones of the legs was a large gold ring set with rock 
erystal, The sacred vessels were still standing upright, the paten laid 
upon the chalice, and the whole covered with a piece of fine linen, about 
7 in, or 8 in. square, which when first seen was hanging in graceful folds 
all around: on the admission of the air the whole soon fell to pieces. The 
chalice closely resembles that from Berwick St. James, Wilts, now in the 
British Museum, figured, in Mr. St. John Hope's paper in the Archwologieal 
Journal (vol. xliii, p. 142): it is 44 in. high; the bowl (4 in. in diameter, 
1{ in. deep) has a slight quasi-lip round the circumference; the foot is 
circular, of the same diameter as the bowl; there is a bold knop, pro- 
jecting half an inch from the stem. The chalice was made in three pieces, 
the bow] being soldered on, and the knop, with a ring below supporting 
it, riveted to the stem: the gilding is brilliant on the inside of the bowl, 
but i# much corroded on the exterior of the chalice: the whole is entirely 
destitute of ornamentation, ‘The paten also is plain, with the exception of 
the customary Manus Dei raised in benediction in the central depression, 
which, as well as the outer depression, is circular, uncusped: the paten is 
4) in. in diameter. The ring is of pure gold, 22 carnta fine, and as bright 
as the day it was first put on: it still bears the marks of the burnishing. 
On the left side of the skeleton was a much decayed crozier, the head of 
which has been beautifully carved with maple leaves, The staff had com- 
pletely rotted away. The skeleton of the bishop was fairly perfect; the 
vestments were completely decayed, only the outline being visible. The re- 
ceptacie of the body was not, as is commonly the case, a stone coffin hewn 
out to receive the corpee, but a rectangular chest, built up of dressed stones, 
entirely lined with lead, and covered with a large sheet of the same metal, 
strengthened by transverse iron bars 1 ft. 6 in. apart. On this were laid 
slabs of Lincoln stone, with a layer of rough stones and sand above them, 
and over all the bishop's memorial slab of Purbeck marble, which through 
the Inpse of time had been much decayed and fractured. The chalice, 
paten, and ring will be added to the museum of such relics in the library. 
—Atheneum, March 16. 
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Lonoon. —Arrival of ancient Egyptian Sculptures from the great Temple 
of Boubastis—These sculptures, granted to the Egypt Exploration Fund 
by the Egyptian Government, were safely landed at Liverpoo! on March 
13 (ef. Journat, vol. rv, pp. 192-4, 335), The consignment consisted of 
some $4 huge cases, containing the upper halves of two archaic colossal 
statues, possibly ot the date of the Ancient Empire; a black granite seated 
statue of Rameses IT, of heroic size, in two pieces; two colossal red granite 
portrait-heads of the same Pharaoh ; two fine red granite slabs from the 
Festival Hall of Osorkon IT (xxm dynasty), carved in low relief, one 
representing Osorkon IT and his wife, Queen Karoama; a huge capital, 
and part of the shaft of a red-granite column of the clustered lotos order, 
from the Hypostyle Hall of the Temple; an inacribed column with palm- 
eupital, in five pieces, of polished red granite; two red-granite Hathor- 
head capitals (one of enormous size, and quite perfect); three large frag- 
ments of an exquisitely-carved shrine of Nekhthorheb (Nectanebo I) of 
the xxx dynasty ; a black-granite sitting statue (headless), nearly life-size, 
of « scribe who lived during the reign of Amenhotep IIT (xvi01 dynasty) ; 
some more or less imperfect black-granite statues of Ptah, Sekhet, and 
other personages, divine and human, including a beautiful white-marble 
fragment of a youthful male figure, probably a Narkissos, of Greek or 
Graceo-Roman work; and seven cases of very pleasing specimens of bas- 
relief sculptures of the Ptolemaic period, discovered last year by Mr. F. 
LI. Griffith in the ruins of a temple dedicated to Hathor by Ptolemy Soter, 
at Teraneh, the Terenuthis of antiquity. Last,and chief among this array 
of trensures, comes a cologsal black-granite statue (in four pieces, but nearly 
perfect) of the Hyksos King Apepi, one of two found at Boubastis by M. 
Naville last season, Of the head of this splendid specimen of one of the 
most obscure and interesting periods of Egyptian art it is not too much to 
say that for intensity of expression, as well as for power and freedom of 
treatment, it is not inferior to the best portrait-aculptures of the best periods 
of the Greek or Roman schools, as it is undoubtedly the finest known relie 
of the Hykeos period —Ametia B. Enwarns in Academy, March 23. 

Archaology at University College—Mr. R.3. Poole, Keeper of the Coins 
in the British Museum, was on Saturday last elected Yates Professor of 
Archeology at University College, in the place of Sir C. T. Newton, re+ 
signed. Mr. Poole, we understand, proposes to invite acknowledged author- 
ities in various branches of the vast science of archeology, such aa Dr, 
Tylor and Mr. Boyd Dawkins, to deliver courses of lectures at the college, 
and will himeelf defray the attendant expenses.—Athenewm, Jan. 19. 
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AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


PHicaneLeHia— Babylonian Antiquities—The expedition organized by 
the University of Pennsylvania for excavation in Babylonia, and which 
is now at work in the field, has already succeeded in securing for the Uni- 
versity several collections of antiquities, of which a full account will be 
given in future numbers of the Jourwat, For the present, simple men- 
tion will be made of that purchased on July 21, 1888, and called the 
Joseph Shemtob collection. A short paper concerning it appeared in the 
October number of the Hebraica (pp.74-6). The writer, Dr, R. PF. Har- 
per, says that the collection contains about 175 important tablets of almost 
every description, and he makes especial mention of the following: tablets 
and o cone of Hammurabi; various tablets belonging to the reigns of 
Ammi-atana, Ammi-zadaga, Samsu-satana, Sameu-iluna, and others of the 
dynasty of Hammurabi; tablets of Abtsu (a new king); an inscribed mor- 
tar of Burnaburiad: inscribed bricks of Esarhaddon ; large astrological 
tablet of Nabopolassar ; large barrel-cylinder and inseribed bricks of Nebu- 
chadnezzar: contract tablets of Neriglassar, Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, 
Kandalanu: a fine, large alabaster vase, with quadrilingual inscription 
containing the words, “ Xerxes, the great king”; astronomical tablet of 
the Arsacidae era. 


MEXICO. 


Pacenque (Chiapas District).—Discovery of an Ancient Ruin.—An in- 
teresting ancient monument has recently been discovered here, upon the 
River Xhupa. Though now a complete ruin, three distinct stories are dis- 
tinguishable. The ground-floor measures 12() x 75 feet: the floor above 
is reached through openings in the ceiling; and here is found a room 
measuring 27% 9 ft. On stone slabs set into the wall are basreliefs of 
human figures, warriors, ee. The slabs are in a very bad state of preser- 
vation: they are to be sent to the capital of Chiapas. Not far from this 
monument are the vestiges of a quite large town, in complete ruin— 
Scientific American, in Amer, Architect, Feb, 25. 

Discovery of the Substructures of the Temple of the Cross—M. Charnay 
communicated to the Académie des Inscriptions, at its meeting of Feb. 15, 
the news that the Temple of the Cross at Palenque had fallen in and 
partly disappeared. Captain Villa, beingsent by the government, penetrated 
into the substructures, He found immense halls adorned with polychro- 
matic statues, and numerous sarcophagi containing mommies. Belore 
his arrival, the inhabitants had penetrated into the interior of the pyramid 
and carried off several mule-loads of objecta—Paris Temps, Feb, 16, 

A. L. Frorurmenam, Jr. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
THE DECREES OF THE DEMOTIONIDAL 
A STUDY OF THE ATTIC PHRATRY. 


In the Athenian State as constituted by Kleiathenes, every citizen 
belonged to three subordinate political corporations ; he was member 
at once of a tribe, a deme, and a phratry, Of these three, the last 
was the least conspicuous. The phratry did not rival the deme in the 
frequency of its meetings and the importance of its affairs ; nor did it 
enter, like the tribe, into the political and military organization of the 
State. But it had in its keeping an important trust, that of prevent- 
ing the intrusion of illegitimate members into the boily politic, This 
trust it shared in a measure, it is true, with the deme; but inasmuch 
as both male and female children were received into the phratry, and 
that, as a rule, in their earliest years, while the deme enrolled in its 
register only males, receiving them at the age of seventeen, we can 
hardly go wrong in regarding the phratry as the chief ruardian of the 
purity of Athenian citizenship. An acquaintance with it is thus essen- 
tial to an understanding of Athenian political life. 

Our prineipal literary sourees of information on the subject are as 
follows :' (1) Aristotle, in the "A@yvaiwr Todcreia, gave an account 
of the organization which he conceived to have existed at Athens be- 
fore the profound reforms of Kleisthenes. ‘The passage is preserved 


1See especially Piatsen, Beitriige eur Kenninis dea attiechen Rechts; Meren, De 
gentiiinte athea ; Bison, Griethiache Staota- und Mechfeallertiimer, (109, in Iwan Miil- 
ler’s MTondbock der Hossischen Altertumawiasenachoft, Bd.iv'. I have not been able to 
see Sarre, De phratriia attics (Gottingen, 1886/7). 
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in a more or less garbled form by Harpokration, Pollux, and other lexi- 
cographers, and is given verbatim in the Patmian Scholia published in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (vol. 1, p. 152). According 
to this, each of the four original tribes consisted of three phratries, 
each phratry of thirty gentes, and each gens of thirty men. This 
account is so artificial in its numerical symmetry, and so fanciful in the 
reasons assigned for it, as to excite the gravest doubts of Aristotle's com- 
* petence as.a witness for the period in question, Where, indeed, could 
he have obtained full and trustworthy information? As to whether 
the phratries were affected by the reforms of Kleisthenes, .A ristotle has 
left us two unfortunately ambiguous notices. One is in the Pofitics 
(v1.4: Bekk.) and seems to say that the phratries, as well as the tribes, 
were then remodelled and increased in number. The other is in the 
recently discovered fragments of the "A@qvaiev ToArreta (11, a Leand- 
weir) and seems to say just the contrary. (2) Several writers of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. c. refer to the phratries of their own day. 
The most instructive of these references are in Isaios and the private 
orations of Demosthenes (genuine and spurious), These are the chief 
basis of our knowledge, (3) Seraps of relevant information, and of 
misinformation as well, are preserved by scholiasts and by the lexi- 
cographers, Harpokration, Pollux, Hesychios, Suidas, ete. 
Inscriptions have until lately yielded little to supplement this seanty 
literary evidence. ‘That little may be classified thus: (1) the decrees 
of the Ekklesia conferring citizenship on a foreigner, regularly author- 
ize him to be enrolled as a member of such tribe, deme and phratry 
as he may choose (elvas @vAajs wai Syjwou kai Spatpias hs dv Boudyras, 
er some similar formula. This is the regular order of mention. Only 
in CTA, 1, 115° do we find éjpov eal @udijs eal dpatpias*). (2) Two 
temenos boundary-stones give us names of phratries, the only names. 
indisputably known, and one of these in a mutilated form, viz., the 
"Ayvidbar! and the @eppex .... at’ Two other boundary-stones, 
one of the Zaxcvadac* and one of the "EXaciéas,' give names with re- 
?The difficulty of dealing with these two statements is illustrated by the case of 
Busou, who in his Griechische Geschichte (pp. 804-5, published in 1885) decides that 
Eleisthenes did not meddle with the phratries, but in his Grirehische Aliertimer (p, 
144°, published in 1887) reverses this decision. 
iy, Bormann, Jahrb. fir Phil,, Suppl, 1x, 443; Dirrexnercen, Sylloge Inser.Fraee., 
note 7. 
“a Sylloge, 302; CLA, m1, 1653. ‘CLA, n, 1652. 
‘Darresmencen, Sylloge, 03, T Classical Review, ru, p. 188, 
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gard to which it is impossible to decide whether they belonged to gentes 
or phratries, (3) Two short fragments of phratrial decrees, eulogizing 
deserving members, are given in CTA, m1, 598,599, The Dyaleis of 
600, who enact a decree in reference to the lease of a piece of real 
estate, are probably to be regarded, not, with Kohler, as a phratry, but, 
with Buermann,’ Gilbert," and Busolt,” as a union of two phratries, 
Such was, in outline, the material available for the study of the Attic. 
phratries down to 1883. In that year there was found at Tatoi, the 
site of the deme of Dekeleia, a stele, on the front of which were pre- 
served 57 lines of a phratrial decree, dated in the year 396/5 B. c. and 
dealing with the phratry’s most vital duties, This was published by 
Koumanoudes in the "Eebnyepi¢ 'Apyacokoyen (1883, 694.) and by 
Kohler in the Addenda to the second volume of the Attic Corpus 
(841°), Tt has been made the subject of special articles by Szanto in 
the Rheinisches Musewm (1885, 506-520) and by Gilbert in the JaAr- 
biicher fiir Philologie (1887, 23-28), Szanto’s paper is ingenious and 
suggestive, but is pervaded by a most improbable view of the relation 
of phratry to gens, and marred besides by some downright and inex- 
ensable blunders, Gilbert corrects Szanto on one important point, the 
question as to where that portion of the decree which was intended to 
be of permanent application begins, but hazards a theory of his own 
which is demonstrably false, For in the summer of 1888 the stone 
bearing this inscription was cleaned, with the result that the back alse 
was found to be inseribed, Of the new text, published by Pantazides 
in the "Eq@ypepis (newspaper) of Sept. 1/13, 1888, and by Lolling in 
the "Apyarodoy:wdw AeAtiov for August, lines 1-55 were engraved at 
the same time with the portion previously published and form its con- 
tinuation. These lines, like those on the front, are engraved ¢rovyn- 
Sov, with occasional aberrations. Two or three lines are apparently 
all that is lost at the end of the part on the face of the stone. Lines 
56-68 were added many years afterward, So far as I can judge from 
an excellent squeeze (I have not seen the stone), this portion would 
belong to the third cent. B.c. or the first part of the second, The let- 
ters are extremely irregular and unevenly spaced, which makes a more 
exact determination of the date peculiarly difficult. AexeXeés for, 
AewxeXecis in B, 65 is probably only a blunder of the stone-cutter. I 


give below the text of the whole document, with the restorations of 


* Op, ct, 645, Note, * Griech, Stantenttertiimer, 1, 199%, 
" Gtriech. Staata- und Rechtsaltertiimer, 145%, 
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Kahler and Lolling, followed by a translation, The foot-notes do not 
touch upon orthographical peculiarities, of which there are several, 
TEXT. 
Face A. 
Avs Pparpio 
iepeds Qedbmpos Edpavtido™ av|léypayre xal Eotnoe THY TH ANY. | 
5 lepemouva Tat iepet S:ddvae tT|abe" aro TO peio™ ew, wAeU- 
pov, d|s,"dpyupio|||* amo 76 xopelo xwA7|v, wAEupor, Os, AaTHpa 
yourtxcaliov, olvo nixon, apryupio F, | 
10 abe Sober toils dparepot éri| Popyiavos &pyorros 'AP@nval- 
oils, @patpiapyovros 6¢ Tavraxhélos €E Ofo"| 
"lepoxdijs elre owdoo pymm diedixdo|Onoav xara Tor vopor 
15 row Anpotiwrid|iv, diadixdoas wepi atte tos dparep|as avrTixa 
pada, irocyopevos mpoy TA Altos TO Poatpio, depovtas THY 
vrijpor avlo Te Bapo- Mae 8 dy 86Fy yt) Ov hparnp évalyOivat, 
20 éFadernrdto Td dvoua avré o iepleds kai o ppatplapyos ex TO 
ypappatello To év Anworianday” nal To dvteypad|o’™ o 6é 
écayayav Tov drobicacbévra ddeltMerm éxaror Epaypas iepas 





The words @edSeper Ebgarrife are engraved in rasura. The letters, if regularly 
distributed, would have just filled the space. Instead of this, the letters of Geddmpos 
are crowded, with the result of leaving « blank space sufficient for two letters after 
Eiparrito, I conjecture that, after the name had been once engraved, the priest 
desired to add his demotiken, and that this was attempted and found impracticable. 

That the aeior was the offering for s young child and the «otpeor that for an 
[adopted] lad [or man], as Avevst Mommarn conjectured (_Heortologie, 408) and as 
Livatvs, even after the publication of the first part of this text, was disposed to believe 
(Meier wid Schoemann’s Attuche Process, (2) 3 Boch, Note 165), is now definitively 
disproved, See BH, 57-60. 1 can suggest nothing better than the explanation of 
Kéauer, which has been generally adopted, that the paior was the offering for a 
daughter, and the covpeir that for = son. 

“This is the reading of Koumanoudes, Kihler’s eaAje wAsupdros is to me unin- 
p. a5: bbe lepe[inr wel iepd] wapexet® (y)¢py S¢ ofara.—A, C. M.) 


#4 solemn mode of voting, perhaps the usual one in the phratries; of Henop,, 


yi, 123; Prov, Themis. 17; Poor, Per. $2; Des, xvi, 14 (ed. Bekker), 

® This constroction occurs elsewhere only with deme-names of gentile form, and 

indicates that the Demotionidai were a local body. See Meisrensans, (rram. of. att. 
“TIuschriften®) ¢ 83, 19°), 

The copy, it is implied, was not kept in Demotionidai; perhaps in Athens, I 
conjecture that the copy was intended a5 a protection against tampering with the 
record and against the confusion which would result if the register should be injured 
or lost. That such o safeguard wos desirable may be seen from Dem, xury, 41; 
Lvit. 26, 60, 


| i 
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25 rae Ad |e Pparpine" conparrer éé To dpyéptaly Taito Tov 
(epea Kal Tor dparpiapyalv 7) auras aparhey; Mud de éradixaciay| 

To Kowa dvas Tan toTépan ever 9 8 an aly ra _kopeov Cuani, THE 

30 Kopewride “Arar opiwr* déper 6€ rH yrijdor amo To Sapo, dav 
bé Tig BorXnrar épeivas dg Anporiwr|idac,.dv dv arowendiowrrat, 
eFeivat aulrm@e* eXeobat Gé er avrois TUPTTYOPOS Tov AeweXeroy 
olaow qévre dvdpas varelp Tpidnavre Ery ryeyoveras, TouTog ée | 

50 efopxacaTe o pparpiapyos eal o iepelbs curqyopycer Ta bixaco- 
rata cal dx | décev O6€va px) OvTa dpdrepa dpatpit\er* oro 6 ay 

Tey ederTer droyndicarrals Anworiwvida:, becker xertas 
40 Spalxuas iepas Tone Aci ran Dparpict * couplarréres éé To apyu- 
ptov TobTo 0 lepeds | Ta AexeXera olxo f avros obetheTm. €|Feivas 

éé cai adc Ton Sokopévan ta|y pparépwy eompartev Tat Kat- 

45 vow rad|[ra] & évar aro Poppiwvos apyorros .” éva|[ vr ]nbi ter 
éé tor dparpiapyor trepi av daly dcadeeater Séqu cara roy émcavTor | 
feacrov’™ day dé py driuvendiont, obeXeT|@ werraxociags Spaypas 

50 jepag rave Ati |[7]oe Dpatpials* élowparrer Ge tor iepéa | [x lat 
GAXo[y tow SolAouevor ro dpyvpiov|[rolit[o rau cote]. To 

éé Loerav ayer Ta | [meta xai Ta xoper la és AexéXeray eri z|[or 

55 Bawa: day 62 py O]vorne eri to Bowe, od|[ ekéra wevtijxovt ja 
épay was iepag Te|[ ts Aci ret Pparpion * eo prpatréry Ge o tep|[ evs 

TO dpyuptor Taito H] avTos ader|NElra . — —- _ 


—— ll WC EEE [—T fea oe 


Face B, 
éav 6é te Tourer GiaxwXum, Groce dy o (lepeds wpoypadm, évfav- 
Ga dyer ra peila kai Ta Kopera* mpoypader be wpoTepT|ra THs 
§ Aoprias év mivaxion KeXevKwplévee pipAarror™ 4) omtGapsaion 


_ Sl Se 


"The common fund; of. Toeorn., Char, xxx.5, The fund of Zens Phratrice was 
the fond of the phratry. 

M According to Sxawro, everything preceding raira & elva: (except the sentence 
che 82... . Bwud, lines 26-20, which he regards os standing ont of its proper con- 
§ nection) belongs to the provisions for the immediate future, and the ratra # «frat marks 
the beginning of the permanent law, Bat, as Gilbert pointed out, if the pronoun 
referred to what follows, it would probably be rdf, More decisive is the presence, 
in the next clanse, of 3¢, which is irreconcilable with Seanto's view. The permanent 
Inw begins with rhe 8¢ Sidiaciar in line 4. The norists ¢adofas, dfopewordre, make 
ne difficulty; of. B, 2? and MemrenHans, op. ct.: Anm, 1638, 

WSeaero twice (pp. 507,518) gives the sense of thia as being dass der Phrafriarch 
jedes Jahr die Abstimmung dariiber einzuletien habe, wer diadikasirt werden solle. As if 
ity hy Bey could be an indirect question! 

© This crasis would not occur in a decree of the Ekklesia; MrrsTerHANs, op.ci., 724, 
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tro dv AlexeXecis wpor portman év dare ro dle vepdiope Tobe 
al Ta fepecouva dvary|pdyrat Tor lepéa ev rr Ane MBivye arplogGer 
10 ra Bapd AcxeXeciow rédear tolis éavTé. Nexddnyos elrre' Ta 
wir GAXKa Kat|a Ta wpoTepa ydicpata & KeTas Tepi T\és E1ea- 
ryeoryrys Ten walbay Kai THs étaélixacias, vos 6e papTupas Tpés, 
15 dg eipn|racéri rie avaxpice:, mapeyertat éx Tl a@reavro Giacwray 
waptupértas Ta brepwrape(va)”| kal eropwowras Tov Mia Tov 
Ppdrpiov’ | waptuper 6é ros papTupas wai érropwe|vat eyomevas 
vi Bapo* day 6 py wor ev tlds) Cutoar ToT@: Tororo Tow 
20 dpOpdv, dle Taw Gkew dpatépwr mapeyéobm. Grav | Ge Ht i. 
Siadinacia, 6 dpatpiapyos pt) t|[ploTepor GidoTw TH\v) Yryoor 
wept Tar walléwr Tois dract dpatepai tpl dy of av|ro To eiva- 
25 youevo Ciacmrat eptGénr al[ alo ro Bayo dépovres THY Wriphor 
Sianrmblicavtas* nal Tas Widbos Tas ToTew évay|Tiov Tay darren 
dparépay Tay jTapor|Taw év Tht ayopas o dpatplapyos dia! cA un 
30 cdtw xal dvaryopevéta orrorep dv| Yendicwrras cay de Yrndira- 
pévaw Tov Oiacwrav evar atrois dpatepa oi GdAo\t pparepes 
amovendicarras, dbehovt|av éxaror Spaypas lepag rau Aci Ta 
35 Dipatpion of Giacarat, TARY boot dv Tay | facwrow KaTyyopot 
#) evavTiopevot | baivwvras ev THe Giabcxacias’ €ay bé| amo vendi- 
cerrat of Oracérai, o be cicalyew echt eis Tas Gl ]avtas, Tors be 
40 drrac|: bbe 2var hparnp, evypadéo Oe eis tla xowd ypappareta.” 
day 8 drrowndiew|rr[ a]: of Graves, dberdérw Exarov bpalyuas 
jepas ron Ack ron Dparpian’ day 8 | droyrndieapervey Tov Gia- 
45 cwraw pt edie els TOs Gravtas, Kupla Err 4 droyrnp\ercs 7) 
rav Giacwrae" of 62 OacmHTar pe'ra Tay EAKew bparépaw py 
deporray Ty | aihov wepi Tay walday Taw ex TO Giaco | To 


" Lolling refers to Lysias, xxi. 3, which mentions © the barber's shop near the, 
Hermae" as the place fra of AcweAcis sporparrace. Bass says that we have no in- 
dications as to the date of this oration (At, Beredsoméeit, 1,632), But, surely, the 
presence of Platneans in Athens implies a date prior to 237 or not much later; see 
Paves. 1x.1.4. This was probably, then, the place in 306/65, But the wording of 
the clause Ivo... . eporg@orrérw provides for possible changes, 

#4 ccording to Louuwa, lines 11-l5 are written in rasura, which may portly account 
for the awkward and ungrammatical expression. robe adprvpar tpeis is anomalous for 
robs rpeit wdprupar; of Ket, Zur Syll. inecr, Boeot., p. 620, wapéyerta: does double 
duty, being needed in both relative and antecedent clauses. I do not see the force 
of érd in dreperdpera, but it seems to have been thought important, since, by omitting 
it, the ¢perduera could have been written entire, wherens, as it is, the last two letters 
had to be omitted altogether. 

* These were called, above, rd ypanuereioy th de Aquotianiar nal Th drriypader, 
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airéw, To Se Widurpa Tobe wpocavay|payrate a icpevs (e)is THY 
50 orikny tHy AUulClony. “Opeos paptuper emi the elcaya)yet Tey 

waidwv’ paptupé) bv eioa@yet €alyT@e vor évas TOTOY yuTjerLaD ery 

yaperiis, ddnOh Taira vi) tov Aia roy Poarpcolv, evopxdly)re per 
55 pot woAAa wal ayaa évlat, ei 8 ériopxoiny, ravartia.™ 


Mevétevos elrev* beSdyGar toils dparepes rel | Tijs elaaryaryiis 

rap raid, Ta pe dAXa Kalra Ta mporepa Yndicpara, oras 6 

60 dv eid@oroi| dparepes Tos pEAAOVTAS eloaryer Oat, aro|ypahectar 

Tou wpw@tan™ eres H au dv To Koupeo|y ayer TO dvopa jwaTpober wal 

rod érouv «al Tihils nTpos twaTpober Kai Toi Sypou apo Tor | 

65 dpatpiapyor' tov S¢ dpatpial pyov dmoypay |\anerav avarypa- 

ravra éx[ ribévat Srrov dy Aex l\eXees rpordorrmat, éxriO[ evar be 

cai Tov lepéa]|dvaypayrarra év cavidil ae Xevece év Tat tep ||- 

du ras Anrots ™ 1d 82 ye[ijducpa rade rpocavaypayrat | ety TH | 
arnAany [rH Abin. | 

TRANSLATION. 

Theodoros, son of Euphantides, priest of Zeus Phratrios, had this 
stele engraved and erected, 

The sacrificial portions due to the priest are as follows: from the 
meion, a haunch, a rib, an ear, and three obols of money; from the 
koureion, a haunch, a rib, an ear, a quart-cake, a half-chous of wine, 
and a drachma of money. 

The following decrees were passed by the phraters in the archonship 
of Phormion at Athens [396/5 8, c.] and the phratriarchate of Panta- 
kles of Oion : : 

On the motion of Hierokles: For all who have not yet been sub- 
jected to a diadikasia according to the law of the Demotionidat, the 
phraters, having promised in the name of Zeus Phratrios so to do, shall 
hold a diadikasia immediately, taking their ballots from. the altar. 

» And, whoever be found to have been. introduced illegally, the priest 
and the phratriarch shall erase his name from the register kept in 


“The wording of this oath is extremely muddled; probably the work of Nikode- 
mos, who seems to have been exceptionally illiterate and bungling. 

8 eparo for epotépe is extraordinary. It may help to prop up the three similar 
examples given by Kiiunen, Grieeh, Gramm, 0, 22 (Anter., Birda, 824 should not 
have been cited), two at lewst of which have been corrected hy critics, Cj. the cases 
of xp&ror with gonitive quoted in SrerHaNos, Thesawrws, #, 0. spores. 

= Probably in Dekelein. 


—_—— 
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Demotionidai and from the copy thereof. And he who introduced the 
rejected member shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zens 
Phratrios. This money the priest and the phratriarch shall collect, or 
be responsible for the amount. 

In future the diadifasia shall be held in the year following that in 
which the koureion is sacrificed, on the Koureotis of the Apatouria, the 
ballots being taken from the altar. And, if any disfranchised member 
wishes to appeal to the Demotionidai, he shall have the right, In these 
eases the house of Dekeleians shall choose five men above thirty years 
of age as advocates, to whom the phratriarch and the priest shall 
administer an oath to be absolutely just in their advocacy and not to 
allow any one illegally to belong to the phratry, And every appellant 
rejected by the Demotionidai shall be fined 1000 drachmas, to be de- 
vated to Zeus Phratrios. This money the priest of the house of Deke- 
leinns shall collect, or be responsible for the amount, And it shall 
also be permissible for any other phrater who wishes to colleet this for 
the common fund. ‘These provisions shall be in force from the archon- 
ship of Phormion. 

The phratriarch shall every year put to vote the cases of those for 
whom a diedikasia is required. Otherwise, he shall be fined 600 drach- 
mas, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios, This money the priest, or any 
one else who wishes, shall collect for the common fund, 

In future the meia and the kowreia shall be taken to the altar in 
Dekeleia. And, if they be not sacrificed on the altar, the offender 
shall be fined 50 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios, This 
money the pricst shall collect, or be responsible for the amount. . . . 
And, if any of these causes prevent, the meia and the fourei shall be 
taken to whatever place the priest may advertise, the suid advertise- 
ment to be made four days before the Dorpia on a whitewashed board 
not less than a span broad at the usual resort; for the time bemg, of 
the Dekeleians in the city. 

This decree, together with the priest's portions, the priest shall have 
engraved at his own expense on a stone stele in Dekeleia before the altar, 

On the motion of Nikodemos: The earlier decrees in force in regard 
to the introduction of children and the diaditasia are hereby amended 
as follows: 

The three witnesses whom it has been required to produce for the 
examination shall be fellow-thiasotes of the applicant, testifying to the 
matters of inquiry and confirming their word by an oath in the name 





e@ »& 
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of Zeus Phratrios. And the witnesses shall touch the altar during 
their testimony and oath, And, if there be not so many in the thiasee 
in question, they shall be furnished from the other phraters. 

At the diadikasia the phratriarch shall not permit the whole badly 
of phraters to vote in regard to the children, until the fellow-thinsotes 
of the candidate himself huve voted secretly, taking their ballots from 
the altar. And the phratriarch shall count their ballots before the 
whole body of phraters present at the meeting and proclaim which way 
they have voted. And if, when the thiasotes have voted favorably, 
the reat of the phraters vote adversely, the thiasotes, except those who 
openly denounce or oppose [the child] at the diadikasia, shall be fined 
100 drachmas [apiece], to be devoted to Zeus Phratrios. On the other 
hand, if the thiasotes vote adversely and the applicant [i. ¢., father or 
guardian] appeal to the whole body and the whole body decide that 
the child belongs to the phratry, he shall he enrolled in the general 
registers; but, if the whole body vote adversely, he [i, ¢., the father 
or guardian] shall be fined 100 drachmas, to be devoted to Zeus Phra- 
trios. And, if, when the thiasotes have voted adversely, no appeal is 
taken to the whole body, the adverse vote of the thinsotes shall be 
decisive. And the members of any thiasos shall not vote with the rest 
of the phraters on the children of their own thinsos. 

This additional decree the priest shall have engraved on the stone 
stele. 

Oath of witnesses at the introduction of children: I testity that the 
child whom he introduces, [saying] that it is his lawful son by a weil- 
ded wife, this is true by Zeus Phratrios, [and T pray] that much good 
may belall me if I swear truly, and the contrary if I swear falsely. 

On the motion of Menexenos: Resolved by the phraters to amend 
the former decrees in regard to the introduction of children, as follows : 
In order that the phratere may know those who are to be introduced, 
there shall be presented to the phratriarch, during the year before the 
Loureion is brought, a written statement of the name [of each child], 
with the father’s name and deme, as well as the mother’s name, with 
her father’s name and deme, And, when the statements have been 
made, the phratriarch shall inscribe them and post them up at the usual 
resort, for the time being, of the Dekeleians, and the priest also shall 
inseribe them on a white board and post it wp in the temple of Leto. 

This additional decree shall be engraved on the stone stele. 
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COMMENT. 

The foregoing document is difficult of comprehension especially for 
two reasons. In the first place, the subjects of efoaywyy and diadi- 
cacia, with which these psephisms deal, are not here taken up for the 
first time. As regards the diaedikasia, to be sure, Szanto™ and Busolt™ 
are (or were) of another opinion. Regarding the Demotionidai as a 
gens, with which our phratry was intimately connected, either as con- 
tained in it (Szanto) or containing it (Busolt), they see in the “law of 
the Demotionidai” s recent enactment of the gens, and suppose that 
the diadikasia was in the archonship of Phormion first introduced into 
our phratry and presumably into others as well, Now, it may be, as 
Szanto and Busolt have assumed, that the first of our phratrial pese- 
phisms is symptomatic of the same movement which found expression 
in the archonship of Eukleides in the revival of the law, that only 
those should be citizens hoth of whose parents were citizens, though the 
interval of time, eight years, is hardly favorable to such an assump- 
tion. But, at any rate, the psephism of Hierokles does not introduce 
anew practice. Ifthe “law of the Demotionidai” had been a recent 
enactment, it would almost certainly have been called a wWrduepe: 
and the language, “all who have not yet been subjected to a ¢liadi- 
Kasia according to the law,” implies that some have already passed 
that ordeal. The law is not a novelty, but it has been laxly observed, 
and is now to be again enforced. Furthermore, as we now know, there 
have been one or more earlier psephisms of the plratry in regard to 
eicayary) or Giadtxacia or both. The rpétepa vendicpara to which 
Nikodemos refers (#, 11) may include the psephism of Hierokles, but 
imply at least one besides, The measures now enacted presuppose the 
immemorial vous and the previous legislation, of whose precise nature 
we are ignorant.” 

In the second place, the style of onr document is extremely clumsy 
and inexact. Attention has been called above to the illiterate syntax 
of certain passages. What is far more serious is the inconsecutiveness, 
the incompleteness and the ambiguity in statement of principles, Tt 
requires talent and trating of a high order to frame a good law, and 
these the legislative methods of the Athenians did not tend to devel op. 


{ Op. cil. 507. * Gricch. Alt, 7 160, 

™ The words obs cipqra: ér) +5 avaxpioa apd yerfai seem to me to refer to a previous 
peephism. The novelty in Nikodemos’ measure was not the requirement of witnesses, 
but the requirement that they should be of the thineos of the candidate. 
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Least of all were such qualities likely to be found in the subordinate, 
rural corporations, as these psephisms bear witness. Hence it is use- 
less to bring to bear upon them strict rules of interpretation. 

In consequence of these difficulties, a complete and certain explana- 
tion of these decrees is impossible so long as our materials remain what 
they are, The way in which the newly discovered text has thrown 
some ingenious theories to the winds is a warning against over-confi- 
dence in dealing with riddles still unsolved. Nor, even if the consti- 
tution and procedure of this particular phratry lay clearly before us, 
would it be safe to assume that all the Attic phratries were cut out on 
the same pattern and pursued the same methods. There was of course 
a fundamental likeness between phratry and phratry. The conditions 
of membership must have been the same forall,” being none other than 
the conditions of Athenian citizenship. But bey ‘ond this the variation 
may have been wide, Our stele shows us one phratry modifying its 
roles and regulations. Ji the same phratry performed its duties in 
different ways at different times, how much more is such difference 
likely to have existed between different phratries, Yet, in spite of all 
these difficulties and limitations, the new text sheds enough additional 
light to justify a review of the whole subject. 

One thing which is now put beyond a peradventure is, that the mem- 
bers of this phratry did not all belong toonedeme. Szanto, who regards 
the phratries in general as subdivisions of the demes, saw no difficulty 

in supposing that all the members of this phratry were of the deme 
Oion, to which the phratriarch Pantakles belonged, in spite of the facts 
that the inscription was found at Dekeleia and the meetings for the 
admission of children were required to be held in that deme (4, 52 ff). 
This view, always improbable enough, is now shown to be certainly 
false, It is searcely conceivable that the rendezvous of the Dekelemns 
in Athens should have been selected as the place to post notices intended 
to reach all members of the phratry (B, 46-#, 64-05), unless there had 
been Dekeleians in the phratry. A still more cogent proof is supplied 
by the provision of B, 67. If the members had all belonged to one 
deme, it would have been idle to require the mention of the father’s 
‘demotiton, But, besides Dekeleia and Oion, we cannot name any deme 
represented in this phratry, nor can we say whether there were any 
others. If there were, they were probably, like Oton (i, ¢, no doubt 

“Except that some phratries were by law not open to S_ueroryrel ; see BOERMANS, 
Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, Supp., 1x, 643, 
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Oior AexeXeixov) in the immediate vicinity of Dekeleia, At least, the 
presumption, derived from other sources, that the phratries were unions 
of neighbors, receives some confirmation from our inseription. It looks 
as if this phratry were localized in and near Dekeleia, not, indeed, in 
the sense that all the members actually lived in that neighborhood, 
but that they belonged to that group of demes, But, whether aff the 
members of these demes or of any one of them belonged to the phratry, 
we cannot tell. If the Dyaleis of CA, 1, 600 are rightly regarded 
as a union of two phratries, then, as the two phratriarchs there men- 
tioned were both Myrrhinusians, it follows that members of the came 
deme might belong to different phratries. The same inference has been 
drawn by Buermann from the formula of the decrees conferring citi- 
zemship, elvas bude kai Sijpov Kai dpatpias je Gv BovAaras, which 
suggests that, as after the choice of a tribe there was still open the 
choice of a deme, so after the choice of a deme there was still open the 
choice of a phratry, It may be then that the demesmen of Dekeleia 
and Oion were not all enrolled in our phratry. And thus we are as 
far as ever from being able to estimate even approximately the size 
of an Attic phratry, or, what comes to the same thing, the nimber of 
phratries in the State. Between the twelve commonly accepted until 
lately and the three hundred and sixty once proposed by Buermann, 
there is still room for indefinite guessing. 

Nor does the new text supply any decisive answer to the important 
question raised hy Szanto, Are the Demotionidai a gens or a phratry?™ 
and answered by him in favor of the former. It should be premised 
that the Demotionidai, if a gens, are to be regarded, not with Szanto 
as € Wider organization including the phratry, but rather with Busolt 
as the nucleus around which non-gentiles were grouped to form the 
phratry. Now the first two occurrences of the name do not favor the 
view that the Demotionidai are a gens. The “law of the Demotio- 
nidai” is the law of the phratry (4, 74); ergo, one naturally infers, 
the Demotionidai are the phratry. Busolt™ to be sure, asserts, Die 
Sofsungen dea Geschlechis gallen aueh fiir die Phratrie, but the pHisenere 
in Isaios to which he refers affords no confirmation of the assertion, 


_ ™ There is a third alternative possible, viz, that both gens and phratry were called 
Demotionidai, In that case, we could understand the phratry in the first two instances 
and the gens in the thind. I should prefer this to Szanto’s view, but do not think it 
necessary, 

" Griech, Alt, (159, with references to this inscription and Tsaros, ¥1t. 18, 
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and the general impression produced by the psephiams before us is 
that the phraters were a law unto themselves, Again, as the phratry 
as a whole has control of the register (B, 39-(0; A, 19-20), it is hard 
to see why a gens, and not the phratry, should be named as the body 
with whom the register is kept (4,22). But the “appeal to the Demo- 
tionidai” (4, 30) makes a difficulty. How, asks Szanto, not without 
force, can there be an appeal from a body to the same body again? 
On the other hand, we may ask, Why should the phraters, who in gen- 
eral manage their affairs collectively, abdicate in favor of a section of 
their number in the most important of their proceedings? The ques- 
tion ts more forcible now than before, because, in the detailed recula- 
tion of the diadikesia by the peephism of Nikodemos, we find no dis- 
position to accept as final the decision of any subordinate body. On 
the whole, therefore, I am disposed to see in the Demotionidai the 
phraters, and the phraters only, If this be right, the word “appeal” 
is indeed not strictly appropriate, but perhaps the interpretation sug- 
gested helow for the passage in question may make the employment 
of the word more intelligible, 

If our inscription teaches nothing about the relation of gens to 
phratry, it redeems this silence by the proof it brings that every mem- 
ber of the phratry belonged also to some one or other of a number of 
religious associations or thiasoi, We can with some confidence go a step 
further. If any dependence is to be placed on the literal meaning 
of B, 25-48, all the members of any thiasos were expected to take 
part at the diadikasia of the child of one of their own number, and — 
were @/! liable to be tined ; in other words, the (iasoi were subdivisions 
of the phratry. Further, according to the present wording of our 
text, these thiesoi were, at least in some instances, very small bodies ; 
the possible case is considered of the membership being less than four 
(8, 75-19), But it may be that in the first version of lines 11-15 a 
larger number of witnesses than these was preseribed. As to the nature 
of these thiesoi, we learn nothing beyond what the name iteelf implies, 
nor do other sources of information have much, if anything, to say of 
such associations, at least under that name.™ But, inasmuch as @ia- 
carat and op-yetves are practically synonymous, it seems permissible 
to bring these fhiaset into connection with a much debated statement 
of Philochoros. His words, as quoted by Photios and Souidas, «. r. 


™ The “thiaat of Herakles,” mentioned in Isatos, rx. 30 may be analogotis. 
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"Op-yeaves, are as follows: robs & dparopas erarayres GeyerOat wai 


Tovs opyedivas Kal TOUS OpoydXaxras, obs -yervyTas KaXoijper, Opin- 
ions have differed ns to whether ois here refers to both dprvyetivas and 
OuoyaXaxras, or only to duoydXaxras. But, even without the con- 
text, the latter alternative seems to me almost. certain,™ and those who 
had. the context ao understood it." See Harpokration «. 0. Tevvijrat, 
and Bull, de Corr. Hellén,, 1, 152, from which we learn further that the 
sentence in question was taken from the fourth book of Philochoros’ 
Atthis, This book covered the latter half of the fifth century B. ¢., 80 
that the statement quoted probably referred to the phratries of the post- 
Kleisthenean period, We thus learn that a phratry consisted of two 
classes of members, -yevvijras or members of a gens (or gentes) based 
upon real or fictitious kinship and opyeaves or members of a religious 
nnion or unions, perhaps not laying claim to kinship. Conformably to 
the statement of Philochoros, we find admission to «a phratry coupled 
with admission to a gens in Isaios, vit. 16 and Dem. Lx. 77, and with 
admission toa body of apyemves in Isnios, 1.14. But now, althongh 
dpyeaves might be contrasted with yerrijrac, and were 50 contrasted 
by Philochoros, yet the name in its broad sense is applicable to any 
religious association, A gens wasa religious association; hence a body 
of gentiles could be called opyemves. Such at least is the clear statement 
of the Etymologicum Magnum, a, ¢, Tevwiyrae,™ and [ see no ground for 
doubting it. The combined testimony of these passages may be summed 
tp by saying that a phratry consisted of two or more religious assoct- 
ations, one at least of which was or might be a gens. Probably then, 
by the tiesoi of our inseription, we are to understand any gens (ox 
gentes) included in the phratry and a number of non-gentile associa- 
tions. Possibly the olay AeweXereiy may have been a gentile or quasi- 
gentile thiasos.* 

So much for the constitution of the Demotionidai, What, now, were 
the special circumstances which evoke the peephisms of 396/57? As 
I conceive the situation, there had been in our phratry three closely 
connected abuses, to the reform of which the psephism of Hierokles 

“Ov, Boson, Griech, Geach, 1, 305), 

Except perhaps Potiex, in 1. 52; so Berson, loc. eit, 

*The confused words of the same lexicon, #. . “Opyedver! Edrrayud tr: dvBpae, dbs 
Tar yervyTar wal dpardpwr, soem to point the same way. 

7 That the eleos AeweAciar wos a religious association is evident from its having # 


priest (4, 4/-§2). Whether this priest was identical, as some suppose, with the 
priest of the phratry, is not clear, 
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was directed, (1) Meetings for the reception of children had been held 
elsewhere than at Dekeleia. This is a certain inference from 4, 52 ff, 
and that the practice was considered an alse is almost equally certain, 
I think we can plausibly conjecture how the abuse arose. During the 
years 413-404, Dekeleia had been continuously occupied by a Spartan 
garrison, and the residents of the neighborhood had been shut up in 
Athens. During these years, whatever meetings the Demotionidai 
held must have been held in the city. Moreover, when the war was 
over, it is likely that many, habituated to city life, did not return to 
their country homes, but remained in the capital. What more likely 
than that the Demotionidal, having jot into the way of it, should have 
found it convenient to continue meeting and transacting business in 
Athens? (2) But the irregularity went further than is implied in the 
mere substitution of one meeting-place for another. These meetings 
had been held without the presence and sanction of the priest of Zeus 
Phratrios. This is clear from the priest being appointed to collect the 
fine from future offenders—an unintelligible provision if he were an 
aider and abettor in the offense. Naturally, if the priest was not 
present, he did not receive the sacrificial portions to which he was 
entitled, The instructions of B, 7, and the consequent announcement 
of the jepeaovve at the head of the stele, bear witness to an attempt 
to restore neglected rights. Henceforth the priest is made the judge as 
to whether circumstances necessitate a meeting elsewhere than at Deke- 
leia, and it falls to him, if'need be, to choose and advertise another place, 
In fact, all that part of the first decree which relates to eioayeryy was 
passed in the interest of the priest—a fact which may explain the 
requirement that he shall bear the expense of the stele. (3) The names 
of new members had been entered in the register without the «isdi- 
kesie, ‘This was simply part and parcel of that confusion into which 
the affairs of the phratry had fallen. The psephism of Hierokles 
aimed at correcting these laxities and restoring the traditional order. 
That of Nikodemos, on the other hand, bringing the thiase/ into promi- 
nence and making them jointly responsible for their members, seems 
to introduce innovations. What the occasien of this move was I am 
unable to say. 

Let us now attempt to realize, step by step, the process established 
by the decrees of 396/5 for seeking admission to the phratry of Demo- 
tionidai. There is probably no fixed rule as to the age at which a child 
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shall be presented, but the ceremony under ordinary circumstances takes 
place within the first three or four years of the child's life. 

The regular occasion, according to the evidence of several scholiasts 
and lexicographers, is the Koureotis, the third and last day of the 
Apatouria-testival, This statement has been disputed by August 
Mommsen,” who assumes that the presentation began on the Dorpia, 
the first day of the festival, on no better ground than that it would 
have been a bad arrangement to postpone the serious business till the 
last. But the evidence of the grammarians receives some confirmation 
from our inseription, which fixes the diadttasia upon the Koureotis. 
And it may well be doubted whether an attendance of the scattered 
phraters sufficient to transact business could have been secured for 
more than a single day. Unless insuperable obstacles, such as war, 
intervene, the meeting is held at Dekeleia. Thither are brought the 
children,” male and female, and with them the victims and other offer- 
ings which law or custom prescribed, Schoemann conceived such meet- 
ings as being held in the @pazpror, which according to Pollux (m1, 52) 
was Td (epor eis b curjecay (sc. of dpatopes). It is noteworthy that 
Stephanos of Byzantion (4s. °. darpia) and Eustathios (ad. If, 239,30 
and 735.40) know the ¢patpior only as a toes or Toros mpietperog. 
At all events, the Demotionidai meet in the open air for the eleayayy) 
as well as for the ékadéieacia: for they are in presence of the altar,” 
and that this was not ina covered building we may infer, not only 
from ite use for burnt sacrifices, but also from the phraseology of B, &; 
one would not say “in Dekeleia before the altar,” if this altar were in 
a building. The meeting is presided over by the phratriarch. Each 
applicant presents his child, and is subjected to an examination, search- 
ing or perfunctory according to circumstances. ‘Then, while the sacri- 
ficial portions assigned to Zeus Phratrios burn upon the altar, he takes 
oath that the child he presents is yenaios éy yaperis. Following the 
oath of the father or guardian, comes the examination of the three wit- 
nesses Whom he produces from among the members of his thiasos. They 
testify with one hand upon the altar and confirm their testimony with 
an oath. We should expect, then, to find the phraters proceeding at 
once to vote on the application, and, in case of acceptance, to enter the 


8 Heortologie, 308-310. 
* ™ That the candidates were presented in person appears from Isatos, vir, 16; Dew, 
Lv. 64: of Axwpor., 1. 126, for admission into o gens. 

“See, cepecially, 5, 27-18, 
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name of the child in the register. Such was the practice in other phra- 
tries, so far as known to us:" but the practice of the Demotionidai, as 
regulated by the psephism of Hierokles, seems to have been different. 
For a year later the child is still o eieayoyevos (B, 24) and the father 
or guardian o eioaryor (8, 37-35), and not till after a favorable issne 
of the écaéixacia does registration take place (B, 39). I would sug- 
gest, therefore, that the diadikasia of the Demotionidai, instead of being 
a procedure otherwise unknown to us, was nothing more or less than 
the trial and vote which every w eliccondiieted phratry held on the ad- 
mission of each new child, the peculiarity lying solely in the interval 
of a year required between the first presentation and the yote. The 
object of this arrangement would be to secure due advertisement of the 
names and alleged antecedents of the candidates, and thus to prevent 
fraud. At the meeting on the Koureotis of the next year following, 
the phratriarch is required to bring up each case in turn, There is 
opportunity, for whoever will, to make objections (#, 34-36). Then 
follows the vote, which may result in any one of five ways. (4) Lf the 
child's fellow-thiasotes vote favorably, the case must then go before the 
remaining phraters. (1) If they vote favorably, the child’s name is 
enrolled in the two registers (this case, as being self-evident, is not men- 
tioned by Nikodemos). (2) If the phraters vote unfavorably, the child 
is rejected and each thiasote (or the thiasos collectively ?) including pre- 
sumably the father or guardian (unless the latter should not belong to 
the thinsos), but excluding any who may have opposed the candidate 
in the previous discussion, is fined 100 drachmas. (B) If the child's 
fellow-thiasotes vote unfavorably, then an appeal may or may not be 
taken to the remaining phraters. (3) If no appeal is taken, the child 
is rejected, but there is, apparently, no fine. Ifan appeal is taken and 
(4) the action of the thiasos is sustained, the child is rejected and the 
eioayor is fined 100 drachmas ; but (5), if the decision of the thiasos 
ia reversed, the child is aceepted and his name enrolled. For cases (2) 
and (4) there remains the possible appeal to the Demotionidai. The 
subject is beset with difficulties, and I do not pretend to clearthem away. 
But it is noteworthy that, whereas, in case a child is rejected at the or- 


“ Tsaros, Vir. 16-17; Dew, xt. 13-14; Dem. 1x. 59: of. Anpok, 1.127. The 
phratry of Dem., xuim, might be the Demotionidai, since Eubulides was of the deme 
Ofon. Hot this may have been Olor Kepoyeindr; or, if it was Glow AcweAsindr, the 
phratry, o¢ shown above, may have been different. The apparent difference of prae- 
tice points to a different phratry. 
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dinary diadikasia by his fellow-thiasotes, it is the eiodyaw who is said 
to appeal (B, 34), and, whereas at the extraordinary diadikasia of 396/5 
it is the eicayaryor of a rejected member who is fined (A, 22-25), here 
the rejected person is himself authorized to appeal, and, in the event 
of failure, the fine is said to fall upon him (4, 30-31, 38-39). Is this 
a mere carelessness of language, as Gilbert thought? Possibly so, But 
may we not take the language literally ? In that case, this paragraph 
provides that one who had heen rejected in infancy may, as an adult, 
seek admission again in his own person. He refers his anit anew to 
the phratry ; the years that have clapsed since he was on trial before 
disguise a little the inappropriateness of the word é@inge. Such a 
renewed application, made when proof would be harder than ever to 
obtain, would be a serious matter and would call for great caution. 
The olxos AexeXerav, which holds a position of dignity in the phratry, 
appoints five synegorot, whose duty it is to oppose the claims of the 
applicant. The case is brought to trial before a’ meeting of the phra- 
ters. If the applicant succeeds in securing a majority vote, he is of 
course at once admitted ; if he fails, he is visited with a heavy fine, 
1000 drachmas, and remains what he was, a metic. 

At a much later day, in the Macedonian period, it was thought dle- 
sirable to make still ampler provision than had existed for the acdver- 
tisement of the names of candidates. It was now required that, at 
some time during the year preceding the Apatouria at which applica- 
tion was to be made, the name of each child should be reported to the 
phratriarch. When the time allowed had elapsed,” the list was posted 
at the rendezvous of the Dekeleians in Athens and in the temple of 
Leto in Dekeleia, each name being announced in the form, Mévaw 
Mevetévou é& Ofou cai Nixaperns Kadh\iwrou DAwééws. Perhaps, 
at this time, the meetings of the phratry were so thinly attended that 
the mere presentation of a child did not constitute a sufficient adver- 
tisement. At any rate, the peephism of Menexenos gives us a fresh 
glimpse of laxity in the conduct of the affairs of the phratry, and of 
an effort, probably ineffectual, to secure reform. 

Posrscuirt.—The Berliner philologisehe Woehenschrift for Feb, 
16 and 23, 1889, containing a short discussion by Buermann of the 

Of course, if the announcement was to be of any use, it must be made some time 
before the elrayeryh, but, with characteristic careleseness, that point is not made clear 
in the psephism. The langunge used would allow the presentation of names to the 
phratriarch up to the date of the Koureotis: or should we understand r¢ wpdrp Eres 
as meaning, in the preceding civil year, +. ¢., before midsummer? 
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new part of this inscription, reached me as I was finishing the fore- 
going article. Buermann’s interpretation differs from mine on some 
important points. The most seriousdivergence concerns the eioaryary7, 
which, by implication, he puts in the year following the offering of 
the oureion, and consequently immediately betore the diadibasia, 
Conformably to this, he takes to wparrq ever 7), in B, 60, as equiva- 
lent to Ta betépw eres 7. The phrase is a strange one, but I do not 
believe it can be so understood. Apart from this, I think my views 
preferable. That cicayery) and éiadixacia are two distinct acts ap- 
pears from A, 15-19, BR, 12-15, 20-21, in spite of eicaryouéewo and 
eioayor(B, 24,9738), As far asthat goes, they might both comeon the 
same day. But the dissociation of the eleaywy) from the offering of 
the victim on behalf of the child creates great difficulties. I will not 
press the argument, that Hierokles ought to have written tyr 6e eioa- 
yeoyny cal Thy diadicaciav To Kocwon elvar tes batépq Ere €. T. Ans 
if such was his intention. But what meaning could the sacrifice have, 
if the child was not presented at the same time? 

Buermann infers from the terms of the oath (8, 52) that only sons, 
and not daughters, were enrolled. He might have quoted, further, 
A, 28 and B, 60. But, for the admission of danghters, we have the 
evidence, not only of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharnians 146, 
but also of Isaios, m1. 73-76, I therefore think it more likely that 
the omission of reference to danghters in the oath and the psephiams 
is due to carelessness. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Pantazides, I have seen also, at 
the last moment, the advance sheets of his discussion of the inserip- 
tion, shortly to appear in the '"E@npepis 'Apyacotoyien, and have been 
able to appropriate from him two or three valuable suggestions in 
regard to minor points. 7 


American School, Athena, 
March 12, 1889, 


F. B. TARBELL. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
DISCOVERIES IN THE ATTIC DEME OF IKARIA, 
1888.* 


IV. CHRONOLOGICAL REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS. 
[Puares III, IV, V.) 


For an account of the manner in which our attention was directed to 
Dionysos, the reader is referred to the Seventh Annual Report of the 
American School at Athens, containing Professor Merriam’s report as 
Director of the School for 1887-8, 1 was appointed by him to super- 
intend excavations at Dionysos, in case it should seem advisable to 
undertake such work, and toward the last of October 1887 we made 
a trip to examine the district; asa result of this, Professor Merriam 
decided to take down the walls of the rained church and see if the iden- 
tity of the spot could not be fixed beyond doubt by inscriptions and 
other data, Permission to exeavate was applied for at once, but was 
not obtained till the month of January; and on Monday, Jan. 30, 
work was begun with six workmen, the plan being to clear the ground 
in the immediate vicinity of the church and to remove the walls, 
PLATE 11 gives the appearance of the church before work was begun, 
and shows the ancient monument which had been transformed into the 
apse of the church. The most important find made during the first 
three days wus that of the wall-blocks and flat roof-pieces of this 
monument, These were found directly behind the apse, where the 
architrave had been lying ever since the time of Chandler! On 
Thursday I took two workmen to show me a stone which had “ flowers 
and letters" on tt. ‘They led me nearly to the western extremity of the 
‘valley, and on a ridge called Koxxiwo Kapddi, u short distance to the 
north of the road to Kephisia, they pointed out a grave partially un- 


* 1 desire to make acknowledgment of my great obligation to Professor Merriam 
for his direction, advice and constant assistance in all my work, and also to Dr, Wald- 
stein and Dr, Tarbell for assistance and suggestions in the arrangement of this report, 

' Troves in Asia Minor and (reece, vol. m1, p. 200. 
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covered, aml] close to it the torso of a seated woman in very high relief, 
the head of which had been broken off and sent to Germany. ¢ 

The grave was of a late period, though possessing an earlier bound- 
ary-wall of good construction, For one of the sides had been need a 
sepulchral stele which bore two rosettes and an inscription of the 4th 
century recording the names of the two deceased, one a Plotheian and 
the other an I[karian. This inscription, as I believed, had never been 
published, and it seemed a discovery of importance in relation to the 
sites of the demes of Ikaria and Plotheia, the proximity of which 
had alrendy been surmised, Not till some months later wae it found 
that our inscription had already been seen and copied by Milehhéfer? 
On the same day there was found to the west of the church a massive 
marble seat (PLATE Ty and Fig, 28) which had been brought here from 
its original position, as was determined afterward by the discovery of 
other seats of similar form remaining in sifu (at K on PLAN 1), 

On Friday, Feb, 3, work was carried on north of the church, and 
resulted in the most important discoveries of the first week, including 
a nude male torso of archaic style; a draped statue of a young woman, 
wanting the arms and head ; a female head (afterward stolen) found 
directly above the draped statue but perhaps too small to belong to 
it; a fragment of 2 relief of the best period, representing a seated woman 
with a vessel in her right hand while with the left she holds the mantle 
away from her breast; three inscriptions, one a bounidary-stone, the 
other two, decrees of the [karians, The one which came to light first 
was on a stele in perfect preservation and supplied absolute proof that 
here was actually the site of the deme of [karin (see A.J, A., Dv, p.421)— 
more than this, that the official seat or centre of the deme could not be far 
distant. Gravestones with mention of the deme to which the deceased 
belonged establish nothing more than a possibility that the place of 
finding may have been the actual deme-site, but it is hardly conceivable 
that a public decree of a deme concerning only its internal affairs should 
be set up anywhere but within the limits of the deme. Thus, by the 
discovery of this inseription alone, the first object of our excavations 
was accomplished, During the remainder of this week the finds were 
of no special importance, and on the first of the following week a 
violent snowstorm obliged us to return to Athens, 

Wednesday, Feb. 15, work was resumed, and the remainder of the 
week was devoted mainly to taking dewn the walls of the church and 


'Mith. Inat, Athen, 1887, p. 312. 
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to digging beneath it, These walls were formed chiefly of large blocks 
of marble taken from other structures, such as architraves, pieces of 
flooring, blocks from peribolos-walls, slabs ornamented in the Byzan- 
tine style and belonging to an earlier church ; but with these were found 
also a large number of fragments of reliefs, statues, and inscriptions. 
Beneath the flooring in the centre of the nave we came upon the torso 
of an archaic draped statue; between the narthex and the nave was 
found, doing service as a sill, the archaic stele of a hoplite closely re- 
sembling the stele of Aristion (see A.J. A., v, pp. 9-17); and from the 
substructure of the front wall there was taken a colossal head in the 
archaic style, and a stone having inscribed on one side a long pre- 
Eukleidean decree, and, upon the other, various accounts of moneys 
transferred from demarch to demarch. These are of different periods, 
the oldest showing the three-barred sigma. The two bases indicated 
on PLAN 1 of the excavations as Band ¢ were below the level of the 
ehureh, of which the front wall passed over ¢ and one of the side 
walls over B. 

The work of the following week, beginning with Monday, Feb, 20, 
was devoted to laying bare the walls ae and ed of the structure D, and 
resulted in the finding of the upper portion of the torso of a Seilenos, 
a child's head, a bronze anathema incised with the figure of some 
divinity, and a tragic masked head, During the week beginning Mon- 
day, Feb. 27, the few days on which the weather was clear were em- 
ployed in sinking trenches on the slight eminence immediately to the 
south of the site of the chureh. While some of these trenches yielded 
no result, one of them struck the lurge base or platform indicated on 
the plan as 7, and another led to what proved to be the pronaos of the 
Pythion, where we found a small relief representing Apollo sitting on 
the omphalos with an adorant before an altar in front, and the inscribed 
threshold of the naos (Fig. 27), Work was continued at the same time 
on the lower level. The wall ab of D was laid bare, and just outside 
of it were found two hands, one of colossal and the other of less than 
life size—both of fine workmanship. A portion of the next week wns 
employed in digging to « considerable depth within the walls of Dand 
inside the peribolos-wall E, where there was a large mass of rubbish 
which had evidently heen thrown in designedly as filling, This labor 
was well rewarded by the discovery, within the structure D about a 
meter below the bottom of the wall, of a portion of the beard of the 
archaic coloseal head, every fragment of which is of value for deciding 
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the important questions suggested by it. A trench 3 m. deep and 10 
long was run west from the end of the peribolos-wall without finding 
anything. On the upper level were disclosed the walls L, M, NX, 0, and 
the seats at K, Two days were devoted to work on a second site, 

about half a mile S. Ww. from the principal excavations, near the road, 
where a column with its drums strewn on the ground, and a portion 
of a wall seemed to invite investigation (sce PLAN m1), At the end of 
the column were found fragments of a large marble vase (fig. 30), 
and near these the heads and necks of three griffins (Fig. 37). 

On the week beginning Monday, March 12, one day was given up 
to the thorough clearing out of the little enclosure in the locality just 
referred to, but the remainder of the time was spent on the principal 
site, in laying bare the whole of the Pythion and the structure @ ; so 
that all the outlines can be made out (PLATES Iv, Vv). This completed 
our work for the spring of 1888. 

On November 13, work was resumed with the object of clearing away 
the large mass of soil between the Pythion and the two bases on the 
lower level. Last spring, a trench was cut here down to virgin soil, 
without revealing anything, but it seemed advisable to clear out the 
whole mass, in order to leave no possibility untested. The results were 
of less importance than those previously attained, but were still of value, 
especially when we remember that every stone i situ is of the greatest 
moment in making out any general plan. South of the base # were 
found two smaller bases for votive offerings. The wall 0, which 
seened last spring to belong to some building, was found to extend both 
ways for a short distance, then to diverge at each end for about two 
meters, and there stop, This wall is thus shown to be of entirely 
different character from what had been supposed. ‘The sculptural finds 
in this part of the excavations consisted of a haunch of a lion or griffin 
and a male portrait-head of the Roman period. An overhauling of the 
débria on the southeast of the apse yielded a few fragments which had 
been overlooked last year, one of these of great importance, namely, 
the left thigh of the archaic draped torso, proving that it was a seated 
statue. To the north of wall & there was found last year a platform 
of rather rough stones laid close together. It was our intention to follow 
out this platform this year, and discover, if possible, what it was. For 
this purpose a passage was cut along the wall 4c of D in order that the 
workmen might have an easy exit. About half-way between the two 
ends of be was found a huge marble slab cut pyramidally on one side and 
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hollowed out on the other. On the side, along the three edges which 
are intact, are sculptured five strange objects. A corner piece having 
on it a similar object was found last year, The platform was found 
to continue to the west, but the great depth of the soil deposited over 
it made the work so slow that it seemed best to abandon it, at least 
temporarily, and to devote all our resources to clearing up the whole 
space within the precinct. 

Some excavations on a small scale were made in various parts of the 
region where it seemed that there might be graves, Upon the ridge 
which runs down from Pentelikon close to the site of the chief exea- 
vations, we found a sarcophagus of Hellenic workmanship, absolutely 
without ornament but very beautifully finished. It contained a skele- 
ton, but no remains of vases, In another place, to the west of the 
principal site, we discovered a wall 14.85 m. long, constructed of two 
courses of blocks averaging 1.20 m, long, and 0.80 m. high. A space 
about 6.00 m. wide was cleared away behind this, and at a depth of 
1.60 m. a marble urn was found, filled with ashes and the bones of a 
ehild, together with a few fragments of vases. There was a precisely 
similar urn in the nave of the old church before our excavations were 
begun, this having probably served as a font: the bottom of still 
another one was found in the course of the excavations: we have 
thus abundant evidence that at Ikaria, as perhaps in all parts of 
Greece, cremation was practised contemporaneously with the burial 
of the body.* 

In the valley along the course of the old road, northwestward, are 
several short walls forming the front of separate grave-cnclosures, 
perhaps family prjpara.' 

In the second week in January, 1889, the excavations were continued 
during a few days, The platform outside wall F was entirely cleared, 
and a trench was sunk in the terrace x. w. of the excavation. The 
virgin soil was reached at a depth of over two meters, but nothing was 
found. We must therefore be content with a negative result, which, 
indeed, is not without value, 


V. TOPOGRAPHY OF THE IKARIAN DISTRICT. 
A word may first be said upon the name of the district where the 
excavations were made, In a note which the E:phor-General of Anti- 


* C7. Beoken-GoL., Chartkles, 11, p. 132i; Heuwasy, Privatalterthiimer, 440, 
* DemostHeses, vs. Eubuwlid, } 28; vs, Makart. 279, 
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quities, Mr. Kabbadias, furnished to Professor Merriam in the autumn 
of 1887, giving directions for finding the site, the name was written 
oro Avdvvoo. Afterwards, I was careful to note how the workmen, who 
were peasants from the surrounding region, spoke of the place, and 
I never once heard ero Aovveo except where the preposition eis would 
naturally be used (e. 9., apev oro Ardvveo = [Inyaivoper eis to Ato- 
vero). However, this would not determine whether the name were 
masculine or neuter, since the vernacular, with certain exceptions, drops 
the final » of the masculine accusative singular, Mr, G. Heliopoulos, 
the brother of the owner of the property, informs me that Aorvaog is 
the correct form, and that it is so written on the old Turkish map which 
eame into the owner's hands at the time the property was purchased. 
Dionysos i is, moreover, the form given on Leake's map in some of the 
later copies of his Demi of Attica, and also by Rangabé.' Curtins and 
Kaupert? write Dionyson, which is undoubtedly incorrect. 

In the speech of the people it is always Dionyso, It seems extremely 
probable that the name is a reminiscence of the cult of Dionysos applied 
to the whole region, and has remained in the mouths of the people for 
more than two thousand years. According to Chandler,’ who visited 
the place in 1766, the church was sacred to St. Dionysios, and so it is 
given on Finlay’s map* of the region, but Rangabé “ would not ven- 
ture to say that the church was dedicated to this saint.” While we 
were taking down the walls of the church, some of the workmen spoke 
of St, Dionysios being present ; but this may have entered their heads 
merely from the similarity of the name. Mr. Heliopoulos snys that it 
is not known to what saint the church was dedicated, and there seems 
to be now no solid tradition that it was sacred to St. Dionysios, But 
nearly all of the peasant families in Stamata are neweomers of the 
present century, and perhaps among the inhabitants whom Chandler 
found in Old Stamata there may have been a genuine tradition. Lf the 
older church structure was actually sacred to St. Dionysios the Areopa- 
gite, not the Zakynthian saint, this would be an instance of the frequent 
transfers from the ancient religion to hagiology. But that in any case 
the name of the region owes its origin directly to the ancient cult of the 
wine-gal and not to the saint succeeding him is evidenced by the fact 





' Antiquilés Helléniques, No, 985, * Karten von Aitiba, xtt (Pentelikon). 

2 Travels in Asia Minor ana Greece, vol. 1, p, 200. 

‘ Remarks on the Topography of Oropia and Diaeria, This map, somewhat reduced, 
was used for the Seventh Annual Report of the School, and is again utilized here. 
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that the name is Dionysos not Dionysios. Here, then, at Dionysos we 
have the site of the deme of Ikaria. The spot at which the prineipal 
excavations were made appears on the upper edge of Curtius and 
Kaupert’s map of Pentelikon, Here was the pa, the political and 
religious centre of the deme, ‘Let us attempt to determine its boun- 
daries. To the north, close to the deme-ventre, looms up the height 
which on Leake’s map is called Aforismé and on that of Curtins and 
Kaupert, Stamatavuni, The name Aphorismé is sometimes applied 
more distinctively to the height at the end of the range, close to Vrand.* 

The name Stamatavuni (Stamata Mountain) is unknown among the 
peasants here who call it, rather, in Albanian Mal’* Dionyso (Monun- 
tnin of Dionysos), This height is the turning-point of a whole range 
reaching to the Marathonian plain on the north and the Kephisian plain 
on the west, but towers far above the rest of the range with the exeep- 
tion of Aphorism6, which seems to be of about the same elevation. 
Here we certainly have the ancient Mons Icarius, the name being, per- 
hape, extended to the whole range, 

To the east of the excavations are three terraces, on one of which are 
remains of a fine marble wall of a good period, which must have 
belonged to a building included in the limits of the deme. Beyond 
these terraces is a deep ravine, through which a path leads to Marathon, 
and here may be placed the eastern boundary of the deme, Crossing 
several ridges beyond this ravine, we arrive at the ruined village of 
Rapedosa, where Leake placed [karia; and Hanriot,* Tithras. This 
locality would naturally be a site for a deme, but there are no remains 
in the village to show that there actually was here a deme-centre of 
importance. There is hardly a piece of marble to be found, all the 
walls being composed of rough blocks of mica-schist, Still further to 
the east is the range called Argaliki, which skirts the coast, leaving room 
for the present carriage-road from Athens to Marathon. This is the 
mountain which Leake thought to be Mons Icarius. The southern 





"Leake fixes the name here in his text ( Demi of Attion, p. 78), though he gives 
it a wider range on his map. 

*Pronounced nearly mailya, 

T Rapentosa, Rapendosn, or Hapendosia are the usual spellings, but Hapedoen as 
given in Curtius is correct, ns it isan Albanian word { Rape~iosa), ood has no n-sound. 
Eapentoda must be a mere transliteration of the modern Greek pronunciation. Bot 
neither in English nor in German is there any excuse for inserting n. Hapatosa 
and Rapotosa are given on Finlay’s two maps of this region, 

® Recherches sur [a topographie des démes, p, 158. 
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boundary of Ikaria is formed by the steep and rugged side of Penteli- 
kon, from which a low ridge runs down to the seat of the excavations. 
Upon the eastern side of this ridge was found the unornamented Greek 
sarcophagus described above. It is not unlikely that there were build- 
ings belonging to the deme along the ridge; several terrace-walls are 
still visible on the slopes. To the east of this elevation the plain extends 
for a considerable distance before meeting the main range of Pentelikon, 
and there was room here for a considerable population. But habitable 
land in greater extent is afforded by the valley which stretches north- 
westward from the deme-centre, between Pentelikon on the southwest 
and the range which begins in the Kephisian plain on the north, and 
rises gradually until it culminates in the height Mal’ Dionyso. The 
ancient road leading through the valley can be traced in several places 
by its border-lines of graves. The enclosure with the fallen column 
(see PLAN 11) was close to the road directly opposite a erave-ene lostre. 
About a quarter of a mile west of Kéx«wo Kopads are several huge 
marble blocks which must have belonged to a structure of large 
dimensions. One of these blocks is 1.68 m. long, 1.20 m. wide, 0.60 m. 
thick. The inscription on the stele found at Kox«wo Kopdadi estab- 
lished a certain probability that the site of the ancient deme of Plotheia 
was near; but the recent excavations conducted for the American 
School by Mr. Washington at Old Stamata have resulted in the finding 
of three dedicatory inscriptions of Plotheians, one of them upon a large 
altar not easily to be moved any great distance ; so that the Plotheian 
deme-seat, with its various temples, mentioned in an inscription pub- 
lished many years ago,’ may be placed almost with certainty at Old 
Stamata, which is situated just beyond the ridge that bounds the Ikarian 
valley on the northeast. A road leads from Old Stamata across the 
ridge to the road which passes through the valley to Dionysos, the 
journey from Plotheia to [karia requiring about an hour, Another 
road leads up from Ké«xwo Kopadu to the present village of Stamata, 
passing quite near Old Stamata, It is not impossible that the territory 
of Plotheia extended down to Kéxxawo Kopddu and touched the terri- 
tory of Ikaria in the valley ; but the range of hills seems a natural 
boundary, and I am more inclined to think that the whole valley, in- 
cluding the locality where our stele was found, was within the limits 
of [karia, 





'CL A. o, 570. 
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Now that the sites of both Ikaria and Plotheia have been determined, 
we ought to be able to make a reasonable conjecture as to the position 
of another deme which is usually grouped with these two, namely Sema- 
ehidai, The similarity of the myths of Ikaria and Semachidai has been 
noted by Leake” as evidence of the contiguity of these two demes ; and 
that Semachidai was near Plotheia is proved by the fact that they were 
_ both members of a community called Epakria," of which more below, 
Now, in which of the neighboring localities where ancient remains are 
visible can we with the greatest probability place the site of Semachidai ? 
About a quarter of a mile west of Old Stamata is a small hill, called 
Bala by the Albanians, upon the sides of which are a few unimportant 
remains, mentioned by Milchhéfer.* Still further to the west, beside 
the road leading from Kephisia to Stamata, are some ancient remains, 
including some large bases for votive offerings. The locality is called 
Old Spata. The place called Bala was undoubtedly a portion of Flotheia, 
and the remains at Old Spata are not of a nature to encourage the hypo- 
thesis that there was a distinct deme-centre there. North of the present 
village of Stamata, at a distance of perhaps a mile and a half from Old 
Stamata, is a place called Amygdalésa. Here excavations were made 
by Mr. Washington, but no inseriptions identifying the place were 
found, Although the remains show that there were ancient buildings 
on this site, I do not feel satisfied that it indicates the position of a deme- 
centre. Ent the site, which is only a few rods away from the present 
road to Marathon, would be entirely suitable for the deme of Hekale.™ 
Hanriot * maintains that the present village of Stamata is on the site of 
Hekale, and Lolling™ thinks this possible. But at Stamata itself there 
are, 80 far as I know, no ancient remains whatever. Leake" placed 
Hekale at the village of Grammatiko, Kastromenos™ prefers Kalentzi. 

Following the road to Marathon over several ridges, after a walk of 
about three-quarters of an hour from Stamata, a vale called Koveov- 

" The Demi of Attica, p. 104. 

MSTEPHAN. BYEZ: Zyuayida, Sues ‘Arricht, ded Iyudyou, & wal vais dvyarpdr iy 
dreferwty Awrwrot, ap’ dval lepeias abrov, “Evi 8¢ rijs ‘ArriayiSor eukge, bikdyopor Be 
Tis “Ewanplas gqol tiv Byuor, CLA. 11, S70: fro by Ba] p TIA )wO¢as Gworrer reAcie 
dpyopuo|y és ijepd, h dx TWAwides § ds 'Ewaxpéa[s § ds"A )Oqrdious, erA., where the arramge- 
nis of the words seems to indicate a progress in each case from a smaller to a larger 

vs 

i Mitth, Inst, Athen., 1887, p.312, where the name is wrongly spelled Pala, 

Poor, Theseus, 114, Recherches sur la topographie des démes, p, 167, 

4 BaEpexen, Griechenland (1888), p. 127. The Demi of Attien, p, 122. 

'T Die Demen von Attika, p, 80, 
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vépe is reached, lying at the footof Mt, Aphorism6, and shut in onall sides 
except the south. At about the centre of the opening there are ruins of 
a church and a monastery, in the walls of which are utilized many large 
blocks that must have belonged to ancient structures, Two reliefs men- 
tioned by Milehhéfer™ are lying on the ground close by. This spot has 
not, so faras I know, been mentioned asa deme-site by any of the numer- 
ous writers on Attictopography, but there arefew places of which such an 
assertion can be made with greater plausibility. The circumstance that | 
the plain is shut in on nearly all sides practically exeludes the possibility 
that the remains which are here visible have been brought froma distance, 
If the ancient road to Marathon followed the same course as the present 
one, which crosses the northern extremity of this open space, and then 
divides, one branch leading to Vran4, the other to Marathona, then 
Koukoundéri would be as likely a site for Hekale as Amygdalésa, But 
the ancient road to Marathon may have been more direct than that of 
to-day, which turns rather abruptly to the right just after passing 
Amygdaléa. The demolition of the walls of the structures here would 
probably lead to the discovery of some inseription which would settle 
the identity of the site ; but the owner, Mr. Heliopoulos, is not at present 
willing that this should be done. I am disposed to think, however, that 
we have here the site of the deme of Semachidai, We have literary evi- 
dence that the Epakrian community was situated near the Marathonian 
Tetrapolis,” and it is interesting to note that, on Finlay’s map” of this 
district, Epakria is so placed as exactly to cover this vale of Koukou- 
niri, and to include Old Stamata, also running down to the south 
into the region of Rapedosa and Ikaria. In his text, Finlay says - 
“Epakria bordered on the Tetrapolis and apparently embraced the 
northern and eastern slopes of Penteliens, but neither its extent nor 
the situation of its capital can be determined.” Hanriot and others 
have attempted to locate it in the region north of Marathon. Now 
that we can form a more accurate idea of its position, having definitely 
located one village included in it, we have new reason to look with 
interest upon the history and development of the community. 
Philochoros, as quoted by Strabo," states that Kekrops first brought 
i Afitih. Inet, Athen., 1887, p. 313, where the place is wrongly called Awdunart, 
@Bexxen, Aneedota Graeco, 1, p. 259: ‘Ewaxpla'dyono yapas wAqelor TetpardAens 
weLeeHT. © Pemarks on the Topography of Oromia ane Dhacrin. 
"STRano, 1X. 1.20: Kéeporo spaitor els Sodena wites cuvouioea Th wAReor, de dvd 
uara Kexpowia TerpdwoAir ‘Ewanpia AecdAcia "EAevols “Apidva (Adyar: d¢ al wAq@orri- 
nas ‘Agiivar) Gdpixos Bpaupdy Kiténpor Spyrrér Regio... 
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the population of Attika together into twelve roXerg (which must mean 
communities rather than cities), and he gives the names of thése with 
one omission, One of these was Tetrapolis, which we know was made 
up of the four villages, Marathon, Oinée, Probalinthos, and Trikory- 
thes ; another was Epakria. The statement of Philochoros is undoubtedly 
founded on a genuine tradition, although we cannot put confidence in 
the number twelye, which may have been chosen by the historian as 
corresponding to the number of the original phratries. As Wilamowitz 
suggests,” topographical researches are the most trustworthy means of 
determining how many of these old communities there were, It is nse- 
less to attempt, with Leake,® to reconcile with the statement of Phile 
choros a certain passage which occurs in nearly the same form in both 
the Etymologicum Magnum and Souidas: "Esraxpia yea: ‘A@nvaiovs 
Taka. Kapndor oixopyras wpaTas Kéxpayr corayayor KaTaxiren 
eis jokes Svoxaidexa’ Kal TH THY TWoOALTOOV eTavuuiay ap eavTrou 
Keeporiay rpornyopeuce * te be TetpaéXers ExaXerey, ex reroapay 
Tokeww éxaTépay yolpay xatacticas * tpeis bé Tas Nowwas éwvaxpibas 
ovouacre* Kal 1) Tporeyns Yupa TavTats Taiz Towiv abrais "Exraxpia 
éxadeito. This must be looked upon as merely a forced attempt to 
make up the number of twelve commnnities from the few which sur- 
vived as such in the historical period. The only value of the passage 
lies in its record of the tradition that Epakria was composed of three 
villages, and this 1s generally accepted as a fact by modern writers on 
Greek Constitutional History, Thus Busolt™ speaks of der Semachidai, 
Plotheia wid eine dritte Gemeinde umfassende Verein der Epakrier. 

What was this third village? Hanriot™ conjectured that it was 
Ikaria, but he had nothing on which to support his conjecture, as he 
did not know the site of even one of the three demes, nor was he able 
to prove that [karia was in the vicinity of Plotheia. But, now that we 
know that Ikaria and Plotheia were adjacent demes, I think that his 
conjecture may be renewed with much greater probability, Let us con- 
tinue with the history of Epakria, which gains a new interest for us 
if, a8 I believe, [karin was actually the third member of the union. 
Now, although these old unions hud already lost all political significance 
previous to the historical period, some of them survived all the reforms, 
even that of Kleisthenes, under the guise of religious communities, Thus, 

fF 
» Philologisehe Untersuchungen, t,p.123, ™ The Demi of Attica, p, 30, 


™ Stante- wad Meckiaalterthiimer, $115, in Handbuch d. bi. Alter. 
© Recherches aur la topographie des ddmes, p, 152, 
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an inscription ® found between the present village of Marathona and the 
sea shows that in the fourth century the four demes of’ the Tetrapolis 
maintained a religious community of which there was an archon, per- 
haps chosen in turn by the different demes, and also four feporrotol, 
one from each deme. The decree of the deme of Plotheia, already 
referred to more than once, shows that Epakria also survived as a re- 
ligions community after it had Jost all political significance, 

The name of Epakria is met with in certain inscriptions in a quite 
different sense, namely, as a tperris. A ToiTTus was a third part of 
a tribe, a division adopted for convenience in naval assessments” Tate 
historians and lexicographers speak of the tperrus as a division of the 
ald tribes prior to Kleisthenes ; but this may be nothing more than an 
attempt to trace a historical institution back to the mythical period, 
But Epakria asa rperris cannot be identical with Epakria as a com- 
munity, for one deme, Semachidai, belonged to the tribe Antiochis, 
while Plotheia and Ikaria were of the tribe Acgeis. Dittenberger™ 
suggests, however, that, while these religious communities were nstally 
composed of demes of different tribes, it would be natural that, because 
of the membership of one or more demes of a tribe in such a com- 
munity, one rperrig of this tribe should be named from it. Applied 
to the particular ease in point, this would imply that the most important 
demes in one tpirtis of the tribe Aegecis were Ikaria and Plotheia ; 
and that, since these were two of the three demes constituting the re- 
ligions community of Epakria, the name of this community was trans- 
ferred to the tpirris. 


VI. ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS." 
[Puares II, IV, V.] 


Our architectural work at Ikaria centres about the remains of 4 monu- 
ment of semicirenlar form (A; PLAN I; see PLATES 111 and Tv), used in 


™ Mitth, Enat, Athen., 1878, p. 261 = Drrr., Syll, 304, 

* Ross, Demen von Attika, p. 8; Drrr., Syl, 00, 

™ Demoern, xv. 23. ” Hermes, XVI, p. 187. 

* Thanks are due to Mr. 8, B. P. Trowbridge for making the original plan of the ex- 
cavations, to Messrs, H.8. Washington and R.W, Schultz for additiona and élevations, 
and to Professor W. R. Ware for preparing these for reproduction, and for the res 
toration of the semicircular monument showing the object of the vertical band on 
the front stones, vin, to produce the effect of pilasters, The Plates are from photo- 
graphs by Professor Louis Dyer, 
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later times to form the apse of a Christian church. The front portion 
of the substructure, the pavement, and the first course of blocks have 
the appearance of being in sift; but the rear of the substructure has 
heen repaired at a late time, as is evidenced by the presence in it of 
bricks and mortar, and of a block which was originally one of the 
end pieces of the uppermost course, holding the architrave, The floor 
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Fro. 22.—Lower surface of roof of Choregic Monument, 


has spread somewhat, and one of the blocks in the lowest course has 
been broken, allowing its fellows to slide in toward the centre. A 
groove in the upper stones of the substructure shows the original posi- 
tion of the lowest course, In the second course, as now existing, all the 
blecks are of different heights, One block, now in the interior, appears 
to have been originally an end piece, as is shown by the projecting ver- 
tical band at the end, so that not more than one block of this course can 
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be tn situ. Behind the apse, an architrave with an inseription had 
long been exposed to view, and, during the first few days of our exca- 
vations, there were found two large slabs fitting together and form- 
ing a semicirenlar roof, and also seven blocks similar to those in the 
apse, As the roof-pieces afford the surest basis for a reconstruction of the 
monument, both lower and upper sides are shown in Figures 27,22. ‘The 





Fie, 23.—Choregic Monument restored, 


under side, which is worked smooth, is surrounded by a shallow channel, 
0.10 m. wide and 0,015 m, deep, the edges of whic h are carefully hey 
eled, This channel undoubtedly overlapped the walls at the sides and 
the architrave in front, the overlapping portion forming a simple cor- 
nice, Taking the measurements inside the channel as representing ac- 
eurately the dimensions of the original walls, we will compare them with 
those taken from the other pieces. The length of the interior are 
cb 
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ia 4.83 m, The present interior length of the first course, of which 
the height is 0.82 m., is 4.74 m., leaving 0.09 m., which ts accounted 
for by the end blocks at both sides being broken. The height ofthe two 
blocks which supported the architrave is 0.635 m., and, taking the 
other two stones that have the same height as also belonging to the 
upper course, we obtain a length of 4.82 m. The blocks are roughly 
cut, 80 that a difference of one centimeter in the measurements may 
be passed by. ‘For the two original intervening courses, there are 
eight blocks, four having a height of 0.65 m., and four of 0,625 m, 

Of the four of the latter height every stone is intact, and these give 
a length of arc of exactly 4.83 m, One block of the remaining course 
is broken on one edge; and the length of the stones of this course 
comes to4.8lm. The front width of the roof=pieces inside the chan- 
nel ig 2.83 m., which agrees perfectly with the length of the archi- 
trave. The extremities of the architrave are not square, but are cut 
with a curve corresponding to that of the walls. Comparing the meas- 
urements of the architrave with those of the end pieces of the upper 
course, the widths of the cutting and of the architrave are found to 
be exactly the sume, being 0.36 m., but the depth of the cutting is 
0.40 m., while that of the architrave is only 0.515 m., leaving a space 
of 0.085 m., which must have been filled by small capitals. Fig. 23 
gives the front elevation of the monument, as restored from the exist- 
ing remains. There may also have been columns, one on each side, 
as ina temple in antix; but no remains of such columns were found, 
nor does the architrave show any trace of such supports. The roof 
undoubtedly held adornment of some sort, as is shown by the cut- 
tings on the upper side of the stones. The presence of such adorn- 
ment and the inscription on the architrave, besides the general form 
of the structure, constitute the data from which we must form our 
conclusion as to the character of the monument. “That it was a me- 
morial of victory is set forth by the inscription ; but are we justified 
in holding that the victory had connection with the choregia, and thus 
in calling it a choregie monument ? 

The choregic monuments of which we know the exact form are three, 
all at Athens: the well-known monument of Lysikrates in the Street 
of the Tripods ; the monument of Thrasyllos, which, up to the time of 
the Greek Revolution, stood above the Dionysiae Theatre on the south 
side of the Akropolis, drawings of it being given by Stuart and Revett ;! 


‘Antiquities of Athens, vol. 11, chap. Vv, pla. 1, 1, m1, ff. 
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and the monument of Nikias, which Dr. Dirpfeld has reconstructed 
from the fragments found in the Beulé gate’ The monument of Lysi- 
krates is an elaborately ornamented circular building, counted among 
the earliest surviving examples of Corinthian architecture, J pon the 
roof is a large three-branched akroterion disposed as a base for hold- 
ing the tripod, and the architrave bears the inscription,’ which has the 
regular form of an official choregic memorial. The monument of Thra- 
sylles was in the form of a portico, having upon the roof a statue of 
Dionysos, which is now in the British Museum, Whether the tripod 
rested on the knees of the seated statue, as some maintain, or was dis- 
played in the interior of the structure, is still an unsettled question. 
For the inscription, see “Choregia.” The monument of Nikias had 
the fagade of a small hexastyle Doric temple. There is nothing to 
show where the teipod was placed. For the inscription on the archi- 
trave, see “C'horegia,” 

We will now compare the [karian monument with these three chief 
examples. The Nikias and Thrasyllos monuments are both of such 
form that they admit of being called vaai, the word which Pausanias 
uses in describing the structures on the Street of the Tripods. The 
foundation of a fourth choregic monument, now exposed in the cellar 
of a house near the Lysikrates monument, is of quadrangular shape, 
A semicircular exedra-like form, such as that of the [karian monu- 
ment, has been unexampled among choregic monuments: but the num- 
ber which we know is 80 small, and the variety exhibited by even these 
few so great, that this does not make positively against identification of 
the monument at Tkaria as choregic. 

The surface of the upper side of the roof-stones (Fiy, 2/) is rough, 
and the top is surrounded by a bevel 0.11 m. wide on the curved side 
and (),13 m. across the front. The socket at d is circular with a diam- 
eter of 0.22 m., that at ¢ is about 0.32 by 0.24 m., but very roughly 
made. The right-hand side of the central socket has been split away, 
as 1s Indicated by dotted lines in the sketch, but « fragment found in 
the débris shows that the original cutting was the same as on the other ” 
side ; a and 4 form one continuous cutting, but 4 is cut two centimeters 
deeper than a ; the cutting ¢ is only 0.03 m, deep. * I have no opinion 
to advance as to the nature of the object which these cuttings were 
made to receive. I hold that they could not have been intended for 
the direct support of a tripod, and that so complicated an arrangement 

*Mitth, Fust, Athen., 1885, p. 217 ££ "Derr. Syll., 415, 
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would not be necessary for a tripod-base. If the top of the monument 
was adorned with a groupof figures,a tripod might have been displayed 
in connection with the figures, or within the monument. As I take tt, 
the roof-pieces furnish no data which make decisively either for or 
against the choregic character of the monument. 

The inseription on the architrave (Fig. 23) reads : 


ATNIASZ=ANOIT POS=ANOIAHENIKHEANTESANEGESAN 


"Avvias, ZavOimros, Bavbiéns, vexnocarres avéfecar: 
LG 


“Hagnias, Aanthippos, and Nanthides, having won, decicated (this 
monument ),” ) 

The height of the letters varies from 0.05 to 0.06 m, This in- 
scription was first seen, in 1766, by Chandler, who gave the first 
word as Aipias." Aiviag is given also by Backh,’ by Rangabé,* 
and again by Milehhofer in his letter to the Philofogiache Woehen- 
schrift,’ But the second letter of the first name is certainly a gamma, 
and thus we have, in place of a name of which there is no absolutely 
certain occurrence,’ a name by no means uncommon and used in Ikaria, 
as we know from two inscriptions* in which one ‘Aywiag ‘lxapiets 
is mentioned as a trierach, The use of dvéGeoay and the circum- 
stance that the victors are three in number would show that the in- 
- seription, if choregie at all, belonged to the class of private monu- 
ments, But, even under this supposition, there would be difficulties, 
inasmuch as the two known choregic inscriptions in which three vic- 
tors are mentioned" seem best explained by the fact that the three 
are of one family, while in the present case there is nothing to in- 
dicate any relationship.” But, aside from the preceding, the fact 

4 Trorela tn Asia Minor and Greece, vol. 11, p. 200. 

OLE G., 237. * Antiquités Helléniques, vol. 11, 985. 

‘The inscription is repeated in the yolume of the CL A., 1m, which has just ap- 
peared, No, 1217, and AIN|A is given on the authority of Lalling. Kowner re- 
marks that, if confidence can be placed in Lolling's copy, the inscription cannot be 
earlier than the beginning of the second century #,c.; but I see nothing in it which 
would preclude the idea that it is as early even as the fourth century, 

°C G., 4668: S377, 7780 are fragments, and the exact form of the name is Sot 

CCA. u, 794, S11. 

See Serenth Annual Heport of Am, Sehool at Athena, pp. 87-8. 

 Derw., Syil,, 422, and inser, No. 7 from Lharia (Amer, Journal of Archeology, v, 28), 

* Retscn, De Mumets Graccorum Certaminidus, takes this asa choregic inseription 
of a nature similar to that in Dittenberger referred to in last note, which he believes 
to relate to several differer 
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remains, that there is no mention whatever of' the choregia in the in- 
scription. What justification is there for holding that yopanyoirres or 
Xopnyicavres was tacitly understood, as one is compelled to hold if 
he maintains that the monument is choregic? T'o be sure, from the 
size of the monument, it is not easy to believe that it was commemo- 
rative of any less important victory than that of the choregia, and if 
the presence of a tripod could be proved, as it ean be in the case of an- 
other base the inscription upon which omits the xopyyar (Ikarian 
inser, No. 6, Amer, Journal of A reheology, ¥, 27-8), we should be jus- 
tified in supplying yopyyoiwres in the inscription, But the remams 
preserve nothing to show decisively that the monument was choregie ; 
80, While not absolutely denying that the monument may have been 
choregic, it seems to me that this attribution should still be held in 
suspense," 

The base # (PLAN 1), measiring 2.614 by 1,66 m., is constructed of 
three marble blocks fitted closely together but not held by clamps. 
The surface is well finished, but the edge toward the base (is smoother, 
showing that another course of slabs covered the whole surface except 
at this edge. Close to this base, and at the same depth, was found 
the torso of'an archaic seated statue; and it seems probable that this was 
the object which the base supported. The three blocks rest directly on 
the earth, without any substructure. The base @ consists of a substruc- 
ture of large roughly-hewn stones, and, above these, two marble blocks, 


"(I cannot agree with Mr, Buck here. A careful review of all the evidence 
before us has led me to the belief that this monument could be choregic only, and 
T have so called it ( Report, p. 4, efe.), The monument itself and the form of the 
inscription had already led Rawgant { Anteg. ffellén., No. 986), Mu.chnirer ( Ber- 
fin. philol. Wochenschrift, June 18, 1887), Reron (Mus, Gr. Cert., p. 46) to this con- 
clusion, without the results of our excavations before them, by which the decisive 
proof has been furnished. Bocan (C.1.G., 237) and Kénnen (C.0.A., 0, 1817) 
Classed the inscription Longe those of agonistic or uncertain type. But its form is 
most closely allied to that of the Ikurian choregie Ergasos monument (see Mr, Buer’s 
article “ Choregia," Inseription No.7), and that of Timosthenes (“ Choregia,” Note 9, 
DIrrexseRcEn, Sylloge, 422), which has recently been found by Milchhifer to have 
been rural likewise, from the Mesogain near Kalyvin (Mittheilungen Inst, Athen., 1387, 
Pp. 281). The omission of yopyyoirres and of the designation of kinship are due, I 
think, to one and the sume cause, the thought thut these were immaterial in consid- 
eration of the position of the monument, and a desire not to cumber the architrave 
with too much detail, conspicuousness being preferred to exactness. The omission of 
xoeryey ocours in four inscriptions of CJ. A., m (1248, 1285, 1285, 1286), where the 
employment of yop@ renders the reference certain. More important is the Ikarian 
Archippos inscription (“Choregia" Inscr. No, €) mentioned above, in which the 
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amooth on the top and sides and bolted together by two clamps shaped 
thus 4, the surface measuring 1.88 by 161m. Two upright bolts 
indicate that another course rested upon the two blocks én sifu, and a 
border, of which the surface is slightly smoother, enables us to give 
the dimensions of the second course as 1.54 by 1.27m. The remains 
would be well adapted for an altar-base. A large marble altar was 
found in the front wall of the church, its dimensions being: height, 
1.115 m.; sides, 0.87 and 0.065 m. Around the upper margin runs a 
moulding, and in the top there is a cutting 0,06 m. deep and 0,10 m. wide. 
Around the bottom edge, also, a moulding was carried, this being now 
entirely broken away. [Estimating its thickness at 0.02, and adding 
twice this, 0.04, to the measurements of the altar, we get for the bearing 
surface 0.91 by 0.705 m. If we suppose this to have rested on the 
second course of the hase last considered, we shall have left a margin 
of 0.52 by 0.28 m.; but, if this seems too wide, we may insert a third 
step having the dimensions of 1.22 by 0,985 m., thus giving two steps 
about 0.15 by 014m. In the structure D, a4 and be are foundation- 
walls formed of large oblong blocks roughly hewn on the outer side, and 
lined on the inner side with small uncut stones. The average length 
of the blocks is a trifle over one meter; the thickness of the wall is 
0.65 m. The width of the facing-blocks varies from 0.55 to 0.50 m, 
Of the wall ad only a portion of the substructure is left and one stone 
of the upper course, distant 1,77 m. from the corner a, In ed, there 


omission is quite as striking as in the monument onder consideration. (To this may 
be added og a parallel case the omission to name the kind of chorus in three out of 
29 inscriptions collected by Reisch; see “CAoregia.”) ‘This only reiterntes a not on- 
commonly recurring fact, that the precinct iteelf was often regarded as sufficient mdi- 
cation of the purpose of a monument, ‘The importance of the site of our excavations 
as a centre for dedications may be seen from the fact thot 27 bases for this purpose 
were found. Of these, § were in sifu ond 5 were inscribed, All the latter related 
either to the drama or to its patron divinity, The only contest here of which our 
materials give any trace is thet of the drama, ond os the Hagnias monument is a 
local one, set in the midst of Dionysiac dedications, to what god should it be dedi- 
cated except to him before whose statue it probably stood? The question of a tripod 
is immaterial; indeed, according to Mr. Buck's argument in his “Choregia,” the mon- 
ument, if choregic, should have no tripod. The question whether one victory is 
intended, or more, and whether these victories were gained by father and sons or by 
each separately, i4 also immaterial, Certuin it ia, that there is victory, and there is 
dedication—andoubtedly to Dionysos. The monument is therefore choregic, and 
matehes fitly with the record of Hagnias’ two liturgies as trierarch of the State, And 
Hagniass is the only [corinn of whom we have mention as displaying such liberality 
toward the State and toward his native deme.—A. C. M.] 
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is, besides the substructure, a course of the wall itself. This is of the 
peculiar double construction seen in all the walls here which are in any 
way finished. ‘They are, as shown in Fig. 24, made up of stones cut 
evenly on the outside, but irregular on the inside, and, as an inner 
facing for these, of smaller stones cut evenly on the exposed side, The 
walls ge, which are of irregular polygonal stones, have no apparent 
connection with the building, and are probably older, Their upper 
surface is below that of the substructure-walls of the building. About 
0.50 m. from the corner d and 1.25 .m. below the wall ef, lies a sort 
of trough of schistons stone, the outside measurements of which 
1.52 by 0,80 m., the inside, 0.84 by 0.50m, The depth of the hollow 
is0.18m. This trough or basin, evidently tm situ, at such a depth must 
point to some very early occupation of the site. Exactly what was the 





purpose of the structure D, [ am unable to suggest. The wall £, 
12.10 m. long, forms part of the peribolos-wall, which was in part made 
up by the walls of some of the bunt ldinges enclosed within the sacred 
precinet, This wall also is double, but the blocks are of large dimen- 
sions on both sides, as is shown in Fig, 25, Fig. 26 gives a side view of 
the substructure and of the upper course, which now begins 4.03 m, 
from the corner ¢, The Figure shows the peculiar cutting upon the 
face of these stones, namely, in long nicks arranged alternately, The 
length of these nicks varies from 0,02 to 0.05 m, Along the whole length 
of this wall there extends on the outside, upon a level with the lower 
part of the substructure, a platform formed of irregularly shaped slabs, 
The greatest width of this platform is 2.28 m., but the average width is 
about 2 m, 
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The wall F, which terminates in a Byzantine grave, belongs to a late 
period, and is built of small stones. Upon it rested the column with the 
Ergasosinseription( No.7). Weturnnowto the building 4, which, as we 
know from an inscription on the door-sill, was the Pythion, or temple of 
the Delphian Apollo (PLATE v). This building is on a much higher 
level than the remains heretofore mentioned, the difference in level be- 
tween the base Band the threshold of the Pythion being 2.074 m, 
Though much of the north side™ of the temple has disappeared, not even 
the substructure of the wall on this side being left," the material for a res- 
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toration is ample, The anée 4, in the front, is 1.35 m. from the corner 
a. At the point ¢, the lower part of the opposite anfa remains, broken 
off short; and, measuring 1.35 m. from this, we have the position of the 
eorner d, of which the substructure is still extant. From the point A, on 
the line drawn at right angles to the corner as found, to g, the end of the 
threshold, is 2.95 m., while from the other end to the exterior face of the 


More properly northeast side, as the front does not face the east, but the south- 
eet. 

This may be doe id part to the fact that the water from the higher ground found 
an outlet by the north side, and had cut a channel several feet deep beside it, passing 
over the foundations of the building @. 
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wall ¢ is 3.73 m. This threshold, shown in Fig. 27, is of very careful 
workmanship, and compares favorably, for instance, with the threshold 
which was unearthed by the excavations of the Athenian Archmolo- 
gical Society in the Peiraieus."*" Upon the surface is the tsecription 
IKAPIONTOP VOION— Ieapiaw rd TvPiow, the Pythion of the [kari- 
ans.” The height of the letters varies from 0.06 to 0.07 m. They are 
of the fourth century; and, though the O and © of the last word are 
much worn, their outlines are still visible. It is very unusual for a 
Greek temple to be “labeled” in this way. Ati and £ are two upright 
slabs, 0.82 m. apart, probably holding up another slab, making a kind 
of table or altar; in front of these was found the relief with Apollo, 
Artemis, and an adorant. /, m, 2, o and pare all bases for votive offer- 
ings, as in the pronaos of the Heraion at Olympia, and are apparently 
in sift, The internal dimensions of the pronaos are: cess 6.63 m. 5 
depth, 1.83 m. 

The cella is nearly square, its depth being 6.40 m. ‘< its width 
6.63 m. At the point qg, 3.72 m. distant from the wall of the pronaos 
(measured in the interior), an insignificant wall, 2.55 m. long, pro- 
jects toward the altar r, which is formed of four slabs of mica-chist 
overlapping each other at the ends, and filled in with small stones." 
From the north side of the altar to the line of the north wall of the 
temple the distance is 2.78 m.; the altar, like the door, was thus not 
in the axis of the building, but was somewhat nearer to the south 
wall, while the door was considerably nearer to the north wall. 

At 3 is a wall which separates the cella from a small chamber 
(aévrov) in the rear, which had no entrance from the outside, At 
2.00) m, from «a base (¢) is inserted for some votive offering ; v and w 
are two marble slabs similar in purpose to those (¢ and £) in the pro- 
naos, ‘The depth of the rear chamber is 1.36 m, The interior wall 
of the Pythion is double, and is built with small stones on each face,” 

oe Mpaxried of 18846, p. 83 and wivay 2. 

may. Merrernans, Grammatil d. att. Tnachrifien™, 2 55, 9, and Note 1019, 

(These were packed so firmly within the upright slabs that they have seemed 
to me to indicate a foundation especially prepared fora very heavy object, such as a 
large statue —A. ©. M.] 

@ 0 Dr, Doarre.o, who kindly visited the site with me, called my attention to a 
terracotta fragment among many, mainly roof-tiles, which I had saved from the 
earth-heap. This fragment showed that it waa originally about a foot in diameter, 
formed like s pipe with » rim around the bottom. This was used, Dr, Dorpfeld 


said, for the purpose of admitting Hight through the roof into the garret above the 
ceiling, and was similar to contrivances found at Pompeii.—A. C. M.] 
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Abutting on the Pythion in the rear is the structure G, possibly for 
the priests. Of its wall ab the substructure is complete; of ac only 
scattered blocks of the substructure remain; of ey we have both sub- 
stracture and some of the upper wall: ey was not built into xz, but 
terminated against it, y= forming a common party-wall for the two 
buildings. 

Tis a large base or platform made up of at least twenty marble slabs, 
of which fifteen are still in place, Here may have been the great altar 
of the deme-centre.” 

At X there are two massive marble seats, one a double seat (arms 
broken) finished smooth on the right-hand side, and on the other side 
finished smooth only on the edges, evidently intended to fit to another 
seat. The other seat is single, and is so worked as to show that it was 
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fitted to others on both sides. The back of’ this seat is quite gone. 
The heavy slabs upon which the seats rest are in situ, although they 
have been much canted, and they show that the seats are in their 
original position. Another double seat, which was found near the 
church during the first week of the excavations, and is the best pre- 
served, is shown in Fig. 28 (see PLATE IV). It has precisely the same 
measurements as the double seat at K, and is worked smooth on the 
left-hand side only. It-is thus plain that this seat was carried from 
XK, where it originally belonged, so that the series of five seate was 

™ (The axis of the threshold of the Pythion and of its altar or statue-hase appears 
to intersect the centre of this platform, If we take the platform as the site of the 
chief altar, the unusual and tnsymmetrical placing of the doorway of the Pythion 
mmty find a possible explanation in the desire to leave the line of rision unobstructed 
from the statue of Apollo to the great altar of the deme.—T, W. L.] 
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originally placed as shown on the plan.” The length of the base 
is 3.55 m., the combined length of the two double seats and one 
single one, 3.48 m. 2, M, and N are rude walls of uncut stones. O iB 
of the same construction, but, on account of its shape, is more inter- 
esting, The length of the straight portion «b is 10.60 m, At both 
ends, the walls ae and /d are carried out at approximately the same 
angle, each about two meters long. ¢ and f are short foundation- 
walls intended to support the slab g of corresponding dimensions, 
which was found near them. I do not see how this wall could have 
formed part of any temple-building, nor does it appear to have any- 
thing to do with a peribolos, Can it be part of a rude structure for 
theatrical representations ?™ The elight 
eminence behind the marbleseats would 
be an excellent sitting-place for an an- 
dience, commanding a view of the plain 
of Marathon and water beyond between 
Aphorismé and Argaliki on the left, 
and of the sen between the coast of 
Attika and Euboia directly in front. 
The wall MW cannot be part of an origi- 
nal chores, or dancing-place, for vari- 
ous reasons. It is not a continuous 
curve; and, if it were, it would meet 
the hill behind the marble seats before 
becoming a circle. If it is taken asa 
wall of the orchestra, the seats for the 
priests come in a straight line across 
the centre of the orchestra, Such an Fic. 20. 
arrangement is unheard of in any known 

Greek theatre, Still, the theatres in the rural demes must have been 





[Ino line with thesesents toward swas another with » rounded back: total height, 
0.95 m.+ height of sent above ground, 0.38; width, 0.71; horizontal depth of chair out- 
side, 0.57; depth of seat inside, 0,34; width of seat, 0.48. With these sents one may 
compare the four in sift at Rhamnous, described by Lolling, Mittheilungen Inat. Athen., 
1879, pp. 284-8... Others existed originally beside them, By their inscription, they 
were consecrated to Dionysos, and this has led Lolling to conjecture that they stood 
before a sanctuary of that deity, At Ikaria, | would engge+t that their site was that 
of the deme agora, of which mention is made by inscriptions in other demes (C- L. 
A, 0, 671,673), We sunk « trench in front of these seate toward the wall 6 to 
a depth of 3 meters: only ordinary soil was found—aA. C. M.] 

“(Or the Adon, as in the deme of Aifdrn, C.1G.,087—A. ©. M,] 
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rude affairs at best, and may often have differed very widely from gen- 
erally received principles of construction, 

Besides the remains in «itu, there are on the ground many archi- 
tectural fragments, both structural and ornamental, including some 
good akroteria, Two drums of fluted poros columns were found. One 
was broken at one end ; diameter of the other end 0.42 m. ‘Thesecond 
drum measured 0.41 m. in diameter at one end, 0.42 m. at the other, 
There are also some fine examples of Byzantine decorative ornament, 
which would be of interest to students of that art. 

Pia 1 shows the remains of importance found upon the second 
site where excavations were carried on, A#is a well-built wall, 13.65 
m.inlength, The lowest course, 
made up of well-finished blocks 
040m, high and averaging about 
1.36 m. long, is still in situ, though 
some of the blocks have slipped 
toward the decline and are some- 
what outof line. There are blocks 
forming a substructure under the 
east end, but the west end rests 
directly on the ground, Upon 
this foundation rested two courses 
of blocks set upright, One of 
these, 1.85 m. long and 0.38 m. 
high, is still in position, OD isa 
poor wall of unfinished slab-like 
stones, 17 m. long. In about the 
middle there is an opening, perhaps the entrance to the enclosure, £ 
is a base of mica-schist blocks upon which stood the column that now 
lies stretched out on the ground over a space of ten meters“ This 
column consisted of seven unfluted drums secured together by iron 
bolts. The holes for these bolts are of’ peculiar and ingenious shape for 
securing firmly the lead by which they were fastened, when once run in 
and set. In the top ofeach lower drum there is a socket about 0.15 m. 
deep, 0.05 m. broad, and about 0.15 m. long at the top but narrowing 
down at one end for about half the depth and then widening again, A 
smal! channel for running in the lead communicated with the socket 





Some of the walls mentioned may have been terrace walls. 
(CY. Purr. Vit. Inoor.: ing F"leonpdres del rai arqperoy drier mide todseorra 
wyxar, ¢¢' ob Zeurke wyyar derd. This wos near Kynosarges.—A, C, M.] 
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from the outer edge of the drum, The corresponding socket in the 
bottom of the upper drum is not so long, and is a plain cutting of the 
same section throughout. The uppermost drum is ornamented with a 
narrow moulding (Fig. 29) and has on the top a circular socket 0.54 m, 
in diameter and 0.03 deep, Lying exactly at the head of the column, as 
it lay on the ground, were found fragments of marble which make up a 
large vase-shaped object with beautiful ynilloche and fluted ornaments 
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(Fig, 20), Close to this spot were also found two griffin-heads with a 
partion of the neck (Fig. 37); and a third head was found below the 
wall AB. The whole of the ground between the two walls AB and CD 
was thoroughly cleared, but nothing else was discovered, The few 
objects mentioned are accordingly the only materials from which to 
form # conjecture as to the oecupation of the site. The enclosure lies 
exactly on the line of the ancient road leading throngh the valley to 
Ikarin. Two vases similar to ours are shown on a Panathenaic vase 
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set up, apparently as votive offerings, on slender columns.™ For the 
decoration of such vessels with griffins’ heads, we have not merely 
literary evidence, such as the krater dedicated by the Samians and 
described by Herodotos (rv. 152) as having heads of griffins ranged 
about it at intervals, but extant examples, as, for instance, two bronze 
kraters in the Vatican Museum, one with six griffins’ heads turned 
inward, and another with five heads facing outward, Our griffins’ 
heads are of a later type than those found at Olympia and the few 
specimens found in Athens on the Akropolis, Furtwiingler™ has 
made a careful classification of griftin types, which do not concern us 
except in their relation to Greek art in general. The griffins found by 
Schliemann at Mykenai are closely akin to some Egyptian types of 
xXvil—xx dynasties, which are again borrowed from Syrian, prob- 
ably Hittite, art. The first purely Greck type presents the eagle's 
head with wide-open mouth (in earlier types the mouth is always closed 
or only half-open), locks hanging down the neck, and large ears be- 
tween which is a horn-like projection. In the later examples of this 
type, the projection becomes a mere conventional knob. . This is the 
only type found at Olympia. It is also found in many other places, 
and is shown on the oldest coinage. In the fifth century this type dis- 
appears, Its successor keepe the ears hut removes the middle pro- 
jection and the side locks, substituting a mane or comb running over 
the top of the head and the back of the neck. To this last class our 
griftin-heads belong, though they have the mouth closed, a still later 
variation.” 


*SaLeMas, Comiros, pl. 57: of Jahrbuch AreA, Inst, 11, p. 151. 

 Rosonen, Ler. Myth,,“Grypa.” 

" [The enclosore wus situated upon a small ridge running back toward Pentelikon 
from the ancient roadway, elevated some four or five meters above it, and sloping in 
all directions except behind. Graves existed on the opposite side of the road; but 
we found that these had already been opened. Many pieces of marble, some finely 
ent, lay about, The despoilers had also torn up the foundation at the column iin 
search of treasure, and had dag underneath it. Two large blocks of schist were still 
in place, and part of a third extending between them. Upon these blocks there 
had undoubtedly been slabs of marble upon which the column immediately rested, 
One of these lay close by, a fragment only, and in it was the dowel hole for a clamp 
of this shape. The vase which stood on the colon was composed of several 
pieces, and within was roughly hollowed out somewhat. We succeeded in piecing 
together two sections only in height, and only one side of these, less than a hulf, though 
there were many other fragments. The two sections were of nearly equal height, 
amounting together to 0.99 m. measured on a perpendicular; largest diameter, 1.33 ma. ; 
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length of floting, 0.72; width of flutes at bottom, 0.03 m., at top, 0.09 m.; width of 
guilloche, 0.21 m. Upon the top of the upper section something else rested, At in- 
tervals of 0.61 m. on the upper surface, just within the edge, were sockets about 0.05 
m. wide, sloping inward about 0.04 m., to the depth of a centimeter, There were three 
of these on the portion built up, and no doubt the series was continued at equal inter- 
vala about the entire circumference. These sockets could not haye been for the griffins’ 
necks, as the tenon of one of the latter atill exists, and is considerably longer than the 
eockets, and of n totally different shape. That the griffin-heads ornamented the upper 
part of the vase as a whole seems necessary, but, to admit of this, the vase most have 
a third section, which, being lighter than the lower portions, was secured by 
means of the notches just described, This section, nurrowing above, as is ueunl with 
sepulchral vases, would finally give a proper support for the three griffin protomai, 
serving a decorative purpese. The use of such heads in this way is said by Furt- 
Wiingler to have ceased in the fifth and fourth centuries (op.cit, p.1771). Tt is at 
this period that I place the monument, for many reasons, Not only & this the epoch 
of the 4 bolt, but it does not seem to me possible that so exquisite an example of 
the double guilloche ornament (Fig..3) could belong tos later time. Both in this 
ornament and in the flutings, the simplicity, purity and perfection of touch exhibit 
the highest art. The peeoliar form of this guilloche is found in o severe type upon 
the guble ornamentation of, the trenssury of the Geloans at Olympia (cf. RAUMEDSTER, 
Denkmaler, p. 1075), on terracotias of Sicily (W. Aan, Ornamente Has, Kunat-Epock., 
Iv Heft, Taf, 16), and is employed by Hrrromrr in his restoration of the interior 
decoration of Temple T'at Selinows, The griffin with cloeed mouth appears on coins 
of Abders tn the first part of the fourth century, and especially on the gold medallion 
from Koul Oba representing the head of the Parthenon statue of Pheidins. This 
medallion cannot be later than 350 B.c. and is probably much earlier, and it is 
claimed by Kresenrrzny (Mittheilung, Inet. Athen, 1883, p. 315) to represent the origi- 
nal most faithfully. Finally, all the buildings that we know in [karin show o uni- 
formity in their mode of construction, even in slight details, which brings them closely 
within o restricted period. Earlier temples existed there during the fifth century, 
t# appears from on inecription; and the necessity for rebuilding within the fourth 
century may be guessed as one stands near the entrance of the valley and, casting his 
eyes across opon Diekeleia, observes how completely defenceless was [kuria against 
the raids of the merciless Spartans and still more merciless Athenian exiles, in the 
Dekeleian war, And if | were to hazard one guess among many that might be made, 
as to the purpose of this unuanal monument, it would be that it was erected ns 0 
cenotaph, after the return, in honor of the dead of that long reign of terror—Obr 5% 
ph efpurcor wevordguoy abrois drolqoay weys. XMew., Anab, vi. 4. 9.—A, C, M.] 


Athens, Car. D, Buck, 
January, 1889. Member of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. 
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NOTES ON ROMAN ARTISTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


I. 


From the close of the x1 to the beginning of the x1v century, there 
flourished various groups of Roman artists—architects,sculptors, painters 
and mosaicists—many of whose works are still found in Rome itself and 
seattered through the surrounding provinces| According to the best 
authorities, the following groups can be clearly made: 


I. School of Paulus: o, 1100-1180, 


1100 Panius 
>t 
1148-54 Petrus Lomnnes Kaien mS 
| 
1160-80 Nicolans 


Hl. School of Ranuciua: c. 1135-1209. 
e. 1135 nnn Rainerina 


== —— 
1145 Petrus Nicolaus 
[ 


sr 
1165 Johannes 1165 Gultto 


| 
1209 Johannes 


'The following is a brief bibliography of the subject: Wrrre, in the Kwnathlatt 
for 1825 (No. 41); Gare, in the Kunathiatt for 1899 (Nos, 614); Puowss, Notizie 
Epigrajiche degli ortisti Marmorarti Romani dal X al xv secolo, 1836; Borro, L'archi- 
tettura Chmmatesea, 1860; Bannren pe MowTavyr, in Didron’s Annales Archéologiques, 
XVI, pp. 265-72 (1858); Grecorovins, Geachichie der Stadt Hom im Mittelulier, t. v; 
p-G18a9q; Rowacur pe Fiecey, Le Lotron ov Moyen Age, p.174; Crown and Cayan- 
CASELLE, A History of Pamting in Jtaly; J.T. Parken, in his series of pamphlets on 
Rome (¢/, the catalogues of his photographs); G. B. pe Ross, in Bullettina di _Archeo- 
logia Cristiana, 1875, p. 100 aqq ; Hicct, Storia dell Architettura in Malia, 1855 ; Moraes, 
Die Boukunal des Mittelaliers in Halien, 1884; Resoconto delle Cmferense dei Cultori di 
Archeologia Cristiana in Homa dal 1975 al 1837 ; Borro, L/architettwra del Medin Evo in 
Jielia, 1890; Mostra della Cit di Roma alla Feparzione di Torine nell anno Isvg » De. 
SALAZARO, L} Arte Romana al Medio Feo. Appeniice agli Studi swi monumenti della Tialia 
Meridionale dal I¥° af X1TT° secolo, 1586; A. L. FroruiGauam, Jr. in American Journal 
of Archaology, vol. 1, 351, 1,414; Faroct-Poricxant, fl Chioatro di Sassories, 1879, 
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mm, School af Lawrentiue: ¢, 1150-1332. 
¢, 1150-80 Laurentius 
1180-12195 Jackies I 
1210-35 Coema 1 


| ; rs | 
1231-65 Luea 1451-5 Jacobus on 1276-7 Cosma uo 


Fast mt 1206 Petros = 1294-1303 Johannes 1296-19382 Deodatus 


The school of Laurentius succeeded that of Panlus and was associ- 
ated with the last members of that of Ranucius2 Of the two earliest 
schools, that of Paulus worked mainly in the city itself, that of Ranu- 
cius in the provinee, It may be that a further school, that of Vaseal- 
lectus, should be recognized, but, as only two artists of this family are 
known, there is not as yet sufficient ground for doing so, A majority of 
the artists of this period are, however, still unrelated to the foregoing 
schools, 

This explanation was necessary to introduce the following notes, 
which are given for the purpose of adding more names to the schools, 
more signed works to names already known, and of identifying artists 
hitherto considered as distinct persons. On another occasion it will 
be in place to show at length that these Roman artists were not merely 
decorators, according to the prevailing impression, but must be reck- 
oned among the best architects and seulptors of the period. Their 
ability was so generally recognized that they were called everywhere 
to build and decorate churches, Naturally, the provinces immediately 
surrounding the eternal city were the chief centre of their labors, but 
the entire country from the Mediterranean to the Adriatic between the 
southern borders of Tuscany and the northern limits of' the Neapolitan 
provinces is indebted to Roman artists for many of its mediaeval monu- 
ments. “They were even called as far as Sicily on the south and Eng- 
land on the north. 

I, School of Pawlus.—The known works of Paulus (c. 1100) are, (1) 
the altars, pavement and other mosaic decoration (if not the architeo- 
ture) of the Cathedral of Ferentino, executed between 1106 and 1110 : 
(2) a pavement in the Vatican gardens, conjectured to be that of the 

"Jacobus, son of Laurentius, was associated with Nicolaus, son of Angelus, in the 
church of San Eartolommes in about 1160, 
t 
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ald basilica. To these I propose to add a third: the altar and pre- 
sumably the architecture of the church of San Lorenzo near Terra di 
Cave in the Comarea very near Rome, The inscription on the altar® 
records the date of the consecration by the bishop of Palestrina, 1098, 
and ends with the name of the artist; PAVLVS CV. SVIS O18. MEMO- 
RARE DEVS. The first words, Paulus cum suis omnibus, show that 
the chief artist had a number of pupils under him. The dates of the 
known works of the sons of Paulus—Ioannes, Petrus, Angelus and 
Sasso—are so much later that it does not seem possible that they are 
here referred to. They worked between 1148 and 1154. The eum 
suia omnijus must then refer to earlier pupils, The position of San 
Lorenzo, so near Rome, makes us certain that this Paulos could be 
none other than the Roman artist. His artistic career is thus carried 
back more than ten years, and we have stronger grounds for considering 
him to be not only a mosaicist but an architect. 

U1, School of Raineriva= Ranucive—Comm, Enrico Stevenson proved, 
some years ago, that the artist who seems to be the founder of this school 
was called indifferently Rainerius or Ranucius.t The only work known 
to be by him is the central window and probably the entire faeade of 
San Silvestro in Capite at Rome, in which he was assisted by his sons 
Nicolaus and Petrus, whose liter independent works are dated 1143 
and 1150, I believe that a still earlier work of Rainerius, before the 
cooperation of his sons began, is to be found in the church of the famous 
monastery of Farfa, near Fara in Sabina, a little x. of Rome. This 
monastery was doubtless, in the early Middle Ages, one of the great 
artistic centres in the vicinity of Rome, and the resort of its artists. 
The pavement of the choir of the old church is of the usual opus aleran- 
drinum or mosaic-work of the Roman school, Its inscription contains 
the name of the artist, which has been read erroneously, I believe, 
Flaino” The reading given by Guardabassi® seems the most correct : 

* The Inscription is thas given in Kicct, Stor, dell Arch. m Mafia, 1,490: Hoe altere 
Sanctorum reliquita liquore | Lourentii Nerei et Achille’ Martyrum | Quadraginta Martyrum 
Herasmi Mortyris | anno dominions incornatiowis MXCIT | indictione ron N,N. apl. ro- 
mana pontifies | LY Clemente ab. gone Pracneatino | Episeopo dedientum | Paulus eu. swis 
of, me|morare Dena, 

Mornes (Die Bawkunat d, Mittel. in Italien, p. 672) reads in the last line, by an 
evident error, op}. 

“Esrico Srevesson in the Arch. aoc. of. patria, 1850, p. 375; and Mostra della 
Cid di Rema, p. 177. 

* Resoconto delle conferense dei Cultori di orcheoloyia Cristiana, p. 107: communica- 
tion of E. Stevesson, who reads: Raino magister marmorariua, 

* Indice-Guida det monumenti pagani ¢ Cristiani . . dell’ Umbria: Perugia, 1872, p. 68, 
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Magister Rain, hoe opus fee. Here, Rain, is evidently an abbrevin- 
tion, probably from lack of space, for the full name Rain(erius). Such 
farther evidence of the activity of this head of one of the schools is all 
the more interesting that only a few years ago he was thought not to 
have been himself an artist, though his sons were known to be. 

There were two provinces where Roman artists, though not monopo- 
lizing the artistic activity, as they did nearer home, still exercised great 
influence by their works, and even formed local scholars by whom the 
artistic traditions of Rome took a permanent hold even after the departure 
of the transient guests, These provinces were Umbria and the Abbruzzi 
with part of the Marches. In Umbria, we find two other influences— 
the Lombard and the Tusean—which may be said to preponderate over 
the Roman. In the Abbruzzi, the Roman artists found an art that 
more casily amaleamated with their own, and was dependent on the main 
centres of Byzantine-Italian influence in Southern Italy, The main 
features of the decorative mosaic-work of the Roman selool were evi- 
dently derived directly from Southern Italy, indirectly from Byzantium, 
during the latter half of the x1 century. Byzantine artists were then 
imported from Constantinople by Desiderius of Monte Cassino: through 
the conquest by the Normans of South Italy and Sicily, their cities, 
full of Byzantine art, were brought into close relations with the Papal 
States, 

mt. Andreas and Petrus —Douring the course of the xm century we 
meet with a number of artists of the name of Andreas whose works 
are found, some in Rome itself, some in the borders of the Abbruzzi. 
Two of these were made known by myself? through the kindness of 
M. Engéne Miintz, by reference to a dated work of theirs, now de- 
stroved, but a record of which was preserved in the Xvi century by the 
Pompeo Ugonio in the ms, of his important antiquarian work entitled 
Theatrum Urbis Romee. According to Ugonio, the marble choir-seats 
of the ancient church of 8. Maria in Monticelli in Rome, inlaid in mar- 
ble like those of Civita Castellana, bore an inscription dated 1227, show- 
ing that they were executed by a master Andreas and his son of the 
sume name: Magister Andreas cum jilio suo Andrea hoc opus Jecerunt 
A.D. MCoxxXVut. There are traces of the activity of both of these mas- 
ters and their co-workers, We find at the church of San Pietro at Alba 
Fucense, on the edge of the Abbruzzi, a pulpit in which the elder Andreas 
worked in connection with a Johannes whom I am disposed to identify 


T Resoconto delle oonferense, efe., pp. 275-6. 
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with the Johannes Guittonis of the school of Rainerius or Ranucins whose 


pulpit in Senta Maria di Castello at Corneto was executed in 12094 
Both are evidently Roman artists. The inscription reads : 


Civis Romanus doctissimus arte Johs 

Cui collega Bonus Andreas detulit onus. 
Hoe opus excelaum struxerunt mente peritt 
Nobilis et prudens Oderisius adfuit abbas, 

It seems probable, then, that the school of the Andreas is a continua- 
tion of that of Rainerius. At about the same time, 1. ¢., ¢. 1225, was 
executed the choir-parapet in the same church at Alba, in which we 
find three artists engaged—Gualterius, Moronto, and Petrus—uniler the 
general direction of Andreas Magister Romanus, Here, Andreas is 
expressly called a Roman, and the work is about contemporary with 
the choir-seats of S. Moria in Monticelli, 

The same Petrus, who appears c. 1225 as a subordinate of the elder 
Andreas, seems to be the colleague of the younger Andreas in the tower 
of the cathedral of Rieti (in the same province as Alba) in the year 
1262. The inseription reads: Incipit istud opua in Matrix nomine 
Christi | Petrus et Andreas Henricus sundg(ue) maglist)ri, It is rather 
difficult to believe that even the younger Andreas could have lived until 
1283, more than fifty years after the execution of his juvenile work in 
1227; otherwise we might attribute to him the architecture of the 
episcopal palace at Rieti, in which, judging ‘from the following inserip- 
tion, Giovanni Pisuno is supposed to have had a hand: Jusen Pisani 





gic opus ineipitur | Andreas operi praefectua, ete. 


Can other traces be found of the Petrus who worked with the two 
Andrees during the second quarter and middleofthe century? Although 
there are many artists by this name who flourished at about this time,’ 


‘Cy. Pees, Jialian Seulptors, p. 84; Bull. arch. Cristiana, 1879; Dasti, Notizie, p, 40), 
*T give here « tentative list of the artists of the Roman province by the name of 
Petrus who worked in the xi century : 
1190. Abbey church of San Eutizio, near Norcia: 
Magister Petrua fecit hoe. 


1197, Ambone in church of San Vittorino in the Abbruzzi: 


1186—<, 1220, Works in cath. of Segni; at 8. Paolo and cloister of 8. Giov. Lat., Roma: 
1212, Great fountain called del Spah, at Viterbo: 
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and identification is thus rendered rather puzzling, I believe him to he 
the same artist who executed at Rome, in about 1240, the fourth and 
later side of the cloister of San Paolo-fuori-le-mura, where we read : 
Magister . Petrus. feoit -h{o)e.opus, 1 should also consider as a work 
of his riper years the shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey, the date of which is 1269, The inscription, no longer existing, 
read: Hoe opus est factum quod Petrus duxit in actum | Romanus civis, 
ete.” Evidently, none but a mature artist, with a well-established repu- 
tation, would have been called to England for this great work. 

ry. VFassalleetus and Petrus Oderisi—In this connection, I will men- 
tion incidentally some works which will be fully illustrated by a paper 
in a subsequent number of this Journal. The name of Vassallectus 
has already been mentioned as that of one of the foremost artists of the 
xi century. Several of his signed works are known, and they show 
him to be a prominent architect, seulptor, and mosaicist. To these I 
wich to add two, one signed, the other not, The first is a small taber- 
nacle in the church of San Francesco at Viterbo, inscribed Ms, Vassallee- 
tus. me, fecit.; the second is the superb monument of Pope Hadrian V 
in the same church, which to me seems to be by his hand. 

The last artist to be mentioned is one apparently not previously known 
— Petrus Oderisi, There is a Petrus Odericins or Oderisins, author of 
the tomb of Count Ruggiero ({1101) now in the museum at Na- 
ples, who is supposed—perhaps wrongly—to have executed this work 
immediately after the death of the Norman Count. But the artist I 
refer to flourished in the second half of the xm century. Various con- 
jectures have been made regarding the authorship of the mausoleum of 


1229, Cloister of Sassovivo, near Foligno : 
Petrus de Mario. 
¢.1230. Early part of cloister of San Paolo at Rome: 
Petrus de Capua. 
¢. 1240. Later part of cloister of San Paolo: 
Magister . Petrus , fecit A(o)o . opus, 
1259, Tower of the cathedral of Rieti: 
(inscription in text). 
1268. Tomb of Clement IV in San Francesco at Viterbo: 
149, Shrine of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey : 
Petrus. . Homanuwa covia. 
t® Peaooonto, efe., pp. 173-3; Scorr, Westminater Abbey, 2nd ed.; Perinss, Tial. 
Sculpt, pp, 80-1. 
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Pope Clement IV (+1268), executed shortly after his death and placed 
in 8, Moria ai Gradi in Viterbo, whence it has been transferred to the 
church of San Francesco. A copy of the original inscription (now 
destroyed) made by Papebroch contains the words: Petrus Oderisi 
aepnilert feeit hoe opis. 

A. L. FrorarmGHam, JR. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Fr. Franz. Mythologische Studien IJ. Der Weihefrihling und das 

Kénigsopfer. Svo, pp. 65. Wien, 1888. 

The chief part of this interesting but uncritical essay is devoted to show- 
ing that kings were formerly made a sacrifice of, for the good of their people. 
His taste leads him to think this one of the most sublime aspects of the life 
of ancient races. The legends of Vikings, Britons, Langobards, efe., are 
put under contribution, but more especially Greek mythology and history. 
The Trojan war is only the Trojan festival of sacrifice, recurring within 
spaces of ten years; and from it the Greek games were later developed, In 
this and similar conclusions, Dr, Franz seems to mount to such airy heights 
that the average reason would hardly follow him. In the punishment of 
the Scythian prince, Skyles, and the assassination of Philip of Macedon, 
are found examples of this self-sacrifice of kings! The satyre in the train 
of Dryas are also explained as youths devoted to death-sacrifice. The dili- 
gence and completeness with which these myths are collected is, however, 
very praiseworthy,and the material gathered into the book is both attractive 
and entertaining.—HArser.is, in Woeh, f. aaa, Philol,, 1889, No. 19. 





ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


V.A.Surre. The Coinage of the Early or Imperial Gupta Dimasty 

of Northern India, 1889, 

This work by the compiler of the valuable index to the twenty volumes 
af Report of the Archwological Survey of Fnilia is reprinted from the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. It may be called the most important con- 
tribution to Indian numismatics since Professor Percy Gardner's British 
Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the Greek and Seythic Kings of Bactria 
and India (1886). In form it is an expansion of a paper on the gold coins 
of the Guptas which appeared in 1884 in the Journal of the Bengal Society. 
But Mr, Smith has now included the silver and copper coinage; and he 
has been able to revise his former opinions by an examination of the exam- 
ples in the British Museum, in the Bodleian, and in Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham’s unrivalled private collection, He has also had the advantage 
of consulting the proof sheets of Mr, Fleet's forthcoming great work on the 
Gupta inscriptions, which definitely determines the dates of the several 
reigns, So far as we know, this is the first serious examination that has 
been made of the early Indian coins in the Bodleian collection, for Mr. 
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Stanley Lane-Poole’s recent catalogue was confined to the Muhammnadan 
coins, The present paper extends to 158 pages, of which a little more than 
one-half contain the catalogue proper, while the rest deal with such matters 
as types and devices, legends, find-spots, mints, ee. In opposition to the 
old view, that Kanauj was the Gupta capital, he maintains that all the evi- 
dence points to Pataliputra, the modern Patna, while Ajodhya, or Oudh, 
was probably also a great city with a copper mint. The paper is illustrated 
with four autotype plates, and one photo-lithographed plate of monogram- 
matic emblems, the meaning of which remains unknown. Mr. Smith con- 
tenta himeelf with stating that these monograms certainly do not indicate 
mint-cities but probably had come religious or mythological significance. 
—Arcademy, April 6. 
CLASSICAL ARCHAZOLOGY. 

Seventh Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the American 
School of Classiea! Studies at Athens. I887-S8, Cambridge, 1889. 
The first part of the volume is occupied with Professor Th. D, Seymour's 

report for the past year, declaring the work accomplished in Greece and 
the publications issued, as well as the decision to continue the system of 
Annual Directors, Then follows Professor Martin L. D'Ooge’s report as 
Director for 1580-87, detailing the oceupations, labors, and excursions of 
the members during his term of office. The greater part, however, consista 
of Professor A. C. Merriam’s report for his year, 1887-88. The seven 
members of the School devoted themselves to different specialties, and nearly 
all prepared papers for publication. The excavations were continued at 
Sikyon and begun at karin. A very thorough monograph of [karina is 
given, including a bibbography of the subject and the different theories 
regarding its site, a list of Ikarians from literary sources and from inscrip- 
tions, and an enumeration of the sources for the story of [knrios and Eni- 
gone, The work is done in a scholarly manner and is at the same time 
interesting reading—a combination not very often to be found. 


Paci. Arspr. Studien zur Vasenkunde, Leipzig, 1887. 

In view of the present opinion regarding Greek vases—that, excepting 
very early and very late classes, they were nearly all manufactured at 
Athens—the writer enlarges upon the contrary opinion held by Professor 
Brann, his master, who not only disputes the Attic origin of vases in gen- 
eral but assigns the great bulk of the black-figured and red-figured vases 
of Italy to the age after Alexander. Mr, Arndt exaggerates his teacher's 
views in so extreme a manner as to deny the early date of nearly all painted 
vases; he calls Euphronios, for instance, an Italian potter of the third cen- 
tury B.c. Asan exception, he allows the antiquity of the Francois vase. 


a, 
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Though the book is interesting as calling in question current views, it is 
devoid of judgment and perception —P. G., in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Oct, 1888, pp. 388-9. 


H. Aver. Der Tempel der Vesta und das Haus der Vestalinnen am 
Forum Romanum. 22 pp. and 8 pl. Wien, 1588. 


This is a valuable completion of the previous monographs by Lanciani 
and Jordan, and partially harmonizes their views. The author treats with 
especial care the two points on which these writers disagree—the recon- 
struction of the temple of Vesta, and the date of the house of the Vestals., 
Jordan’s co-worker, the architect T. O. Schulze, had already, by careful 
study of the architectural fragments, demonstrated the untenability of Lan- 
ciani’s reconstruction of the temple; and Auer accepts his results, amend- 
ing them mainly by a study of the relief in the Uffizi. In regard to the age 
of the house of the Vestals (considered by Lanciani to be of the time of 
Septimius Severus and reconstructed after the fire of 191 a. D., and by 
Jordan to belong to the reign of Hadrian), Auer puts forward the theory, 
that its construction does not belong to one. but several successive periods. 
According to him there are four parts: (1) the earliest, or western, com- 
prising the atrium itself and the sleeping rooms, perhaps of the period after 
Nero's fire; (2) the wing on the south side of the peristyle, of the time of 
Hadrian; (3) the north wing of the peristyle, of the reign of Severus; (4) 
finally, the second or additional floor on the sand w. From these results 
it is seen, that the oldest part of the atrium was farthest removed from the 
temple of Vesta, and that their connection belongs to later times. Now, up 
to the time of Augustus, we hear of a grove near the temple, but in the later 
periods of the Empire it evidently did not exist, as we can see from the 
excavations, Very probably it lay between the atrium and the temple, 
and its place was taken by the large colonnade by which the atrium was 
enlarged under Hadrian. There are many reasons in favor of this theory, 
and the work is careful and acholarly,—O. Ricurer, in Berl, phil. Woeh., 
1889, col. 570-1. 


O. Bexwporr. Wiener Vorlegeblatter fiir archdologische Ubungen, 1888, 

12 plates in folio, Wien, 1589. 

With this issue, the Wiener Vorlegeblatter, hitherto almost restricted to 
libraries, becomes of use to the general public. Each Heft can now be 
separately obtained, while previously the whole series had to be subscribed 
for at once. The present Heft, in plates 1-vu1, gives drawings of the oldest 
painted vases that have the signatures of artists, They are those which 
Klein describes in his Griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, pp. 27-41. 
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Among these nine vases, the Francois vase, the most important of those 
of the sixth century, now finally appears in a thoroughly trustworthy 
representation, Plates vit and rx give an instructive selection of repre- 
sentutions of wedding ceremonies, taken from Greek painted vases and 
Roman sarcophagi, The remainder of the plates contain various conjec- 
tural representations of the [Tioupersis of Polygnotos, which Panusanias de- 
scribes in the Lesche at Delphoi. The series begins with a representation 
made under the supervision of Count Caylus and ends with one by Benn- 
dorf himself Though great advance is naturally to be observed in the 
ideas entertained concerning Polygnotos, the last effort can hardly be said 


“to have yet reached certainty. Benndorf’s restoration is visibly influenced 


by the reliefs on the Heroin of Gjélbaschi (Lykia), and would seem to be 
too far removed from the free arrangement of figures on such painted vases 
as appear to contain echos of the art of Polygnotos. The Ifioupersis ought 
also to be restored with more regard to the picture of Haides in the same 
Lesche. They were undoubtedly contrasting pieces, containing the same 
number of figures and occupying equal space, and both began with-a boat- 
scene on the shore—ApoLr TRENDELENEURG, in Woeh. f. bass. Philol., 
1889, No. 21. 

This second series published by Professor Benndorf is extremely inter- 
esting for the good selection of subjects and quality of the illustrations. It 
is the first step toward the publication of a corpus of signed vases. This 
number contains the oinochoé of Gamedes, the famous amphora of Klitias 
and Ergotimos, the amphora and cup of Exechias in the Louvre, and seven 
other works of this artist. Finally, three plates are devoted to restorations 
of the [Tioupersia of Polygnotos: that prepared under direction of Professor 
Benndorf from contemporary vase-paintings, when compared to that of 
Riepenhausen in 1804, is a good example of the progress of archeological 
criticism —Sa.. Rervacs, in Revue Critique, 1889, pp. 322-3. 


F. Baumearten. Ain Rundgang durch die Ruien Athens. Mit 10 

Abbildungen. §8vo, pp. vi-83. Leipzig, 1888. 

The intention of this little treatise is to provide the pupils of gymnasia 
with a good outline of Athenian topography. All reference to modern 
literature on the subject is therefore very justly omitted, and only the 
passages from ancient authors usually read in the higher schools are cited, 
The enthusiasm and accuracy of the book and the absence of polemic spirit 
make it a first-rate work for students. The southern declivity of the Akro- 
polis is supplied with a double Asklepieion, instead of a double sanctuary 
of Asklepios and Themis. The remarks about the agora might also arouse 
objection, but in other respects the modest intention of the book is excel- 
lently carried out—P. WetsAcken, in Woeh, jf. lass. Philol,, 1889, No, 17, 
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Oscar Bre. Die Musen in der antiken Kunst. 8vo, pp.105, Berlin, 

1887, 

Avery valuable addition to the material here treated consists in the reliefs 
of Praxiteles found at Mantinein (Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1888, pp. 105-28). 
Also, they are important as the only representation of the Muses from the 
fourth century. In general, they confirm Bie's previous results, according 
to which the muses during this period are nine in number, and carry as 
new attributes the scroll and the masks of tragedy and comedy, In the 
earlier period they are three, and have only musical attributes. In the 
Hellenistic development, besides being representatives of music and poetry, 
the muses take science also into their realm, and, besides the simple chiton 
and himation, they now sometimes wear a stage-lress—E. Kroxker, in 
Berl, phil. Woeh., 1889, No. 9. 


H. Buiaexer. Lebena- und Bildwngagang eines griechiachen Kiinat- 

lers, Svo, pp. 34. *Basel, 1887. 

In the form of a lecture, Bliimner seeks to give an outline of an artist's 
training and surroundings. Hisschool-days, travels in Greek cities, public 
exhibition, and at times his pecuniary rewards. The material from which 
this is drawn consists of anecdotes from ancient authors. Widely sepa- 
rated as they are in time, and often preserved because they were unusual 
or amusing, in the present essay they are blended into a picture whose out- 
lines, at least, we may be sure are quite correct—E. Krorker, in Berl. 
phil. Woeh,, 1889, No, 11. 


H. Couzatz und F. Becuten. — Sammlung der griechischen Dialektin- 
schrifien. Band 11, Heft 1. Die megarischen Inachriften von F. 
BecHTeL. 8vo, pp. 59. Gittingen, 1888. 

After an interval of three years, another part of this publication has been 
brought out, and Collitz’ departure to America has caused the services of 
F. Bechtel to be added to the undertaking. The second volume not being 
completed, the third volume begins with number 3001. From Megara and 
its colonies are collected 112 inscriptions showing evidence of local dialect; 
and the use of squeeses and careful copies has given rise to much greater 
accuracy. In some of the inseriptions from Megara, Rhangubis and Pit- 
tukis noticably agree with each other in # number of notorious mistakes, 
but, which of them was always the borrower in euch instances, it is difficult 
to decide. Some inseriptions seem to be arbitrarily omitted, but they will 
doubtless appear in some future issue. The remarks attached to the inscrip- 
tions are often too short, and the references to other publications are meagre 
(the numbers in Cauer’s Delectus being nowhere cited), The index of the 
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first Heft of volume 1t has also appeared, and like the other parts of the 
entire publication is characterized by unusual care and aecuracy.—W. 
Larrecp, in Berl. phil. Woek., 1889, Nos. 4. 


Farepricn Freppe. Der Fiinfkampf der Hellenen. 4to, pp.40. Leip- 

zig, 1888. 

In regard to the much-debated question of the pentathlon, the author of 
this program comes to several valuable conclusions. It seems, now, that the 
leap was measured, and thus absolute superiority was required in it, not 
merely an average performance. The normal order of the five events was: 
foot-race, diskos, leap, darting, and wrestling, though it was apparently often 
deviated from. An average degree of training and activity seems to have 
had much to do in deciding the victory in the entire pentathlon, and only 
in special cases did a victory in wrestling decide it, From a remark in 
Pausanias, that in the Olympic pentathlon never more than three disks 
were used, Fedde argues that the contestants were divided into companies 
of three. Whoever won the most victories in hfs triad took the prize, in 
ease there were no more than three contestants, When there were many 
contestants, the victors in these triads strove with each other for the victory 
over all. The investigation is characterized by a thoroughly scientific 
method, and, in the result it reaches, merits preference over all other discus- 
sions of the subject —M. Lenxennr, in Woeh. f. klase. Philol., 1889, No. 83. 


B. Hassoun.rer, Athénes ef ges Environs, Collection des Guides- 
Joanne, Grice. 8vo, pp.179, 14 maps and plans. Paris, 1888, 
This book coutains an excellent description of Athens accompanied with 

neat and clear maps, Though for the use of the travelling public, the 

modern city is dismissed in a few pages, and the greater part of the book 

(pp. 36-151) is consecrated to the antiquities. In describing the Pandro- 

scion, M. Hazsoullier places it in the western half of the Erechtheion, and 

eo is compelled to make the sanctuary a double one. The inscriptions that 
relate to the Erechtheion would seem, however, to show that it was not 
within but adjoining the Erechtheion on the west. Dorpfeld’s notion, that 
the old temple of Athena, which has been recently uncovered, stood there 
in the time of Pausanias, is also adopted. This would seem to rest on rather 
too slender proof to warrant its insertion ina guide-book. The description 
of the city itself is supplemented by excursions to Marathon, Sounion, 
Aigina,and Eleusis—P. Wemsacker, in Woeh. jf. Klass, Philol., 1889, No.8. 


W. Hevea. Sopra le relazione commereiali degli Ateniesi coll’ Italia 
(R, Accad, dei Lincei). Roma, 1889. 


Tt has been generally thought that the painted Attic vases discovered in 
the necropoli of Campania, Latium, and Etrurin were introduced by the 
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Athenians along the coast of Western Italy. Professor Helbig has proved 
this to be impossible, and that the Athenian vessels in the vi and ¥ cen- 
turies were not in relations with Etruria, but only with Southern Italy and 
the east const of Sicily; the Syracusan vessels being those which trans 
ported to Etruria the vases they received from Athens. This monopoly 
was broken up only by the Athenian invasion of 413. The author believes 
that the Syracusans were not only go-hetweens, but carried articles of their 
own manufacture, and that a part of the bronzes and other objects found in 
Italie necropoli are the product of Syracusan workshops—an important 
fact, if it be true. The proofs brought forward to verily the theory, that 
the Athenians knew nothing of Etruria, Campania, and part of Sicily are 
of varied character, and are presented with clearness and precision.—SaL. 
Rersacn, in Revue Critique, 1889, pp. 260-4. 


H. Heyvpemann. Pariser Antiken. x1t Hallisches Winckelmanns- 
programm, 4to, pp. 90. Halle, 1887. 


A new attempt is here made to restore the Aphrodite of Melos, and before 
her is conjecturally placed a tropaion, to which she is about to add a final 
weapon or other ornament: this with the right hand, while the left, con- 
taining the apple which has given rise to so much discussion, is to be con- 
ceived as resting against the fropaion. Overbeck's restoration of the statue, 
by giving it a shield as a mirror, would seem to be but little improved upon 
by this essny of Heydemann.—E. KRoKER, in Berl. phil, Woeh., 1839, No. 10. 


Repour Kaiser. De inaeriptionum graecarwm inferpunctione, §vo, 
pp. 38. Berlin, 1 RST. 


The subject is explained intelligently and cautiously, but, from the nature 
of’ the ease, no very wide generalizations are reached, The most usual mark 
of punctuation is two dots, one placed over the other; a series of three dots 
in a vertical line is also considerably used, but the two dots do not seem 
to be of older usage than the three. A single dot asa sign of punctuation 
is quite rare, and is confined to Italian and Sicilian inscriptions; and pune- 
ination of any sort always has an antique flavor, though it can be followed 
through a period of some 200 years. A reference to the punctuation on the 
Mesn-stone leads Kaiser to the conclusion that Greek punctuation was 
derived from the Phoenicians, along with their alphabet. The irregularity 
with which it is used on Greek inscriptions is another proof that the custom 
rested on tradition rather than on usefulness.—Pav. Caver, in Berl phil. 
Woek., 1889, No. 7. 
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H.G. Lotumse. Topographie von Athen. In J. Miiller’s Handbuch 

der klass, Altertumawissenschajt, 11, pp. 291-352. 

Owing to his many years residence in Athens and his investigations there, 
Dr. Lolling ia better suited than any one else to treat of this subject. The 
excellent print of Muller's publications and the lucid division into para- 
graphs add much to the value of the work, Moderation characterizes its 
size as well as its contents, The views of opponents are not demolished, 
but the pros and cons of disputed questions are carefully weighed. Pansa- 
nias is followed as cloeely aa possible, in the description, and the map that 
accompanies the book is plain, though on a seale almost too much reduced, 
—P. Writmsacker, in Woeh, f. klass, Philol., 1889, No. 17. 


KicaTer. Topographie der Stadt Rom. Nirdlingen, 1889, In 
J. Maller’s Handbuch der kiass, Allertummvissenschaft. 


This essay consists mainly of a sort of abstract from various German 
writings on the topography of Rome in which a great deal of valuable in- 
formation is given in well-arranged form. It is to be regretted that the 
author falls into errors by neglecting to make use of the works of English 
scholars and through a lack of technical and ocular knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with the existing ruins is not as thorough as with the classical 
authors who deal with the subject—Classieal Review, 1889, pp. 135-6. 


H.Witsxerep. Aypnos, Ein archdologischer Versuch. Mit 3Tafeln 
und 4Abb,im Text. §vo,pp.37. Berlin und Stuttgart, 1886. 


The two types of Hypnos, an older with wings placed on the temples and 
a later with wings placed in the hair, are here discussed, The later type 


is considered to be probably an assimilation with Hermes’ heads, carried out 
for purely technical reasons.—E. Kroxer, in Berl. Phil, Woek,, 1889, No. 10. 


CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Bope und vow Tscuvpr. Koenigliche Museen zu Berlin, Beschrei- 
bung der Bildwerke der christlichen Epoche, Berlin, 1888, Spemann, 


This catalogue of the sculptures of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
in the museum of Berlin is a work of serious importance, A very useful 
feature is the reproduction of almost all the objects described, even though 
this is not done on a scale large enough to allow of very detailed study. It 
is a new proof of the energy and zeal ehown by Dr. Bode in enriching and 
classifying the collections placed under his care. It may be remarked that 
there are more variations than are advisable in the attribution of different 
works.—E. Monster, in Gazette Arch, 1888, 11-19. 
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P. Géis—Dinor et H, Larri.iétr. La peintwre décorative en France 

du XI au XVI" sitele. Paris, 1889. 

The wall-paintings of the Middle Ages have been much less studied and 
used by modern artista than the contemporary works of architecture and 
sculpture. No comprehensive work on the subject had yet appeared in 
France, and many works have perished during the last half-century. It 
is fortunate that the present work, which covers the entire Middle Ages, 
should have been begun. Two numbers have been issued. The plates are 
exact and well executed. While performing a strictly archmological piece 
of work, the writers have also the practical view of offering material to 
architects of the present day who are constructing buildings in medieval 
style and according to medieval principles—J. Hetnie, in Revue de [Art 
Chrétien, 1889, 2. 


G. Lasprrant. La Basilica Ambrosiana fino alla transformazione in 
chiesa lombarda a volle,—I reati della Basilica di Fauata. Milano, 
1489, U. Hoepli, 

While the basilica of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milano is constantly being 
studied in its later developments as the best example of early Lombard 
architecture, ita early history, since the foundation by St. Ambrose, has 
been comparatively neglected, This part of its history is carefully studied 
by the present writer, whose knowledge of the subject is very thorough from 
his having been present at all the recent restorations, in 1557 and since that 
date. An appendix illustrates the remains of the basilica of Fausta, orig- 
inally contiguous to Sant’ Ambrogio. The volume is fully illustrated — 
Nuove Antologia, April 16, 1889. 


E. Mourmier, Le Trésor de la Basilique de Saint-Mare a Ventse. 
Gr. 8vo, pp. 106; 7 planches, 13 vignettes, Venezia, 1888, Organia. 
The treasury of San Marco has been lately thoroughly illustrated in the 

superb folio album of plates accompanied by a text written by Canon Pasini. 

The present small volume by M. Molinier is a ‘condensation of the above. 

It contains a catalogue of the 171 objects reproduced in the album, of which 

a certain number are here also illustrated. It is known that this unique 

collection comes mainly from the barbarous pillage of Constantinople in 

1204 by the Crusaders. There are successively studied: (1) the ancient 

vases; (2) Oriental works, such as Sassanid or Arabic vases, Chinese poree- 

lains, Persian carpets; (3) Byzantine works of gold and silver, enamel and 
embroidery, including thirty chalices and eleven patens—X. BARBIER DE 

Mowravuut, in Revue de l' Art Chrétien, 1889, 2. 
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EGYPT. 


Letrer or Prorrssor Sayce rrom Eaypr.—* On the western bank, 
some three or four miles north of Asstian, and near the village of El- 
Uriyeh, is a lofty crag of sandstone, the sides of which have been quarried 
away. Here I found a Greek graffito and several hieroglyphic ones, one 
of which records the name of ‘the interpreter in the palace.” What 
especially interested me was the fact, that the quarry-marks conaisted of 
the two Phoenician letters kaph and beth; and, as I came across similar 
quarry-marks at the southern end of the eastern quarries of Silsilis, the 
letters occurring here being sayin, nun, and resh, we may conclude that 
the quarries were at one time worked with the aid of Phoenicians, This 
will explain the existence of the Phoenician inseription discovered by 
Mr, Petrie in a widi to the north of Silsilis, One of the hieroglyphic 
grajitt is accompanied by the picture of a sphinx sented on a pedestal and 
wearing the double crown, by the side of which is the drawing of a cube: 
from another of the graffiti we learn that the old Egyptian name of the 
town near which the quarries were situated was the town of Ankh, or 

‘ Life.’ North of Silsilis we visited some interesting Greek inscriptions 
firat discovered by Mr. Petrie and Mr. Griffith two years ago. A little to 
the north of Silweh lies the village of Kegok ; and opposite Kegok, on the 
western bank of the Nile, are the remains of two quays of large finely-cut 
stone, which evidently belong to the Roman age. They are separated 
from one another by a distance of about a quarter of a mile: the southern 
one being built along the line of the bank, while the other projects into the 
river like a pier. Behind each are large quarries, and by the side of the 
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northern quarry is a small natural ravine in the rocks, In the latter are 
a number of Greek inscriptions, partly incised, partly painted red. Three 
of these inform us, in slightly varying language, that the Nile had been 
admitted into the shelter of the quay on the 26th day of the month Mesoré 
in the 11th year of Antoninus (Laa Arrweros Meropy o NeAog exryAter es 
Tov oppor Mecopy xs), one of them, further, explaining that the ‘ anchor- 
age’ meant was that ‘of the quarry,’ ‘at the .. .” 9s Tor oppor trys Aarw- 
[pua|s, xara trols]... yasows. Only one letter seems to be wanting at 
the beginning of the last word. From other inscriptions we learn that 
the apyiwyyaricos or‘ chiefengineer ’ was Apollinios, the son of Petestheus, 
under whose direction the quarry immediately behind the northern quay 
was excavated; the quarry to the south being cut under the supervision 
of his brother Arsynis, with the help, it would appear, of a certain Pak- 
humis. The object for which the quarries were opened and the quay built 
is stated in another inscription: Er ayefw: Lea Avrewwos exowaper rove 
peeyoAous Achous yew ta es THY weAqY Tow aupow AmoAAw wot tps Kvpiog, ‘In 
the 11th year of Antoninus we cut the great stones 11 cubits in length for 
the pylon of the lord Apollo and the lady Isiz.” We now know, therefore, 
the date at which the pylon of the great temple of Edffi was either restored 
or enlarged, as well as the name of the engineer under whose orders the 
work was carried on. His father bears an Egyptian name. It will be 
noticed that the number of eubits in the length of each stone was the same 
as the number of years the emperor had reigned up to the time when they 
were cut. I may add that between the two quarries are some hieroglyphic 
grafitti, one of them being the record of ‘ the scribe Ai,’ another of ‘the 
scribe Hora.’ Were these the native scribes who assisted Apollénios in his 
duties ?""—Academy, May 4. 

Eovrr axp Mykenxat—The knowledge of the early relations of Egypt 
and Greece is continually becoming more important. At the April meet- 
ing of the Archeological Society in Berlin, Furtwiingler presented the 
work of the Swedish archmologist, Montelius, on the bronze age in Egypt 
( Bronealdern ¢ Egypten, 1888), in which is published from a photograph, 


. for the first time, the sword or dagger of King A’ahétep or Amenhotep 


(xvi dyn, ¢, 1600 5,c,). This dagger is of the same technique, with in- 
laid work, as the daggers from Mykenai, and has similar leaping lions. It 
is the best proof for the date of the contents of the Mykenaian tombs (ef. 
Furtwingler and Loeschcke, Myken. Vaaen, p. x11; Baumeister, Den&- 
miler, p. 987). In Roscher's Lerikon d. Mythol., p.1745, Furtwiingler calls 
attention to running griffins in Egyptian monuments similar to those on 
the Mykenaian blades. In the "Egmepis 'Apy. (1887, pl. 13) is published 
an Egyptian scarab, found at Mykenai, bearing the name of the Egyptian 
queen Ti, though it cannot be dated.—Berl. phil. Woeh., 1889, col. 491, 550. 
a 
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Tev-e.-Amarna—Further information from the tablets —Dr, Hugo Winck- 


ler, whose knowledge of the tablets of Tel-el-Amarna is more intimate than 


that of any other student, gives in the Berl. phil. Wochenschrijt (1889, Nos. 
18, 19) a brief account of the find and of the amount and character of the 
material, with a view to correcting certain erroneous views expressed by 
different writers on the subject. The greater part of the tablets were 
brought to Berlin, through the kindness of Theodor Graf of Vienna; and 
a large portion of these were donated to the Imperial Museum by J. Simon. 
Two other collections were made, one in the Museum of Baliq-Cairo, the 
other in the British Museum, There is an interesting discussion of the 
peculiaritics in the use of the Assyrian language by ecribes whose native 
tongue it evidently was not, and who were influenced by their own dinlects. 
A foremost interest in the collection must be given to the letters from the 
Babylonian Kings. A new name is brought forward, Rish-takullima-Sin, 
and we have the following genealogy for Babylonian Kings of the xv 
century: Rish-takullima-Sin, Kurigalzu I, Burnaburiash, Kurigalzu IL. 
There are interesting details regarding intrigues at the two Courts and 
exchanges of presenta and warnings. 

Beside the writings of the Babylonian Kings is a letter of great interest 
from the Assyrian King ASur-uballit, who is known to be a contemporary 
of Burnaburiash. It names his father ASur-nadin-ahi, mentioned elae- 
where only once, as having made a treaty with Amenophis III. Of un- 
sual interest is a large tablet containing originally about 600 lines, of 
which about 400 are preserved. Its writing is in an unknown language. 
It contains the name of the envoy who was the usual bearer of messages 
hetween the courts of Egypt and Mitdni, according to the tablets written 
in Assyrian. ‘The langunge appears to be of Shemitic construction based 
on different languages. The characters used are also different, and seem 
to be a transition from the syllabic to the alphabetic (lautechrijt). The 
syllabic signs are given, yet the corresponding vowel is added ; thus, bu-u= 
bu, bi-i=bi, ete, Ideograms are hardly ever used. This argues a long use 
and development in the country of the cuneiform characters, and this view 
is strengthened by the presence of some signs foreign to Babylonians and 
Assyrians. 

Qne and perhaps two other languages are for the first time found in 
these tableta. One is given on a Biliq tablet containing a letter of King 
Tarchundaradu of Arcapi to AmenophisIV. Arsapi is the biblical Reseph. 
The first part of the name, 'Tarchu, is evidently that of a divinity often used 
in the composition of names of the “ Hittite” Kings (land of Kummuh), 
Of this language, which differs in structure from that of Mitani, it can only 
yet with certainty be said that as a suffix mi=“my" and ti=“thy,” and 
that bibbit means “war-chariot.” The method of writing and the struc- 
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ture remind of Sumerian (proto-Babylonian), Another language, differ- 
ing from both of the former, is used on « Berlin tablet which is unfortu- 
nately of small eize and very badly preserved. 

Among the many letters of Palestinian governors or vassals, there are 
30 from Rib-Addu of Dula; but the most interesting are from the general 
Aziru to the King, to his father Dudu, a high official at the Egyptian 
court, and to his brother Chai. The principal topic is his expedition 
aainat the King of the Hittites ( Chatti) which were not always successful. 

The following names of divinities appear: Ja, Cham, Addu, Ashera. 
The last name is interesting. The Zeitschrift fir aegyptische Sprache and 
the Mittheilungen aus den allorientaliachen Sammlungen der Kon, Museen 
will publish many of the tablets. 


TUNISIA. 

CartHace.— Early Phoenician Necropolia—Since publishing, in the last 
number of the Journal, the preliminary account of the discovery of the 
early necropolis of Curthage, M. de Vogiié has given in the Remie Arché- 
olagique (1889, pp. 168-86) the complete report which he had read at the 
Académie des Inecriptions, The excavations were commenced on Mt, Byrea 
at a place where a very early tomb had been found in 1880. At a depth 
of about 2.50 met. Father Delattre found « layer of burials of a peculiar 
nature. Large vases, full of human bones, were laid horizontally in par- 
allel lines. By the side of the funerary vases were smaller vnses of dif- 
ferent chapes (which doubtless contained funeral offerings), then amulets, 
terracotta figurines, necklaces, the entire customary paraphernalia of Phoe- 
nician tombe, and, finally, fragments of Greek pottery, broken before being 
buried and often bearing graffiti in Phoenician letters. A unique charac- 
teristic of this necropolis is, that it contains a great quantity of burned 
remains. Up to the present it had been supposed that the practice of 
cremation was unknown to the Phoenician race. Only one tomb of the 
necropolis of Sidon, excavated by M. Gaillardot in 1861, had contained 
cremated remains. The vase from Mt, Byrea given on pl. v—1 of the Rev. 
Arch.,and containing cremated bones, is very similar to archaic vases from 
the necropoli of Kypros or Rhodos, The larger vases or amphorae (some 
nearly a meter high) containing non-cremated remains are far more num- 
erous, For adults several amphorse had to be used, usually broken in 
several pieces in order completely to encase the body. A small female 
head is of special interest (pl. v1): it is of glase-paste and polychrome, 
of Egyptian type and technique, and judged by M. Maspéro to be of 
Egyptian workmanship, as well as most of the necklaces, A terracotta 
figurine, reproduced on pl. vr—5, is similar to the Egyptian, and the first 
of its kind found at Carthage, It is a peculiar fact, that, while the objects 
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essentially Punic are placed entire by the bodies, the many Greek pot- 
teries—patera, lamps, vases, efe—were all broken and incomplete. The 
graffiti on them are in Phoenician letters of a good period, but certainly 
not earlier than the fifth century, while some of the Greek vases seem not 
older than the fourth century. 

One tomb was found which seems to go back to the foundation of the 
city, in the vir century. It was at a distance of 4.20 met. from the tomb 
found in 1880, and has the advantage of being intact. A sketch of it is 
here given (Fig.32). Itis built of large blocks of tufa, and is surmounted by 
slabs leaning against one another so as to form a sharp-peak roof. The five 
blocks of the ceiling are about 2.50 met. long, those of the roof 2m. There 
are no foundations, so that the construction must always have been sur- 
rounded by earth, and be, in fact, an artifi- 
cial hypogeum, Two bodies were laid, each 
upon a slab, and each was covered in on all 
sides by slabe, while a second layer of bodies, 
in coffins of cedar-wood, was placed above. 
The mortuary chamber could be entered by 
a door on the first story, reached probably by 
a vertical passage. This tomb and that found 
in 1880 are, doubtless, tombs of early chiefs 
of the city, while the emaller tombs are those 
of the commoner sort. On this site was un- 
doubtedly placed the primitive Punic necro- 
polis, instead of at Gamart, os has been be- 3 
lieved since Beulé. Fie. $2.—virreentury Phoeni- 

The Jewiah Cemetery of Gamert—Beulé cian Tomb in the necropolis af 
first explored the large cemetery dug in the Carthage. 
side of the hill called Djebel-Khawi, to the : 
w. of Carthage, by the sea. He considered it to be the necropolis of Phoeni- 
cian Carthage. Father Delattre, whose first excavations on this site were 
made in 1887, undertook, last summer, a thorough excavation and examined 
a hundred and three tombs. These are of remarkable uniformity, and con- 
sist of a stairway of about ten steps cut in the rock, leading to a rectangular 
chamber, which is surrounded by very long foewli, called gogim by the Jews, 
to the number of 15 to 17. The chambers are 6 cubits wide, 10 or 12 
cubits long, according to the number of feewli, the doouli are one by four 
eubits, These are exactly the Talmudic dimensions. The cemetery is, 
in fact, that of the Jewish colony of Carthage under the Roman domi- 
nion, The walls of many of the chambers were stuccoed, and had orna- 
ments in the Roman Imperial style. Inscriptions in Latin and Hebrew 
are scratched or painted, as is also the seven-branched candlestick. There 
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are sometimes considerable remains of decorative freacoa—M. de Voove 
in Revue Arch., 1889, pp. 165-86. 


MOROCCO. 


Expiorations By M. pe ta Martistire—aAt a recent meeting of 
the Académie des Inseriptions, M. de Villefosze gave an account of the pro- 
reas made by M. de la Martiniére in his exploration of Morocco. An 
inscription at Volubilis relating to a flamen of Tingitana proves that this 
province had its assembly, like proconsular Africa, Numidia and Muaure- 
tunia Caesnrensis: at the same place, a dedication to the Emperor Volusi- 
anus: at dd Merecurium, a dedication to Gordianus: at Bannsa, the upper 
part of an inseription of Marcus Aurelius—Revue Critique, 1889, p. 260. 


ASIA. 
AFGHANISTAN. 
KasuL.—Inecriptions—Capt. Deane has communicated to M. Senart 
copies of inscriptions on stones found in the valley of Kabul. On one he 
reads, in Indo-Arian characters, the Greck name Theodamas, preceded by 
the syllable eu: « parallel case is on the Greek coins of Baktria, where 
the name of the Greek King EPMAIO® is preceded by the still unex- 
plained letters Y, All the inscriptions seem to date from the beginnings 
of the Christian era—Revue Critique, 1889, p, 280; Academy, April 27. 


MESOPOTAMIA. 

BanyLostan Expepirion rrom PatapELrata—We extract the fol- 
lowing from letters written to the N. Y. Nation (Nos. 1247-8) by Professor 
Jou P. Perers, who leads the Expedition: they are dated Nifer Mounds, 
March 15 and 16, and describe some of the ancient sites of Mesopotamia 
which he has visited: “One of the few points on the Euphrates which can 
be found on the maps, and which I shall therefore choose as the point 
of departure for the identification of my first site, is MESKENE, 4 Turkish 
military post, situated at the point where the present carivan-route from 
Aleppo to Bagdad enters the Euphrates valley, a little south of east from 
the former city, and just below the thirty-sixth parallel of north latitude. 
Three-quarters of an hour below this are the interesting Arabic ruins given 
by Kiepert as Kala’at Balis (I could only hear the name Old Meskene) 
and identified with Barbalissus, About nine miles below Meskene, stand 
the ruins called Kava‘at Disee. The ruins now visible, like almost all the 
ruins of this part of the country, are of medieval Arabic date, of brick, 
and rather insignificant; but the name and site are suggestive of some- 
thing more important, Sachau, in his Hetse durch Mesopotamien und 
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Syrien, seeks to identify El Hammam, a day and a half further eastward, 
with Tiphsah of the Bible, the Thapsacus of Greek and Roman writers, the 
most important city of this section of the Euphrates valley, The ruins of 
El Hammam are ineignificant, situated on a low plateau, s couple of miles 
from the river. The name, ‘the hot baths,’ suggests a watering place or 
health resort, ‘The site of Dibse, the name of which seems to perpetuate 
that of Tiphsah, is favorable for the erection of an important city. The 
fact that the visible ruins are of late date does not militate against this 
argument from the name and situation, for many of these ancient sites 
were occupied by successful possessors of the country, for the reasons which 
gave them their original importance, until a comparatively recent period. 
Hatesrven lies on the west bank of the Euphrates, some thirty miles north- 
west of Deir, at about 35° 30’ north latitude, and 40° east longitude. It 
is situated in a cide valley of El Hamme, a trachite ridge, through which 
the Euphrates forces its way by a narrow gorge. As the present caravan 
route does not follow the river at this point, we were compelled to make a 
considerable détour in order to visit it. This deflection of the caravan 
route is probably the reason why it has not been more fully described 
hitherto. The walls still stand, in the form of a triangle, the shortest side 
parallel with the river, which here runs due north and south. The apex . 
of the triangle is a very steep, isolated hill, separated from the ridge bhe- 
yond by a deep valley. The total circumference of the walla cannot be 
more than a mile and a quarter, and is probably somewhat les. They 
are still well preserved all around, although built of gypsum, which decom- 
poses very rapidly. The stone was laid in massive, rectangular, oblong 
blocks. The walls themzelves average thirty to forty feet in height, and 
are strengthened by massive towers every 150 to 200 feet. Towards the 
top of the hill on the north, half within and half without the wall, on a 
bluff, was a large, fine building, perhaps once the official residence of the 
governor or commander. Two of the original three stories are still pre- 
served, domed within with brick, as were also the rooms in the gate anid 
wall towers, in what may be called an early Byzantine style. Opposite 
one another in the lower part of the city, on the northern and southern 
sides, were the two main gates. There was a smaller gate in the southern 
wall at the foot of the acropolis, and two more on the river front. Be- 
tween the main gates ran a straight street paved with gypsum. To 
the west of this were troughs and columns, marking the remains of what 
seemed to have been a market place, and, hard by, two buildings with 
apses, exactly oriented, which, #0 far as the visible remains were concerned, 
might have been churches. In one of these Mr. Field found a small piece 
of moulding in what, for forgetfulness of the proper technical term, I shall 
venture to describe as a square dog-tooth pattern. This was the only 
ornamentation found anywhere. On the eastern side of the street, towards 
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the river wall, were found a couple of capitals, one of them Corinthian, of 
a late, transitional style, Otherwise, the space within the walls below the 
acropolis was bare of ruins or remains above the surface. At the acropolis 
the southern wall seemed to have been destroyed, and then rebuilt with 
fragments of trachite, such as are scattered everywhere about the city. 
Here there were also remains of a building with underground vaults in 
brick of a later date than the buildings described above. The valleys 
about the town were almost ravines, utterly sterile, and thickly covered 
with fragments of trachite. On all sides were tombs, some cut in the rock 
and some built upon it, the latter not unlike the Palmyrene tombs in style, 
but ruder, To the south were traces of two rough walls of trachite across 
the valley; and a mile below, where the river rounds the Inst pomt of the 
Hamme ridge, a gypsum wall or fort, commanding both road and river, 
as though danger were especially apprehended from the south. I should 
suppose it to have been a frontier post of the Roman Empire in the fourth 
or fifth century «A. D., and afterwards to have been occupied by the Arabs, 
the present acropolis dating from the latter period. It never could have 
accommodated a large population, but must have been a strong fortress, 
and well calculated to hold the line of the Euphrates against an invader, 
especially when supported by the smaller fortress of Zelebiyeh on the 
heights opposite. 

“Three and a half days beyond Halebiyeh, and two days beyond the 
present town of Deir, the most important place between Aleppo and Bag- 
dad, in north latitude 34° 45’ and longitude 41° east, lies another ruin of 
somewhat similar character, now called Kan Kavessi, or ‘ Bloody Castle.’ 
It is situated on the bluffs of the gypeum plateau, close to the west bank 
of the Euphrates, and not far from the modern Turkish barracks, or post- 
khan, of EsSalihiyeh. It was built in a rectangular shape, so far as the 
curving bluff allowed, the citadel standing on point of rock jutting out 
into the valley on the northeast. The southwestern wall, on the side 
towards the plateau, was about half a mile long, running from ravine to 
ravine, and supported by eleven towers. This wall was ten feet in breadth, 
and still stands to the height of fifteen feet. The central gute-towers, very 
massive structures, rise thirty or forty feet, the more northerly haying the 
second story almost intact. Everything, including the foundations at least 
of the houses, was built of the same crumbling gypsum as at Halebiyeh. 
The streets which are regularly laid out at right angles with one another, 
and are easily traceable between the foundations of the houses, were some 
fifty feet broad, Outside of the walls are a few ruins, some of them quite 
massive, which may have been tombs. The whole gives the impresion 
of a Roman town, designed to hold the Arabs in check, like the Turkish 
town of Deir at the present day. Jasmrven, a day's journey beyond Kan 
Kalessi, is a city of mud-brick, in the plain, on the very bank of the 
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Euphrates, It is incorrectly given by Kiepert, in his large map of the 
Ottoman Empire, as on the north bank of the Euphrates. It is on the 
south bank, about 34° 20’ north latitude, and 41° 1 east longitude, at 
the mouth of Wadi Jaber, at about the position assigned to El Karabile, 
T may add that I was unable to find El Karabile at all; and El Kadim, 
the next station given by Kiepert, should be El Kaim, and its position 
almost that he assigns to El Karabile. This is not an unfair specimen 
of the inacenracy of the best maps of Turkey. At the eastern end of the 
southern wall of Jabriyeh the unburnt bricks are visible in situ, but the 
reat of the wall is merely a long narrow line of débris some 1,200 paces 
in length. The western wall, at right angles with this, and about 900 
paces long, ends in a large mound or series of mounds, on the edge of 
what was once the river-bed. The eastern wall also started in the same 
rectangular manner, but, after a couple of hundred paces, meeting the 
river bed, turned gradually about until it finally ended in the same large 
mounds in the northwest. Within this southern wall are two other lines 
of mounds, also bearing a perplexing resemblance to walls. ‘The interior 
space and the surfaces of the mounds are thickly strewn with fragments 
of glazed and unglazed pottery of a greenish color, and pieces of burnt 
brick, many of which were also green, blocks of gypsum and basalt, and 
what I may call intentional pebbles (or those which were used for some 
purpose) ofall sorts, including jasper and agate, both of which abound in 
this region, On the surface of the large mounds were graves, and some 
late constructions of brick und stone. It ia snid In the neighborhood that 
coins, presumably Sassanian or Kufic, are often found here. Jabriyeh 
was visited by Dr. Ward on his return journey in the spring of 1835, and 
pronounced by him an ancient Babylonian ruin, on the ground of its mud- 
brick walls, TI think that, although Babylonian in the sense of reflecting 
the building customs of that region, it belongs in time to a much later 
period than that implied by the word—namely, to the Sassanian, or even 
to the Arabic period. Another place visited by the Wolfe Expedition was 
Anbar, which Dr. Ward identified with ‘ the Agnde, or Sippara of Anunit, 
the Accad of Genesis x, 10, the Persabora of classical geographers, and 
the Anbar of Arabic historians.’ This place is given by Kiepert, in his 
Ruinenfelder, under the name Tel Aker, a name which applies in reality 
only to the highest southeastern point of the mounds. These mounds are 
of great extent, covering more ground than those of Babylon itself, and 
equalling if not exceeding in surface the immense mounds of Niffer, Anbar 
lies on the east bank of the Euphrates, just south of the point of junction 
of the Saklawiyeh Canal, about latitude 33° 20’ north, and east longitude 
44° 3. We were able to devote a day to the examination, but even that 
proved totally inadequate for the purpose, so large were the ruins, We 
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had a peculiar interest in this examination because, in consequence of the 
report of the Wolfe Expedition, we had applied for permission to excavate 
at Anbar—an application which was refused for reasons unknown. We 
all failed to notice the depression dividing the city ‘into two parts,’ of 
which Dr. Ward writes, and which figured also in his proposed identifica- 
tion. Dr. Ward thought that he could ‘ trace the lines of the old palaces 
or temples’ in the depressions and hollows of the mound, which are indeed 
remarkable: but our experience at Niffer has shown us that surface indi- 
cations of this sort are of small value, especially where a site was inhabited 
to a comparatively late period. The remains on the surface are all late, 
and belong to the time of Arabic occupation. There are everywhere visi-. 
ble singular evidences of what seems to have been a great conflagration, 
in the shape of vitrified masses of brick and glass, and stones destroyed 
by heat. Fragments of glass were especially numerous, and one mound 
was veritably an iridescent green from the quantity upon it. The pottery 
was the same as that found upon the surface everywhere slong the Eu- 
phrates and in Babylonia, the glazed fragments having a bluish or green- 
ish color, The size of the mounds points to a long period of accumula- 
tion, and consequently to a considerable antiquity, 

“ The sites which I have mentioned are but a very few of the immense 
number which we have observed, beginning almost with the day on which 
we set foot in Asia. So, for example, from Hammam, ancient hot springs 
on the eastern edge of the great Antioch plain, near the point where Ze- 
nobia met with her first defeat at the hands of the Romans, I counted eigh- 
teen ruin-mounds, not identified, to the best of my knowledge, or noted 
on any map. The plain to the east of Aleppo is fairly dotted with similar 
tels yet awaiting investigation, Here, also, at two small villages, we found 
remains of stone structures, colonnades of marble and basalt, great basalt 
troughs, and in one place an ornamental door of basalt, with keyhole and 
bolt-holder complete, The ruins along the Euphrates, capecially below 
Ansh, are not so numerous, They are chiefly Arabic fortresses, some of 
them, like Rehaba, a day below Deir, comparatively well preserved and 
very picturesque. These probably stood on older foundations, for the most 
part unidentified. Opposite the mouth of the Khabour is a large plain on 
which are a number of mounds, and the whole plain is literally covered 
with pottery. Of the vast number of canal-beds of all uges, between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, a large number radiate from Akerkur. The 
latter ruin consists of a few low mounds, on one of which ié a solid mass of 
sun-dried bricks, rising like a tower to the height of about 100 feet. Aker- 
kuf has never been touched by the spade, and no one has any idea what 
ancient city lies buried here, An inscribed brick, found a number a years 
since, bears the name of Kwrigaézu, showing that the place, whatever it 
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was, existed at least 1,600 years Bc. This, and the fact that it was the 
centre of a great canal system, constitute the sum of our knowledge of 
Akerkuf. Singularly enough, our first guide to Akerkuf misled us to an 
almost unknown and quite interesting Arabic ruin, called Senaprven. 
Here, amid pottery, bricks, and fragments of walls, we found, standing, 
part of a highly decorated building, which appeared to belong to the 
period when Bagdad flourished under the caliphs; but all about it were 
mounds and canals, many of them going back probably to the Babylonian 
period. The way in which one age here borrows from its predecessors 
was illustrated by the finding of beautiful blue tiles from Senadiyeh built 
into starefs, and also into a Government building several miles away. 
Similarly, at Hillah we found the Government building made, at least in 
part, of stamped bricks of Nebuchadnezzar from Babylon. 

“WIFFER, Where we are at present excavating, lies in about 32° 8’ north 
latitude, and 44° 10° east longitude, in the country of the Affek, or Affe, 
Arabs, a powerful coniederation, almost independent of Turkish rule, 
RKuepert locates tt on a great marsh, but this has been somewhat reduced 
in size within the lost five years by the partial change of course of the 
Euphrates. The water which once flowed in the river-bed now pours into 
the Hindiyeh canal, leaving the river more than half empty. The mounds 
of Niffer are of immense extent, covering more ground than the ruins of 
Babylon. They are divided into two, or rather three, parts, by what Arab 
tradition declares to be the Shatt-en-Nil, the same great canal which one 
finds leaying the Euphrates at Babylon. How late the city was inhabited 
we cannot yet say, but probably until considerably after the commence- 
ment af the Christian era. It was certainly still flourishing in the times 
of the Persian kings, and under the name of Nipur it is known to Assyri- 
ologists as one of the oldest, most important, and most sacred cities of 
southern Babylonia. In the Tu/mud it is identified with the Calneh of 
Gen. x. Our excavations were commenced early in February, and we hope 
to extend the season until the first of May. The weather is already intensely 
hot, reaching at times 102°, or even 105°, in our tents, in spite of high winds; 
and the flies and dust are almost intolerable. Nevertheless, we were de- 
layed so long in Constantinople, and commenced work so late, that neces- 
sity compels us to hold on to the latest possible date, if we would have 
anything to show for this year’s work, or even prepare the way properly 
for next season.” 

PALESTINE. 

JenusaLem.—Fecent Discoveries—Herr Schick reports the discovery of 
traces of an ancient wall and towers, made during the reconstruction of the 
earriage-road along the outside of the northern wall of the city. 

He also describes the discovery, in the Latin Patriarch’s garden near 
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the northeast corner of the city, of a portion of the ancient city-wall, the 
stones having the Jewish draft, and being similar to those in the “ Haram” 
wall. The remains of the wall were laid bare for a length of 26 feet. Its 
thickness varies, the average being 14 feet. The stones on both sides of 
the wall are drafted: they average 4 ft. in height, and vary in length from 
$f. 2in. to 11 ft Between these outer rows of stones are larger filling- 
stones, roughly dressed to a square form, of the same height as the others ; 
they average 5 ft. broad and 54 fi. long. Attached to the inside of this 
ancient wall is a wall of very emooth hewn stone, of which five courses are 
to be seen: between this later wall and the ancient large stones is a filling 
of rubble and black mortar, 

NAZARETH.—Discovery of a large Cave—W hile digging for a cistern in 
the convent yard of the Sisters of St. Joseph, was discovered a large (ancient) 
cave with chambers, cisterns, tombs, ete, (described pp. 68-73). At a late 
period there stood on the site a mosque which, according to local tradition, 
was built out of the stones of an ancient church that had stood on the same 
site —Fal. Explor. Fund, April, 1559. 


ASIA MINOR. 

The ancient history of Lykia—M. Imbert, Receveur de l’Enregistrement 
at Tence, writes the following letter to Professor Sayce: ““ The history of 
Lykia would profit greatly by the solution of the chronology of the Xan- 
thian tombs which form the glory of the British Museum. I think that 
these problems can be solved by epigraphy. Among the texts on the 
Horse Tomb, or monument of the Lykian Payafa, there is one which gives 
us the nume of a Persian satrap; it is that reproduced in the Srd plate of 
the 2nd volume of Savelaberg, Vanthos, No. 5e: 

“4 Raifapjala: Khasadrapa: Poryza.’ 

“Tf we consider that is frequently not expressed in writing before a 
dental, at all events in Persian, we shall find no difficulty in restoring the 
name as Ra(n)tapata, i. ¢., the "OporroBdrys of Greek authors. This Persian 
satrap, according to Strabo, succeeded his father-in-law Pixédaros, dynast 
of Karia and Lykia. ‘The tomb accordingly must have been constructed 
in 330 B. c. at the latest, 

“The eighth tomb of Xanthos, the remains of which are in London, by 
the side of the sarcophagus just mentioned, belongs to a certain Merehi, 
an important personage at the court of Kherykhe. Here we read: Merehi: 
Kudaloh Khntlah: tideimi: that is tosny,* Merehi, the son of Kédaloa Kon- 
dalos,’ Now, Kondalos was the agent of Mausdlos, and is mentioned in 
the Oceonomies of Aristotle, On the other hand, a Merehi is referred to 
on the Obelisk of Xanthos, which belongs to an earlier date than Mausdlos ; 
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he is the grandfather of our hero, and we are, therefore, able to draw up 
the following genealogical tree : 
Merehi, the older (of the Obelisk) 


Kidaloz, Kondalos 


Merb, the younger, 

“The latter was a contemporary of the Payafa of the fifth tomb."— 
Academy, May 11. 

Notion (near Kolophon).—An archaic Vase—Demosth. Baltazzi Effendi 
sent to M. Sal. Reinach « squeeze of an inscription on a bronze base found 
at Notion near Kolophon, and at present in the collection of Mr. Van 
Lennep at Smyrna. It is engraved from right to left, and reads: “OAvp- 
mixoy elpi rob duiddporos; the vase itself speaking for its owner. Several 
letters have an unusual form, notably the y ands. M. Reinach conjectures 
it to belong to the V1 cent. n. c.— Revue Critique, 1889, p. 280. 

THEANGELA.—Jdentifiertion of the ate at Kenier.—The site of the ancient 
Karian town of Souagela, which in its Greek form was called Theangela, 
has been variously placed; ¢.g., by Sir Ch. Newton at Assarlik. A site 
seen by Judeich at Kenier was judged by him to be the ancient Pedasa, 
but Mr. Paton has shown from the inscriptions found there that it is The- 
angela. The most important of these is adecree in honor of a citizen of 
Theangela which was to be engraved on two steles, one to be set up in the 
temple of Apollon Thearios at Troezen, the other in the temple of Athena 
at Theangela. This fact is confirmed by Mr. Th. Bent, who got copies of the 
inscriptions, and by Mr, Hicks, Theangela appears to have been a town 
of some standing, probably of some strategic importance, in the third cen- 
tury B.¢. All that is known of the town and its history has been admirably 
summed up by Waddington-Le Bas ( Voyage Archéologique, No. 599 a, 6). 
—(C. Surrn, and E. L. Hicks in (Classical Review, 1889, pp. 199-40. 


KYPROS. 


Povis-Tis-CHrvsocHou=Arsinoé.—Mr. Arthur R. Munro, who is carry- 
ing on the excavations here (ef. p. 91), writes to the Athenawm (of March 
30, April 6, May 4): Mr. Williamson's vineyard, on which excavations 
were begun, proved to have been practically exhausted by the diggings of 
three years ago, and after three days spent in sinking trial-shafts, during 
which we opened only one inferior tomb, we moved to a site southeast of 
the village, where previous experience on neighboring plots of ground 
promised interesting discoveries. We opened about twenty tombs there, 
all of much the same general type—a shatt varying between 6 ft. to 8 ft. 
and § ft. to 11 ft, in depth, with one or more roughly-circular chambers 
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opening off it, All, with the exception of one, which had unfortunately 
been rifled, were heavily choked with earth, and in eome cases the roof had 
entirely collapsed. It is curious to note that in one apparently virgin 
tomb no fewer than four layers of bones lay one above another, separated 
by only a few inches of mould. Several tombs seemed certainly to have 
been disturbed, but we found nothing either in their scheme or contents to 
raise any serious doubt of their being all about contemporary in date; on 
the contrary, such varieties aa they presented were easily to be explained 
by differences of wealth, position, and taste, between the tenants or their 
relatives. The chief classes of contents were the following :—Rough un- 
painted pottery in great quantities, red, light-yellowish, or brown in color: 
Kypriote pottery, purple and dark-red patterns, concentric circles, efe., on 
light or red ground: black glazed ware, plain or with stamped patterns, 
and in one or two cases fluted, the quality very mixed often in the same 
tomb: terracotta figures, mostly of the very worst sort and in fragments, 
the commonest types being figures reclining on a couch or sitting on a 
chair: bronze and iron objects, strigils, knives, mirrors: alabastra: vases 
with figurines holding pitchers, or with bulls’ heads, or both combined, 
There was also found a little jewelry, chiefly silver, a few small vases 
of red-figured technique of poor quality, and one or two instances of other 
styles, such as dark yases with red and white lines round them, and light 
red vases with patterns in purple-brown. Two tombs also yielded glnas. 
Perhaps deserving of more special mention are a small terracotta head 
of better type and workmanship; fragments of a good Kypriote capital, 
apparently thrown in to fill up the shaft of one of the tombe; and two 
inscriptions in Kypriote characters found in graves of which they probably 
formed part of the door. There can be little doubt that this necropolis is 
of Ptolemaic date. On February 26th we moved to a rise a few hundred 
yards to the east, called Hagios Demetrios, and although we opened but 
few tombs (the site being a small one), and their general character remained 
the sume, the average quality was rather better. New features were some 
little light-blue porcelain objects, an enamelled glass bottle of alabastron 
shape, and a kylix with gorgoneion much resembling those of the fifth 
century; also a very rudely drawn black-figured lekythos lacking neck 
and foot, Work was then begun on the hill further to the south, which 
promises well, both in quantity and quality. The tombs are still of the 
Ptolemaic period, but apparently of richer persons. The most interesting 
finds so far have been a red-figured askos with four female heads, a black 
glazed askos with moulded negro's head, several black glazed saucers with 
letters scratched upon them (one bears the word TETTA), sixteen thin gold 
beads and a little gold roll, a large bronze spearhead, ete. These tombs 
were of a better class on the average than those of the previous sites, being 
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larger and better hewn, and the black glazed vases almost predominant. 
One tomb yielded some fairly good jewelry: three gold pendants from a 
necklace, 2 pair of bronze silver-plated bracelets with gilt rams-heads, a 
pair of bronze silver-plated anklets terminating in enake-heads, five gilt 
bronze spirals, and a gilt bronze ring with hematite scarab, Two tombs pro- 
duced well-preserved bronze objects. Of the pottery deserving of mention 
are a red-figured lekythos, of moderately good style, but in bad preserva- 
tion, representing a Bacchante; the fragments of a fine red-figured vase 
with white and gold, which we are gradually recovering by sifting the 
oil; and a considerable number of veswels and fragments, mostly black 
glazed, plain or stamped, with letters scratched on them underneath, in 
many cases Kypriote characters. If any further doubt remained whether 
the Kypriote syllabary continued in use well down into the third, if not the 
second century B.c., these graffiti ought to remove it. Vases with figurines 
and bull-heads were plentiful; curious is one fragment on which a winged 
youthful figure is placed beside the customary woman with the pitcher. 
We had already begun to suspect, from the condition in which the finest 
vases were found, and trom other indications, that we had to do with 
tombe which had not only been largely plundered, but had been used at 
two different periods. The excavation, begun on the 9th, of the site ad- 
joining that first dug upon after the vineyard, has tended to confirm the 
suspicion. The contents of the tombs seemed to belong to the Ptolemaie, 
or in several instances even to the Roman period, a red-figured kotyle of 
late style, broken but complete, being the only noteworthy find naturally 
to have been expected. Yet in one tomb were found the fragments of a 
red-figured lekythos of early style, and in another a black-figured kylix 
with small figures on the rim, man and lion each side, after the manner 
generally dated about 500 n.c. The only other objects of importance 
found on this site so far are two inscriptions, the one in late Greek letters, 
Tpiduw xpqor? yaipe, the other in Kypriote charaters, incomplete, which 
we read ro cape éuf, They were found in the shaft of a tomb, together 
with a late capital of an Ionic pilaster, a drum resembling an altar, and 
several architecturnl fragments. | 

We are now at work in the village of Poli, but have found nothing of 
note except the upper part of a marble grave-reliet, representing a bearded 
man, nearly life-size, of late, but not altogether bad style. Numerows in- 
scriptions are seratehed in emall and searcely legible characters in the stone, 

Daring the past fortnight (April 11) several sites have been worked with 
very various success. To the southeast of Poli we have finished all the 
sites on which we have been able to acquire the right to dig; in the village 
we have continued our excavations on the small area which slone seams 
to contain tombs that can be found; and to the north two trials have been 
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made which revealed nothing but late walls and a fragment of the foun- 
dations of a more important building. Returning once more to the east, 
we have opened a few tombs north and south of the vineyard. Those to 
the north proved of little value, being either of Roman date or earlier tombe 
used again in later times and subsequently robbed. It was with difficulty 
that we extracted permission to dig half a dozen trials to the south of the 
vineyard. The site seems a promising one, but the owner is hard to deal 
with, and has sown a valuable crop. This piece of land and another to 
the southeast of the village are, apart from the Chiftlik lands, so fur as we 
have been able to discover, the only remaining tomb-sites here worth 
excavating, and it is not to be expected that the right to dig on either 
of them can be acquired until the crops are cut. We are accordingly 
anxiously awaiting the answer to our application for leave to excavate at 
Limniti, and hope to be able to start work there before Easter. 

To note the more important finds of the fortnight: with the exception 
of four Kypriote inscriptions from the tombs, and one more which has 
come to light in the village, they have been almost entirely confined to 
pottery. One tomb produced seven black-glazed kylikes with a band of 
palmette and lotus-bud pattern outside, but only two are unbroken. From 
the same tomb came a black-figured kylix with a horseman and another 
figure in the centre, and a black-figured lekythoid vase with four figures on 
the body and two smaller ones on the shoulder. Two more black-figured 
kylikes have also been found, the one with little figures on the rim, the 
other with a band of figures outside. Important is a red-figured kotyle, 
in fragments, but complete: on the one side a figure holding -a thrysos, 
with an altar behind; on the other a figure holding torch and patera, of 
the later fifth-century style, and inscribed xaAos and wade, Unique in our 
experience are the fragments of a large Kypriote diota with artist's signa- 
ture in Kypriote characters. Two white and black lekythoi, the one with 
palmettes, the other with ivy pattern, may also be mentioned. Minor 
variations from the ordinary types are two broken circular lamps with 
red animal-figures round them; a late, but not inelegant red-glazed three- 
handled pot with lid; a lamp of red and black glazed ware in the form 
of « duck; and a glass cup bearing the word Etdpootvy in relief. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 
ATHEns.— Theatre of Dionyeos,—At the second February meeting of the 
German Institute in Athens, Professor Dérpfeld gave an account of the 
latest excavations in the theatre of Dionysos. They were made in the 
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upper part of the theatre and are still going on. There are traces of a road 
and buildings on the site before the time of Lykourgos. Herr Schneider 
spoke of the single objects discovered, notably, part of an oinochoe with 
a baechic scene and a double inscription: XoewoxAes erovecer, and KAcorodhos 
eypadcer in pre-Eukleidean letters—Berl. phil. Woeh,, 1880, Col. 404. 
The earliest Attic public deeree—In the Arch.-Epig. Mitth. aus oester-un- 
garn (1888, 1, 61-5), Gompersz restores this important inscription as follows: 


“Bdoyoer roe bdo tLb¢ Sa ]Aapl iva KAgpor Aayorras 

olxty €<oa>(¢) Bakapuri] ar, pad JACA)er[68 xeortw rots “Afevaior- 
eu re Ae val orparled( Jot): rhe 8 Andra waar j- 
é ul of av. da(p) pd olk[t Ho ye ol pdpos atrofi, ror xAdpo- 
vy G¢ peorfs, dreri| ver eat Tor pucGo_eroy wal TOY pe 
wrGivra, Hexaré[ po HoddeAepa th fi HopoAdoyepera 

és G{¢]ucoio[ yr, dompar(rjer dé tow alel d- 

pol jra daw [6€ pt yeopye, ra mpofar- 

a ® xr joma woe, drorivey atriv : r- 

pod] x |orra : dpaypas “Ar(tjiads, dompar(r)e- 

v 6@ ray dpyov[ ra alei wai xarafaAd(A)- 

ev : [er ]i res Bl odes. 


“The people has decreed as follows: Those to whose share land at Sa- 
lamis has fallen by lot shall become residents in the territory of Salamis, 
though they must give taxes and war-eervice with the Athenians, and 
must not lease the field. If the lot-owner be not himeclf a resident but 
rent his lot, then the lessee as well as the lessor shall each pay the total 
amount of the lease as a fine into the public treasury, and the archon for 
the time being shall collect the fine. If any one do not cultivate his lot 
of land but removes from it its cattle, he shall pay 50 Attic drachmas as 
a fine; each time the archon for the time being shall collect and deposit 
the fine.’ This important archaic inscription had already been treated 
by Kohler, Kirehhoff, and Fouecart—Berl. phil. Woeh., 1889, Col. 362-3. 

ExXcaVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS.—The excavations have now been 
advanced to within a short distance of the Propylaia. The soil examined 
in the temenos of Artemis Brauronia was rather thin, and since the Persian 
wares it had not lain undisturbed. A curious bronze ring, 0.7 





7m. in its outer 
diameter and with an interior diameter of 0.66, was brought to light: at- 
tached to the inner edge by its feet and standing upright in the middle of 
the ring was an image of the Gorgon cut out of a thin metal-plate. The 
Athena represented in the "Apy. "Edy. (1887, No. 4) is a somewhat similar 
figure. The whole seems to have formed the metal part of a leather shield, 
but it has not yet been cleaned sutficiently to make thia certain. .A marble 
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torso of a seated youth wearing a chlamys was the chief piece of statuary 
discovered. It is about half life-size and of third-century workmanship. 
Besides this, there was found an archaic marble head of Medouza, It is of 
more than life-size, and the back part is broken off, a0 that it may possibly 
have come from a relief or metope. In these excavations were also found 
several important inscriptions. A piece of one of the annual inventories 
of the treasure of Athena Parthenos belongs just before the year 3984/7, as 
it mentions a gold crown dedicated by the Spartan Lysandroe as being un- 
weighed, while the inventory of 598/7 gives its exact weight. Another 
crown dedicated by a certain Lamptreus is mentioned in this new inven- 
tory along with other offerings of his, but in the inventory of 398/7 this 
is missing from the list of his gifts, thus leaving the presumption that it had 
in the meantime become eo damaged that it was melted down. Two de- 
erees of the second half of the fourth century and one of the early part of 
the third century were also found. This last gives us the name of a hitherto 
unknown archon, Qurios; apd belongs to the time when a committee on 
finance termed of dvi ry) Gvoucoe is just coming into notice in the Athenian 
decrees. Two archaic inscriptions on bases that supported votive offerings 
to Athena conelude the list of epigraphic finds. One of them belongs toa 
certain Euangelos, who seems to have been a member of a rich Athenian 
family, and whose son erected on the Akropolis the wooden horse of which 
Pausanias speaks. Part of a fluted column bearing the name of the artist 
Endoios concludes the list of recently-found inscriptions, Another piece 
of the same column has been already published ( C.J. A., rv. 2, No. 373) and 
contains the name of Philermos, The letters still retain traces of red color. 
The name of Endoios thus occurs for the second time in an inscription. 
The conjecture of Loeschcke, that Endoios comes from Tonia, seems also to 
receive confirmation, because the inscription is written in Ionic characters 
and is joined with a name ending in -epyos, such as seems to have been quite 
common in Ionia. 

The destruction of the medieval walls at the entrance of the Akropolis 
is still going on, and the pieces of ancient architecture and cut-stone strewn 
over the Akropolis itself are being put into better order.—'Apy. AcAriov, 
December, 1888. 

CextraL Museum.— Additions during December, 1888.—The National 
Museum has been increased by the addition of some 100 very interesting 
terracottas from Tawacra, Notable among these terracottas are, (1) a 
woman seated on a rock and wearing a veil and chiton reaching nearly to 
her feet; the chiton atill retains traces of blue coloring: (2) a group of two 
girls playing the game ¢@efpurpds, in which one carries the other on her 
back ; the one who carries the other still retains vivid traces of blue upon 
her chiton: (3) an infant rolled up in a himation: (4) a youth with a cock 
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under his arm. (5) One very peculiar statuette is formed after the xoanon 
type: the body is a cimple four-sided block, and is adorned with maeander 
and anthemion ornaments in black color; the face and the high polos are 
both touched up with black, and, on both sides of the head, locke hang down — 
on the chest: the whole is in fine state of preservation and one of the best 
examples of its kind. (6) Another statuette of similar form but not so well 
preserved has the shngginess of the hair on the chest represented in a plastic 
form, and the polos has a circlet and a star alzo represented in clay, (7) A 
statuette of a woman shows her drawing a fillet from a box: her hair still 
shows traces of reddich paint, and her raiment various other colors. (5) Sta- 
tuette of a partly draped youth, holding a @uiAy and alyre. (9) Another 
statuette shows a girl resting chiefly on the left foot, and with the right hand 
holding her long chiton gracefully up to her throat. (10) Several statu- 
ettes of satyrs reclining, and others dancing, form the more grotesque side 
of this collection. (11) A statuette of an old woman and a child is one 
of the most attractive and best executed pieces. Two of the statuettes 
have movable arms. There are several figures of horsemen with and 
without shields, and the usual Greek animals are aleo represented, e. g., 
horses, goats, bulls, lions, cocks, ducks, and various birds whose species 
it is imposible to identify: one of the birds carries two of its young 
under its wings. Tragic masks and mythological subjects are also spar- 
ingly represented. In this group of figurines from Tanagra there are an 
unusual number of men, perhaps about one-fifth of all the statuettes ; and 
go, too, the number of animals is strikingly large. 

A beardless marble head of a Roman emperor found near the OLymPieioN 
and ten sepulchral reliefs from the Peimaieus, also, were brought in; also, 
gifts of some coins of Asia Minor and of terracotta statuettes were received, 
The objects found in the excavation of the Asxrerieron which have been 
hitherto stored on the south side of the Akropolis were transferred to the 
Central Museum. The remains of Byzantine sculpture from the AKrorotis 
have been also carried thither, and will form the nucleus of « collection of 
Byzantine antiquities. Duplicates of architectural remains found in OLYm- 
pia have been recently turned over to the German School for shipment to 
Berlin.— Apy. AeAriov, December, 1588. 

PRESERVATION OF THE COLORS OF PAINTED STATUARY.—At the re- 
quest of the General Ephor, P. Kabbadins, a committee consisting of 
Professor G. Krinos of the University and Privatdocent O. Kousopoulos 
have made investigations in regard to preserving the colors of painted 
statuary, and to cleaning statuary and bronzes. A solution of one part 
of caustic soda in two parts of water was found to fasten the color more 
firmly to the stone, and, in the case of poros stone, to make the stone itself 
harder, This solution made the red color rather deeper but not so much 
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as to militate against its use. The red color was found to be usually oxide 
of iron, but sometimes cinnabar was used instead, and this, if not treated, 
became dim under the influence of light. The blue color of statuary 
_tsually consists of carbonate of copper, and green bihydrated oxide of 
copper, along with « trace of oxide of iron. For removing hard accre- 
tions from such statuary, careful rubbing with a stick of wood was recom- 
mended. Bronze objects, if only slightly corroded, could be cleaned by a 
solution of soap or of weak potash, and then, after brushing and drying, 
they should be varnished with some resinous solution. If they are deeply 
covered with red oxide of copper, they must be treated with a weak solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid. By applying these processes to some of the 
bronzes from the Akropolis, they uncovered several inscriptions on votive 
offerings to Athena and Hekate—'Apy. AeArioy, December, 1888, 

Remarss or A CortsTias CHvurce.—The excavations under the Par- 
thenon have led to the discovery of a subterranean vault forming part of 
an early Christian church: some tombs have been found.— Chron. des Arta, 
1889, p. 182. 

Darxnion (road to Eleusis)—The walls of the Byzantine church have 
been recently buttressed, and the tiling of the roof mended. An artist has 
been sent for from Italy to repair the mosnic-work of the church, which 
chiefly consists of the famous Christos Pantokrator. An earthquake oc- 
curred shortly after the walls had been strengthened, but did no damage ; 
though, had it happened while they were in their previous condition, it 
would have wrought serious harm.—Apy. Ac\riov, Dec. 1888, 

ManTineiA—Just before the conclusion of the excavations here by the 
French school, a marble statuette was found which is reported to be an 
image of Telesphoros. 

Tecea—Excavations tried on this site by the French School brought 
to light two headless draped statues and other antiquities —‘Apy. AcAriov, 
December, 1888. 

Detos.—In excavating at Delos, MM. Doublet and Legrand, of the 
French School, have discovered two statues of women and the bronze foot 
of a Roman statue, with several inscriptions, amongst them being one of 
more than a hundred lines, containing the account of expenses relating to 
the temple —Athenaum, May 18. 

Ovrvmria.—The Norddewtache Zeitung of March 10 announces that the 
Federal Council has had brought before it a project of law approving an 
arrangement regarding the excavations of Olympia which has been con- 
cluded between Germany and Greece. It has been referred to a commit- 
tee.— Chron. dea Arta, 1889, p. 83. 
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| ITALY: 

Aw Arcrxo.ocicat Socrery.—The project for the constitution of an 
Italian Archwological Society has been published. Its seat is to be at 
Rome: it will publish a monthly bulletin and an annual volume of me- 
moirs with plates, The Society will be composed of patrons and ordinary 
members, the latter paying an annual fee of 40 franca — Cour. de [.Art, 
1889, p. 109. 

Avatai.—A Latin Temple.—In order to second the desire of the German 
Institute, that topographic and architectural studies should be finished 
among the ruins of the ancient temple regarding which the Berlin archi- 
tect Basel wrote in the Cenfralblatt der Bauverwaltung (1886, p. 197, 207), 
the Government has given orders to undertake new researches. The Bite 
explored is x. of the city, in the property of Count Stampa called La 
Stanza or Torretta. The result has been the uncovering of the entire area 
of the temple and the collecting of elements belonging to the terracotta 
cornice. It has been ascertained that this temple in its ornamental mem- 
bers is entirely similar to the temple of Lo Seaeate (temple of Juno), dis- 
covered on the site of the ancient Falerii (see Jourx at, vols. 11, pp. 460-7, 
rv, p. 503).— Not. d, Seavi, 1889, p. 22. 

Bracciano.— Discoveries on the site of Forum Clodii.—On the small table- 
land rising about three kilom, from Bracciano, called 8. Liberato, many 
remains of ancient buildings have come to light. Bracciano and 5, Lib- 
erato are on one of the branches of the Via Clodia. At 8, Liberato it is 
crossed by another important ancient road. On the site are large blocks 
of peperino and marble, revetments, bases, columns, and fragments of mar- 
ble friezes and architraves. To be noticed are a headless female statue, 
like the so-called Pudicitia of the Vatican; a bearded head, over life-size, 
Some inscriptions certify the conjecture, that this is the site of Forum 
Clodii.—Not. d. Scavi, 1859, pp. 5-0. 

Bovoona —Count Gozzading's gift—This eminent archwologist, who re- 
cently died, left to the city of Bologna his fine library, his family archives 
and his collection of arma—Cour. de [ Art, 1889, p. 109, 

Carua—New Oacan Inseriptions.—On the site of the famous sanctuary 
of Capua Vetus, there have been found a number of new Oscan mecrip- 
tions. Two of these are given a preliminary publication by Franz Biicheler 
in the Berl. phil. Woeh,, 1889,col. 458-0, with a Latin equivalent. 


[ 
ek, iuhil. Sp. Kaluviets Hoe donarium Sp. Calvii 
inim fratrum muinik. eat et fratrum commune est 
fiisiais pumperinis prai Fisita decuriis, ante 
mamerttiais pas sel kerssi- Martias quae sunt, epulares 


asias L.. Petticia meddikiai fufens. | L. Pettii magistratu fuerunt. 
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i 
Diuvilam Tirentium Magiium Donarium Terentiorum 


sulum muinikam fisiats Magiorum omnium commune 
eiduis luisarifs sakrvist Fistis idis loesaribus sacra- 
iiuk destrst. bit (hostia): id dextrum est. 


Nemi— Temple of Diana—In December, two new constructions were 
discovered east of the sacred area, The first is rectangular, 5 met, long 
and 4.10 wide. ‘The walls are of opus retioulatum with pilaster strips of 
opus quadratum. It is contiguous to the long east side of the area, and 
seems to have been originally a portico with peperino pilasters or even a 
piscina. Subsequently it was divided up by building walls between the 
pilasters. In the débris which filled the hall to the height of six meters 
were found slabs of marble and pieces of painting fallen from walls and 
ceiling. The second construction has the characteristics of a calidarium 
or sudatorium ; the pavement being suspended over the hypocaust by small 
pilasters a half-foot high, and having arrangements for the circulation of 
warm air, The bricks found here have names that seem to be of the time 
of M. Aurelius and Commodus.— Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 20-22. 

Ostia.—The work of joining the exeavations of 1881-86 with those of 
1888 by the uncovering of the intervening space was carried on. The wall 
that enclosed in the east the large square of the theatre was adorned with 
a portico of brick columns under which were the offices of the principal 
corporations of arts and trades. Following this along a further length of 
51.82 met. has led to the discovery of a spacious straight street which evi- 
dently joined the quarter of the theatre with that of the Porta Romana. 
To the west of this are edifices that have the character of public buildings. 
One of these is the Stazio Vigilum or police station. The statio vigilum 
measures 41.55 by 69.48 met. There are two entrances on each side, cor- 
responding to the height of the peristyle. They are elegantly decorated, 
in the Severian atyle, with cornice, tympanum, pilasters, capitals and bases 
cut in red and yellow brick, and well preserved up to the imposts of the 
arches, The members of the tympanum had fallen, but have been recovered. 
The exploration of the interior has just commenced, and has already led to 
the discovery of a lower cell, like a prison. The site has evidently never 
been excavated and is full of important historical documents. The plan 
and general arrangement recall those of the atrium of Vesta, especially on 
account of the great space given to the central peristyle, which occupies 
97.40) met. out of a total width of 41.46. The s. door leads, through a ves- 
tibule, 5.65 by 3.40 met., into the peristyle composed of piers 1.20 by 0.72 m., 
with a spacing of 3.10 m., and a covered space 4.50 m. wide, Against each 
pier is a marble pedestal, The two already discovered bear fine inscrip- 
tions: one, dated Apr. 4, 211 a. p. under the consuls Gentianus and Kaseus, 
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is dedicated to Antoninus Pius; the other, dated Feb. 4, 239 a. p., ts dedi- 
ented to Gordianus. ‘The points ascertained from these inscriptions are as 
follows: (1) the company of the Vigili sent from Rome to do police service 
in Ostia formed a special verillatio; (2) the title aseumed by the local coml- 
mander was praepositus verillationis; (3) this local command was usually 
given to the tribune of the cohort that furnished the detachment ; (4) the 
Ostia detachment formed the majority (4) of the entire cohort; (5) in the 
third century, the detachment waz taken from the yi cohort; (6) the casern 
at Ostia could lodge four companies, or six hundred men. The smaller 
w. side of the atrium has a portico partly of brick pilasters, partly of col- 
- umna of portasanta; before the central columns are two marble pedestals, 
one of which bore a statue of Septimiug Severus, the other that of Carncalla. 
At the corner opposite to that of Gordian already described, was another 
base with an inscription to his wife, the Empress Furia Sabinia Tranquil- 
lins,—Not, d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 18-19, 37-48. 

Piacenza —A municipal Musewm attached to the Passerini-Landi library 
is being organized in the ex-convent of the Jesuits of San Pietro, It con- 
tains, among otherthings, a collection ofaboutsix thousand coins and medals, 
including the complete series of the coins of Placentia, The library pos- 
sesses a fine series of illuminated choral books and antiphonaria and the 
psaltery of Queen Angilberga.—(Cour. de f’Art, 1589, p. 109. 

Pompen.—Excavations have been carried on with activity to the s, of 
the public forum behind the Curiae. The most important discovery is that 
of an elegant small bathing-establishment, remarkable for its beautiful de- 
coration of marble slabs. The palaestra is of graceful architecture, and is 
decorated with fine figures of athletes. On the main wall is represented a 
contest, and on exch of the side pavillions a single athlete, the one on the 
left seraping his forehead with a strigil. In the centre of the fagade is an 
athlete crowned by Victory, with another on each of the sides; that on the 
right, which alone is preserved, is scraping his side. The socle of this 
beautiful work has a marble base with white ground like the walls, to which 
are addorsed figurines imitating bronze statues. Some of these are eapeci- 
ally interesting, ¢ g., a graceful Mercury, a discobolus and a seated figure 
(judge of the palaestra 7). Near the furnaces were found some beautiful 
silver cups, and tablets containing « contract by which Poppaea Notae sold 
two young slaves to Dicidia Morgaridia— Cour. de (Art, 1889, pp. 110-11, 

Pozzvou—On the road from Pozzuoli to Baise, came to light part of a 
large room constructed of alternate lnyers of tufa and bricks. It is rect- 
angular in shape, and has, on one of the wider sides, an apse which still 
preserves part of its semi-pherical yault, The walls are covered with white 
stucco decorated in Pompeian style with colonnettes, festoons, lines, ate, 
On the r. of the apse is a standing female figure with a basket of fruit and 
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flowers, and further on a beardless man seated and holding a lance in his 
right hand, and a cap in his left. Under the cornice is a frieze in which 
griffins, sea-horses, fishes and human figures are given in relief. Under 
this is another zone containing only a landscape —Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 43. 

Roma —Forum of Augustus—The continuation of the excavations on the 
right of the Arco dei Pantani led to finding remains of decorative sculpture 
which include all the decorative members of the building and are carved 
with perfect artistic skill and taste. There are columns of gialla antteo ; 
sections of columns of Greek marble from the peristyle of the temple of Mars 
~ Ultor; two Corinthian capitals; friezes, cornices, corbels, lacunaria, ete. 
Several fragments of the inscriptions placed on the bases of the statues 
erected by Augustus have come to light, On account of their fragmentary 
condition, only one of these could be reconstituted. It was recognized by 
Lanciani to be the Elogium of Appius Claudius Caecus, a copy of which 
had been found at Arezzo, A beginning has been made in uncovering the 
portico which ehut in the left hemicycle across its diameter, and whose 
bases are still in place. The pavement of imported marble continues to 
be found in the whole area.—Noft. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 33-4. 

Arenaria and tombs at the Tre Fontane.—In the porzoluna excavations 
at Ponte Buttero, near the Tre Fontane, an ancient sand-pit or arenarium 
was found, with the lampe still in place, Various tombs were found, some 
built @ eaesetfone, some cut in the rock; in the former were found ten im- 
perial coins. More important was the finding of a well-tomb for inhuma- 
tion, like those on the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. Among its archaie con- 
tents, three pieces were of especial interest. One is a kind of flask in the 
form of a truncated cone with a mouth like that of an cinochoé. The 
second is almost a semi-spherical two-handled cup on a broad cylindrical 
base, perhaps imitation archaic, The third is decidedly archaic—a cup 
ornamented with rude channels made with the finger in the soft clay.— 
Not. d, Seavi, 1889, p. 36. | 

Statue of a Muae—In the new Via Arenula, at a depth of 3.50 met., 
there was found a beautiful colossal female statue, placed on an ancient 
pavement of large marble slabs. The figure is seated on a rock: her 
right arm, left hand and head (which was of a separate piece) are gone. 
The close-fitting tunic with half-sleeves is covered with a himation whose 
folds are treated with breadth and at the same time with grace. The 
limbs are crossed, and there are sandals on the feet. - It evidently repre- 
sents one of the Muses. 

A Frieze—In the Vigna Palomba, in Regio x7v, two pieces of an an- 
cient marble frieze, 0.20 met. high, were recovered from a wall. On one 
piece are two centaurs, one playing on the double tibia and one on the 
lyre. On the back of the latter stands an Eros with an arrow in his hand, 
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In front of the centaurs is a lion ridden by an Eros. On the second frag- 
ment are two genii between whom is a large vase full of flowers and fruit. 
They are semi-reclining, and each bears a basket of fruit resting on his 
knee.— Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 34-6. 

Industrial Exhibition of Keramics and glass—The series of exhibitions 
organized yearly in Rome under the auspices of the Artistico-Industrial 
Museum, since 1885, have been very useful and successful. The first ex- 
hibition, in 1885, was of works of carved and inlaid woods, retrospective 
and contemporary: the second, in 1886, was of works in metal: the third, 
in 1887, of textilee—each more successful than the previous. The present 
and fourth exhibition is of keramics and glass. The object is to give as - 
complete as possible a survey of the products of these branches of art from 
the very beginnings, developing especially the most flourishing periods of 
Etruria, Greece, Rome and the Renaissance. The director of the Asso- 
ciation, Professor Ergulei, has published a paper in the Nuova Antologia 
of April 16, entitled L'Arte Antica della Coramica e [ Attuale Exposizione 
di Roma, in which he calls attention to the most important features of the 
exhibition. (Cf. letter of G. Raimondi in Courrier de [Art of April 26. 

Susa (near).— Coins found at Mompaniero—A lot of Homan coins of 
the second century of the Empire, about 450 in number, were found near 
Susa. They are not gold, silver or bronze, but of that tinned brass or 
peeudo-bronze composition which had forced currency for some time, and 
led to the reform of Diocletian. They include the years 247-268, and 
belong in great part to the Emperors M. Julius Philippus jr, Treboni- 
anus Gallus,and Gallienus. It is peculiar, that, while the obverses usually 
present the ordinary type, the reverses have every variety of emblems and 
legends heretofore known. There is nothing later than Gallienus.—JAiw. 
Numia, Mal., 1589, p. 130. 

Toriwo.— The Art of Piedmont—The Piedmontese Society of Archmology 
and Fine Arts in Turin has decided to establish an affiliated society for the 
purpose of making and publishing drawings of the early fresco-paintings 
preserved in many parts of the province. This is expected to show that 
Piedmont had an original and meritorious art. This is also the case for 
architecture and sculpture, as has been shown by some recent publications, 
— Cour. de T Art, 1889, pp. 109-10. 

Ven.— Excavations in the city and necropolis —The Empress of Brazil has 
been undertaking excavations in search of monuments, both Etruscan and 
Roman. The men were thus divided into two squads, one exploring the 
area of the city, the other the hills of Picazzano, containing the Etruscan 
necropolis. Within the city no important result was reached. The fact 
that large tracta are without signs of building would show, (1) that a large 
part of the Etruscan inhabitants lived in cabins, as at Antemnae, Fidenae, 
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ete.; (2) that the Roman Veii occupied about one-tenth the area of the 
Etruscan city, being situated at the easternmost point. An Etruscan 
building of irregular blocks of tufa was found—perhaps a private house. 

The excavations in the necropolis were more successful, though all but 
one of the tombs examined had been violated in recent times. The one 
found intact was closed by the usual macigno, and entered through a vesti- 
bule, The chamber measures 3.05 by 3.45 met., and is covered by a low- 
arched vault and surrounded on three sides by a wide bench for the two 
bodies found, while others were not buried but burned, and the ashes placed 
in urns, 19 vases were in position — Not, d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 10-12. 

The continuation of the excavations is described in the Feb, number of 
the Seavi. Seven tombs were uncovered, none of them intact. No. 11 is 
a superb unfinished tomb, preceded by a vestibule, covered by « low cylin- 
drical vault supported by two Dorie piers. Nos. rv and v had fallen in, 
and contained only common objects. In the interior of the city, a notable 
discovery has been made on the isthmus that led from the city proper to 
the acropolis. Here was found a vein of votive terracottas, carelessly 
strewn over the slope of the isthmus that descends towards the Cremera. 
They were placed on the bare rock, but afterwards covered up with a layer 
of carth about 1.25 met. high. As the discovery was hardly begun when 
the report was written, only a summary notice could be given. During 
the first three days, however, not counting numerous fragments, there were 
found: 40 veiled female heads of life-size; 10 similar heads in profile; 4 
unveiled male heads; 11 hands; 4 double feet (fragments of statues); 15 
feet: 1 female statue of life-size, the left hand and arm being veiled in the 
peplum, and the right hand extended; § parts of statues similar to the 
shove, modelled expressly so as to be joined together, each statue being 
formed of three pieces; the upper half of a fine male statue; three torsi 
modelled expressly without head or arms; 12 figurines of oxen; 1 of a 
sheep; 1 of a pig; 3 human legs; ete., ee. Among the terracottas were 
found also; a quadrans with the type of the hand and the two semi, an 
uncia with the type of the helmeted Minerva and the beak and the legend 
Roma, an uncial coin of Southern Italy, and a piece of aes rude. Exca- 
vations made on another site inside the city resulted in the discovery of 
remains of a Roman building in which several pieces of sculpture, archi- 
tectural decoration, and other objects, came to light—Nol. d. Seavi, 1889, 
pp. 29-31. 

VeTutonia.—F rom the province of Grosseto comes news of a rich dis- 
covery of gold ornaments at Vetulonia, in one of the cirele-tombs peculiar 
to the necropolis of that place (so called because surrounded by a eirele 
of stones), and dating from the vi cent. Between two layers of cork- 
wood, were found four bracelets of gold-band exquisitely worked in fili- 
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gree, three gold brooches, an amber necklace consisting of figures of nude 
women and of crouching Egyptian dog-headed animals, two bronze chain- 
necklaces, several amber brooches, others of bronze and iron, a very ori- 
ginal earring in bronze and many fragments of bronze vewels, 27 double- 
faced earthenware cylinders, with vases of fine red clay, Amongst the 
stones with which the trench was filled were found two bronze bite for 
horses, ornamented with the human figure of very primitive design ; four 
bronze rings for traces, and two bells belonging to the trappings—all 
things appertaining to the iga, and not commonly found in a temb where 
female ornaments abound. Within one of the bracelets some human teeth 
were found, though there were no remains in the tomb of the burnt bones 
of a corpse —Athenaum, May 4. 
SICILY. 

Sictny uspER THE Romaxs.—In the Archivio Stories Siciliano (x01, 
2-3), Professor E. Pais gives a voluminous treatise on the history and ad- 
ministration of Sicily under the Roman dominion. In it the greater part of 
the cities and towns of the island are studied in regular order, with a view 
to determine whether their existence continued at this time. The evidence 
adduced is mostly of an archeological character, and in many cases quite 
new. It is avery important work, though but preliminary to a large work 
on the history of Sicily promised by the writer. 

Auausta— The necropolia of Megara Hyblaia.—Certain clandestine ex- 
eavations in the commune of Augusta have led to the discovery of some 
ancient tombs of the vast necropolis of Megara Hyblaia. They are almost 
all monolith sarcophagi, lying near the surface, thus explaining the ease 
with which they were devastated. Exceptions were two tombe of unusual 
size, built of square masses of calcareous tufa, of great size and well joined 
together. A portion of the contents was stolen. Professor Orsi saw, at a 
jeweller's in Syracuse, the following objects from these excavations: two 
silver fibulae; two simple silver earrings; a silver ring with an imitation 
scarab; fragments of silver hair-pins, of o silver necklace; and two figur- 
ines of nude Seilenoi, one stooping and the other reclining. The museum 
of Syracuse has recovered, mainly, unvarnished vases of local workman- 
ship; small aryballoi and bombilioi of Corinthian style; a Phoenician 
aryballos; a large vase like an Attic amphora of thead vanced black-figured 
style. ‘This vase is 37 cent, high, and has a rich decoration on the neck 
and two subjects on the body—one, of two armed figures necompanied by two 
attendants; the other, a scene of combat. Period ¢.5008.c. Megara was 
destroyed in 482, Threesmall lekythoi have black figures on a red ground; 
(1) an agonistic scene with two armed combatants and two agonothetai; (2) 
a bacehic scene of a female dancing with the thyrsos between two Satyra. 
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Finally, there was a cylindrical osuary of bronze plate with hemispherical 
cover, like others found at Megara and at Fusco near Syracuse. 

On the site of the discovery there were found, besides the tomb, some 
octagonal piers, three of which still remain in position on three bases. 
They are of uncertain character and use and should be carefully studied — 
Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 45-6. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 

Frexcu Arriers ox Irany.—In the Amides Monuments (1888, 2), M. 
Eug. Miintz publishes a memoir on the French artists of the xtv cent. and 
the propaganda of Gothic style in Italy, Among the French architects who 
worked in Italy are: Jean Deynardeau, Jean de Reims, Hugolin de Flandre, 
Veranus de Brioude, Guillaume Colombier, Nicolas de Bonayenture, Pierre 
Loisart, Jean Compomosy, Jean Mignot, Among the sculptors are: Jean 
de France, Roland Raniglia, Guillaume de Véry, Anex Marchestem. The 
painters are: Jeaninus de Franzina, Frederic Tedeseo, The metal-workers, 
several of whom worked at the court of the King of Naples, are: Etienne 
Doscerre, Guillaume de Verdelet, Richelet de Ausuris, Jean de Saint-Omer. 

Pavia.— Certoaa: Discovery af the body of Jan Galeazzo Visconti.—The 
tomb of Jan Galeazzo Visconti and Isabelle de Valois has been found in 
the Certosn of Pavia,and opened. Theskulls, covered with crimson velvet, 
are well preserved, and the garments are of gold tissue. There were found 
with the bodies: a sword, a poniard, zilt-bronze spurs, and a majolica vase 
with the arms of the Visconti.— (Cour. de I’ Art, 1889, p. 120; Academy, 
May 4. . 

Roma.— Drawings of early Mosaice—Herr Ficker presented at recent 
meetings of the German Institute (Dec. 21 and Jan. 4) photographs of 
drawings in Coder Escorialensis + 11-7, which reproduce, by the hand of 
a draughtsman of the last years of the xv century, many of the monuments 
of Rome. Interesting for Christian archeology are two drawings of early 
mosaics on the recto and vergo of fol.ry. The first, called merely musaicho, 
represents a shepherd in chlamys and paenula, with crossed legs, among 
oxen; in the second zone, an aviarium or dprforpodeiov ; and finally a 
shepherd caressing two sheep : these are the principal motives of the decora- 
tion of the left apse of SS. Rufina and Secunda, repeated in that of San 
Clemente (De Rossi, Mus. Cr., v—v1, £. 1-2). The drawing. confirms De 
Rossi's conjecture regarding the drawings of Cod. Vat. 5407, and, with 
Panvinio’s notice (De praee. Urbia basil, p. 158), gives material for a re- 
construction of the mosaic, The other drawing is marked tutto musaicho 
in santa ghoatanca, and throws full light on the famous cycle of mosaics at 
& Costanza: there were three zones, two of them with historical scenes, 
the lower of the Old and the upper of the New Testament. By this means, 
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comparing the drawings of Francesco d'Olanda, Sangallo, and others, the 
mosaics may be restored (De Rossi, Mus. Cr., XVII-XXIM, f. 5 agq.). The 
attempt at reconstituting the entire cycle has been made by De Rossi, who 
presented his drawings at a subsequent meeting of the Institute (Feb. 1).— 
Bull. Ist. Germ., 1885, rv; 1589, 1. 

Palace of the Senators, Capitol—aA part of the ancient decorations of the 
xv cent, have come to light on the facade of the palace of the Senators on 
the Capitol. These decorations were simply covered up, in the xvI cent., 
with a coating of mortar and one of painting. Even the shields of the 
senators have been found, a Roman coat of arms with the crown of Anjou, 
which is thus dated as a work of the x11 cent.: some reliefs preserve their 
original painting —Chron. des Arts, 1889, p, 116. 

Discovery of a x1ireentury Freseo—In removing part of Michael An- 
gelo’s facade on the Roman Campidoglio, a fresco of the thirteenth century 
has been found, representing the Madonna and Child admirably executed, it 
igsaid. It will be placed in the Capitoline Museum.—Atheneum, May 18. 

Taranto.—The gold cross of St. Cataldus,—Professor Mahafiy writes : 
“ Here is a rediscovery of a precious Irish relic in Southern Italy. Search- 
ing Taranto lately for traces of the books and other remains of St. Cataldus, 
who founded the church there, I was shown an ancient simple gold cross 
(set in a large gaudy one), which was taken from the breast of the saint 
when his body was raised and turned into relics in the eleventh century. 
Johannes Juvenis tells of this discovery, and says the saint's name was on 
the cross in the letters c.r. This I found inaccurate. The characters 
were quite plain, CAALDUS EA: and, on the downward limb of the cross, a 
combination of letters with a line drawn over them reading apparently 
cHAY, but all so brought together that I was at first taken in by the read- 
ing cHristi adopted by the clergy inthe church. Having drawn the thing 
carefully, I found, by consulting the ‘ Lives of the Saints,” that Cataldus 
before he went abroad. had been made Archbishop of Rachau in Ireland, 
and was known as Rechoensia, Here, then, was the solution! But the 
odd thing is that Colgan and other authorities, being unable to find any 
such diocese in Ireland, have been emending the text of Johannes, and 
reading Rahan or some such word. The letters on the cross confirm the 
old author, and leave us a record of an ecclesiastical foundation apparently 
not otherwise known. The saint cannot date later than the seventh cen- 
tury; tradition at Taranto says the fourth: further research disclosed 
to me that Ussher (‘ Works,’ vol. vi. p. 306) had learnt the truth about 
the cross from the epic poem of Bonaventura Moronus called Cataddias, 
or rather from the notes on this poem in the edition of Bartholommeus 
Moronus (Rome, 1614). The poet says the cross was jewelled, which is 
false. The commentator describes the cross as plain gold; he does not 
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notice the line of abbreviation over the Inst syllable, but adds that the 
present larger cross, in which it is now set, was made for it in the year 
1600 by Joannes de Castro, a famous Spanish archbishop of Taranto.”"— 
Atheneum, May 25. 

: FRANCE. 

Grants For ARcHAOLOGY.—The Minister of Fine Arts has asked the 
Chamber for a supplementary credit of three millions and a half for different 
expenses in the museums. 15,00 fr. are for the creation of a third Dieu- 
lafoy Hall in the Louvre for the smaller antiquities from Susa—hbasreliefs, 
architectural fragments, keramics, bronzes, arms, and statuettes. 15,000 
fr. are for the cleaning of the works of art decorating the public gardens 
and parks. 10,000 fr. are for a new Egyptian gallery in the Louvre— 
Chron, des Arts, 1689, p. 84. 

MonTEvituiers (Seine-inf.)— Injury to the chwreh—This church is men- 
tioned in a chart of 1241. In the xy cent, the nave was enlarged, the six 
w. chapels and the new portal constructed. The roof of both Romanesque 
and Gothic naves has been destroyed, and also part of the fine Romanesque 
tower on the facade.—Fter. Art. Chrétien, 1889, p. 274. 

Pasia—LovuvRE.—M. Courajod calls attention, in the Chronique des 
Arts (1389, p. 99) to a very important work of Spanish art of the Renais- 
sance recently acquired by the Louvre. It is a crucifixion in which the 
figure is 38 cent. long and modelled in terracotta with extraordinary deli- 
cacy and perfect anatomical knowledge, while the head is extremely noble, 
The croas is of wood. The well-studied drapery is in the Flemish style. 
The entire figure is painted. This work belongs to the School of Seville, 
and probably is by the hand of its famous artist, Martinez Montanez. 

Museum or Sivers—The President of the Republic has received from 
the King of Coren a box containing two porcelain bowls of Corean manu- 
facture dating from the xmmcentury. These invaluable works have been 
placed in the Sévres museum. 

Mepiavan Arr at THE Expoarrioy.—An exhibition of church-treas- 
ures will take place at the Trocadero during the entire period of the Ex- 
position. ‘The greater part of the prelates have adhered to the project. 
Among the principal treasures promised are those of Reims, Sena, Limoges, 
Obazine and Cinques, which contain pieces of extraordinary historic and 
artistic value. ‘The walls of the exhibition galleries will be covered with 
ancient tapestries— Chron. des Arta, 1889, pp. 83, 98. 

Saviany (Allier).— Numismatic discoveries—An important discovery has 
been made here of a lot of more than 300 Roman Imperial denarii in fine 
preservation. There are some rare reverses, some pieces of Balbinus, 
Pupienus, Geta, some types of empresses, especially of Balonina, and a 
certain quantity of coins of Saloninus with the goat Amaltheia and the 
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legend IOV] CRESCENTI. In the same department were found two 
military strong-boxes, hidden under ground in the time of Diocletian, One 
contained more than 80 kilogr. of small bronzes, in superb preservation, of 
Aurelian, Claudius Gothicua, Quintillus, Constantius, ele, The finest were 
added to the collection of M. Perot of Moulins, Among the rarities were 
coing of Allectus, Quietus, Carsusius, Magnia Urbica, Carus and Carinus, 
some rare reverses, and many coins struck in Gaul.—Aiv. Numis. Fal, 
1889, p. 131. 
GERMANY. 

Berun.— New Museums. —Two new museums are to be erected at Berlin, 
says the Chronique des Arts, near the existing museums, and to be sever- 
ally appropriated (1) to pictures and sculptures of the Renaissance, and (2) 
to the sculptures brought from Pergamon and to other antique sculptures. 
—Aitheneum, May 18. 

Bonn.—In the church of the Franciscans, the removal of whitewash has 
disclosed the existence of a number of scenes painted in fresco and dating 
from the middle of the xrv cent—Chron. des Arts, 1889, p. 95. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Sziracy-Somivo (Hungary).— 7reasure— There have recently been 
placed on exhibition in the National Museum of Buda-Pesth, the precious 
objects found by a peasant and designated under the name of the treasure 
of Srilagy-Somiyo. There are 29 pieces. Among them is a princely set 
of jewelry, of the end of the rv cent.; three massive gold goblets, decorated 
with enamels; a man's gold bracelet; clasps with precious stones, and two 
gold shoulder-ornaments,— Cour, de f Art, 1889, pp. 145-6. 

Vienna=Vinoosona.— The Roman city.— Various interesting discoveries 
have been made among the remains of the Roman city. In the centre of 
the city, near the cathedral, remnants of a wall probably built by Claudius 
to defend the colony on the west: another similar wall was found to the east. 
The existence of a forum was ascertained s. of the Hohenmarkt aquare, 
also of a via prineipalta and a ria quintana. The praetorium existed where 
the Berghof now is, and the via praetoria divided the Roman camp into 
two nearly equal parte. The quaestorivm rose near the present Wildpret- 
markt, when in 70 a. D. an entire legion was transferred to Vindobona, 
the encampment was extended southward and westward as the Danube and 
topographic reasons prevented extension in other directions. Proofs of 
this are found in an acqueduct, in the continuntion of the via praetoria, of 
a bath surrounded by four columns, ee. To the w. of the camp was the 
city, which has been proved by an inscription ( Cello. Januari. Collegio, DD) 
to be amunieiprum. Many signs have been found of the fact that Vindo- 
bona was a flourishing colony. The coins date between Claudius (41-56 
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A.D.) and Theodosios (379-05 a. p.)—Nwova Antologia, 1889, Apr. 16, 
from Deutsche Zeitung, 
ENGLAND. 


Hammer ( F'lintshire),— Destruction of the echureh.—The fine Gothie church 
of Hammer, famous for the beauty of its chaire de vérité (1465) and its 
painted glass, has been entirely destroyed by fire—Aevue de f Art Chrétien, 
1889, p. 274. 

Lonpon.— The South-Kensington Musewm has just purchased a great tap- 
estry representing the Adoration of the Infant Jesus, This tapestry, destined 
originally for a private oratory, contains figures of natural size exeeuted 
with the needle on a woollen background with silk thread, including a 
great deal of gold and silver thread. The figures, composition, color and 
technique remind of Gerard David. It is considered that the tapestry was 
executed at Bruges between 1510 and 1528, It comes from the Castellani 
collection.— Chron, des Arta, 1889, p. 131. . 

The Yates chair of Archwology at University Callege—Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, the oceupant of this chair, gaye his inaugural lecture in the Botan- 
ical Theatre on May 8. He haz engaged the services of Prof. Boyd Daw- 
kins for prehistoric archeology and those of Mr. Henry Balfour, of the 
Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, for anvage art, reserving for himself only 
Egyptian and Assyrian archeology. Thus, instead of confining the study 
of archwology to those branches which he himself is competent to teach, 
he sets a striking example to his brother professors at other universities 
by calling in the aid of distinguished specialists, and inviting such as are 
interested in the arts, crafts, and customs of ancient races to study the 
subject as a whole. Up to the present time, nearly every chair of archw- 
ology in the United Kingdom has been treated as a chair of classical 
archmology pure and simple, to the exclusion of all other branches—a course 
eminently unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it omits the parentage of classical 
archeology in the ancient East, and its medimyal development in the 
Gothic and Byzantine schools. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins was to lecture (May 15) on The Arrival of Man in 
Europe, and his Advance in Quiture: Mr. H. Balfour (May 22) on The 
Origin of Decorative Art aa illustrated by the Art of Modern Savages: on 
May 29, Prof. Stuart Poole gave his introductory lecture on Egyptian 
Archeology ; on June 5, his introductory lecture on Assyrian Archeology ; 
and, on June 12, his introductory lecture on The place of Archeology in 
School and University Edueation. Each lecture will be followed by demon- 
stations at the British Museum, We understand that Prof, Stuart Poole 
also proposes to hold classes of an educational character during the vacation, 
these classes to be especially designed for the benefit of students in archse- 
ology in the final schools at Oxford and Cambridge.—Academy, May 4. 
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Awysvat Mretine or tHe Eoyrr Exrioration Fuwp.—The second 
ordinary general meeting of the Fund since its incorporation ns a society 
(the sixth aince its foundation in 1883) was held in London on April 12. 
The total expenditure for the year 1887-88 had been £2041, 19s. 11d., 
which included the following items: (1) excavations on the sites of Bou- 
bastis and the city of Onias, and part of the expenses of transport of anti- 
quities to Alexandria, £1564, 13s, 1d.; (2) publications including illus- 
trating and packing Tanis J, and Naukratis J, printing Goshen and the 
third edition of Pithom, £295, 18s. 2d. The total receipts for the corres- 
ponding period were £2563, 4a, 11d., the chief items being: (1) Subecrip- 
tions, £2500, 1s, 2d., which might be subdivided into European subserip- 
tione, £1300, 1s. 2d. (which sum includes the Special Transport Fund, 
amounting to £390, 2s. 6d.); and American subscriptions amounting to 
£1200. In 1886-7 the gross expenditure was £1516, fs. 10d., as against 
£2341, 19s, 1d. for 1887-88; and the gross receipts for 1886-87 were 
£1718, 13s. 11d., as against £2565, 4s. 11d. in 1887-58, 

Miss Amelia B, Edwards, hon. sec., reported on the work of the past 
year. Miss Edwards said that she had been requested by the committee 
to inspect and report upon the monuments from Boubsstis which had been 
ceded to the society by the Egyptian Government, and that she accord- 
ingly went to Liverpool on March 13, where the monuments had just been 
disembarked from the hold of the steamship Moareotis, from Alexandria, 
On arriving at the docks, Miss Edwards found twenty-seven large packing- 
cases, and ten colossal objects, without casea—namely, part of the shaft of 
a red-granite column, polished, and inscribed with large and deeply cut 
hieroglyphs; a magnificent “ lotus-bud” capital in two pieces, each from 
12 ft. to 14 ft. in length, and about 4 ft. in diameter; « colossal torso of a 
king in red granite, of archaic style; three large fragments of a red-granite 
shrine, exquisitely sculptured in very low relief, and bearing the cartouches 
of Nectanebo I; while, towering above all the rest, rose the enormous 
black-granite trunk, legs, and throne of the colossal statue of Apepi, last 
and greatest of the Hykste kings. In an enormous case, also on the open 
quay, was a great Hathor-head capital in red granite from the hypostyle 
hall of the temple, This beautiful face measured some six feet from chin 
to brow, and was, literally, without flaw or scratch. Very fine, also, was 
a large rei-granite slab, carved in low relief with full-length portraits of 
Osorkon IT and his wife Karoama, The contents of the cases represented, 
not a selection, but a museum of ancient Egyptian sculpture. Here were 
four more pieces of the hieroglyphed column ‘on the quay, which when 
erected will have palm-capital, shaft, and base complete; another fine slab 
from the festival hall of Osorkon I]; another archaic torso in red granite, 
the counterpart of the one on the quay—these were evidently the upper 
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halves of two statues which originally had been placed on either side of a 
doorway; a fine black-granite statue of heroic size, in two pieces, repre- 
senting Rameses Il, enthroned ; another block of the shrine of Nectanebo 
I: a black-granite statue of Bast, the tutelary goddess of the temple; 
seven cases of limestone blocks carved in basrelief, from a temple dedicated 
to Hathor by Ptolemy Soter, at Terraneh, in the Western Delta; and, 
moet valuable and important of all, a case containing the black-granite 
head of the colossal statue of Apepi. Miss Edwards described this head 
as a masterpiece of ancient art, instinct with individuality, and displaying 
in a marked degree the ethnical characteristics of the Mongolian race. 
The date of Apepi might be approximately stated at 1700 B.c. ‘The two 
archaic torsos were, apparently, the most ancient pieces of sculpture diz 
eovered in the ruins; and Miss Edwards mentioned that it was Prof. Stuart 
Poole’s opinion that they represented Khufu, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid (rv dynasty), whose “ banner-name" oceurs in the oldest historical 
inseription discovered in the course of the excavations. Miss Edwards 
then went on to say that, in consequence of the enormous expenses already 
ineurred, it had been deemed advisable to despatch direct from Liverpool 
such objects as were destined for re-shipment, in order to avoid the cost of 


sending them to London. It had therefore devolved upon her to make the 


selections for America, Australia, Liverpool, and Manchester. This was 
a very anxious task, which she had discharged to the best of her judgment 
by sending to the United States monuments especially representative of the 
fine-arts of ancient Egypt, and by reserving for the British Musenm those 
of «a more strictly historical character. Knowing that many of the aub- 
seribers had wished to see the great “ lotus-bud” capital in the British 
Museum, Mise Edwards felt somewhat alarmed at having to tell them that 
she had ventured to send that piece to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
and had reserved instead for the British Museum the inscribed column 
with the palm capital. The British Museum, moreover, had long possessed 
a small, but very perfect “lotus-bud” column complete in black granite, 
whereas the national collection possessed nospecimen of the “ palm ” order. 
The great Hathor-capita! had long since been promised to the American 
subscribers ; and, as these Hathor-capitals had been added by Osorkon I 

to the “ lotus-bud ” columns of the hypostyle hall, the one was historically 
the complement of the other. It was therefore necessary to send both to- 
gether, The Society voted to present to the city of Geneva a statue of 
Rameses I[, enthroned, of heroic size, in polished black granite; to the 
University of Sidney, N. South Wales, the capital of a red-granite column, 
sculptured on two sides with a colomal head of the goddess Hathor; and 
aleo voted donations to Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, and other provin- 
cial museums, 
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Miss Edwards, in proposing the donation to the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 0.8. A., observed that this was one of the pleasantest duties she 
had annually to perform in connection with the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
The gratitude of the society to their American supporters found ite ex- 
pression in these donations; and she might say with troth that they had 
never before given utterance to their goodwill in terms so weighty and so 
coloseal. The objects to be presented from Boubastis were (1) the colossal 
Hathor-head capital in red granite; (2) the upper half of a colossal statue 
of a king in red granite, the companion to which had just been voted to 
the British Museum; (3) a colossal lotus-bud capital in two pieces, from 
the hypostyle hall of the temple; (4) a red granite slab in basrelief from 
the festival hall of Osorkon HI. Also, from the site of 2 temple to Hathor 
founded by Ptolemy Soter at Terraneh (the ancient Termuthis), two very 
interesting baarelief slabs in limestone. The remains of this temple were dis- 
covered and excavated by Mr. F. Llewellyn Grifith in 1488, The Fund 
was thus offering to America specimens of the art of the Great Temple 
of Boubastis, dating from the time of the rv dynasty, 4000 8. c., down to 
the time of the xxi dynasty, circa 8. c, 960, including a noble example 
of xm dynasty work in the monster lotus-bud capital. The sculptures 
from Terraneh, on the other hand, represented the art of the Ptolemaic 
period under its most engaging aspect, and were especially interesting from 
the fact that very few works of the reign of Ptolemy Soter were known. 
The finest historical object (¢. «, the statue of Apepi) had been voted to 
the British Museum, and the finest artistic object (i. ¢., the great Hathor- 
head) to the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston.—Academy, April 27. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


Remaina of the Mound-buildera—Important discoveries have heen made 
near Floyd, lowa, of remains of the ancient mound-builders, A circular 
mound thirty feet in diameter and about two feet high has been opened 
and five skeletons were found, They were exceedingly well preserved, the 
earth having been very closely packed around them. Three of them were 
males, one a female, and a fifth a babe. The skull of the female is in a 
good stute of preservation, and those who have made careful measurements 
of it say that it shows that the person belonged to the very lowest type of 
humanity. Archeologists claim that the measurements show inferiority 
even to the celebrated Neanderthal skull. These bones are claimed to be 
the most perfect of any remains of the mound-builders yet discovered, 
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There are several other mounds near this one, and they will be examined 
in a few days —N. Y. Bvening Poat, May 2. 
MEXICO, 
Preservation of Monuments —The Mexican Government has passed a 


law for the preservation of national monuments and antiquities, This law 


embraces Yucatan —Athenaum, May 4. 
A. L, Froramenam, Jr. 
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BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 1888. Mareh- 
December.—F. Foucant, Athenian deerees of the rv century (pp. 153-79). 
The first of the decrees studied was found at Karpathos. It is placed a 
little after 895 n.c. The Athenians decree the title of benefactors to an 
inhabitant of Karpathos and his children and to the community of the 
Heteokarpathians in consequence, apparently, of the gift of a cypress-tree 
for the temple of Athena: it places them under the protection of the allies 
and assures their autonomy. The second decree is of 399/8 B. c. under 
the archonship of Aristokrates: it confers the title of prozenos and bene- 
factor on an Achaian of Aigion and his son. The third belongs to the 
first hnlf of the fourth century. Demosthenes contra Lept., arguing against 
the suppression of immunities accorded to strangers for services rendered 
to the republic, cites earlier decrees in favor of the Thasiotes and Byzantines, 
The revolt of Thasos against Lakedaimon was in 409 8. c,, and a part of 
this decree is restored by Kohler. In 390 Archebios and Herakleides ile- 
livered Byzantion to the Athenians. A fragment recently found on the 
Akropolis seems to belong to the deeree in honor of Herakleides: the date 
js about that of the archonship of Theodotos (387/6). Herakleides receives 
not only the titles of proxenos and benefactor but other privileges and im- 
munities, The fourth decree is in favor of another declared partisan’ of 
Athens, Archonides, and dates from the first third of the fourth century. 
The following two fragments, compared with others, show that the addi- 
tion in the decrees, to the name of the orator, of the paternal name and the 
demotikon took place in $53 a.p. No, 7 is of 43/2. No, 8 is of 8738/2 
under the archon Asteios, and contains merely the title of the decree con- 
ferring a crown on the Syracusan Alketas son of Beptines. It is suggested 
that he is the son of the Septines, brother of Dionysios the elder, who was 
honored by a decree in 393.—G, Fovotres, Thessalian basreliefs (pp. 
179-87; pls. v, vi). A summary of this paper was given in News under 
titles Larisea and Pharsala in the JounNAL, vol.rv, pp.205—-6.—H. Lecat 
and G. Raper, Inecriptions of Asia Minor (pp. 187-204). ‘These inserip- 
tions were found on # trip made in May and June 1587. A summary has 
been already given in News on p. 196 of vol. rv, under Asia Minor—G. 
Covers and G. Descuamrs, [nseription of Magnesia on the Maiandroa (pp. 
204-23). This inscription is engraved on two long superposed drums 
of —— The upper one had disappeared, and its part of the inscrip- 
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tion is published from two copies previously made by natives. The text 
consists of two parts: (1) the decree proper; (2) additional information. 
The phraseology is somewhat comical: “Considering the fact that, under 
the happy reign of the Emperor Trajan Hadrian Cacsar Augustus, it is 
suitable to ameliorate and add to those things that are useful to men ; (con- 
sidering) that the use of oil is most appropriate and necessary to the body of 
man, especially of old men ; that the amount of six y¢ez of oil furnished daily 
by the city, though certainly amounting to something, is still insufficient: 
it would be well to add to it from the revenues of the gerousia as much as 
possible, and to embellish the gift of the city and make it so large that 
every one can, if possible, have a share in it. To good Fortune: It has 
been decided, ete... The amount of oil added is a daily gift of three 
xées. The three functionaries mentioned are the Acroupyes or religious 
director; the dytrypade’s or comptroller of finance, and the rpayyariacs or 
intendant. The sums necessary for the purchase of the oil are to be taken 
from certain revenues appropriated to these officers, enumerated below in 
the inseription—G. Raper, Inaeriptiona of Amorgos. The discoveries of 
the French School in Amorgos are described in the JourNAL, vol. Iv, pp. 
201-2, 350-1. No. 1, found at Austri, ia a decree of Arkesiné in honor 
of Androtion son of Andron, the Athenian, evidently the statesman known 
by his book on Athenian Annals and by Demosthenes’ addreas against him. 
As little was known of his life, this inscription is interesting. He was gov- 
ernor of Arkesiné, and lent it money without interest: this was probably 
at the time of the Social War (357-5). No. 3 is a decree of the early rv 
cent, whose object is to diminish the number of lawsuits by assuring arbi- 
tration and imposing heavy fines—H. Lecnat, Ereavations of the Akro- 
polis —V. Birann, Inseription of Laurion. See JOURNAL, vol. rv, p. 200. 

G. Descramrs and G, Covsrs, Inseriptions of the Temple of Zeus Pana- 
maros (pp. 249-73). [See, for a notice of these excavations at Stratonikeia 
in Lykia, vol. rv, p.222.] Thesacred precincts of the Panamara contained 
several temples, The most important was that of Zeus: the second that of 
Hera: the third, more difficult to assign, called the Kopvpeov, probably the 
special temple of Zeus Keysupos anciently worshipped at Halikarnassos. 
Therefore, most of the inscriptions found at Baiaea bear mainly the names 
of Zeus and Hera. On the fetes of the Komyria, Heraia and Panamareia, 
people came from all paris; consequently, many neighboring divinities 
received hospitality. The inscriptions here published are divided inte two 
classes, (1) a series of dedications to Zeus and Hera; (2) a number of ex- 
votos consecrated to other divinities. Some of the early inseriptions give 
Kapios, the true epithet of the god, while Mavapdpos is a posterior surname, 
Five of the stelai name a group of persons, Flavius Aristolaos, “ friend 
of Caesar and friend of the city,” father of Leontis who was priestess 
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with Flavius Aeneas, whose son, Titus Flavius Leon, afterwards had the 
priestly office. There follow two dedications to Zeus Kannokos (Karveixos), 
to Hera, and to Niké. The Karian idea of the direct intervention and 
real presence of the gods is evident in these votive stelai, Other divinities 
mentioned are Apollon and Artemis (whose worship was very popular in 
Karia), Demeter, Aphrodité, Hekaté, ete —G. Fovcires, Archate baarelief 
of Tyrnavo (Phalanna) (pp. 273-6; pl. xv1). This sculpture ts on the 
upper part of a small sepulchral stele of white marble: the subject is a 
youthful female figure spinning: she must have been standing, holding 
the spindle high with her left hand: only the head and neck and the hand 
holding the spindle are left. The style is extremely interesting and reminds 
of that of the two girls on the stele of Pharsala found by M. Heuzey, 
though the face lacks their vivacity of expression. Nevertheless, they 
are of the same time, i. «., the close of the v1 cent., and almost by the same 
hand—W. R. Paros, Inscriptions of Myndosa (pp, 277-83). Nos. 1 and 
9 are fragments of a list of priestessea of Artemis. No. 6 gives the exact 
name of the island, not before known: it is Pserymos—P, Foucarr, The 
gold figures of Niké of the Akropolis (pp. 283-93), Thoukydides reports 
an address by Perikles enumerating the pecuniary resources of Athens for 
the war, in which the gold statutes of Niké are probably included in the 
term fepa oxer. He it doubtless was who had the idea of transforming 
into works of art the mags of precious metals which constituted the treasure 
of the gods and the reserve of the republic. At all events, the gold Nikés 
existed before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. They are men- 
tioned in a decree probably of the year 455. An inscription found in 1587 
is the first one to mention these statues. It is at the close of an inventory 
of the treasures of the goddess different from any already known. Its 
date is slightly anterior to the Persian war. One statue is mentioned as 
already existing. The two next mentioned were made that year by the 
artists... chides and Timodemos with the gold given them by the com- 
mittee of érurrira:c. All the Nikés were not cost in the same mould, but 
differed in some details, In 407, the Atheninns were forced to melt the 
statues into money: at the close of the Peloponnesian war, part of these 
statues were restored. A second fragment, dating from about the archon- 
ehip of Eukleides, inventories one Niké, giving the weight of each part. 
The second one weighs one talent 5987 drachmas ; the weight of a third is not 
given. The date of the second Niké is very early : it existed before the date 
of inacr. No. 1, and is the same as that mentioned in it: it differs in details 
from the two new statues of the fifth cent. and that of the fourth, which 
do not bold crowns, This is a proof that one-and perhaps more of the 
statues were not cast in 407. It is supposed that these early figures were 
not placed in the Hekatompedon but in another building. There were 
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originally ten statuettes weighing on the average two talents of gold each, 
or a-total of 524 kilograms, and of a total value of over 200 talents, thus 
forming the major part of the reserve fund. Only three were in existence 
—two old and one new—shortly after the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
and it was not until long after that the orator Lykourgos procured for the 
republic the means necessary for the manufacture of the other seven. All, 
however, were taken by the tyrant Leocharea—A. L. Decatrnee, Jmpre- 
cafory inscriptions found al Carthage (pp. 294-302), In the second pagan 
cemetery of Sir-el-Djebbana were found seven leaden tablets covered with 
instriptions written with the stylus and containing imprecatory formulas. 
They are the Gnostic amuleta called abraras, and were found in sepulchral 
cippi, No. 1 contains a list of thirty horses to be cursed: No, 2, a list of 
drivers against whom the charm was to work. The following texts are 
almost illegible from the minuteness of the letters. The celestial and in- 
fernal powers are adjured to bind the members and muscles of the opposing 


drivers and their horses, to bind their limbs and stop their course, to tor- 


ture their coul and prevent them from gaining the victory.—R. Danese, 
Note on a mortgage iveription (pp. 502—5).—M. Hoiieaux, Jnseription 
of Akraiphiai (pp. 305-15). This inscription was discovered by Leake, 
and published first by Ulrichs, and then by Keil. Many phrases badly 
mutilated in their copies are made plain by this further publication.—Tu. 
Homose, Two baareliefs found at Delos (pp. 315-25; pl. xiv). The first 
relief, illustrated on pl. x1v—1, is mutilated on all sides: it represents a 
female figure seated, in a graceful position, on a stone bench, resting lightly 
on her right arm. The forme are supple, the drapery is masterly, and its 
style is that of the masters of the close of the fifth or the beginning of the 
fourth cent, The second fragment (xtv—2) is only the upper right-hand 
corner of a relief of Paroa marble on which is part of a female figure, 
probably Artemis, Both these works attest the Athenian influence at 
Delos.—G. Discuamers, Excavations in the island of Amoergos (pp. 524-7). 
See JouRNAL, rv, 201-2, 350-1.—P. F(ovcarr), A deeree of Magnesia on 
the Maiandros (pp. 328-40). The preamble of the inscription gives new in- 
formation on the little-known constitution of Magnesia on the Maiandros 
and on its calendar, It aleo makes known the college of strategoi and the 
importance of the secretary of the people—An Athenian decree (p. 391). 
This is the fragment of a decree of the tribe Erechtheis ordering an annual 
sacrifice to Poseidon and Erechtheus: it belongs to the middle of the tv 
cent.—H. Lecuat, Exeavations on the Akropolis (pp. 332-6). 

H. Lecuat, Excavations at the Petraveua. The ancient fortifications (pp. 
37-64; plxv). This account of the excavations on the site of the ancient 
walls of Eétioneia is summarized in the JounNAL, vol. rv, p.d61: of. pp. 57, 
98—Dem. Bavragz, Jnacriptions of the Atolia (pp. 358-76). With the 
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exception of Lesbos, the Aiolis has given but few epigraphical texta. Those 
here published are partly edited, partly inedited. No. 17 makes known to 
us one Menekles, an Pyrrhonian philosopher, who prides himself on having 
realized the pyrrhonian ideal of aforaria, i. ¢., of an existence serene and 
free from passions. No, 30 shows that the road from E:phesos to Pergamon, 
built in 129 B. ¢., was repaired under Vespasinn in 75 a.p. No. 22 men- 
tions several times the city of Grynion, which has been met with only in 
one other epigraphic text.—G, Foucknres, Stele of Mantineia (pp. 376-80; 
pl. tv). A description of this stele, a Dorian work of the close of the fifth 
century, is given in vol. rv, p. 360.—M. Hon.eavx, The Excavations of the 
temple of Apollon Plooe (pp. 680-404; pla. x1, x11). The two handle ofa 
large bronze basin, found in the excavations in 1885, consist of two figur- 
ines formed by the combination of a human body and the body of a bird: 
the head, bust, and arms are those of a man; the wings and tail are of a 
bird: the wings are full-spread. Similar works have been found at Van in 
Armenia, at Palestrina, Olympia, and Athens—twelve in all, The motive 
is certainly Oriental. According to Furtwiingler (Arch. Zg.. 1879, p. 181; 
Bronzef. a. OF, p. 63) its origin is Aseyrian, from the emblem of the gin 
Assur. The writer opposes this theory and supports an Egyptian origin, 
bringing forward examples of Egyptian winged divinities, part human part 
bird. The actual execution of the figurines may be Phoenician. Pl. xr 
reproduces a bronze statuette of a standing female, in which a very primi- 
tive archaiam is combined with an art already learned, delicate, and almost 
graceful: it is a transitional work. The head has hardly any traces of 
archaism.—]. N.Svonoxos, On the AEBHTES (a kind of coinage) of Krete 
and the date of the great inscription containing the laws of Gortyn (pp. 405— 
18). In supporting his view of the sixth-century date for the text of the 
Gortyn code, especially as against Kirchhoff’s date, posterior to 450, Pro- 
fessor Comparetti recently brought forward a discovery made by Dr. Halb- 
herr. In one of the archaic inecriptions of Gortyn, the fines were to be paid, 
not in staters, drachmas, triobols or obols, but in tripods (rpéreda) and cal- 
drons (A¢Syres). Not finding any Gortynian coins with either of these 
objects, Comparetti concluded that the inscriptions dated from the time 
previous to the introduction of coined money, i. 2, anterior to about 650 
B.c. These archaic inscriptions are somewhat older than the code-inscrip- 
tion, which would thus appear to belong to the sixth century, The writer 
here seeks to overthrow Comparetti’s argument by proving that a well- 
known countermark on the coins of many Kretan citica, including Gortyn 
and Knossos, is nothing else than a dees or caldron; that all the coins thus 
countermarked are staters; and that the Jehetes of the archaic inscriptions 
correspond, a8 Comparetti recognizes, with the staters of the great code- 
inscription. The earliest staters with the countermark of the Ad@ns belong 
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to the very period to which Kirchhoff assigns the great inscription. It ts 
explained, that this countermark was invented to establish, for purposes of 
convenience, a colnage common to the tribunals of the different cities of the 
island.—Ta. Homou.e,A new name of a Greek artist (pp. 419-24). This 
artist is Teletimos. He is requested by the Delians to execute statues of 
Asklepios and of queen Stratonike, who is probably the daughter of Deme- 
trios Poliorketes and wife of Seleukos L. The date may be ec. 300 B. o.— 
P. Foucart,A Latin insertption of Macedonia (pp. 424-7).—G. Dorner, 
An inacription of Pompeiopolia (pp.4258-9), The date assigned to this in- 
seription fixes that of the foundation of Pompeiopolis by Pompey, on the site 
of Soloi, after Pompey’s third taperium, i. ¢., after 67 nc. Pompeiopolis 
is the only Greek city which struck coins with the effigy of Pompey.—H.- 
Lecnat, Kreavations on the Akropolia (pp. 460-40). 

Ca. Dren., Byzantine Paintings of Southern Ftaly (pp. 441-59 ; pls. v4, 
vi, 1x,x). This paper is entitled “ The hermit grottos in the neighbor- 
hood of Brindisi.” The Terra d’ Otranto, by its geographical position, was 
a great centre of Byzantine influence, and a home for Greek colonists. It 
contained a very large number of flourishing monasteries of the Basilian 
order. The great undulating plain is cut up at every step by numerous 
crevasses called gravine, sometimes several kilometers long, with rugged 
sides and full of rocks and boulders. In their slopes are thousands of natural 
grottos, which early served as a refuge in times of danger. Here the Greek 
monks established themselves and founded chapels and sanctuaries that were 
much frequented. A number of early paintings in the sanctuaries of the 
region of Brindisi are here described, (1) The erypt of 5. Giovanni near 
S. Vito, where are paintings of the native art of the xn and X1v centuries, 
and fine Byzantine paintings of a moch earlier date. Here, as often else- 
where, the decoration*has been periodically renewed. (2) Near it is the 
erypt of 8. Biagio with pictures of the greatest importance. The date of 
some of these paintings is 1197; they were executed by master Daniel under 
the Aegoumenos Benedict. The chapel was partly re-decorated in the xtv 
century.—B. Laryscuew, The priestly regulations of Mykonos (pp. 459-65). 
The inseription here republished contains the regulations for sacrifices in 
this island. Some better readings are proposed —Tu. Homose, On the 
base of a atatue (from Delos) bearing the signature of an artist and decorated 
with reliefs (pp. 463-79; pl.xim). This triangular marble base has remains 
of the feet of a nude standing male figure slightly advancing his left leg. 
On it is. a very archaic inscription which reads: Fi Jucapridys : |w'd : viene : 
ho | Néhowos: roludras: “ Iphikartides of Naxos made and dedicated me.” 
The statue is probably that of Apollon, The base has two gorgoneia and 
a ram-head at the corners, of an extremely rude and summary archaic style 
of the close of the vi1 or the beginning of the vi cent. The study of the 
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Naxian alphabet also indicates the possibility of as early a date as the vi 
cent. Another early sign is that the boustrophedon inscription begins on 
the right according to Phoenician traditions, It is interesting to compare 
with it the Artemis of Nikandra, This base of Deloa gives the earlieat 
known artist's signature, anterior to that of Mikkiades and Archermos— 
G. DescHamps and G, Covers, Inseriptions of the temple of Zeus Panamaros 
(contin.; pp. 479-90), Among the inscriptions are many dedications of 
hair to the god. It was the custom to place in the temple or in the sacred 
enclosure a smal! stone-coffer in the shape of a stele, and to place the hair 
consecrated in a cavity cut in one side, often closed up by a thin piece of 
marble: the dedicatory inseription was engraved on a rectangular cartouche 
between two cornices. Sometimes the same stele is used for the ex-volos 
of several persons. Traces of a similar custom of offering hair are found 
at Athens, Argos, Delphoi, Delos, Megara, Troizen, Titané (Sikyonin), 
Paros, Thebes, Phigaleia, Hierapolis (Syria), Alexandreia and Prousa. In 
almost all worships the sacrifice of the hair was considered meritorious and 
agreeable to the divinity. This custom is found in Egypt, and also, in a 
marked way, among the ancient Arabs. But there has never been found 
80 large and precise a series of dedications as at this Karian temple. It is 
suggested that there was some connection between hair-offering and the fetes 
ofthe Komyria. Sixty-one inscriptions are given —E. Portier, Thearchaie. 
vases with reliefs in Greek countries (pp. 491-509). On archaic Etrusean 
black and red ware are two kinds of decoration in relief: (1) the earliest 
kind was made by rolling a cylindrical mould or stamp over the soft clay, 
producing a narrow band of figures or animals repeated ad lib.; (2) the 
later kind, made by means of isolated moulds, represented single heads or 
figures, thus ensuring greater variety. Two questions arise: (1) Did the 
Etruscans invent archaic vases with relief? (2) Admitting even the imi- 
tation of foreign models, Are the works found in Etrusean necropoli of 
native manufacture? The second subject has recently been discussed be- 
tween MM. Locschecke and Kékulé, and is here set aside, In aceord with 
Loeschcke, the writer not only takes away from the Etruseans the inven- 
tion of the technique, but also denies that they manufactured the great mass 
of these vases; affirming, on the contrary, their Sicilian provenance, per- 
haps from Syracuse, where they wore derived from Greece itself. This view 
is supported by the publication of a large archaic vase with reliefs, found 
on the Akropolis in 1887, and by an enumeration of other examples from 
different parte of Greece, one of the most important being from Tanagra, 
now in the Louvre. Many more of an extremely carly date come from the 
islands: Kythnos, Tenos, K rete, Rhodos, K yproa, Notes are added on finds 
in Karia and the Troad. The conclusions are, (1) that the Italian manu- 
facturers, Etruscans and Sicilians, had Greek models and invented nothing; 
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(2) that, in the history of Greek keramice from the beginning down to the 
fifth cent.,a large share belongs to the technique in reliet—M. Houunaux, 
Address of Nero at Corinth, giving the Greeks their liberty (pp. 510-28), A 
note on this address is given in vol. tv, p.491. Lines 1-6 contain the cir- 
eular addressed by the Emperor Nero to the Greeks, ordering them to 
assemble on Nov. 28, 67 (7) a.m. at Corinth, Lines 7-26 have the official 
text of the Emperor's address delivered at that date: lines 27-58, the de- 
eree in honor of Nero, voted by the city of Akraiphia on the proposition of 
Epaminondas, high-priest for life of the Augusti and of Nero, It would 
seem as if the cause for this was the enthusiastic reception which the Greeks 
had given him on his Achaian visit, when they humored all his follies and 
tickled his vanity. This address is the only record of the style and eloquence 
of the emperor. A. L. F., In 


BULLETTINO, DELL’ IMP. ISTITUTO ARCHEOLOGICO GERMAN- 
ICO, SEZIONE ROMANA, Vol. TI. No. 2.—H. Heyvvemann, Cbser- 
vations on the death of Priam and Astyanar (pp. 101-12; pl. m1). In the 
Museum at Florence is a small slab in relief, coming originally from Greece 
and known to collectors as early as the xvm cent. It is singular as be- 
ing the only example of a Greek relief used in the Roman period a5 a sepul- 
chral relief. On the altar where Priam is being killed, the following Latin 
inscription wes added towards 200 4.p.: Aurelia Seeunda| ae viva feout wilt 
ef svia, The relief representa Priam seated on the altar of Zeus Herkeios 
defending himself against Neoptolemos, who seizes him by the head and 
grasps his sword, while further on the altar kneels Hecuba with both arms 
extended. The conception and composition full of patho and dramatic 
action reminds of the frieze of Phigaleia, and the original composition, of 
which this appears to be a copy, may be assigned to the close of the fifth 
cent. H.C. Vase-paintings represent Priam in the act of fleeing toward the 
altar, or seated upon it waiting quietly the approach of Neoptolemos. <A 
red-figured vase of severe style represents the death of Astyanax, held by 
the hair, Two other vases of the black-figured style represent Priam 
already wounded and dying. There are two modes of representing the 
death in ancient art, one with and one without Astyanax.—Pawv1, WoL- 
TERS, Contributions to Greek Tconagraphy (pp. 114-19; pl.iv). In this 
paper, entitled Ancarpamos, W. examines a well-known fine buat from 
the villa at Herculaneum usually called, since Winckelmann’s time, a bust 
of Archimedes, on account of a very indistinct inscription painted upon it, 
W.. reads tho letters APXIAAMOC, and believes the portrait to be that of 
Archidamos III, son of Agesilaos king of Sparta, who first fought after 
the battle of Leuktra and fell on the very day of the battle of Chaironeia, 
A statue was dedicated to him at Olympia by the Lakedaimonians ( Paus. 
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VE 4. 9); another, aleo ot Olympia, perhaps by the grateful Tarentines. 
This bust may be copied from one of these—A. Mav, Excavations of Pom- 
pen. Tombs of the Via Nucerina (pp. 120-49). The Street of Tombs here 
deseribed has already been noticed in vols, 11, p. 484, 11, 153, and rv, 104—5. 
Tt is only neceseary to add, that architecturally these tombs may be divided 
into two classes: one, simple (Nos. 1, 3,5) with or without angular pilas- 
ters; the other, richer (Nos. 2, 4, 6) with angular columns and half col- 
umna, this class being Inter. AI! belong to the rite of cremation.—Ca. 
Hoe.ses, Aemarks on the architecture of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
(pp. 150-5), In view of the searcity of information regarding this impor- 
tant monument, the writer calle attention to two drawings in the Uffizi at 
Florence, one, surely, the other, probably, executed by Antonio da San- 
gallo the younger. One represents a column, the other a cornice said to 
have been brought from the temple of the Olympian Zeus by Sulla for the 
Capitoline temple. The fine Corinthian cornice is simpler than those of 
the second and third centuries, and by means of it several theories are ad- 
vanced regarding the architecture of the temple. 

No. $.—F. Dower, Fragments of vases from Kyme in Atolia (pp. 159- 
80). The fragments were found at Kyme in 1880, and belong mainly to 
vases similar to both the Corinthian and the early-lonian styles. Although 
the types are distinctly archaic and the technique early-archaic, the period 
may not be earlier than the Persian wars; for some positions, like that of the 
half-torned Seilenos, are unknown to strictly archaic art. They are inter- 
eating examples of a distinctive style belonging to part of Asia Minor and 
developing on a parallel line with the Rhodian keramics, This is a fur- 
ther proof that the forerunners of Attic painting are to be sought not only 
in Corinth but in Asia Minor. A study is then made of the Ionian mo- 
tives used in these vases from Kyme, and a catalogue of comparative monu- 
ments is given. The nearest in style are vases found at Caere, evidently 
imported, of Ionian style with Rhodian influence and acquaintance with 
Egypt. The Kyme vases are of importance as aids in settling the ditiicult 
question: What early vases found in Italy are foreign imports, and what 
are native imitations.—A. Mau, Ereavations of Pompeti 1886-88 (pp. 181- 
207; pl. vu). The excavations were limited to two points: (1) the row 
of houses extending on the s. limite of the city, from the triangular forum 
towards the basilica, and the houses called “of Championnet” (Ina, vin. 2); 
(2) Jnaula x1.7 to the east of the house called “del Centenario” (Jna, rx. 6), 
This paper deals with Ina. vit. 2. House 25 remains essentially in its 
present form from the Samnite period (tufa period), but was rebuilt in 
alternate courses of brick and stone: the style of decorations show this 
reconstruction to have taken place in the last period. The atrium is tetra- 
style and Ionic. The next house, Nos. 26-27, goes back to the same early 
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period, with later reconstruction not later than the third decorative style, 
ie, about 50 a.m, It is remarkable for a series of eubterranean cham- 
bers. The following house, Nos. 22-24, is a small bathing establishment, 
described in the News on p. 219. The adjacent construction (No. 21) has 
not yet been completely excavated, but it is already evident that it was 
rebuilt before the construction of the bathing establishment, to which, how- 
ever, the rooms to the left of its atrium were added, The decoration has 
entirely disappeared. In the atrium lie fragments of marble columns and 
architraves.—Ca. Hittses, The site and inseriptions of the Schola Xantha 
in the Roman Forum (pp. 208-32; pl. vir). The magistrates of Repub- 
lican Rome who had charge of the finances and archives had offices by 
the Roman forum. All these have disappeared without trace. In the 
middle of the xvi cent. a small building entirely of marble and in perfect 
preservation was excavated near the temple of Saturn and immediately 
destroyed. This echola has heen variously placed by archeologists. The 
writer, by an ingenious connection with the known position of the base of 
Stilicho’s statue and a paseage of Ligorio, is able to place the building with 
relative certainty on the s, side of the restra, between them and the Via 
Sacra, facing the latter, The reconstruction of the epigraphic texts is more 
difficult, as none of the four early writers—three of them contemporary 
with the discovery—report the entire texte. The exact name of the build- 
ing is: achola scribarum (ibreriorum et pracconum aedilinm curulium, The 
writer is opposed to the common theory, that the restoration by Bebryx 
Drusianus and A, Fabius Xanthus was as late as the middle of the third 
century, and assigns it to the time of Caracalla, In support of this, he 
gives a list, showing that the double names of servi and liberti of the house 
of Augustus disappear after Trajan. A restoration of the various inserip- 
tions to their conjectured positions, and with various readings, is given.— 
Miscettanies. .J. Six, Kleophrades, son of Amagis, An examination of 
a vase in the Due de Luynes’ collection in Paris ( Vases peints, p. 24) shows 
that it was not executed by an Amagis, as the inscription cannot read 
AMAS[is: &pad]2[«, on account of there bemg no room for a letter be- 
tween the lust = and the three dots. Consequently, there is no Amasis IT 
(Klein, Meistersiq., p.149), The inscription may be completed ns follows: 
KVFEOPRAAES : EPOIEZER : AMAZ[IO2: HVV]=: This is, then, 
the work of a son of Amusis, Amasia himself seems to have been the first 
to paint in red figurea, and founded that school: this view is supported by 
the De Luynes amphora in which the black and red-figure techniques are 
combined, On account of Amnasis’ connection with Egypt and perhaps 
with Naukratis, there would be « strong inference in favor of the rise of 
the Attic red-figured style under foreign influence—E, Pererses, The 
theatre of Tauromenion, These remarks were written after a short visit 
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to the theatre, for the purpose of showing that it is worthy of more care- 
ful study than has heretofore been given to it—F. Ritun, Representation 
of a dolmen on a painting in Pompeii. It is suggzested that the fresco in 
the National Museum, Naples, marked xxxv1, 90-42, with the punishment 
of Dirke, contains the representation of a dolmen. 

No, 4.—G, Jarra, The rivalry of Thamyris and the Musea (pp. 239-53 ; 
pl.ix). This vase had been published by Michaelis na early as 1865, and 
his drawing has been since reproduced by Comparetti and Baumeister: but 
all these writers, including alao EK. Pottier ( Ceram. de la (r., p. 359, pl. v1), 
are ignorant of the present existence and ownership of the vase. Michaelis’ 
drawing also is incorrect in some details, Hence the present publication. 
The writer opposes Michaelis, who considered the group of three female 
figures with erotes to be Sappho, Aphrodite and Peitho, and denies the 
presence of Sappho, the sole reason for which is the existence of the in- 
scription 2AQ. This explanation is considered forced and not justified by 
myth, legend, art, or literature. He adheres to Furtwiingler's opinion, that 
these are Aphrodite, Peitho, Paregoros with Eros, Pothos and Himeros, in- 
spiring Thamyris. The attitude of Apollon and the Muses towards Thamy- 
ris is evidently one of hostility —A. Micnaenis, The antiquities of the city of 
Rome described by Nicholas Mujfel (pp.254-76). Nicholas Muffel of Niirn- 
berg visited Rome in 1452 in the suite of the Emperor Frederick IIT, whose 
crown jewels he carried, in view of the coronation by Pope NicholasV. The 
relation of his journey was published by W.Vogt in 1876 in vol. cxxvimi 
of the Bibliothek des fitterarischen Vereina in Stutlgart, but it has been very 
little noticed. It merits greater attention, especially on account of the very 
detailed description of the seven principal basilicas and the ancient monu- 
ments, given especially at the close of the report. He appears to have 
carefully digested Poggio's dialogue de varietate fortunae. The text is here 
republished with some omissions —F, Sripsiczna, The archaic statuette of 
Artemis from Pompeti (pp. 277-302; pl. x). The numerous recent discov- 
éries of archaic statuary will strongly affect our views regarding the group 
of sculptures usually termed “ archaistic.” It will be reeognized that these 
are just as much copies of genuinely archaic works as the well-known repro- 
ductions of sculptures of the masters of the classic period, and they will 
thus help to reconstruct the history of early Greek art. Such «a work the 
writer sees in a statuette of Artemis, hunting, found in 1760 in the lemypiatle 
of a house in Pompeii. Its base and colors were then perfeetly preserved. 
The height of the figure is 1,078 met, The upper and lower part of the 
quiver, the attribute in the left hand, and bits of the diadem are missing, 
ns are also pieces of the gurments, ee. The original of this work may he 
assigned to the time of the Persian wars, the copy being made in the early 
imperial period. The figure is represented as advancing rapidly with eager 
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eyes fixed on the distance, raising her long chiton with her right hand. 
There is great similarity to the Niké figures of the Chios-Attic archaic 
school. The archaic character of the different parts is discussed in detail. 

A good proof of this being a copy of an archaic original is found ina rep 
lies at Venice from the Grimani collection. A wall- painting of the time of 
Augustus, reproducing the same figure, was found in the Farnesina gar- 
dens, The bow held in the left hand leads one to restore the same in the 
hand of the statue. This is supported by several coins reproducing the 
so-called Sicilian Artemis. Pausanias (v1. 18.9) describes at Patrai a 
statue of Artemis by Menaichmos and Soidas, artists of Naupaktos, trans- 
ported there from Kalydon by Augustus. This is considered to be possibly 
the original of the Pompeian atatue.—E. Pererses, Commodus and Tritons 
(pp.303-11). An elegant bast of Commodusin the new Capitoline Museum, 
supposed to have no connection with the two tritons placed near it, isshown 
to have formed their centre-piece, instead of a Neptune, as had been sug- 
gested. On sarcophagi, tritons and other mythical creatures are often rep- 
resented holding a circle with the portrait-head or hends of the deceased. 
The bust seems to have been held directly by the tritons, and the entire eom- 
position would thus very ensily be fitted into a gable.—T. Momaann, Letter 
to C. Huelsen, supporting his demonstration of the disuse of double names 
of servi und fiberti after Trajan. A. 1. F., dm. 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1585, Nos. 7-8.—H. Deananec, The 
Palace of the Cesars on the Palatine (pp. 145-63; pls. 21, 22, 23) (contin.). 
The constructions under Augustus are first studied, then the buildings of 
Tiberius and Caligula and the imperial palace up to the time of the Flavii, 
then the palace of Domitian. These include the house of Augustus, the 
temple of Apollo of the Palatine, the temple of Vesta of the Palatine, and 
the library of Apollo, the palaces of Tiberius, Caligula and Nero, and the 
palace of Domitian. In the latter, the entrance, the tablinum, the lara- 
rium, dasiliea, the communications with the palace of Tiberius, and the 
tribunals are specially studied. The restored plan of M. Deglane evinces 
careful study of previous restorations as well as of the existing remains. 
L. Courason, A sculpture from the church of La Chaise-Dieu (pp. 164-6; 
pl. 24). The church of La Chaise has many features in common with for- 
eign churches, but the faeade is more truly national, especially the sculp- 
tured portal with its triple row of archivolts figured with musical angels, 
patriarchs and prophets, apostles and doctors. The seulptured prophet 
here reproduced belongs to the great current of French art formed in Paris 
under Flemish influence during the second half of the x1v eentury.—E. 
Portier, Studies in Greek Keramica (pp. 167-81; pls. 25, 26), 1. Vases 
with artista’ signatures, In the Gazette Arch, for 1877, M. Pottier increased 
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the series of known signed vases by adding those of the Ravestein Museum, 
Brussels, He now adds a number from the Louvre, contributing also new 
bibliographical material to supplement the work of Prof. Klein, Die grie- 
chischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen. The new names of artists are Diko- 
pheles, Greece; Menaidas, Boiotia; Aischines, Athens: Kallis, Athens; 
Oreibelos, Athens; Xenotimes, Italy. New vases by artists already known 
are also added. tt. Acquisitions by the Louvre. An enumeration of about 
150 figurines and vases acquired by the Louvre from Feb. 1886 to Jan. 
1888, classified as of the styles of Asia Minor, of Krete, of the Cyrenaica, 
Greek (Attic, Boiotian, N. Greece, Lokris, Eretria) and [talic.—Drevna- 
roy, Notes on the tandard culita of Persia and Chaldaea (pp. 182-92; 
pl. 27). In the Cabinet dea Médailles there is a black-marble rule covered 
with cuneiform characters. It was brought to Europe in the xvi century. 
The inseription reads: “Tam Darius the great king, son of Hystaspes the 
Achemenid.” It seems to be a standard measure, corresponding to a half 
cubit, Its length is 0.2656 m, The eubit deduced from other measure- 
ments is found to be 0.5311 m., = sufficiently exact correspondence, 

Nos. 9-10.— J. Stx, Archaic Vases with polychromatic figures on a black 
background (pp. 193-210; pls. 28, 29). The fact that Furtwangler, in 
his catalogue of vases in the Berlin Museum, classifies these polychromatic 
vases with the red-figured, and Koumanoudis, in the Arehwological Mu- 
seum at Athens, classes them with the black-figured, is only an apparent 
contradiction, as the style covered both periods. Forty-five vases of the 
archaic period are here studied. Of these, seventeen come from Greece 
proper, eleven from Magna Graecia, three from Vulei, four from Italy 
(possibly Etruscan), and nine are of uncertain provenance, It is not pos- 
sible to state the exact number found in Athens or in Attika, but it seems 
to be large enough to make it reasonably certain that they were all. made 
in the workshops of Athens —H, Dreatann, The Palace of the Corsara on 
the Palatine (contin. and end: pp. 211-24; pls. 21, 22, 25, 30). Con- 
tinuing his survey of the constructions, the writer describes (8) the peri- 
stylinm, a rectingle of over 3000 aq. meters, decorated on all four sides 
with a portico of channelled columns, As one faces the triclinium, the 
right side led to eight halls, surrounding a central octagon, of small dimen- 
sions but varied in shape, and which may be considered as summer halls 
or zelae aestreales. The peristyle of the Flavian palace joined on to the 
house of Augustus (9), and under it were buried, when the level was raised, 
some halls (10) built at the end of the Republican period. From the peri- 
style opened out a large and sumptuous triclinium (11) with a nymphaeum 
on either side, connected on the one side with the aedes Jovis Victoria and 
on the other with the house of Augustua, Next came the Bibliotheca and the 
Academia (13), the stadium of Domitian (14), the imperial tribune (15), 
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and, in front of it, the portico of the stadium (16).—M. Contiaxon, Fune- 
rary plagues in painted terracotta found at Athena (pp. 225-32; pl. 31). 
These plaques, now in the Museum of Berlin, were found at Athens, in 
1872, in the tomb of a woman. They are in the archaic Attic style, and 
are covered with painted funerary scenes. The fragments belong to a 
series of twelve plaques of unusual size, 0.37 cent. high by 0.43 cent, long: 
contrary to the usual custom they haye no holes for suspension, The 
direction of the painted maeanders indicates that they formed two distinct 
series arranged as frieves. They are of extreme interest for the study of 
the funeral rites in Attika, because they represent, with details not to be 
found in vase-paintings, the successive acts in the ceremonies: (1) the ex- 
position of the body (xpéHeris) and the mourning; (2) continuance of the 
mourning; (3) seene in the women’s apartments; (4) transportation of 
the body (¢eopa); (5) the funeral procession, including men and women 
on foot, chariots, and horsemen, The conception and execution of these 
seenes i4 fine. Their date is thought to be about 4550 or 540—Jors- 
Lampert, The inscriptions (Rebus and Enigmas) of the church of Saint- 
Grégoire-du-Viewre (pp. 253-44; pls. 32,33). The writer sees, in these 
peculiar figured drawings and inseriptions on this church-wall of the end 
of the xvi century, signs of free-magonry and of protestant enmity to catholi- 
ciem—A. pe Cuampraux and P. Gaveneny, Works of architecture and 
sculpture executed for Jean de France, due de Berry (contin. : pp. 245-54 ; 
pl. 34). This ch. vir treats of the duke’s tomb. During his lifetime he 
made several efforts to erect a monument to himself, and even went so far 
as to build at Bourges the Sainte Chapelle, begun in 1392 and finished in 
1405, which he regarded as a mausoleum. His death took place, how- 
ever, before his monument was begun, and the English wars, the penury 
of the royal treasury, ele., prevented the carrying out of the project until 
1450. Before this, Jehan de Cambray, the duke's tmagier, had executed 
the effigy of his master. The life and family of Jehan de Cambray are 
studied, as well as his works, and his style is judged to be Burgundian. 
In fact he was one of the best pupils of the famous André de Beauneveu. 
Tn 1453, when King René visited Bourges, Estienne Bobillet and Paoul 
de Moaelemen are mentioned as the seulptors working on the tomb: at 
least one of these artists is Flemish, and this explains the style of the 
monument, They executed the ornamental part of the sarcophagus and 
the surrounding statuettes. The name of Paul Mosselmann was alrendy 
known: that of Etienne Bobillet is new. An exewrsus is made in order 
to narrate the history of the execution of the stalls of the cathedral of 
Rouen, in part executed by Mosselmann. The tomb of the due de Berry 
was finished about 1457, and occupied for three centuries the centre of 
the choir of the Sainte-Chapelle, until the building was demolished in 
8 
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1757, when it was taken to the cathedral—A. Vercourre, Note on a 
piece of pottery with bilingual inseription (pp. 255-6). This fragment was 
found at Soussa and bears, on one side, a Latin inscription (PHER|) and, 
on the other, a neo-Punic inseription of doubtful reading —CHronique.— 
BisLIOGRAPHY. 

Nos. 11-12.—.J. N. Svorowos, Oidyeseus among the Arkadians, and the 
Telegoneia of Eugammon (pp. 257-80; pl. 35), The coinage of Arkadia 
offers numerous examples of the use of types of coins referring to local myths 
concerning Artemis, Arkas, Paso, Herakles, ete. This article refers to simi- 
lar types on some coins from Mantineia the meaning of which has thus far 
escaped the numismatists and archeologists, Several of these coins ex- 
hibit the figure of a man carrying what appeared to be a spear or har- 
poon. Homer ( Odyss. x1, 121-34) shows this to be Odysseus, at the 
moment when he meets the predicted wayfarer and plants his “shapen 
oar” in the earth and sacrifices to Poseidon. This interpretation is sub- 
stantiated by correspondences of the coins of Mantineia with the continu- 
ation of the story of Odysseus in the Telegoneia of Eugammon. The con- 
clusions are thus summarized by the author: “A single coin enables us to 
comprehend, for the first time after so many centuries, what was the people 
indicated by the great poet in one of the most interesting rhapeodies of his 
epic; it enables us to avoid ancient and modern misinterpretations; to un- 
derstand the spirit and the series of facta of an epic which constitutes the 
continuation of the Odyssey; to recognize the very interesting costume with 
which they were clothed who went down to consult Trophonios; it shows 
us the as yet unknown form of the Arepides of Lebadeia; it gives us the 
correct interpretation of one of the rarest and most interesting of engraved 
stones; it enables us to understand why in Arkadia and not elsewhere there 
are so many legends about the end of the life of Odysseus; in this coin, we 
possess & Monument commemorative of the famous battle of Leuktra and 
of the reconstruction of Mantineia under the advice and support of Epami- 
nondas the noblest of ancient generals; the exact date of the coin is known, 
@ circumstance of importance for the chronological classification of the coins 
of the entire Peloponnesos.”—J. 81x, Archate Vases with polyehromatic figures 
on a black background (contin. and end: pp. 281-94; pls. 28,29). If doubts 
may be cast upon the provenance of the group of vases previously described, 
the same cannot be said of those which form the subject of the present paper, 
as they are undoubtedly of Athenian origin. The painting isin general poor, 
but the potter's work excellent. The little paterae, about twenty centimeters 
in diameter, are light, smooth, and often have the black varnish most suc- 
cessfully applied. As characteristic marks, may be mentioned, that the 
figures painted on the inner side have always their heads toward the centre 
and feet toward the border; and that the omphalos‘is often surrounded 
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with radiating marks painted with greater carelessness than the rest. Simi- 
lar careless marks sometimes form the band which enclosesthe subject-paint- 
ing. A strong resemblance was first observed between a fragment from the 
Athenian akropolis and the pottery of Naukratis. Now that more than 
thirty such fragments have been found on the Akropolis, the presumption 
is very strong in favor of a date prior to the Median wars, Epigraphic evi- 
dence establishes this conclusion —G, Duvi.esers, Palian Binding of the xv 
century in silver niella (pp. 295-8; pls. 37,38). Of all the known nielli, 
the book-covers here reproduced are the largest; measuring 0.415 * 0.295 
met. They are now in the possession of Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild of 
Vienna, and appear to have once belonged to the Vatican collections sold 
in 1798. As they are of Italian workmanship and contain the arms of the 
French Cardinal Jean Ballue, it seems not improbable that they covered 
an evangelarium to be presented to the Cardinal shortly after his nomi- 
nation to the office in 1464, but that, owing to the Cardinal's unfortunate 
career, it could not be presented, and found its way naturally to the library 
of the Vatican.—Maunice Prov, Carlovingian inscriptions in the erypts of 
Saint-Germain at Aurerre (pp. 299-203), The monk Raoul Glaber relates 
that, during his stay in the abbey of Saint-Germain at Auxerre, he was 
invited, about the year 1002, to restore the inscriptions of about 22 altars. 
These epitaphs cannot be earlier than 859, the year when the crypts were 
finished and the body of Saint-Germain transported there. The work of 
Raoul can hardly have been more than refreshing the color of the inscrip- 
tions —E, Baneion, Applied bronze figures in the Cabinet dea Médailles 
(pp. 804-7; pl. 56), Two bronze figures in relief in the Cabinet des Mé- 
dailles,in Paris, which belonged to Foucault's collections and were placed 
in 1727 in the Codinet du Kot, appear to have been detached from a series 
of figures in applied relief which formed a procession similar to the Pana- 
thenaia, or rather a nuptial procession of gods and goddesses analogous to 
those decorating the sarcophagus of the Villa Albani (marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis) and the circular altar at Corinth, which are Graeco-Roman 
copies of works of the fifth century. These two bronzes are themselves 
archaistic, and seem to represent Hebe and Hera.—E. Moursrer, The 
chalice of the Abbot Palagius at the Museum of the Louvre (pp, 308-11 ; pl. 
ov). This well-known chalice was recently purchased by the Louvre: it 
is of silver partly gilt: the globe which is placed between the conical foot 
and the hemispherical bowl is cast and chiselled, and has the symbols of 
the Evangelists in relief. The inscription on the foot reads:  Pelagius 
abbas me fecit ad honorem a(an)e(f)i Jacobi ap(oste)li, It is accompanied 
by its patena. The place of manufacture is evidently Spain, The name 
Pelagius is especially common in Gallicia and the Asturins, In style, it 
would belong to the xi cent, if it were French, but Spain was behind 
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France in progress, and this work probably dates from the first half of 
the xu century. A. Hers,A Kelfiberian dieh tn terracotta diseovered at 
Segovia (pp. 312-20; pl. 40). At the beginning of 1888, this plate in red 
terracotta covered with a black varnish was found at Segovia. It is 48 cen- 
tim. in diameter, and has two inscriptions in Keltiberian characters. It 
seema to be unique, and is now in the posseasion of M. Stanislas Baron. It 
has been considered a forgery, partly because it was not found in the region 
where “ Hispano-Moorish” pottery was manufactured. The date is sup- 
posed to be the beginning of the reign of Augustus, and the place of manu- 
facture the south of Spain. Theinscriptions are compared with the bilingual 
ooins of the Balearic Islands and with thoee of Abdera, Oba, Lascuta, Asido, 
ete, Only on some of the coins of the Turdetani are the inscriptions retrograde, 
ason the plate. A comparative table, on the basis of the Hebrew alphabet, 
is given of the characters of the dish compared with those of the Iberian 
and Turdetanian alphabets; and other tables of the values of the characters 
of the internal and external dish-inscriptions. No attempt is made at a 
philological explanation.—iwoex.—CHroniQue.— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ALLAN MARQUAND., 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. IIL. 
1888. No. 4.—H. BorrMayn, Stelai for votive offerings on the A kropolis at 
Athens (30 cuts). The shafts of these stelai are round, polygonal, or four- 
sided, sometimes square, sometimes oblong. The shape of the capitals de- 
pends upon that of the offerings they are intended to support. The capi- 
tals are of all kinds, Doric, Ionic, and cup-shaped. The ornamentation 
is executed in colors, mostly blue, red, and gray. Inscriptions are gener- 
ally colored red. The round columns are sometimes fluted: the flutes 
are always shallow, and have sharp dividing lines whether the capital be 
Dorie or Ionic. The top of the shaft is hewn down to a comparatively 
small size, and fits into a hole in the capital, where it is fastened with lead. 
This is like wood construction, except that wooden beams would be fas- 
tened with pegs instead of melted lead. In general, these stelai confirm 
the recent theories concerning the origin of Doric as well as [onic archi- 
tectural forms from wooden prototypes. These stelai were probably placed 
so high that the tops of the capitals, which are often but roughly finished, 
were invisible —F, Ivaoor-BLumur, Figures on ancient coins (pl. 9 rep- 
resenting 29 coins). 1. Praying and supplicating figures. A late Tyrian 
coin represents a woman stretching out her hands in prayer to the temple 
of Melkart. Two Sikyonian coins (of Julia Domna and Fulvia Plautilla) 
represent a youth with garland on his head, his hands raised in prayer. 
Two coins of Magnesia in Lydia have the same type. The youth is pro- 
bably returning thanks for an athletic victory. A Corinthian coin of 
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Antoninus Pius represents Melikertes standing on a dolphin and praying. 
Three coins of Nikaia (Commodus) represent the infant Dionysos sitting 
in a basket, and stretching out his arms. Similar gestures of prayer are 
seen on coins with representations of Eros and Aphrodite, of the infant 
Dionysos, of Arkas, and of children, 1. Myths of Zeus. Two Laodicean 
coins of Marcus Aurelius represent respectively the infant Zeus with Rhea 
and Adrasteia and with Adrasteia and the Korybantes. m1. The Judg- 
ment of Poris. Coins of Skepeis, Ilion, Tarsos, and Alexandreia represent 
the judgment of Paris. tv. The Legend of the Foundation of Ephesus. 
Three Ephesian coins represent the mountain-deity Mefur, a mountain, 
and a stricken boar. v. Mouwntain-deities, Mountains, Nymphe, On the 
coins of Laodikeia, Skepsis, and Ephesos above-mentioned, mountain-deities 
are depicted. A coin of Synnada represents Kybele and a recumbent moun- 
tain-god. A coin of Dokimia represents the mountain Persis and Kybele, 
A coin of Kyzikos represents a nymph and a satyr—A. FurtwAxc.er, 
Studies on Gems with Artists’ Inscriptions, 11. Gems with Artists’ Inserip- 
fions in various Collections (contin.: pls. 10, 11; 8 inseriptions in fnesimile). 
The Paris amethyst with the so-called head of Maecenas is not an original 
work of Dicskourides, but a work of the later part of the xvi or of the 
Xvit century. <A second copy is in Berlin. Four gems with the inserip- 
tion COAGONOC represent the same head, and are doubtless copies of a 
lost gem by an artist Sofon, The head is that of Cicero. Three modern 
copies (two in the British Museum and one in Rome) exist of « lost gem 
by Dioskourides representing the head of Julius Cusar. Three gems rep- 
resenting Augustus are not by Dicskourides, but are modern, The same 
is true of the Perseus in Naples, All other known gems ascribed to Dioa- 
kourides (except those mentioned in the previous article) are manifest 
forgeries. Eutyehes and Hesophilos, sons of Dioskourides, have left each 
one gem, here described. Three gems by Hyllos, a third son, are deseribed. 
Of Solon only two genuine works are known to exist. All others are imi- 
tations. Works by Felix, Polykleitoa, and Gnaioe are discussed. All these 
artists worked in the style of Dioskourides. Are described and published 
gems by Agathungelos, Mykon, Saturninus, Epitynchanos, Euodos, Apol- 
fonios, Pamphilos, Teukros, Anteros,and Philemon, To judge from the por- 
traits which they represent, these artists belong to the early Empire — 
J. Borntav, Boiotian Vases (36 cuts). A catalogue is given of a clase of 
vases from early Bototion tombs. 655 are wide dishes with or without a 
standard or foot; the remaining 17 are of various forms. Idols of similar 
technique are discussed, and three are published. These vases are of light, 
loose clay, and made on the wheel. The decoration is “geometrical” and 
“orientalizing.” The “geometrical” part resembles that of the “ proto- 
Corinthian ” style, rather than that of the “ Dipylon ” style, which latter 
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derived its ornaments in great mensure from the Mykenaian style. The 
" orientalizing ” parts of these Boiotian vases renched Boiotia by way of 
Chalkis, The vases belong to the vu century B. ¢,, but cannot as yet be 
more accurately dated.—In an appendix (12 cute) are described objects of 
bronze found in the Boiotian graves. The objects comprise fibulae, rings, 
bracelets, efe¢—E. Peasice, On the Cheat of Kypaelos and the Amyklaian 
Throne. Paueanias describes the first, third, and fifth yapec of the chest 
of Kypselos from right to left, the second and fourth from left to right. 
He describes (v. 17.9) Herakles in the description of the funeral games 
of Pelins. This figure belongs in the preceding scene, the departure of 
Amphiaraos, and is not Herakles but « crouching figure holding the horses 
of Amphiaracs. The staif held by this figure may have been mistaken 
for the elub of Heraklea. This figure is found on Corinthian vases with 
representations of the departure of Herakles. So, too, the house mentioned 
at this point by Pausanias occurs on Corinthian vases. Comparison of 
Pausamas’ description of the chest with vase-paintings strengthens the 
probability that the chest was of Corinthian workmanship. The division 
of the first, second, fourth, and fifth yapa: into scenes of equal size divided 
by triglyphs (Klein, Sitsungeber. d. Wien, Akad., vol. 108, pp, 51-83) 
impossible, for the scenes contain various numbers of persons, and cannot 
be reduced to the same size. Besides, if the scenes were divided by tri- 
glyphs, Pauzanias could not attribute any figure to ascene to which it did not 
belong. One such false attribution (v.17. 11), by which Iolaos is removed 
from the scene of the Hydra and made victor in a chariot race, is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and « second is pointed out above, In his deserip- 
tion of the Amyklainn Throne, Pausanias (1. 18.11) mentions, in order, 
Herakles in combat with Thourios, Tyndareos with Eurytos, and the rape 
of the danghters of Leukippos. Tyndareos belongs to the last scene, for 
the maidens are carried off by his sons Kastor and Polydeukes. Klein 
(Archiol-epigr. Mitth. aus Ocater., 1885, pp. 145-68) divides the repre- 
sentations on the throne into separate pictures. This is impossible for 
reasons similar to those which forbid the division of the scenes on the chest 
of Ky peelos.— Anoenoa.—BiaLiocrapHy.—RecisTer. 

Vol. Ty, 1889. No. 1.—O. Ricurer, The Roman Orator’s Platform (9 
cuts), There is no evidence of a /ocus inferior as part of the rostra, The 
ships-beaks were arranged in two rows across the entire front of the plat- 
form, 20 in the upper and 19 in the lower row. The platform was 80 feet 
in length. Its base was a foundation a foot in height; above this was a 
moulding { foot high; then the wall &} feet in height, which was sur- 
mounted by a cornice 17 ft. high. Above the cornice was the balustrade 
which surrounded the platform with the exception of a space in the middle 
of the front and the entrance at the back. The platform was entered by 
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an inclined plane. At the sides of the entrance were the reliefs represent- 
ing the suovelaurifia and the scene with the rostra at one end and Marayas 
under the fig-tree at the other. Upon the platform were numerous statues, 
and at least five triumphal columns, As the taste of the Romans grew more 
and more to favor colossal figures, the foundations of the platform had to 
be strengthened to support the great mnases placed upon it—G. Trev,A 
Painted Marble Head in the British Museum (pl. 1). This female head was 
found on the Esquiline, and was brought to the British Museum in 185-4. 
It was originally set into a statue, The hair is yellow, but the shading wae 
done in brown; the face is of a rosy flesh-color; the eyebrows are black, 
as is the pupil of the eye and the outline of the iris. The black of the eye- 
brows is applied directly to the marble, which was covered with fine white 
wax to receive the other colors. The colors are now very easily effaced, 
rubbing off st a touch: the result of long lying in the damp earth. The 
figure was once covered with a disc to keep off the rain: it must, then, have 
stood in the open air—aA. E. J. Honwenna, Altic Vases of the Transition 
Style (4 cuts). Five vases (kylikes) of the museum in Leyden are discussed, 
of which three are published. One represents a music-lesson and scenes of 
the komos: the second, scenes in the life of an Attic iere’s; the third a 
draped female figure in the centre, and, on the outside, two groups, each 
consisting of » female figure between two males, all draped. Under the 
handles of all these vases are palmettes. The iereds is treated as an athlete 
rather than asa soldier, The Atheninn cavalry attained little prominence 
in war until the Peloponnesian war, These vases show the transition from 
the rigid red-tigured style to the free style. In the treatment of drapery 
there are still reminiscences of the careful, apparently starched, folds of 
earlier art. The change from those folds to the free drapery of the fifth 
century probably tock place in reality as well as in art. The rigid red- 
firured style of vase-painting flourished before the Persian wars. After the 
Persian wars, a less artificial costume and a freer life was accompanied by 
a corresponding change in the style of vase-painting—A. FP uRTWANGLER, 
Studies on Gema with Artiste’ Inseriptiona (conclusion: pl. 2, nos, 1-5; 1 cut; 
9 inscriptions in facsimile), Only three works of Aspasios are recognized 
as genuine: the well-known Athena Parthenos, a bearded Dionysos in the 
British Museum, and a fragment of what seems to be a Sarapis in the 
Florentine Museum. Gems by the following artists are described; Shyla, 
Koinos, Aulus son’ of Aleras, Quintus son of Aleras, Caius, Luciua, Tryphon, 
Rufus, Soatratos and Diodotos. The gemJahrbueh mt. pl. 11. 24 has the in- 
scription “Yoepeyfov. This may be the name of the artiat or of the owner. 
The names Admon, Nicomacus, Pharnakes, and Alpheos are those of the owners 
of the stones on which they are engraved. The name A/lion occurs on imi- 
tationsofantiquegems. A Florentine gem hastheformAAAION, Whether 
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the inscription denotes the artist, the owner, or the person represented is un- 
certain, The following artists’ names are forgeries: Action, Neisos, Heius, 
Thamyras, Skopas, Axeochoa, Glyton, Pergamos, Agathemeros, Seleukoa, Am- 
monios, Hermaiakos, Epitonoa, Karpos, A pollonides, Kronios, Hellen, the last 
three of which are derived from Pliny. The gems with all these inscriptions 
are described and discussed. The artists’ signatures are always modest in 
size and position. Before Alexander, the inscriptions are careful, and the 
earliest ones follow the curve of the edge of the gem. In the earliest in- 
scriptions the strokes taper to a point, but later they are of uniform width 
and endinacurve, The nominative is more frequent than the genitive. 
The works follow the tendencies of monumental art of the same period. In 
the Hellenistic period, the inscriptions are more careless, The nominative 
is more common than the genitive, and the verb éroe is more frequently 
added than before Alexander. The artists are distinguished for freshness 
in conception and execution. In the first century before and after Christ, 
the ineecriptions are exact and elegant. The strokes end in a ball. The 
round cursive forms of epeilon and igmaarethe rule. Omega has the forms 
Gand 2. The verb éroie is leas frequent than before, and the genitive is 
more frequent than the nominative, The inscription is always written in 
a straight (generally vertical) line. The artists’ works are distinguished 
for correctness and elegance, but lack the freshness of the earlier works. 
In an appendix, the ring of Philon (Jahrb., 1, p. 206) is said to be in the 
possession of Count Michel Tyszkiewicz. An additional work of Lykomedes 
is published and discussed. <A beautiful fragment of the gem of Athenion 
(Jahrb. m1. pl. 3.3) is published and discussed, So also another work of Hyl- 
log.—A. Conzn, The Prototype of the Diomedes Gema (pl. 2.7), A relief in 
the Museo Nazionale in Naples is published. Orestes is represented in the 
sanctuary at Delphoi about to leave the altar: ot his feet isa sleeping Erinys. 
The motive seems to have been invented for Orestes and adopted by Dios- 
kourides for Diomedes. Furtwingler, however, thinks it was invented 
for Diomedes.—ArcHaocLociscHer ANzeicer (Supplement to the Jakréuch). 
This contains an account, by U. Wileken, of the Hellenistic portraits from 
ELFaiyim, which are said to represent the persons in whose graves they 
were found, and are ascribed to the second and third centuries after Christ ; 
Reports of the meetings of the Berlin Archeological Society from Jan. 1886 
to July 1886; Reports on the activity and publications of the Institute: and 
a Bibhography. HAROLD §, FOWLER. 





MITTHEILUNGEN D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XIII. Nos. 3-4.—W. M. RAMSAY, 
Laodiceia Combusta and Sinethandos (pp, 233-72). Laodikein was situ- 
ated where Yorgan Ladik now is. Sinethandos wns at Khadyn Khan, 
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about 12 miles on the road from Laodikeia to Apameia and Ephesos. 
Geographically in Lyknonia, Laodikeia was at various times included in 
Galatia and Pisidia, 140 inscriptions from this neighborhood are pub- 
lished, most of them for the first time. Their dates are from the third cen- 
tury n. ¢. to the fifth century of our era. Most of them are sepulchral, 
many Christian.—F. Diaatccen, Remarks on the earliest Art-handiwork on 
Greek soil (pp. 273-303 ; 10 cuts). 1. The Nekropolis near Halibornazsos, 
The race to which the nekropolis (discovered by W. R. Paton, see Journ. 
of Hell. Stud., vir, p. 661%) belonged regarded its graves as family sanc- 
tuaries, and practised cremation. The family tomb is of two kinds: a rec- 
tangular femenos, and a sepulchral chamber with dromos and tumulua, Of 
_ these the former is more primitive. In these the remains were placed in 

ostothekai like the tombe a pozzo of Corneto, but also in graves like the 
tombe a fossa. In the tumuli also both kinds of graves are found. The 
nekropolis was evidently not very long in use. In the tombe were found, 
beside vases, objects of gold, bronze, and iron. The decoration of the vases 
consists mainly of horizontal stripes and groups of concentric circles or 
semicircles. The civilization of the people was evidently not that of My- 
kenal, but the decoration of the vases has points of resemblance with that 
of some of the early vases found at Rhodos. mm. The Ayprian geometrical 
style. The types of the Kyprian vases are either (1) Phoenician with only 
chance pointe of similarity to Greek geometrical vases, or (2) Phoenician 
exerting an influence upon Greek manufactures, or (5) originally Greek 
and developed in Kypros by Greeks and Phoenicians in common. The 
third alternative is adopted. Compurison of different geometrical styles 
shows that the Kyprian style is as closely connected with the style of My- 
kenai as is the Dipylon-style. The Kyprian geometrical style is pre- 
Dorian. It was brought to Kypros by the Arkadians when they came 
from Peloponnesos. The Dipylon-tyle is attributed to one of the Greek 
tribes which drove out the people to which the civilization of Mykenai be- 
longed, and forced some of the Arkadians also to leave the Greek mainland. 
mt. The Nekropolis at the Dipylon and the style of the Dipylon-vases, The 
earliest Greek inhabitants of Attika may sometimes have buried their 
dead in their cities or even in their houses. They certainly buried them 
before the gates at both sides of the road. They burned the bodies. The 
smaller and earlier Dipylon-vases go back to a time centuries before the 
large vases with burial-scenes and naval battles which Kroker ascribes to 
the seventh century &.c. Iron objects found in graves do not prove that 
they are post-Homeric but rather that they are pre-Homeric. The Ho- 
meric descriptions apply in great measure to the Ionie nobility, which was 
under Oriental influence. As the Arkadians were driven to colonize Ky- 
pros, so other tribes were driven out of Greece at the snme time. T'radi- 
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tions of such early colonization are not wanting. The nekropolis at Hali- 
karnassoe belonged to such a colony founded long before the Dorian inya- 
sion.—H. G, Louuina, Inacription from Kyzikos (pp. 504-9 ; su pplementary 
pl). <A list of prytanes of Kyzikos is published. The inscription is now 
in Constantinople. There were, in imperial times, at least § tribes in Kyzi- 
koe; Otvanres, "OtAgres, "Apyadeis, [eAdovres, "lovkeis, Eefacreis, Bupeis, 
Aijuopes, The ‘lovAcis and XeSaoreis were probably connected with the 
eult of the emperors, The year of Kyzikos hegan at the autumnal equi- 
nox. The months were: (first half-year) Bon§pouuin, Kunvoyeuw, "Amarov- 
peur, Dowetewy, Agra, Arderrapiun, (second half-year) “Aprejerin, Tav- 
a Kohapouw, Tarqor, Kporiav, Qapyykiuw—P. Worms, The yrave- 
#one of Antipatroa of Aakalon (pp. 310-16; cut), The relief upon this 
atone (see Corpus Inec. Semit., 1, p. 140) represents a dead body on a couch, 
over whose head leans a lion, while » man with a ship's prow for a head 
leans over his feet, opposite the lion. The lion probably represents the 
god of death. The figure with a ship's prow fora head may represent the 
ship which saved the body of Antipatros for burial, or may have some 
unknown significance in Phoenician mythology —G. Trev, The Inserip- 
tion of the Leonidaion at Olympia (pp, 317-26; facsimile), The inseription 
was cut on the lonic architrave of the “southwest building” at Olympia, 
The fragments read : Ale }eol (8 [ ay Js Acarrov [N ]d dios emai] mere, The in- 
scription was repeated on ut least two sides of the building. This Leonidas 
is the same mentioned by Pausanias v1. 16.5; but, in v.15, 2, he deseribes 
- him asan Eleian, The inscription was covered with stuceo at the time 
of Pausanias. It must have been longer than the mere artist’s inscription 
given above; probably, Acowiys Acarov Ndgws Grodpre «ai dvaGyee Aut 
‘OAvpricn, This agrees with the statement of Pausanias, that the Leoni- 
daion was a gift (dvd@yua) of Leonidas, There can now be no doubt that 
the “southwest building” is the Leonidaion—W. Dérrrenn, The Aitis 
wall at Olympia (pp. 327-36; pl.vin). The inseription of the Leonidaion 
makes it certain that the ropmuy erodes of Pausanias was at the s. w. cor- 
ner of the Altis. The wall which has been ascribed to the Macedonian 
epoch is shown to be Roman, It had three gates: a large one witha 
triumphal arch on the southern side, and two smaller ones on the western 
side. This wall was probably built by Nero. He caused the “ southeast 
building” to be changed to a Roman dwelling, and increased the size of 
the Altis toward the west and south. The great street which passed in 
front of the Leonidaion and turned to the east along the southern side of 
the old Altis was now partly inside the Altis. In front of the Leonidaion, 
the new wall was in the middle of the old street, making it so narrow as 
to excite the comment of Pausanias. Nero doubtless intended the trium- 
phal arch in the southern wall for the main entrance to the Altis. The 
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bouleuterion, with part of the agora, was within the enlarged Altis. The 
site of the Hippodameion is uncertain, but must atill be sought in the east- 
ern part of the Altis—A. MitcunoGrcr, Account of Antiquities in Attika 
(pp. 337-62; conclusion), £. The Plain of Athens, 1. The upper plain. 
(a) West of the Kephisos, Antiquities reported from: Menidi (Epano 
Liossia, Kamater6), Kato Liossia and vicinity, Bistardo, Hagios Elias, 
Chaidari, Daphne and vicinity and the olive grove by the Kephisos. (6) 
East of the Kephisos, The reports are from: Kukuvaones, Herakli, Ke- 
phisia, Marousi, Chalandri, Kalogrésa, Psychiko, Omorphi Ekklisia, Galaki, 
Plakakia, Patisia, and Kypseli, 1. The Lower Plain (from Athens to the 
sea). ‘The western and southern slopes of Hymettos. The reports are from: 
Ambelokipi, Kutzopodi, Asteri, Karsariani, Kutala, Kopana, Karea, Kara, 
Brahami, Trachones, Pirnari, Chasani, Haliki, Vari. This part of the ac- 
count embraces Nos. 496-778. The antiquities reported consist of inserip- 
tions (largely sepulchral, terminal, and dedicatory), together with some 
reliefs and fragmentary sculptures. Inscriptions and monuments already 
known are assigned to their proper places in the territorial scheme.—A. 
Britckyer, On the Gravestone of Metrodoros in Chios (pp. 903-82; pl. tv; 
2 cuts). Examination of this stone (see Mitth., p. 199 if) shows that it was 
ornamented on all four sides. The leaf-pattern, the sirens, the battle of 
the centaurs, and the chariots driven by Nikai were continued on the four 
sides. On the side to the left of the front, the deceased is represented shoot- 
ing an arrow; behind him stands a small slave with arrows; a plane tree 
and a column upon which is an amphora show that the action takes place 
in a gymnnsium. On the back of the stone, the attributes of an athlete 
(aponge, strigil, oil-bottle, and a fourth object, perhaps a quiver or a purse ) 
are represented hanging from a peg. At each side is a column. The rep- 
resentation in the middle of the fourth aide is destroyed. Examples of the 
use of’ sirens as ornaments are given, and the use of other figures in the 
same way is discussed. The Nikai and the battle of the centaurs are also 
purely ornamental, without any connection with the deceased. Such orna- 
mental representations had become conventional in the third century B. ©. 
The parallels adduced are also from Hellenistic times. One cut represents 
the monument of Parmeniskos from Apollonia in Epeiros, It is orna- 
mented with a battle of Amazons, a pattern of oak-branches, two sirens, 
two rosettes, and two griffins between which stands » kantharos: in the 
gable at the top of the stone isa face. The other cut represents the grave- 
stone of Hernion (C. L A., 1, 3, 3771), The top is adorned with a pal- 
metto: below the inscriptions are two dolphins, instead of the more usual 
rosettes. —E. Rerecu, The Monument of Thrasyllos (pp. 383-401; pl. vit; 
cut). This monument is the only example of a tripod-building of the time 
of the agonothetai. The original building of Thrasyllos was intended to 
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support one tripod, which probably stood over the middle of the facade. 
When Thrasykles had been agonothetes (in 271/70 n. c.), he wished to set 
up two tripods, one for the choir of men and one for that of boys. He 
changed the upper part of the monument erected by his father Thrasyllos, 
adding an aftika, The tripods were doubtless placed one at each end,, 
while the central position on the top of the building was occupied by the 
statue of Dionysos now in the British Museum. The pose and drapery of 
this statue remind one of the works of the fifth century. The same aca- 
demic tradition is to be noted in many Athenian reliefs of comparatively 
late times, The head and arms of the statue were made of separate pieces 
and set into the trunk; the left arm was partly raised and held forward ; 
the head cannot have bad long hair or beard; in the breast is a hole for 
the attachment of an attribute, probably a oa The hole in the lap of 
the figure may have been (as it cannot be seen from below) made to aid 
in raising the figure to its place. Dionysos with the harp (Dionysos Mel- 
pomenos, (. J. A., 1, 274) was an appropriate figure in this place. The 
statue was seen and sketched by Cyriacus of Ancona (cut): even in his 
time the head and arms were gone. A part of the inscription of Thrasyl- 
los is given in facsimile —B, Grarr, The Seulptures of Olympia, The 
head which has been placed on the kneeling girl in the eastern pediment 
(0, Treu) belongs to the youth whom Curtius and Kekulé put crouching 
before the horses of Pelops (#, Treu). The head heretofore given to this 
youth belongs to the figure which sits, according to Kekulé, close behind 
the horses of Pelops (¢, Treu). The head here taken from the girl (6) and 
given to the youth (#) has the same arrangement of hair as the Apollo of 
the western pediment and the head formerly given to the girl # but now 
to the Lapith 4, A very similar arrangement of hair is found in a few 
other cases not in Olympia, This arrangement is peculiar to young men, 
The head, therefore, which has been ascribed to the Athena of the lion- 
metope from the opisthodomos of the temple of Zeus at Olympia is a male 
head, as is further shown by the wrinkle in the forehead. It must be the 
head of Herakles4in the Amazon-metope.—S. P. Lamwnros, Kupddées-Noi- 
pitdes (pp.408-9). Lolling ( Hist.und phil. Aufs. Ernet Ourtius ... gewidmet, 
p. 8) suggests that the modern name Kupddes for the two amall islands off 
Cape Skaramangii in the strait of Salamis is only a slight corruption of an 
ancient name Mopddes. Aischylos, Pers., 421, derail 6@ vexpiv xoipddes + 
éeAjfum seems to support this view, though neither derai nor Xenpades 
should be written with a capital in this line—M. P. Konstantinos, In- 
seriptions from Tralleis, Three inscriptions : (1) the name Alexandros: 
(2) on the same stone names of victors in running, strength (etegia), jave- 
lin-throwing, and archery; (¢) a fragment of an honorary decree—H. 
WrissereLp, The Sanctuary of the Kabeiroi near Thebes (pp. 412-27; 
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pls. rx—xit; 18 cuts). m1. The vases, The fragmenta of vases found in 
the Kabeireion form three groups: (1) Attic vases, (2) black-figured vases 
of local manufacture, (3) black varnished vases. The number of Attic 
vases is comparatively small. They are mostly red-figured vases of vari- 
ous shapes. Several of these are described. A few lekythoi and flat dishes 
have black figures. Fragments of panathenaic amphorai also occur. The 
vases of local manufacture are for the most part round cups with two 
handles, though other forms occur. They are decorated with black stripes, 
plant-patterns, and figures. The plant-patterns represent ivy, tomus 
erefica, grape-vines, olive branches, branches which look like myrtle, 

and occasionally other planta. .A few simple patterns of curved lines 
occur. The vases were made expressly for the sanctuary of the Kabeiroi. 
This is evident from the inscriptions, as well as from the scenes repre- 
sented. The Kabeiros and the Pais are frequently represented. Other 
scenes are Kephalos and Lailaps, Bellerophon and the Chimaira, pygmies 
and cranes, a procession, feasts, dances and flute-playing. In all of these, 
caricature is the most striking feature. Somewhat different are the few 
representations of Seilenoi and Mainads, The workmanship of these paint- 
ings is careless but lively. They all belong apparently to the fourth cen- 
tury zB, ¢. A group of curious hollow cylindrical articles, ending at the 
bottom in a slightly rounded cone, have much the same ornamentation as 
the above-mentioned vases, but without representations of figures: perhaps 
these articles are tops. The black varnished vases are mostly in the form 
of a kantharos with a high, thin foot and high handles, though other forme 
occur. The forms are not elegant, nor has the varniah the gloss or black- 

ness of that of Attika —Miscettanies. H. Scurmemann, Attic Sepulehral 
Tnacriptions. Two inseriptions from the courtyard of Dr, Schliemann’s 
house in the "O4é¢ Moveay.—LiteraTure and Discoveries. An sccount 
of recent discoveries in Athens and Pergamon. HAROLD §. FOWLER, 





REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE.—Nov.-Dec. 1558.—5. Remacu, The 
Gauls in ancient art and the Sarcophagus of the Vigna Ammendola (pp. 
973-84; pla. xx, xart; 2 figs.). The museum of St-Germain has 
been collecting casta of Greek and Graeco-Roman art with representations 
of the Gauls or the Galatians of Asia. Ethnographic exactitude in the 
representations appears first with the Pergamene artists of the third cent. 
s.c. Roman art went still further, as in the columns of Trajan and Anto- 
nine. The writer here undertakes to give a list of the Graeco-Roman works 
_of art in which Gauls are represented, confining himself to the Hellenistic 
works, including especially the monuments commemorating the victories of 
the Greeks over the Galatians of Asia Minor and the hordes of Brennus be- 
fore Delphoi. It is only of late years that auch a group of monuments has 
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been recognized. The first to be properly identified was the so-called dying 
gladiator of the Capitol; then the so-called Arria and Paetus of the Villa 
Ludovisi; in 1870, statues were recognized in museums, coming from the 
great composition dedicated by Attalos, and representing Galatians, Per- 
sians, Amazons, and Ginnts; finally, the excavations at Pergamon disclosed 
a number of bases of bronze statues. It would seem as if the “ gladiator” 
and the Luadovisi group were copies of part of a large composition at Per- 
gamon, connected with these bases.—R. Caayrat, The Camp and Proetortum 
of the 11 Awgustan legion af Lombesa (pp. 255-04; pl. xxrv; 2 figs.). 
These notes are given a: a supplement to the very detailed deseription of 
these ruins published in 1885. The camp is placed on a slight rise at the 
foot of the Aurés chain and forms a rectangle 420 met. wide by 500 long, 
more in accord with the plans of Polybios than those of Hyginus. There 
are four bastions on the shorter sides and five on the longer. It is defended 
by two semi-engaged towers, and has four pates, one on each side. The 
practorium or x. gate has two unequal openings, one for pedestrians, the 
other for vehicles. Two main roads at right angles joined these gates, and 
at their intersection stood the praetorium.— BeERTHELOT, On the name of 
bronze among Greek alchemists (pp. 204-8). There is great obscurity in re- 
gard to the origin of the word bronze. A text in the collection of Greek 
alchemists uses the word Sporrjcior, The ws. in which it is used dates from 
the x1 cent., but the text is probably of the vit or rx cent. From a pas- 
sage in Pliny (.4..N.,.xxxtv. rx. 45 and xvi. 48), it might be concluded 
that this word, brontesion, was derived from the name of the city of Brun- 
dusium (Gr. Boerjciov), famous for its bronze called aez Brundusinum.— 
P. Moxceavx, Eponymic Fasti of the Thessalian League: Federal Tagoi and 
Stradegoi (pp. 299-318) (contin.). Chapter aris on the constitution of the 
new Thessalian league by Flaminius in 196 8, c., after the conquest by 
Philip of Macedon. Autonomy was however given to a number of tribes 
formerly subject to the Thesealian cowdy. The constitution given by Flami- 
nius was strongly aristocratic. This lasted for a half century, until the 
Macedonian insurrection and the ruin of the Achaean League, which was 
the occasion for the abolition of all federations in Greece: Thessaly was 
then annexed to Macedon. But, again, Cesar proclaimed the liberty of 
Thessaly in 45 5. c., on the battle-field of Pharsala, and the league was re- 
constituted. The varieties of coins struck during the different parts of this 
period are reviewed, and from them a list of the Strategoi of the new league 
is constructed. Most of them belong to the first period of autonomy, 196- 
146 5. c.—F. pe Mévy, The fish in engraved etones (pp. 319-32). The tal- 
ismanic virtue of the fish in antiquity is best illustrated in the so-called 
Cyranides of Hermes Trismegistus which is based on the science of draw- 
ing omens from the combination of letters, There are 24 formulas corres- 
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ponding to the letters of the alphabet: the four elements are represented 
in each, the air by a bird, the earth by a plant, fire by a stone, water by 
a fish, whose names begin with the same letter. The writer has identified 
three of theae on engraved stones, the eagle or ders, the sole, and the 
anchovy.—E. Drours, The eva of Yeedegerd and the Persian ealendar (pp. 
$3343). The era of Yerdegerd is, next to the Hegira, the most import- 
ant chronological system used in the East. The present memoir studies 
the circumstances of ita establishment and its calendar. Yeadegerd UI 
was the last Sassanid king, and was conquered by the Mohammedans, 
His era begins on June 16, (32 a.p. It is still used by the followers of 
Zoroaster. The Sassanid names of months are then given.—W. HeELsie, 
Tnseription engraved on the foot of a Tarentine vase (pp. 344-8). The vase 
was found near Chiusi: the style is that of inferior vases from Magna 
Graecia. The curious inscription reads ofro(s) raw Gypov ify worqpar: 
“This one called the bad demos.” The dialect is Doric, the sentiment 
political —L. pe Fieuny, The deposita of ashes at Nalliers (Vendée) (pp. 
$49-59),—J. Menant, Two false Chaldaean antiquities,—This article seeks 
to prove that two tablets published by Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward in the Journal 
of Archeology (March, 1888) are forgeries, copied, in his opinion, from the 
finds of Telloh—V.. J. Vatnasr, Cireular stamp of the fleet of Brittain found 
at Boulogne-sur-ner (pp. 366-71). This circular tile has the four letters 
CLBR for (Vaasis Britannica.—BieuicoaraPHy.—Supecement. EK. Cacnat, 
Review of Epigraphie Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. 

Jan.-Feb. 1889.—R. Cacwatr, The Camp and Praetortum of the IIT 
Augquatan legion at Lambesa (cont.: pp. 1-10; pls.1, 1). Iv. The Prae- 
forium. It is a rectangular building measuring 23.30 30.60 met., deco- 
rated on the outside with two superposed rows of pilasters and isolated col- 
umns. Its main facade hos an immense arcade in the centre. An inserip- 
tion, probably dating from 268 a. D., records the reconstitution of the 
building, presumably after the consequences of the earthquake of 267, and 
at this time some decorative additions were made. The s. facade is similar. 
The two side-fronts have four doors with Corinthian pilasters. From frag- 
ments of surrounding walls, it is proved that the now-existing part of the 
Praetorium formed only the inner court of the building. Like the prae- 
torium at Carnuntum, recently uncovered, it was divided into three sections: 
that in front of the court being the forum, that at the rear the posfieum. 
¥. Other buildings in the Camp. One is the thermae of the legion, a second 
is unidentified, o third is of uncertain use, supposed by some to be a prison, 
by others a basilica, An appeal is made for the complete excavation of 
the Camp.—S. Reracn, The Gauls in ancient art and the sarcophagus of the 
Vigna Ammendola (contin.: pp. 11-22). Among the statues probably 
belonging to the ex-voto of Attalos I in the Akropolis, six are certainly of 
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Galatians: (1) a bearded warrior, (2) a dead warrior, (3) a warrior fall- 
ing backwards, all three at Venice; (4) a helmeted wounded warrior, at 
Naples; (5) a wounded warrior, resting on one knee, at the Louvre; (6) 
a warrior seated on an oval buckler, in the Torrigiani garden, at Florence. 
Other statues are related to this series: five are enumerated by Brann; 
three are here added. Several more are known to have existed in the first 
half of the xvr cent. from the travels of Claude Bellieure and Aldrovandi's 
Statue Antiche, M. Reinach brings forward arguments to prove that the 
original ex-voto of Attalos was composed of bronze statues, and that these 
marble statues may have been replicas in Pergamon or some other Asiatic 
city —E. Le Biast, On some ancient monuments related to the consequences 
of criminal affaire (pp. 23-30; pl. ui). A few monuments are here brought 
forward which illustrate different acts of Roman criminal procedure. (1) On 
some sarcophagi, a man arrested by placing a rope around his neck (St. 
Paul?) ; (2) a fresco of Pompeii, supposed by some to represent the Judg- 
ment of Solomon, before 79 A. p., with a view of the praetorium ; (3) a 
miniature in the Coder Rossanensta, of the v1 cent., representing the pro- 
curator; (4) an ivory diptych of Rufius Probianus.—E. Porrier, An 
oinochod in the Louvre signed by Amasis (pp. 31-7; pL iv). Ona small 
black-figured oinoehoé in the Louvre, we read the signature of Amasia 
MEPOIE[?E]N AMA@I*. The figures are: 1, Poseiden draped, holding 
trident and facing an advancing group of gods—Hermes with the cadu- 
ceus, Athena armed, Herakles as archer, The work is very delicate. M. 
Pottier remarks on the Oriental origin of many of the names of the early 
vase-painters of the black-figured vases: 6 Seifys., “the Seythian ua 
é Avéds, “the Lydian”; Sikelos and Sikanos, from Sicily ; ete. Amnsia 
reminds of the Egyptian king Aahmes or Amasis IT, from whom the 
painter may have taken his name, In view of the recent importance given 
to the cult of Hernkles at Athens by the recent discoveries, M. Potter 
thinks that the combination of Herakles and Athena on this vase may be 
but another indication of the attempt of Peisistratos to reconcile the cults 
of the two great Greek races, the Dorian and Ionian.—M. Devocne, 
Studies on some seals and rings of the Merovingian period (contin.: pp. 
9849), xi. Gold ring found ina Frankish cemetery in Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, with the name of Hunala, probably a person of royal family. LXI0. 
Gold ring, found near Valenciennes, with a monogram of the name Paleo. 
uxi. Bronze ring found in Hesse-Darmnstadt with the name of a Frankish 
woman, Fagala, uxtv. Gold seal-ringof Audo. txv. Bronze ring with 
merely the letters Si for Signumor Signevt, Lxvi-Lxx. Bronze rings found 
respectively at Worms, W orrstadt, Oberalm, Dietersheim, and Udenheim.— 
P. Moxceaux, Bponymic Fasti of the Thessalian League: Federal Tagot and 
Stratego (cont. and end; pp. 50-65). Ch. rv. Constitution of the League 
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under the Roman Emperors, from Auguatus to Gallienus, The League was 
reorganized by Augustus, and its condition may be studied from an inscrip- 
tion of Tiberius at Kierion: it then had an eponymic strategos, common 
assemblies, and the right to coin money. After Hadrian, it was not even 
required that there should be any Roman type on the coins. <A list of the 
federal strategoi is given, Certain general conclusions, summarizing all 
the preceding papers, are given, classified under the four periods. (1) The 
coor Tar QeovaAay, organized between the vir and v1 cent. B. ¢., with 
Aleuas of Larissa as its military, and Skopas of Krannon as its financial 
legislator. It included the cities of Thessaliotis and Polnsgiotis with the 
surrounding mountainous tribes as tributaries, The election of a life-dic- 
tator or rayos, on occasions of great danger, led to tyrrany, and this to the 
Macedonian intervention. (2) Macedonian period with nominal inde- 
pendence. (3) Roman republican period with greater independence but 
restricted territorial dominion interrupted by annexation to Macedonia. 
(4) Roman imperial period —A, Leséoue, The Mithriac basrelief of Pesaro 
(pp. 64-9). A paper in the same sense as that by M. Fr. Cumont in the 
last number,—J. Barer, The Stele of Menachieh (pp. 70-85). This stele, 
now at Biiliq, was found at Menschieh, the site of Ptolemais. It com- 
memorates the erection of a temple and begins: “In the name of the 
Emperor Cxsar Nerva Trajan Augustus Germanicus, in the honor of As- 
klepios and Hygieia, this temple and its enclosure have been built by our 
city under the prefect Pompeius Planta and the epistrategos Calpurnius 
Sabinus.” This is followed by an interesting paean to Asklepios. The 
whole is Greek without any Egyptian elementa—D. Mauier, The in- 
scriptions of Naukratis (pp. 84-91). A summary is given of the diver- 
gent opinions of Ernest Gardner and of Hirschfeld —Bonot pr Kersens, 
Monumental Statistics of the department of the Cher: Conclustona (pp. 92- 
101). A resumé is given of the history of architecture in this department 
during various periods. This paper includes the prehistoric, the Gallic, 
the Roman, the Merovingian, and the Carlovingian periods —BisLioGRaPHy. 
—Supecement. R. Cacnat, Review of Epigraphie Publications relating 
to Roman antiquity. 

March-April, 1889.—E. Le Biant, On some ancient monuments relating 
to the consequences of criminal affairs (pp. 145-62). In the enumeration of 
monuments, we find a fresco representing a martyr appearing before a judge, 
and the assessors or members of the judge's conciliwm represented in an ivory 
and on sarcophagi. The instruments of torture, the /ignum or nervus, the 
prison, the machaera or sword and the mensa, the work at the mines and the 
representations of martyrdom are described, The martyrdom itself was 
very seldom represented in early Christian art—M. pe Voowe, Note on 
the necropoli of Carthage (pp. 163-86; pls, v-vurr), A full account of this 
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paper is given under News, on pp. 201-2.—Sa. Reracn, Gauls in ancient 
art and the Sarcophagus of the Vigna Ammendoia (3rd paper: pp. 157- 
903; pl. rx). The enumeration is continued of Greek or Graeco-Roman 
statues representing Galatians or Gauls. First of these is a toreo in Dres- 
den, reproduced in fig. 10, representing a wounded Gaul; fig. 11 gives the 
head of a Gaul in the museum of Biliq; fig. 12, one of two large reclining 
decorative statues at the Villa Albani; fig. 15, the mediocre statue of a 
Gallic warrior resting on his shield, at Avignon; fig. 15, the fine bust of 
a barbarian in the British Museum, which also contains two small bronzes 
one of which is an evident imitation of Pergamene models, Several emall 
bronzes represent captive Gauls: one of these is given in fig. 16. The 
koroplasts of Asia Minor represented the Galatians, and a very interest- 
ing series of statuettes and groups of this character are enumerated. Two 
of these (figs. 18, 19) are from Myrina, in the Louvre; two, representing 
fighting and dead warriors are from Pergamon, at Berlin. The works of 
decorative sculpture are then enumerated, principally trophies (pl. rx), 
sepulchral monuments, arches, ete—D,. Manet, The tnseriptions of Naw- 
kratis (contin.: pp. 204-11). The eight famous inscriptions on which the 
entire discussion has turned are examined. The writer reads, against Mr. 
Gardner's views, GrdAAw ods ei, taking the letters before and after the 
second oto be the same, namely, ; instead of the first a vy, and the second 
ac,as Gardner thinks. This involves the question of the origin of certain 
letters. The general tendency of this paper is to claim a direct influence of 
Egyptian hieratic writing on the Greek alphabet without the intervention 
of the Phoenicians.—Pu. Beecer, On the coins of Mikipaa and the attribu- 
tion of other coins of Numidian princes (pp. 212-18). The writer believes 
he has found in a Neo-Punic inscription from Cherchell the name of Mi- 
kipsa, and this led him to an examination of the legends on coins attributed 
to this and other Numidian princes, which led to unexpected conclusions, 
The name is written Mikipzin on the stele. Coins belonging to a series of 
autonomous coins of Numidia have the two Phoenician letters M N, which 
the writer recognizes as the first and final letters of Mikipzin. This is 
made clearer by another coin which contains the additional letters H T, 
the first and final letters of the word for king: Aammoamleket. An entire 
series of coins attributed to Adherbal and Hiempsal I must be restored to 
Mikipsa, The application of the same solution to other coins leads to the 
restoration of many, (1) to Gulussa; (2) to Adherbal; (3) to Hiempsal. 
M. dle Vogiié was led to adopt a similar system in explanation of the coins 
of Kyproa.—V.-J. Vartuast, The new Roman cippus of Boulogne-rur-mer 
(pp. 219-24).—J.-Aprrex Biancuet, Ancient theatrical and other tesserae 
(pp. 225-42). A bibliography of the subject is first given, beginning with 
Fabretti in 1702. A description of individual tesserae follows, with numer- 
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ous illustrations and the reproduction of all inscriptions. The first class, 
alone treated in the present paper, is entitled, fesserae with legends and 
numbers, of which only section 1, with names of divinities, is aerate 
The figures are: Agathodaimon ; the Dioskouroi; Athena; Apollon; Area 
Harpokrates; Aphrodite; Erato; Eos(?); Zeus; Helios; Hera; Herakles: 
Isis; Kastor; Koré—E, Drourn, The era of Yeedegerd and the Persian (al- 
endar (contin.: pp. 243-56). The author draws the following conclusions 
from the texts he examines: (1) that the Persian year had, at the Sassanid 
period, $65 days; (2) that every 120 years the beginning of the year was a 
month in advance of the solar year, thus necessitating the addition of a 
thirteenth month; (3) it is not certain what position in the year this month 
occupied; (4) the epagomenoi came at the close of the embolismic year, 
and preserved this position during the reat of the cycle of 119 years; (5) 
in 1006 a. p. the epagomenoi were definitely placed at the close of the year 
after Isfendirmed; (4) finally, the ninth intercalation would have been 
made under Yeazdegerd, had it not been forthe Arabic invasion. The first 
intercalation must have taken place in 309 mn. c. An examination of the 
reason why in 300 8. c, originated the idea of equilibrating the civil year 
and the astronomical year is deferred to the following paper—Bunor pr 
Kersens, Monumental Statistics of the department of the Cher: Conelusiona, 
This is the continuation of a history of architecture in this department, and 
includes the Romanesque period, the x1 and xm centuries —R. Cacrat, 
Review of Epigraplic Publications relating to Romanantiquity. A. L. F., Jn. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, 
EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE OF SIKYON, ~ 


|. GENERAL REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 
[Puares VI, VU, TX] 


The excavations at Sikyon by the American School were begun March 
23, 1886, during the directorship of Professor M. L. D'Ooge, and were 
continued, with some interruptions, until May 10. In the succeeding 
session of the School, under the directorship of Professor A. C. Merriam, 
the exenvations were restimed onder the supervision of Mr. M. L. Earle, 
who will present a final report of the work done.* The choice of the 
site of Sikyon as a field for archwological investigation was recom- 
mended by the fact that, in spite of the antiquity of the city and its 
particular importance in the history of art, no systematic excavation 
had ever been made there. Whether it was due to the charm of the 
surrounding landscape, or to a happy blending of Ionian and Dorian 
elements in the population, or aguin to the circumstances of the politi- 
cal history of the city, or, what is most probable, to the united’ action 
of all these causes, few cities in Hellas were more renowned as art cen- 
tres than Sikyon, 

Sikyon first comes into view in the Homeric line, «ai Sucvde’, 68 ap 
"AGpnoros wpa’ éuSacirever (Iliad, 1. 572), Hesiod ( Theog., 536) 


*The rian of the theatre so fur as excavated by Mr. McMurtry waa made by Mr, 
8. B. P. Trowbridge. To this the results of Mr. Earle’s work have been added by Mr. 
J,.W. Cromwell, The other plates are from photographs taken by Mr. W. L. Cushing. 
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makes it the scene of a contest between gods and men. He calls the 
place Myxern, an appellation which undoubtedly originated from the 
abundant growth of wild poppies, which still, at the present day, are 
scattered over the plateau upon which the old city was built. At 
the Dorian conquest, the Ionian inhabitants seem not to have been 
expelled or violently oppressed, as in nearly all the regions of the Pelo- 
ponnesos, and they came to form a fourth tribe beside the three tribes 
of the Dorians. To this difference of race among the inhabitants, and 
to the jealousies and variances that would naturally arise from it, may 
be attributed the long duration in Sikyon of the rule of tyrants. In 
fact, tyranny was the usual rather than, as in other Hellenic communi- 
fies, the exceptional form of government, One family of despots, the 
Orthagoridai, held sway for a century, a circumstance without paral- 
lel among Greek states, The government of this family was very 
successful. They formed extensive commercial relations, carried on 
victorious wars, encouraged artistic enterprises, and won chariot-vic- 
tories for their city in the national games. The period of Kleisthenes 
especially was one of the most flourishing in the history of Sikyon. 
Herodotos’ story (vi. 126) of the marriage of the daughter of that 
prince gives a picture of the contemporaneous importance of the city. 
The Orthagoridai seem not to have belonged to the Dorian portion of 
the people, and to have done everything in their power to repress the 
citizens of that race. Kleisthenes went so far as to change the ancient 
and venerated names of the three Dorian tribes and to force upon them 
new and odious designations. But Kleisthenes was the last ruler uf 
his line, and it is probable that after his death there came a Dorian reac- 
tion. Atany rate, we find that Sikyon was a member of the Dorian 
league during the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. During the strug 
gle between Sparta and Thebes the city suffered severely, It gradn- 
ally lost its importance, became subject to Ptolemy, and finally fell into 
the hands of Demetrios Poliorketes, who played a prominent part in 
its later history, Previous to his time, the main portion of the city 
stood in the plain at the foot of the large plateau upon which the 
akropolis was located. Probably for the reason that the population 
had become so reduced in numbers as to be inadequate for the defense 
of solarge an extent of wall, Demetrios compelled the citizens to abandon 
the town in the plain,andto build upon the akropolis, Upon the smaller 
and somewhat more eleyated plateau immediately behind the earlier 
akropolis, he placed his own, fortifying the entire height, already by 
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nature almost impregnable, by means of a wall, considerable portions 
of which are still standing. 

When the Achaian league became powerful, its most efficient leader 
was Aratos, a Sikyonian, who freed his native city from the oppressive 
sway of tyrants under Macedonian protection, and induced it to join 
the league. After the destruction of Corinth by the Romans, Sikyon, 
delivered from the rivalry of that city, increased in power and secured 
the administration of the Isthmian games. The period of prosperity, 
however, was of short duration, Roman eupidity was tempted by the 
numerous and valuable works of art in the city, and many of the most 
precious treasures were removed to contribute to the splendor of the 
imperial metropolis. Afterward, earthquakes destroyed many of the 
art-treasures which the Romans had left behind, Yet, when Pausanias 
was at Sikyon in the second century A. D., he found it, though a place 
of small population, still in possession of notable works of art, 

Tt was in the field of art rather than of politics that Sikyon won 
her fame. There, for a long period, was one of the chief’ seats of 
Greek artistic activity ; indeed, one tradition Places the invention of 
painting at Sikyon; and, as Pliny says (F7N, xxx. 11), Diu illa 
fuit patria picturae, One of the great schools of painting has its name 
from Sikyon, a school founded by Eupompos, and of which Pamphilos 
and Apelles were pupils.’ In sculpture, too, the fame of Sikvon was 
no less great. While tradition assigns to a native of Sikyon the inven- 
tion of painting, Pliny (ALN, xxxy. 43) tells us that Butades, a Sik- 
yonian, was the first to make images of clay, Dipoinos and Sky llis, 
the early sculptors, though Kretans by birth, were connected with 
Sikyon in their work.’ The first native sculptor of importance was 
Kanachos : the most famous was Lysippos, The city was also famed 
throughout Hellas forthe taste displayed by the inhabitants in the manu- 
facture of various articles of dress, especially a certain kind of shoe. 

No Greek city had a more advantageous site, or more beautiful natu- 
ral surroundings than Sikyon, The extensive platean which formed 
the original akropolis, and was made by Demetrios the site of the new 
town, 1s situated about two miles back from the gulf of Corinth, Tits 
level, fertile surface would have been adequate for the support of a 
large populace in case of a protracted siege. Water was conveyed to 
it by rock-cut aqueducts, which are still to be seen, In the rear of 


*Purm,, WN, xxxv.10. *Pumw,AN,xxxvi.4 'Srepq, BYtant., 4.0. Zucvdiy, 
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this plateau, to the southward, a smaller one rises above it, having 
about one-third the area of the lower, from which it is separated by 
arocky slope. This was made by Demetrios the new akropolis, On 
either side of the entire height a small river flows toward the gulf. 
The larger of these, that on the east side, is the ancient Asopos: the 
smaller stream, that toward the west, was probably the ancient He- 
lisson, At the foot of the large plateau, a fertile plain stretches north- 
ward in several descending terraces to the brilliant blue waters of the 
gulf. It is now covered, as undoubtedly it was of old, by vineyards. 
On the opposite side of the gulf rise the peaks of Parnassos, Helikon, 
and Kithairon. To the eastward stretches the rich plain, the fertility 
of which gave rise to the proverbial wish, Ely poe ta perak KopivBov | 
eal Stxevavos. On this side, the landscape is shut in by the Isthmian 
mountains and Akrokorinthos. At sunrise and sunset especially, the 
view is of surpassing loveliness. 

Pansanias’ description of the city (11. 7) is 50 indefinite In its topo- 
graphical allusions that very little can be made of it in an attempt to 
fix the actual location of the temples and other monuments, The 
theatre is the only object, in his description, of which the site is now 
eertain, He tells us that upon the stage was the statue of a man with 
a shield, said to represent Aratos. Beyond the theatre (wera ra @éa- 
Tpor), he says, is a temple of Dionysos. He speaks of about fifteen 
temples, some of them already at that time in ruin, In the agora, 
he saw bronze statues of Zeus and Herakles, by Lysippos. He speaks 
of two gymnasia, in one of which was shown a marble statue of Hera- 
kles by Skopas. 

On the site of Sikyon, as seen toalay, there are, scattered here and 
there over the lower and the upper platean, numerous foundations of 
buildings, some of them cut out of the living rock. These remains 
are most numerous in the vicinity of the theatre, which is partly hol- 
lowed out from the rocky declivity separating the two plateaus. A 
short distance northeast from the theatre are considerable remains of 
a Roman building, consisting of brick walls eight or nine feet high, 
with numerous small compartments in the interior, This was pro- 
bably a bath. A short distance to the west of the theatre are the con- 
spicuous remains of the stadion, not mentioned by Pausanias. It was 
constructed in the usnal manner, the northeast extremity of the course 
being built wp with a wall of polygonal stones. On the upper plateau 
only a few foundations appear. It is hardly probable that there were 
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ever any great number of buildings here: Pansanias mentions only two 
temples. Underneath this plateau, aqueducts are cut in the rock at a 
considerable depth; indeed, both natural and artificial underground 
cavities are very numerous about Sikyon. On the lower platean at vari- 
ous points the location of the old strects is indicated by long lines of 
stones, extending from x, E. tos. w.,and from 8. E. to N.w. Of the 
numerous foundations upon this plateau some have evidently belonged 
to large structures, At the present time, the northeastern side is oceu- 
pied by the Albanian village of Basiliké, the name of which doubtless 
originated from the extensive ruins near by. Some architectural frag- 
ments are to be seen about the village church, within which there is 
a large Corinthian capital. 

The ruins at Sikyon, and particularly the theatre, have been de- 
eeribed by various scholars and travellers, of whom the most promi- 
nent are Leake,‘ Curtius® and Burstan.” A very brief account of the 
theatre, accompanied by a plan, is given by Blouet in the Eapédition 
scientifique de Morée. The most peculiar feature of the theatre, the 
two arches affording an entrance to the «ofAov on either side, is noticed 
by all these writers. Both Curtins (op. cit, m. 490) and Bursian 
(op. ct., p. 28) seem to have thought, as they had no other means of 
judging than the scanty traces of the stage-foundations that were visible 
previous to our excavations, that these foundations were cut from the 
natural rock, while we now know that they were largely constructed 
of masonry.’ 

The Theatre previous to the Excavations—The declivity from which 
the coi\ov of the theatre is excavated, consists of a soft poros-stone, 
and this same stone was used in the construction of the masonry. The 
structure faces toward the northeast, and commands the beautiful view 
which has been described. The diameter of the «ot\or is about four 
hundred feet. These dimensions were not secured entirely by exca- 
vation of the side-hill; the sides of the «xofdov were extended by 


' Trorea in the Morea, vol. ru, p. S64 fF ® Peloponnesos, 11. 482 ff. 

* Gleographie von Griechenlonal, 11, 25.17 

The space occupied by the stage-structure, as a whole, was originally formed of 
an irregular masa of some two meters or so in height toward the orchestra at 
each side, bot cot asunder by a depression through the middle. The rock was cut 
down to the level of the orchestra for the reception of the ends of the walls of the 
scene-structure a—op, leaving considerable masees on either side, which were smoothed 
or left rough as exigencies required. The projections of these rock -tesebes were seen 
by Curtins, and others. 
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masonry covered with earth. Before we began our work, at each end 
of the space that was evidently oceupied by the stage-structure, a mass 
of rock projected above the surface. Between these rock-masses ap- 
peared slight traces of the foundation-walls of the stage. The orches- 
tra was covered by a deposit of earth that had been washed down from 
above: this earth was found to have a depth increasing from one meter 
in front to three in the rear, The seats were visible here and there 
in the upper portion of the cof\or, those in the lower part being cov- 
ered with earth. So vreat a mass of material overlaid the orchestra 
that it was out of the question, with the means at our command, to 
undertake to uncover the theatre completely. Our aim wns therefore 
restricted to such excavation as would fully bring to light the plan 
of stage-structure and orchestra. Moreover, we were not without hopes 
that some works of art might have been covered up and hence pre- 
served in the theatre. 


RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATIONS AT THE THEATRE. 


THE STAGE-STRUCTURE.—The PLAN of the excavuted portion of 
the Theatre (PLATE Tx) shows that there are five main foundation- 
walls belonging to the stage-buildings, marked 4, B, ¢, DD, EF Of 
these, A and &, the front and rear walls, are of about the same length, 
projecting on the west side a little more than six meters beyond the 
others. The rock has been cut away, in both front and rear, in order 
to admit of this projection, 

The Wall A.—The total length of this wall is 23.60 meters, A piece 
of it at the east end is formed of two upright slabs of stone, 0.70 m, 
high. The remainder of the wall is composed of small blocks of poros 
intermingled with brieks and mortar, The average height is about 
0.65 m., the thickness, 0.65 m. There are three doorways in this 
wall, The first is 2.56 m. from the east end, and its width is 1.05 m. 
Upon either side of this doorway, as well as of the others in this wall, 
there is a cavity for the door-post. At a distance of 7.32 m. from this 
doorway there appears to have been a double door. ‘The openings are 
each 1.05 m. wide, and are separated by a pier formed of two blocks of 
stone. On the west side of the western doorway the end of the wall is 
plastered over, and preserves some traces of ornament in color. The 
third doorway is 2.65 m. distant from the western end of the wall + 
like the others, it is 1.05 m, wide. The portion of wall beyond this 
door is higher than the rest, having a height of 0,80 m, 
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Tn front of the base of the wall 4A, a marble step or plinth extends 
almost the entire length: it begins at the east side of the eastern door, 
and continues to the western end of the wall. The width of the 
blocks is 0.57 m.; and they project 0.40 m. These blocks were un- 
donbtedly taken from another structure. In proof of this, | observed 
a shallow circular cavity cut in one of the blocks and extending partly 
under the wall, evidently having no connection with the present posi- 
tion and use of the block. Moreover, upon another of these blocks, at 
the west end of the wall, there is an inscription which, in the present 
position of the block, is inverted, Upon the ends of a number of these 
marble blocks we found the masons’ marks in the form of Greek letters. 
These are as follows, proceeding from east to west: (1) none; (2) K —; 
(3)—A; (4) A—M; (5) a—71; (6) 1—; (7) =s—; (8) none; (9) 
A—@; (10) H—G; (11) 8—!; (42) A—4; (13)!—. It willbe 
observed that the first and eighth blocks are unmarked, and that some 
of the others are marked only at one end. The irregular order of the 
letters seems to indicate that they were not cut with reference to the 
existing arrangement, A remarkable peculiarity is the archaism in 
some of the letters, especially the angular feta. The alphe is of the 
type of the Macedonian peried. 

In front of that part of the wall lying to the west of the western 
door stand two marble bases (marked « and 4 in the PLAN: PLATE 
1x). The length of @ is 0.66 m.; height, O57 m.; width, 0.56 m. 
Both « and 4 rest upon a stone foundation, Upon the upper surtace 
of a is cut a rectangular cavity, 0.33 m. by 0.26 m., and 0.04 m, deep. 
The dimensions of 4 are similar to those of a, except that it 15 not 
quite so long: it also has, upon its upper surface, a cavity similar to 
that of a. These bases probably supported statues, or columns or pil- 
asters, most likely the latter. In the space of 1.85 m, between them, 
there is a continuation of the marble foundation-step, consisting of two 
slabs; and beneath these slabs and projecting in front of them there 
appears a foundation of stone. Upon the face of the second slab (the 
western one) is an inseription of the Macedonian period, which records 
the victories gained in various games by a certain Kallistratos, son of 
Philothales. This inscription, the second one found, is given below : 
it is inverted, as already observed. 

Directly opposite the western door, on the north side of the wall 
A, there is a stone block, marked ¢ on the PLAN, 0.75 m. long, 0.84 m, 
wide, and 0.38 m. thick. It has a circular hole cut through it, lying a 
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little back of the centre, the diameter of this hole at the top being 0.45m., 

and decreasing gradually downward. On either side of this hole is eut 
a deep groove in a slanting direction to the edges of the block, This 
stone has every appearance of being in situ. It may have served as 
4 support for some revolving stage-machine. 

Goth the material and the method of construction of the wall A 
mark it as of Roman origin. The position of the doors displays a lack 
of symmetry. We should naturally expect the double doorway to be 
midway between the other two: we find, however, that on the east side 
the interval is 7.32m., while on the west side it is but 614m. The 
position of the double door was probably determined with reference to 
the doors in the walls Band ¢. 

The Wall 8.—This wall is at a distance of 2,15 m. from A, with 
which itis parallel. Its total length is 16.07 m., average height, 1.10m., 
and thickness, 0.65m. It has one doorway, 1.15 m. wide, 4.60 m. dis- 
tant from the west end. The construction of this wall is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of 4, and it is undoubtedly one of the original Hellenic 
walls. It consists of two courses of large blocks of stone in isodomic 
masonry, resting upon a low stone foundation: the blocks have a 
uniform length of 1.30 m, Ata distance of about 1.50 m. east of the 
door, on the north side of the wall, isa buttress-like projection, marked 
don the PLAN, having in the top a deep rectangular cavity, Imme- 
diately opposite this, there remains a small fragment of what may 
have been « similar projection from the wall ¢ 

The Wall ¢—This wall is 3.24 m. distant from B. Its length 

is 16.29 m., average height, one meter, thickness, like #, 0.65 m. 
tt has two doorways, the first of which is 2.70m, from the east end, 
and is 149m, wide, At the west side of this doorway there is an 
upright block of stone projecting 0.55 m. above the wall. The second 
doorway is four meters from the west end of the wall, and is 2.10 m. 
wide, Ata distance of about three meters from the west end of the 
wall there is a projection from it on each side, formed by the transverse 
position of two blocks, 1.30 m. long, laid one above the other. The 
wall @is of mixed construction, part being of the same nature as B, 
and of Hellenic origin ; while the remainder is like 4, and Roman, 

The Cross-wall F—This wall extends between # and ¢, at a dis- 
tance of 6.95 m, from the east end, Its length is 3.24 m., height the 
same as that of Band ©, its thickness 0.31m. The construction is 
Hellenic, of the same nature as that of B, Near its northern end there 
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are singular projections (marked ¢ and /), one on either side of the wall, 

each formed of two blocks of stone; the second block on each side hes 
ing the upper lateral edges cut out squarely. These blocks seem to be 
in position ; yet they have no foundation, resting merely on the earth 
filling the space between B and ©. 

The Wall pp.—This wall is about 3.75 m. distant from ¢, with 
which it is parallel and of equal length. It is of very irregular and 
rough construction, composed of a single course of stones, and evi- 
dently of Roman date. 

The Wall &—This wall, the fifth and last main foundation-wall of 
the stage-structure, is of much better construction than Dp; although 
it, too, is undoubtedly Roman. Its length is 23.86 m., and its thick- 
ness, 0.70m. At about seven meters from the west end, we found, 
standing upright upon the wall, a piece of a column of poros, appar- 
ently in situ, Its diameter is 0.43 m., and it is fluted only on the 
northern side. This column suggests that the wall £ served as the 
front foundation of a ston decorating the side of the theatre facing the 
city. The wall terminated at the west end in a corner built of brick. 
Immediately opposite, a short pilaster of brick-work is built out from 
the rock, leaving sufficient space for a door leading into the structure 
on the west side, an account of which will be given below. 

THEORY AS TO TILE CONSTRUCTION OF THE STAGE-STRUCTURE.— 
The similarity in the dimensions and mode of construction of A and 
E makes it probable that both were built at the same time, when the 
stage of the theatre was altered and probably enlarged to conform with 
the Roman standard. In the Hellenic form of the theatre, the wall 
(as I believe, formed the foundation of the rear wall of the stage, 
or the front wall to a person approaching the theatre from the city. 
ossibly a portico extended along the north side of ¢ But this wall 
did not constitute the entire foundation; the structure continued north- 
westward, with the natural rock as a foundation, as far as the point 
marked A on the PLAN. If the wofAor and orchestra had practically 
the same width in both the Hellenic and the Roman form of the thea- 
tre, and it is evident that they had, it is impossible to suppose that the 
stage originally extended only so far as the outerop of rock. As the 
walls now stand, the ecross-wall F, one of the original walls, seems to 
be unsymmetrical. But, if there was another compartment extending 
from the edge of the rock-mass to /, it would correspond in length with 
the compartment east of F, the middle compartment being somewhat 
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longer than those at cach end. Hence, the hypothesis of an extension 
to A gives a natural explanation of the position of F. Ati,in the PLAN, 
there is an approach to the stage consisting of an eit passage or 
ramp ent in the rock, and there must have been a door giving com- 
munication from this passage to the western compartment. There may 
have been « similar arrangement at the eastern end; but we did not 
dig at that point.* The Hellenic stage proper would project in front 
of the wall #, When the Roman stage was built, the Greek one was 
removed, in any case, so that no traces of it remain. The wall 4 
seems to have been the front foundation-wall of the Roman stage, The 
rooms in the rear would serve for dressing-roome, efe, 

Tae Orcaestra.—The orchestra was buried in earth to such a 
depth that the removal of the entire mass was too great an under- 
taking. Our aim was necessarily limited to the laying bare of the 
boundary, so as to show the form of the orchestra. First, we dug a 
trench from the middle point of the wall 4 to the opposite point at 
the rear of the orchestra. The paws shows that the orchestra, within 
the line of seats, comprises somewhat more than half the circumference 
of a not entirely perfect cirele, the diameter of which is about twenty 
meters. If carried up to the wall A, the orchestra would still fall con- 
siderably short of the complete circle. The floor of the orchestra, at 
least as we found it, is of earth (xowicrpa). 

The theatre had an elaborate drainage-system, On the west side of 
the orchestra, where we laid bare not only the boundary of the orchestra, 
as on the east side, but also a portion of the xofXer, we found a care- 
fully constructed drain extending around the orchestra (PLATE vi). 
This drain is about 1.25 m. wide, and about a meter deep. Opposite 
each stairway of the xoikor, a stone slab, with an average width of 
about 0,75 m., is laid across the drain to serve asa bridge. The aver- 
age distance between these bridges is about 2,.15m. This drain closely 
resembles that in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens. Another drain 
extends from the centre of the orchestra, and passes, at right angles, 
underneath the wall 4 and the other walls of the stage-structure par- 
allel to 4. Within the orchestra, this drain is covered over with blocks 
of stone laid transversely, some of which were found displaced, On 
each side of A, this covering is formed of pieces of columns of poros- 
stone. A third drain extends from the west side of’ the orchestra, at 
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a point opposite the termination of the xofAor, to the central drain. 
This now consists of two parallel lines of stones.’ At ita west end, on 
the south side, a drain of earthen pipe, near the level of the orchestra, 
connects with it. The stone slabs near by (marked £*) mav have served 
as steps. A similar slab was found at the middle point in the rear 
of the orchestra, The earth was removed from one wapodos, that 
on the west side. It has a width ot the entrance of 4.08 m. The side 
forming the end of the cofdor is composed of a strong retaining-wall 
of large rectangular blocks, which shares in the upward slope of the 
xotkov, ‘The coping-stones of this wall have something of an orna- 
mental finish, The opposite side of the wrapodes is inclosed by the 
natural rock, 

Tue Kotkov.—The lower part of the «ofXor, like the orchestra, had 
a thick covering of earth, We were able to excavate only a small por- 
tion of the western half, including three complete tiers of seats and the 
front of another. The rofdov was found to be divided into fifteen sec- 
tions (xepxides) by fourteen stairways, Accordingly,a line drawn from 
the middle point of the stage through the centre of the orchestra passes 
through the middle of the eighth section of seats, and does not coincide, 
as in some theatres, with one of the stairways. This, at least, is the 
method of division in the lower section of sents. One é:afeope is easily 
recognized by portions of a wall composed of upright slabs, about a 
meter in height, that formed one side of the passageway. At the base 
of this wall, we uncovered a portion of an open drain that undoubtedly 
extended along the entire length of the wall. We dug a little, in the 
hope of discovering whether there was a second é:afmpa above ; but 
the upper portions of the «ofAor, here, had been so far destroyed that 
our search was not successful. The general configuration of the sur- 
face, as well as the great distance from the lower é:@f@ye to the sum- 
mit of the «ofXov, give ground for the belief that a second ésafopa 
did exist at the point where it might naturally be looked for. The 
entire number of rows of sents seems to have been about forty: the 
uppermost tiers, though cut out of the natural rock, are very incomplete. 

The seats of the first tier that we laid bare are superior in character 
to the others; they correspond to the marble chairs in the Dionysiac 


[As these project above the level of the orchestra, it may be questioned whether 
they did not rather form the front wall of a still later Roman stage, like the Phaidros 
wall in the theatre at Athens. The drain of earthern pipe is close to the surface, 
not at the bottom of the conduit surrounding the orchestra.—A. C. M.] 
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theatre at Athens, and were plainly intended for the accommodation of 
priests or other officials, But, unlike the Athenian chuirs, they are 
made of the same poros stone as the ordinary seats. Each seat extends 
across the front of a «epxis, the first one at the west end of the «of\or 
being placed a step higher than the others, These seats have backs, 
and arms at the ends; each seat is cut from two blocks, which are 
joined at the middle, The average length is about 2.45 m. The seat 
proper has a width of 0.45 m. and a height of 0.43 m. The side ele- 
vation of the back is 0.54m., rear elevation 0.55m. Some of the arms 
show remains of ornamental seroll-work on the outer side. The back 
and arms of the first seat are destroyed; one block of the second is 
overturned ; the others are in a good state of preservation. The aver- 
age length of the ordinary seats in the first tier is about 2.70 m., in the 
second, about 2.90m, They are divided into two parts by a longi- 
tudinal depression. The front part, or seat proper, is 0.35 m. wide ; 
while the back part, upon which the persons sitting behind placed their 
feet, is 0.20m. wide, The entire width of the seat is 0.85m., the height 
0.35 m. The front edge has a projection of 0.06 m. The rock-cut 
seats still remaining in the upper portion of the cofAor differ in form 
from the lower ones. The feet of the row of persons behind were not 
on the same level as the surface on which the persons in front eat, but 
rested on an elevation which was 0.35 m. above the seat and the same 
in width, The seats of this type have a total width of 0.75 m, 

THE VAULTED Passages (Pand @).—The arched passages, one on 
the east and the other on the west side of the «of\ov, served as entrances 
by which the people could pass directly from without, and issue upon 
the first Geafepe. The arches or vaults are still in good preservation, 
and are important as instances of true Greek arches, That the vaults 
belong to the purely Hellenic portion of the theatre seems clear from 
their structure. The eastern passage ia now about fourteen meters long, 
but a portion has fallen at the outer entrance, The original length may 
have been about sixteen meters; the width is 2.55.m. The vault is 
formed of six courses of poros blocks on either side, exclusive of the 
keystone course. [tis noteworthy that the blocks have the same dimen- 
sions and are laid in the same manner as those in the Hellenic stage 
foundation-wall B. The length of the stones is 1.30 m., and their 
thickness 0.65 m. As in the wall B, the joints between the blocks 
are placed beneath the middle of the blocks above. The similar char- 
acter of the masonry seems an indication that the vaults and the wall 
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B were built at the same time. The absence of any mortar or brick 
in the arches distinguishes them very clearly from the Roman wall 
4. At the interior entrance of the vault, a wall projects, on each 
side, to a length of 3.40 m. and a height of about one meter. The dis- 
tance between the two walls of the passage is 3.95 1m, The western 
passage is similar to the eastern. 

THE STRUCTURES ON THE EAST AND WEST SIDES OF THE STAGE,— 
In front of the mass of rock on the east side of the stage are the foun- 
dation-walls of a structure (marked Irin the PLAN) 10.35 m. long and 
§.55m. wide, The walls are 0.65m. thick, and appear to be of Hellenic 
construction. Inthe middle of the front wall there is a doorway 1.25 m. 
wide, The front of the structure falls nearly in line with the Roman 
stoa. Immediately beyond the western extremity of the wall EF, we 
came upon some foundations (marked N in the PLA»), built on the north 
side of the westerly portion of the rock-mass, measuring in length 
5.84 m., and in width, at the widest part, abont 4m, The structure 
is double, the front being rectangular, the rear part semicircular. Two 
low steps extend along the entire front of the structure; in the lower 
step is cut a deep groove along the base of the upper one. Along their 
front stand, at regular intervals, the lower parts of fourcolumns(PL.v1), 
having a diameter of0.52m. The fragments are about a meter in height, 
and show the same peculiarity instanced in the piece of column found 
on the wall #, only a part of the flutes haying been cut, The column 
on the corner toward the east has fourteen flutes cut; the other three, 
eleven, The corner one has a larger number of flutes, evidently because 
of its more exposed position, The floor of the front purt of the struc- 
ture is a coarse mosaic of pebbles. Ata distance of 1.58 m. from the 
columns is a wall separating the two portions of the structure. This 
wall is 0.50m. high. At each end, a stone block stands upright in 
front of it, one of these being one meter, the other 1.50 m. high, and 
both being 0.50 m, broad and 0.27 m, thick, The wall is pierced in 
the middle by a circular hole, The height of the rear wall of this 
semicircular part, on the inner side, is 1.6m. At tts base, on the same 
side, is a semicircular mass (marked m in the PLAN), projecting 0.54 m., 
0.85 m, wide at the base, and 0.65 m. high. Both the semicircular wall 
and the straight front wall are coated with a coarse stucco, Upon re- 
moving the earth within, we found numerous fragments of earthen tiles, 
which must have belonged to the roof; and in front we found also ashes 
and pieces of burnt lime. It is, thus, possible that the building was 
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destroyed ly fire.” In the rear of the semicircular wall the rock has 
been cut away, making a triangular space with a floor of natural rock. 
On the south and east sides of this space there is a low projection of 
stone, like a seat. The rear wall of the semicircular structure has an 
exterior elevation of(.40m. At its middle point, a hole is ent throngh, 
similar to the one in the front wall, Below this hole there is a trough- 
like hollow surrounded by a wall, within which is a semicirenlar pro- 
jection with a hole in the top and a niche cut in the outer edge, From 
this eavity a narrow channel, 0.60 m. deep, is cut around the eastern 
half of the semicircular wall. Measured within this channel, the wall 
is 0.23 m, thicker than above it. At the bottom of it we found Frage 
ments of earthen tile, showing that it served as a water-course or drain. 
Two other water-courses were found, leading to the southwest corner 
of the trough or reservoir n, Another earthen water-pipe was found 
extending along the east side of the front part of N, and passing between 
it and the extremity of the wall #, On the west side of ¥ we found 
astructure, O, presenting the appearance of aseat, Its length is 2.42 m., 
height 0.50 m., width 0.65m, At the rear is a back with an eleva- 
tion of 0.6m. Upon the upper surface are two trough-like depres- 
sions, 0.42 m. wide and 0.14 m, deep. It is manifest that the structure 
owas an ornamental fountain.” The numerous drains, the reservoir n 
at the back, and the perforations in both the rear walls, together make 
this attribution certain. © may have been a drinking-trough for the 
use of horses, The entire structure is of Roman date. 

Ossects FouND.—We had less good fortune than had been hoped 
for in finding remains of art, Most of the objects found were uncov- 
cred while removing the earth from between the stage-walls, particu- 
larly along the front wall 4. The remains of seulpture comprise the 
following fragments, now preserved in the school-house at Basiliké — 
(1) A piece, 0.28 m. long, of the leg of a marble statue, apparently of 
good style —(?) The lower part of a female figure in marble, wearing 
the long xivew, found resting on the marble plinth in front of wall A, 
about 5.80 m. from the east end of the wall. Its height, including the 
base, is 0.25m. The right foot, of which the toes are visible, rests full 
upon the base; while the left foot, of which the greater part is exposed, 


PT he original Groek building here probably balanced the rectangular structure on 
the un. aide.—T. W, [.] 

MA similar structure has been found by Professor E. Petersen, in connection 
with the theatre ot Side in Pamphrlia.—M. L. IYO.) 
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rests upon the toes—{3) The arm of a marble statue of above life-size, 
in two pieces: the fingers are lost—4) A lion’s claw of marble, be- 
longing to a lion-skin that served as a robe. 

The following architectural members, fragments, and other objects 
may be mentioned :—(1) Dorie epistyle-block of marble, 1.64 m. in 
length. Upon one face is an incomplete inscription, given below im 
No, 1.—(2) Ionie epistyle-block of poros, 1.35 m, long.—{(3) Piece of 
an Tonic marble column, 0.83 m. long; diameter 0.25 m. x 0.27 m.— 
(4) Two large fragments of an Tonic base, of marble, 0.21 m. thick ; one, 
0,90 m., the other, one meter long.—(5) A Doric semi-capital of poros.— 
(6) Fragment of a peculiar Tonic capital of poros—{7) Fragment of a 
triglyph of poros, upon which are traces of blue coloring. Other frag- 
ments were found having upon them traces of blue, and some of red.— 
(8) Large fragment of an earthen water-spout or gargoyle, of a nsunl 
lion-head design.—() Terracotta fragment having upon it a volute and 
flower-bud,—(10) Terracotta antefix of graceful design.—(11) Antefix 
of poros-stone,—(12) Ten earthen lamps of usual form,—(13) A number 
of copper coins, most of them bearing the dove, the symbol of Sikyon. 
Upon one the letters AH appear, showing it to be a coin of Demetrios, 


EXCAVATIONS OUTSIDE OF THE THEATRE. 

While the design of our work at Sikyon was limited, in the main, 
to investigation of the plan of the theatre, we thought it advisable to 
make excavations about some of the numerous foundations in the 
vicinity of the theatre, hoping that, by discovery of inscriptions, we 
might determine the location of some of the buildings mentioned by 
Pausanias, or that we might happen upon some art-remains. Neither 
of these hopes was fulfilled. I spent a little time in digging on the 
smaller plateau, above the theatre, hoping to identify some remains 
there as belonging to one of the two temples said by Pansanias to 
have been located upon this height; but we found nothing that threw 
any light upon the nature of the structure. We also excavated a little 
at two points in the plain below the theatre, At one of these places 
we found the floor, paved with slabs of black and white marble, of what 
must have been a building of elaborate construction, We also found 
here a small piece of marble upon which are the toes of one foot of a 
statue, but nothing else of importance. A little to the west of this site 
there are extensive foundations, where we dug with no further result 
than the finding of a large Ionic capital of poros. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM SIKYOR. 


No. 1. 

On the Doric epistyle mentioned above. 
N POYTIMAZAINSMENTON 
| KATAPPATMATATAPEPIAYTON 
NIz ONTAEISZAPOKATASTASINEA 
BON QHIOTIMNASGHSEITAIKATA=| 
Ni NQZAYTOYTIMAZAIO™ AAMO2 
Os PPESBEIz EPATOKAHS | 
ON KTHEIrTOs ; 
lz | 
| K 
Al : 
N — 
= (2) 
EA 
EN 
AYTON 
KOTAS 

ANEA (?) 

A®O 


Nixa|dopov tipacat ws perv tov xaTa Tpaypata Ta Tepi avTor GrTa@ 
eig atvoxatdotaciw €AOn ott pwacOyoeirat katakiag avrod 
Timaoae o bapoy. LperSeue “EpatoxAis Krijoiairos. 


This inscription is incomplete; and the letters on the left-hand edge 
of the faee of the block mndicate that a part of this column of the inserip- 
tion was inseribed upon an adjoining block. The letters | and K 
undoubtedly masons’ marks made at about the same time and for the 
Same Purpose as those on the marble blocks of the plinth of the theatre- 
wall 4." 

1 Break in surface of stone, 

“ [The letters of the inscription itself belong to the Inter Macedonian period, proba- 
bly the first half of the second century np. c. The lines of the letters run largely in 
curves. A has the curved bor, E the middle bar formed by « dot only, placed at 
some distance from the perpendicular limb; M and N are quite wide; O, 0, 0 are 
amaller than the other letters; [ has the upper bar extending beyond the right 
limb which is curved and does not come down to the line; in the 2, the upper and 
lower bars are not horizontal, but curve out above and below: P is long, and B has 
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No. 2. 
On the marble slab between the two marble bases mentioned above, 


KAAAISTPATO= PIAOOAAEOS 
PAIAASBAZIAEIAT AAAN ISOMIAATENEIOYEKAIANAPASIYT MAN 


AYKAIAT ATKPATION TAIAY TAIZOMIAAI 

ISOMIAT AT KPATION NEMEArAT KPATION 
rANAGHNAIAT YTMAN NEMEAPAT KPATION 

NEMEAP YT MAN NEMEAPYD MANKAII AT KPATION 


ASKAATIEIATAPKPATION TAIAYTAINEMEAA! 
NAAT AAANKAIPYD MAN IZQOMIAT YD MAN 
KAIT ATKPATION ryooiryYrMAN 


the lower loop larger than the upper. In a word, the chief characteristics (notably 
of M and N) are those to be seen on the Pugioli vases from Alexandria published in 
this Journal (vol.1, pp. 21-22), which seemed to belong to the first half of the third 
century .0. The flourishes of the pencil or the reed pen found their way into monu- 
mental writing, and a good example of « stage still more elaborate than that of the 
; inscription is the award of the Milesian arbitrators on the basis of the Nike 
statue of Olympia (Dirrennencen, S7G, No. 240; Hirexs, Hist. Inaer., No. 200), of 
which T have a squeeze. The date of this falls about 140 2. ¢., and oura would natu- 
rally come somewhat earlier (of. Lowy, Jnachrift. gr. Bildhaner, No. 272), 

The inscription is a decree of the people in honor of some person or persons 
now impessible to determine. The existing fragment resembles a clause in nomer= 
ous decrees whereby some honor is conferred on the deserving, and its inscription 
is commanded, in order that it way be generally known that the Stute rewurds ser- 
vices fittingly, and that others may be incited to similar service or benefaction. The 
following from Priene may be cited by way of example: ba Si al re rimal al Befomerc 
Aaplyg dripavicrepai devy, wal Tay BAAcw of wpompoduerot tj) wdAe: wapdyer fas Tax 
xpelar Pewpariy dr. d Siuos Toit waAois al dyadois drSpdow deletora: ydperas dro hdea 
coratias, drwypddas réde Th digeope els erhAye Alyy sel eriora rapa thy eledra. 
Ane. Gfrk. Inaer. Brit. Mus., 416. 

Tt is o noticesble fact that in Athena, where our records are most complete, this 
formula doce not occur till about the middle of the fourth century B. c.; but 
when the fashion is once set it prevails almost immediately and has a long exist- 
ence, together with the other flourishes of the Hellenistic period. Ita phraseology 
is quite varied, but nowhere have [ found anything so extraordinary as in this Siky- 
onian inscription. Tt runs somewhat in this way: " Decreed by the people] to honor 
fo nnd so, son of Nikaphoros, in order that he who does » service to the State may 
rest assured that the people will remember to honor him in » manner worthy of 
itself, Ambassadors, Eratokles, Ktesippos.” 

Noticeable are, (1) wév, solitarium: (2) tir . . Sera, ace, where a nom. is to be ex- 
pected—we may compare Xex., Ayrop. 1. 1. 5; rots “EAAqras abdde war rapes Adye- 
vas ef Seorras: (3) eis droxorderasiy fAty, in Pouyntos, ry. 24 1 (fos de de Tob yeyo- 
yéros euriperos eis the dvonerderacie FAdy ta earh vi wdAor), means to come to a Bat= 
tled condition.—A, ©. M.] 

2 


of 
a 
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PIEIATAAANKAIPYPMAN AYKAIA..F.ANAIZ 

KAIP ATKPATION VIP YTMANKAIP ATKPATION 
“OINIASTCi<u 


KadXierpatos Pitofadeos 
Tlatéas Bacitera wddkav, “lof aia dryeveiovs eal dpépas wuypay 


Avxata wayxparior, Ta atra "ToOpiadis, 
“le@uia raryxpation, Népea raryxpdrior, 
Havaéyvaca weypcr, Neépea wayxpatior, 

5 Neéwea aruyycty, 15 Névea ruypear cai roeyxparcoy 


"Ackharica Tayxpatiov, Ta avta Nepeads, 
Naa waXay «al wuypap “To@ wie wrurypay, 


cai Tayxpariov, viol rrivypcts, 
Plea radar «al rrvypody Aveata [aru }y[ pe jaw bis, 
10 wal rayKpariov. ++. all weypar Kai jayxpatior. 


[This is to be read @owier Tao[ipdérov drolqee, Teisikrates is, no doubt, the pupil 
of Euthykrotes the son of Lysippos, who was said by Puovy (Hist, Nat, xxxrv. 8.19, 
67) to have approached closer to the art of Lysippos than did Euthykrates himself, 
His name has been found as artist in on inscription in Thebes and at Oropos (Liwy, 
Snschryt. or. Bild hewer, 120,121). The period of his activity lies between 320 ond 284 
n. c, (Lowy, 120). His nome is always written Teisitrates, even on a base found at 
Albano (Liwy, 478). His son Thoinias pppears alan on monuments, one from Tana- 
gra, one from Oropos, and a third from Delow (Léwy, 121, 122, 1220). On that from 
Oropos he is denominated a Sikyonian, os his father is named by Pliny. His career 
as artist would fall about the middle of the third century, probably for some years 
both before and after, Menokrates, 1 pupil of Euthykrates or of Teistkrotes, was 
engaged at Pergamon on the battle-monuments of Attalos I (nc, 241-197), and the 
characters of our inscription resemble very closely those there employed, eapecially 
fin Liwy, p.116. The bor of A and the horizontal lines of 3 are slightly curved ; 
M has its sides nearly or quite perpendicular; © and O are somewhat below the 
average size; [7 hus the upper bar passing beyond the uprights, left and right. On 
the whole, the letters are quite regular and handsome without affectation, The iden- 
tification of the artist's name among these broken letters is of interest in many ways. 
Tt gives a fixed date for the inscription; and, as an artist would not have signed a 
memorial bearing an inscription merely, we may conclude, that o etatoe of the athlete 
formed part of the monument; forthermore, that a monument of this kind would not 
have been torn down and used to construct the wall in the theatre, unless some dis- 
aster had befallen it. We know of no occasion for this in the history of Sikyon from 
this time on, unless the statue was carried off by the Romans among the numerous 
art-treasures which they conveyed to Rome, or the monument was destroyed in the 
great corthquake which visited the city, probably in the reign of Tiberius. Hence it 
may be said, again, that the wall 4 waa not constructed till many years after Greece 
was reduced to a Roman province, and perhaps not till after the beginning of our 
era.—A. C. M.] 
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Translation." Kallistratos, son of Philothales, in the contests of 
boys was victorious at the Basileia in wrestling ; at the Lykaia in the 
pankration ; at the Isthmian games in the pankration ; at the Pana- 
thenaia in boxing ; at the Nemean games in boxing; at the Asklepicia 
in the pankration ; at the Nais in wrestling, boxing, and the pankra- 
tion; at the Rhieia in wrestling, boxing, and the pankration, At 
the Isthmian games he was victorious in boxing over both youths and 
men, at the sume Isthmian festival; at the Nemean games in the 
pankration; at the Nemean games in the pankration ; at the Nemean 
games in boxing and the pankration, at the same Nemean festival ; at 
the Isthmian games in boxing ; at the Pythian games in boxing ; at the 
Lykaia twice in wrestling; .... in boxing and the pankration.” 

Comment.—Nothing is known of Kallistratos, of whose athletic vie- 
tories the above inscription is a record. An inscription of similar 
character is found in C7G,1, 1515, The games mentioned in both 
inscriptions are much the same. 

1, Bacidera, These games are mentioned in C7G,1,1515, Bockh 
remarks: Baailia sunt Lebadene acta, eadem quae Trophonia; sed efcam 
in Euboea celebrata Basilia exee monui ad Pindar, The inscription at 
Sikyon probably refers to the festival at Lebadeia. 

6. “Ag«Xamiera probably refers to the games at Epidanros. 

7. Naa. Thee games are mentioned in C7G@,u, 208, The fol- 
lowing note is given: Naa sun! Naias. Naa, Jovi Naio acta, Demosth, 
Cont. Meid, p. 531, ed. Reiske, According to Strabo, Zeus was called 
Naios owing to the moisture about Dodona, Sehol. JL, xvi. 255. 
Wetckenr, (Friech. Gatterlehre, 1. 203, Ch CIA, um, 1318, 1319, 

9, Pie were games celebrated at Pior, G7. PLUT., Sept, sapp. cone., 
c.19: ériryyave 62 Aoxpoig 4) Tav Piaw cafecteca Bucia xai warn- 
yupis, fw ayourw ere viv wepibaras tepl Tor Toor Eexeivort. 

12 and 16. “Ie@urads and Newead: are nominal adjectives with éepry 
understood. Pindar uses both "lePpide (1. 8. 5) and Neweas (N. 3. 
4), We find the former in Thoukydides also (wi. 9)." 


8 Kallistrates hos gained a victory among the beardless youths, the class inter- 
mediate between bors and men, and among the men at the same festival. The mind 
naturally reverts first to that disputed passage of Prxpan, Ol. rx. 39, relating to Ephar- 
mostoa at Marathon (ovAatels dyerelur, wirev dyera rperfutépor), Bacon, in his note 
on the pussage, says that Epharmostos must have just arrived at manhood, and could 
not have contended as a youth among the men; for, if he had been « youth in fact, 
it is not probable that he would have been permitted to enter the contest with the 
men, But Béckh was wrong. The Scholiast did not have Bockh's objection in mind, 
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18. Tiv@oi, not Tira, because the Sikyonians celebrated a Tlvé@ta 
at home. 
19. Avwaca are the games in honor of the Lykaian Zeus. 


W. J. McMvurrry, 
Member af the American Sehool 
af Classieal Studies af Athena. 


ll, SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS. 


On December 5, 1887, I went down from Athens to Basilik6é to con- 
tinue the work on the theatreof Sikyon, to which duty I had been detailed 
by Professor Merriam. The next day, a emall beginning was made, 
trouble being experienced both in securing workmen and from a heavy 
rain. From December 7, however, the work was pushed vigorously, 
through the generous assistance of the demarch of Sikyon, Our efforts 
were directed chiefly toward clearing away the very heavy deposit of 
earth in the vapoco: and the orchestra. A trench cut toward the N. EL 
from the wall #£ revealed nothing more than a sort of floor of cement, 
the terracotta pipes of a drain, and a few copper coins of no value, 

On December 9, the first object of art was found, about 1 met..s. B. 
of the middle of kk. This was a marble right hand, somewhat above 
life-size, grasping what might be the hilt of a sword. It evidently 
belonged to an excellent piece of sculpture, the veining on the back of 
the hand in particular being exeouted with much skill, On the next 
day, ata point 3.30 meters from the outer angle of the 8, £. doorway 
in the wall 4 in the direction and at about the original level of the 
orchestra, a fine marble head was discovered. 

Prom this date till December 23, the digging continued rather mono- 
tonously. The deep strata of earth were gradually removed from the 
orchestra and the rdpodo:, while the clearing out of the large square 


ind Pavsantas tells os distinctly of an Artemidorosof Tralleis who, at the same games 
in Smyrna, won the victory among the boys, the beardless youths and the men (xparieras 
wryeparidvorra eel qudpas tis abras rads re CE OAwuwlos deve ypererrds, wal del tore wail 
obs dyerelovs eaAoios, col tpire By bre Gpurror dv var deSpdie: Vi. 14.3). Evernios, too, 
mentions the case of Stiratonikos the Alexandrian, who won four crowns at Nemea on 
the same day among the boys and beardless youths (tr Newéa v7 ofr hudpa walder wal 
dyeveioer térrapar crspdvovs fryer: Chron, Hist, 1. p. 238, Migne); and that of Pytha- 
goras the Samian, who was rejected from the youths and laughed at 4 too effeminate, 
but who entered the lists with the men and vanquished all in succession (dwxpifels 
wallar evypiy, wal de GjAes yAevatduevos, mpoBar els trois kelpar, dearrar ifs deleqret 
Chron. iat, Lp. 227, Migne).—A. C. M,] 
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chamber M, which had not been completed before, was begun. On 
the afterneon of December 23, appeared a most welcome supplement 
to the head found on the 9th, which had meanwhile been removed to 
Athens by Mr. Kabbadias: this was a fine male torso of white marble, 
discovered about 0.60 m. below what was apparently the original level 
of the Greek orchestra, 3.50 m. out from a point 2.27 m. south of the 
middle of the marble surbase of 4, The fragment was removed to 
Kidto, whence it was subsequently transported to Athens. After it 
had been deposited in the Central Museum, Mr, Kabbadias, in the 
presence of Professor Merriam and myself, placed the previously dis- 
covered head upon the broken neck ; and, although a considerable frag- 
ment on the left side of the throat was lost, the remaining portions of 
the two surfaces, on the back and on the right side of the neck, coin- 
cided with perfect exactness, proving that the connection of head and 
torso as portions of the same statue did not admit of question. 

The remainder of our work in the theatre did not result in the dis- 
covery of other artistic treasures. A trench run s, £. from the chamber 
Mf disclosed nothing but a drain, apparently of Roman construction ; 
and our work was brought to an end on December 30. An intended 
restimption of work in the spring was found impracticable, desirable 
as it would have been for the solution of some interesting problems in 
regard to the original structure and arrangement of the theatre. 

To this brief chronicle belongs some account of certain minor exca- 
vations. On December 14-17, | made several attempts to uncover 
ancient tombs at various pointe in the immediate vicinity of Basiliké. 
The remains of such tombs certainly exist on the slope of the plateau 
toward the Asopos, south of Basiliké, and at the foot of an odd-looking 
conical hill' s. 2. of the last-mentioned point and close to the bank of 
the river. Tombs are also present on the slope of the plateau above 
the village of Motlki, which lies on the edge of the plain, s. of Basiliké 
and near the [loraps rijs AéyoSas ("EAtocowv), as well as on the 
declivity toward this river, N. of the theatre and Nn. w. of Basiliké. 
The most interesting of the tombs on the ancient site are those above 
and below the fountain called Mexpy Bpteis (probably the ancient 


'The opinion has been, [ believe, entertained, that this hill is artificial: an ex- 
amination of the entire circuit of the old site has convinced me that this is not the 
cone, Other similar hills are observable toward the «, w. near the Asopos, the hard 
clay soil naturally assuming shapes which appear as if artificial. 
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Eratovea"), the northernmost fountain of Basilik4, situated north of 
the village in the gorge through which pasees the ordinary road from 
Motlki, Our attempts, however, which could not be pushed so vigor- 
ously as to interfere with our main work at the theatre, resulted in 
nothing beyond confirming the opinion of my workmen: "Trrapyour 
Tabot, GAX' elvat dA dvowypévor! “There are graves, but all have 
been opened.” I made other attempts on January 4, 1588, at a point 
north of and below the Mex) Bpiers, und on the following day on 
the plain toward Kidto, where some Christian tombs, containing terra- 
cotta bowls, efe., of small interest, were the only reward of some hours 
of work in a bleak and piercing north wind. 

Returning now to the theatre, [ will endeavor to state, as exactly as 
possible, what additions were made to our knowledge of its construction 
and arrangement by the excavations of this second season. 

In the orchestra, as already stated, we removed the heavy deposit 
of earth, down to what seemed to be the original «ovierpa, which, like 
that in the theatre of Epidauros, consisted simply of stamped earth. 
The hard, whitish clay soil of Sikyon lent itself readily to this nse, 
This was probably the original condition of the entire orchestra; but 
at some subsequent period, most likely during the Roman domination, 
an alteration was made in the space between kk and 4A. Here the 
soil, differing trom that on the other side of kt in being of a mixed 
character and not the whitish clay, was removed, in the spaces indicated 
on the plan as 22, to a depth of some 0.60 m. below the apparent 
original orchestra-level. It was in this space on the east side that the 
head and torso of the marble statue were found. Between these spaces 
and the marble surbase before A, was found what seemed to be a 
pavement of rough mosaic-work. The conjecture may be hazarded, 
that the so-called drain £4 is to be dated with the ancient hollowing 
out of this part of the orchestra. Between the double line of stones 
forming &b, were found fragments of poros columns, and an irregu- 
larly-shaped block of marble 0.75 m. in length. 

A small rough drain(?), to the west of and nearly parallel with &é, 
runs at a distance of 2 m. to 2.60 m. from it. It is 0.35 m. wide, 

*This fountain is at present concealed by a Turkish wall, but the dropping can 
be heard through o small square aperture in the wall, Lapse of time may ensily 
have wrought changes in the conspicuousness of this fountain, nside from its artificial 
concealment. Rangabé, cited by Meliarikes (Teorypagia ‘ApyoAlSor nal Kopuwélas, 


p- 117), wrong in identifying Ird(owra with the Tparh Bpéwcs, if that is taken 
as the name of the southern fountain. 
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formed, like Lk, of a double line of stones, and runs across the orches- 
tra from the large square stone (indicated at X on the PT.AN) to a simi- 
lar stone on the other side, Its greatest distance from Lk is at the 
extremities, A marble basis, F*, was discovered on the second day 
of our excavations, Its dimensions are: length, 0.82 m,; breadth, 
0.76 m.; thickness, 0.21m. Tn the upper surface is a hollow, (.63 m. 
by 0.155 m,, with a depth of 0.07 m. This block, which is appar- 
ently in situ, probably served as the base for a statue, but whether for 
the statue discovered by ns cannot be determined. 

We now come to the rdpoéo:* (XK and £), of which that toward the 
8. E.(K) is the better preserved. This is at its entrance rock-cut, the 
native rock outside it being graded down, and the point where the 
mdpodes proper begins being marked by a sharp downward cut. The 
sill thus formed, which is indicated on the PLAN, is about ().25 m. high. 
Within this there are remains of door-poste, that at the right hand 
upon entering being almost destroyed, but that on the left, against the 
avahynupa, rising to a height of 1.35 m. with a thickness of 0,42 m. 
The distance from its inner angle at the base to the point at which the 
dvaXsjiya meeta the orchestra is, as accurately as the measurement 
could be made, 10.77 m. This door-post (a on the PLAN), above which 
the artificial portion of the dvdAnyja now rises only 0.65 m., seems to 
have been altered, presumably in Roman times ; for its original thick- 
ness is increased by the adjunction to it, on the outer side with » mortar- 
Jott, of a piece, which, to judge from the moulding on the face toward 
the orchestra, might have formed part of a cornice. The dvdAnuja * 
is here very handsome, being built of large blocks of the native stone, 
most carefully set and with beveled joints. This wdpodas, of which 
the floor, after passing the rock-cut entrance, seems to have been of 
cement or concrete, slopes downward toward the orchestra, the fall 
from the sill to the point where the avdAnppa meets the orchestra be- 
ing about 0.50 m.—the height of one course of stone in the dvdAnupa, 
The width of the wdpodos, taken at a point just within the line of the 
door-posts, is about 3.35 m., and from the basis F before mentioned to 
the aréAnzpa 3.50 m, Traces of stucco appear on the rock-cut wall 
on the side opposite the dvé\nppa, both in this rdpesog and in that 
Opposite. 


* For this term, see Mituuen, Lehrbuch der griechiachen Bilhnenalterthiimer, p, 58. 
‘Cy. Miia, op. cit. p. 64, and Notes 6, §, ad loc. 
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At the entrance of the x, w, srdpodog (L) also, we find a door-post 
about 1.60 m. in height, cut out of the solid rock which here forms the 
avaAnppa, though the latter is constructed of masonry near the orches- 
tra. From the door-post to the point where the avaAnpya of that side 
meets the orchestra the distance is, roughly, 10.85 m., or approximately 
the same as at the 5. &. rapodog, The very ruinous state of this rapobo¢ 
prevented the taking of further dimensions, except the breadth near 
the entrance, 3.40m. Tt may be said, however, that it scems doubtful 
whether the dva@\yppa here was ever of so handsome workmanship 
as in the other parodos, which seems to have been the principal entrance 
for the townspeople. 

Between the 8. &. rapoées and the square chamber (4), there are two 
rock-cut ramps* (Wand W) leading up from the rock-cut entrance- 
way outside the rapocos, one to the scene-structure of the Greek period, 
the other to the Roman, The wall which separates them was stuceoed 
on the side toward the wapoées, The inner ramp(¥) is somewhat 
lower than the other (perhaps as much as 0.20m.), and, in its present 
eondition at least, appears to have been more carefully finished, It 
ends at the top of the rock in which it is cut, which here seems much 
weatherworn, lis width is 1.80 m. at a point about 0.90 m, up from 
the line of the ill of the wapoéo; ; and 2.14 m. at a point some 5.50 m, 
up toward the oxm) from the same line, at which point the cutting 
of the ramp, a= now existing, ends. The highest part of this ramp 
is at least 2m. above the corresponding point of the rapodog. 

The outer ramp (W") was apparently separated from the large s, ©. 
chamber (Af) by a wall, whether entirely of the native rock subse- 
quently destroyed, or constructed in part of masonry, cannot now be 
determined. It is certain that the native rock rises at least a little 
higher than the ramp at this part, the width of the ridge of demarea-* 
tion being about 0.88 m. The width of the ramp itself ix 1.30 m., and 
that of the rock-cut wall separating it from the inner ramp,about 0,80 m. 

On the other side of the aq) the shattered condition of the rock 
precludes study. The outer ramp (i) is well preserved, being deeply 
cut in the solid rock. Its width is 1.55 m. at the entrance, and 1.44 m, 
near the point where it ends above (as indicated on the PLAN). It 
thus does not coincide exactly in dimensions with W. The width of 
the wall dividing this from the inner ramp is from 0.50 m. to 0.60m, 


* Perhape io be designated fis Baw wdpodas ? cy. MULLER, op. rit. p. 58. The then- 
tre at Epidauros had ramp on each side, 
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In regard to the large s. ©, chamber (ar), which is now fully exca- 
vated, a few details may be added to the reanlts obtained by the former 
Investigations, Around the interior walls of this chamber, there is a 
continuous rock-cutting in the form of a bench or seat, broken on! y by 
the doorway of thechamber. 'The width of this bench is about 0.45 m. ; 
and its height from the floor about 0.40 m, Tt was eoated with stucco, 
At the doorway of the chamber there is a low step; and in the centre 
of the chamber we found what appeared to be the base of a pillar or 
roof-support of poros, A considerable quantity of broken roofing-tiles 
was found within the chamber, The largest of these measures 0.415 m. 
by 0.46 m., the length having been originally greater, With these 
tiles were found a small figurine of a cock, in terracotta, one or two 
common terracotta lamps, and some other insignificant objects, 

In the course of the work on the theatre, some thirty-five copper 
coins were found, most of them in exceedingly bad preservation. Of 
these, several are unmistakably Sikyonian. They were found chiefly 
in the wapodor. 

A few remarks must be added with respect to the so-called dadropos, 
assumed above to be a portion of the central drain of the orchestra 
extending transversely under the entire Graeco-Roman cxnen from 
Ato E." In the course of the work, I had one of the massive cover- 
stones of this cavity removed (at & in the plan), and found a deep 
channel, 0.65 m. wide, partly out in the solid rock and partly built ap, 
Tt was unobstructed for a considerable distance, so that a man could 
easily make his way in it about as far as the wall #, where it was 
closed by the solid rock. Its depth was somewhat over a meter, 
There was a deposit of earth in the bottom which has been but in pert 
removed. The depth of the cutting is certainly over 2m. Two 
fragments of poros columns, which lay in front of A (at @ in the 
PLAN), were rolled away, and some earth removed from beneath them. 
Here, as was noted at the time, the drevoneg appeared clogged with 
earth, and the exact manner of its connection with the orchestra-drain 
did not appear, At y (between A and B), some digging revealed 
a block of stone, shaped like a double step, and apparently haying 

some connection with the iadvopos. 

The exact extent and depth of this interesting cutting, and its use— 
whether it served as reservoir, drain, or for some other purpose—have 

*[This hus been designated, on the ruax, os Roman, but it must belong to the 
same period as the conduit surrounding the orchestra—A. C. M.] 
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not been definitely determined. Indeed, this must be left, for the pres- 
ent, among several se i aes ned problems of the theatre, which we 
had intended to solve but were, to our regret, prevented from taking up, 
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I. A SIKYONIAN STATUE. 
[Puatre VITIT.] 


Of the mutilated marble statue found at Sikyon, as stated in the pre- 
ceding article,’ some mention has already been made in archwological 
publications ;* but no exhaustive discussion has appeared of the quail: 
ties of the work and the interesting questions which it suggests.* 

The statue* represents a nude vouth resting wpon the lett ler and with 
the back of the left hand wpon the hip. A considerable portion of the 
bent left arm is missing. It was carved from a separate piece of marble, 
and was attached by metal pins, as is evident from the seven holes, with 
the traceofian eighth, which appear in the vertically cut surface towhich 
it wassecured. About this arm a himation is draped, and it falls, from a 
point just below the shoulder, in straight folds, with a gradual increase 
of follness as it descends. Doubtless it originally reached the base ° 
of the statue and served as asupport. As such, it is well motived: for 
the sharpness of the folds shows that the fabric is of comparatively light 
texture, as can be gathered also from the manner in which it is held, the 


' Supplementary Report of the Exearations (pp. 286-7), 

? Seventh Annual Report Am, School, p. 46 (Munniam), with a cat from Seribmer’s 
Magazine, 1888; Journ. Hell, Stucies, 1885, p. 130 (Hamnmox), 

* The plate which secompanies this article is made from an indifferent photograph 
by Panagopoulos of Athens, to which, with another similar one from « different point 
of view and a third photograph of the head, I have been limited in the preparation 
of this paper, The lack of » cost hos necessarily left much to be desired. 

*The dimensions of the statue in ite present condition are os follows: length of 
face, from roots of hair to end of chin, 0.16m.; breadth of face, 0.11 m.: measure 
over face from ear to ear, 0.21 m.; height of forehead, 0.06m.; length of nose, about 
0.055 m.; length of eye, 0.03 m.; of mouth, 0,035 m.; distance of nose from ear, 
0.08 m.; tip of lobe of ear below plane of outer angle of eye, 0.03 m.; measure 
around chin and crown of head, 0.67 of.; around head above curls, 0.58 m.; over 
breast from arm-pit to arm-pit, 0.34 m.; from throat to navel, 0.33 m.; from navel 
to pubes, 0.12 m,; between hips, 0.26m,; around waist, 0.71 m.; from shoulder to 
shoulder, 0.35 m.; from back of neck to small of back, 0.40m.: serces back from 
arm-pit to urm-pit, 0.04 m., 
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hand upon the hip supporting easily the bulk of the weight without the 
appearance, between wrist and arm-pit, of a brooch or clasp to help 
hold it, such as we find elsewhere in a somewhat similar conception.® 
Thus, the garment was practically a support, artistically a graceful 
relief to the nnde figure. The statue is still further mutilated by the 
loss of the right arm from a little below the shoulder, the greater por- 
tion of the right leg, and somewhat less of the left, with the contiguous 
drapery. The membrum virile, which was not, as very commonly,* 
carved separately and set in, is broken off; a considerable portion of 
the left side of the throat is missing, rendering restoration here neces- 
sary ; and the nose is somewhat mutilated, as well as the curls, The 
head was broken into three large pieces,’ which were still in contact. 
The greatest break comes just above the forehead, on the right side of 
the head, and may be distinguished in the photograph. The right arm 
was extended, as is shown by the direction of the remaining portion ; 
the motive of this will be considered later in connection with the iden- 
tification of the statue. The pupils of the eyes were not plastically 
indicated, but were painted red, and traces of the yellow coloring of 
the hair were plainly visible just after the unearthing of the head. 

The surface of the marble—the provenience of which Tam unable to 
state—is somewhat corroded ; but the fine Greek workmanshi p remains 
plainly evident ; and the finish was most careful in all parts of the 
statue except the hair, of which more below, 

The following questions naturally suggest themselves with reference 
to our statue: first, whether it represents a god or a man ; second, if the 
former, what god is represented ; third, what motives known to the 
history of Greek sculpture does the work embody ; fourth, to what are 
of Greek sculpture is it to be referred, to what school, and, perchance, 
to what artist. 

*C¥. Hermes in Berlin ( Verzeichniaa der ans, Stulpturen, No. 100); brooch on left 
shoulder, left hand extended, garment (chlamys) falling around and below left arm ; 
Hermes on Ephesian columna eqelata (FR.-Wowr., 1242-4, Overnnecn, Pfostit 1, 
p. 87); sequel to preceding motive, chlamys has slipped from shoulder bringing 
brooch in bend of left arm (left hand on hip}. In connection with this Inst figure, 
it may be mentioned that, in attitude, it corresponds very closely with the figure of 
an athlete in an Attic relief of the fourth cent. n. c. figured in the Annafi, 1502, tov. 
agg. M (text by Mrctrants, ib, pp. 208-16), 

“(. Berlin originals, Perseichn., Nos. 258, 250 (Satyrs of “ Peribottos” type), 
Fr.-Wort., No. 1578 (Eros of Centocelle), ete. 
“Twosmall fragments filling fractures in the curls were also found: now probably 
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As regards the first question, there can scarcely be a doubt that we 
have before us the statue of a god. A consideration of the whole form 
and character of the work precludes the suppost tion that the artist was 
elaborating portraiture of any sort. There are no features of actual 
human personality ; on the contrary, the whole 1 pervaded with the 
spirit of ideality. Nor can it be considered an ideal athlete or ephebe 
portrait; for neither is the muscular development such as to warrant 
this opinion, nor is the pose that of an athlete: one of the most char- 
acteristic features—though not adequately rendered in the photograph 
—is a plump fullness and a heavy sensuous droop about the region of 
the loins that show a fur different character, The body is languid, 
and far more suggestive of soft, seductive ease than of the palma no- 
bile: in fact, I can find no better expression of the whole spirit and 
character of the body than the admirable words in which Overbeck * 
deveribes the Praxitelean satyr-type: Zu ringen und zu kdimpfen over 
selhet su cinem cilenden Botengange wiirde dieser Satyrkirper nieht teu- 
gen, fiir ihn passt nur das freie Umbherstreifen, ein Tanz mit den 
Nymphen oder diese hehabige Ruhe, die wir vor wns sein 1 ned welche thn 
von oben bie unten durchdringt und selbst fiir den Arm auf die Hiifte 
einen Stitzpunkt suchen lisst, Attention should also here be called 
to the fullness of the breasts and the distinctly feminine form of the 
shoulders, to which further reference will be made. It 1s not, however, 
to be assumed, from the implied comparison with the Praxitelean satyr, 
that we have before us a type intermediate between god and man, The 
expression of the features, though sensuous, is yet lofty and ideal, Itis 
plain, then, that it is the statue of a god ; and let us attempt to answer 
the question, What god is represented ? 

The opinion that we have here a Dionysos was broached in the first 
instance by M. Kabbadias ; indeed, he made his assumption before 
it hud been demonstrated that head and torso were parts of the same 
statue, ‘To this he appears to have been led by a certain likeness to 
the so-called Ariadne head.’ It seems proper to refer here to this des- 
ignation, inasmuch as it was made public at the time in the daily "Edvy- 
pepis of Athens, and was followed in a brief report on the excavations 
at Sikyon, published in the New York Evening Postin 1888, Itis also 
accepted as probable by Miss Harrison,” while Professor Merriam ™ left 
the question an open one by describing the statue simply as “a naked 





® Piastih(®), 1, p. 42. *See Fr.-Wour., No. 1400, for data in regard to this head. 
Tourn, Hell. Stud, wl supra. Seventh Ann. Report Am, School, ut supra, 
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male figure of pronounced feminine type.” Allowing this assumption 
to rest for the present, let us seek to gain firmer ground by a process of 
elimmation, Considerablestress should be laid upon the feminine forms 
of our statue, particularly the breasts and the shoulders: Such shoul- 
ders appear in statues of Apollo, Dionysos, Eros, and (rarely) Hermes.” 
An identification with Hermes is to be excluded, inasmuch as there is 
not a hit of the swift messenger of' the gods, nothing of the lightness 
and lithe ephebic or mellephebic yigor which characterizes the youthful 
Hermes type. Eros also must be stricken from the list; for there is 
in our statue no trace of wings, which are required in an Eros,“ to say 
nothing of the greater boyishness of most of the types of Eros, 

We have then to decide between Apollo and Dionysos—a task by 
no means easy. The statues of the youthful Apollo exhibit a hoy of 
graceful and agile form, with an inherent capacity for action, as in the 
Sauroktonos,"* On the contrary, we find in our statue an Inertia, a 
Hleshiness about the body, not marked enough to be in any wise gross, 
and yet plainly and skilfully suggested. We have this much, then, to 
urge in favor of the identification with Dionysos: and we can find still 
further support for it, The statue was found in the theatre, which 
was consecrated to Dionysos, who had moreover at Sikyon a temple in 


"CF. the Florence statue (Pr.-Wawt., No, 1634). Jam unable at present to give 
another instance, Even in this figure there is « plump firmness about the shoulders 
distinctly at variance with our statue. 

“On this question, see Furtwiinc ur (ep. Roscten, art, Eros, p.1350): Von Anjang 
an ¢racheint Eros als Knabe oder Mellephebe getildet wnd mit Fliigein auayeriistet, Par- 
ticularly aleo the following: Ungegilgelte ftildwng des Eros iat nirgends als beahwiehtigt, 
sondern nur ava Nachlissigheit erstanden wad sear namenilich in apitrimischer Zeit su 
honstatieren, wo man dia Fliigel bei bekannten Typen suweilen ouch an Staten awe Be- 
quemlichteit weglicas (1.¢., p. 1360). We have, of course, in the present instance noth- 
ing either sacAliasig or apeiiromisch; as Wingless, may be mentioned the St. Peters- 
burg torso (Fx.-W., 217), a replica of the same original as the Sparta torso (Fu.-W., 
No, 218), which latter shows evident traces of wings, €¥. also the wingles group in 
Berlin ( Vers, 150) to which the designation Eros wad Payehe (?) is given and favored, 
olwohl day iibrigens nicht gerade unerliiasliche Abseichen der Fhigel den Figquren fedlt. 

“Cf. Bauweisrer, Denkmdl., 2, »., Apollon, p. Begg; especinily p, 08, where we 
read: Di¢ grosse Menge der sonst erhaltenen Apolionstaten geben den Charakter wieder, 
welchen Proiteles seinem Sauroktionos aufiyepriigt hatte: eines Epheben von achlanker Bildung, 
Krajt und Zartheit der Glieder vereinigenit, swischen Hermes und Dionysos die Mitte hal- 
fend. Cy, the remark uf PorrwAxouen (ap. Roscumn, p. 467): Die Korperformen 
[des Apoll] sind regetmiionig sehr jugendlich und weich, oft denen dex Dionysos nich nihernd, 
Tam well aware that it ia frequently diffieult to distinguish mutilated statues of Dio- 
nysos from those of Apollo, and the attempted restorations are frequently dubious: 
gf. Baons, Beschreib, der Glyptothe:, Nos. 97,103, Exam ples might be multiplied. 
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the immediate vicinity—pera ro Péarpor, in the words of Pansanias. 
This argument, while of some value as corroborative testimony, is 
worth hut little per ee, for we find a statue of Apollo in the great 
theatre of Dionysos at Athens." 

But it may here be urged, in favor of the identification as Apollo, 
that the face of our statue has an expression too lofty and intellectual 
for the youthful Dionysos. This objection may be satisfactorily 
anawered, if we consider on what it chiefly rests, namely, the high 
forehead. For the mouth, though net broad as in Satyr-faces, will be 
found fall and sensuous, while the cheeks and chin ank so softly inte 
the unusually full throat that the uncommon heaviness here strikes 
one immediately when the statue ia viewed in profile. Farthermore, 
a high forehead is precisely what we find in Seilenoi and Satyrs ;" and 
the apparent lowness of the brow in many statues of Dionysos is due 
to the arrangement of the hair or to the head-band across the upper 
part of the forehead, while the height of forehead is noticeable only 
in those statues of Apollo which exhibit some such arrangement of 
hair about the face aa in our figure.” We have, also, a noteworthy 
instance of a sweet femininity and quite as much intellectuality in a 
head in the Berlin Museum," which was at first, like the Sikyonian, 
assumed to be that of a female, but has been unhesitatingly declared 
to be a Dionysos by an authority so competent a5 Furtwingler. 

We have next to consider what Greek sculptural motives the statue 
embodies : (1) the general pose of the body and legs; (2) the evident 


4 Cyan this subject Bcuneinen | Mitthealengen Athen. rx, p. 245), whose arguments 
agninst Waldstein’s athlete hypothesis seem convincing. He would make the fumiliar 
Athenian figure an original by Kallimachos the sarerafireyros. The statue, acoord- 
ing to him, i# that of Apollo Daphnephoros, the chair of whose priest we find in the 
theatre: of. uf «wpra. 

MY, the drornerriaw (Fi.-W,, No. 1420). The comperison of Sokrates with his 
high foreliend to o Seilenos is well known, 

“OY the-so-called Arindoe head (Fr.-W., No. 1490). Many statues of Dionyaog 
have low brows, bot the same is true of heads of Apollo; ef the Relyedere and Apol- 
ling, with the high forehead (fourihcentury type), with Fr-Wor., Nos. 222-4, 

"Ver, No. 118; Foarwiscien, Sammlung Sobowrof, Tufel xxi. Gefunden mi 
Athen beim Tababetio. HGhe 0,24. Ghesiehialdinge 0,12.—Penteliacher Marmor | Frrr- 
waneo Len, ¢, Note 1 under text), The marked femininity of the face, the aweet- 
ness of expression ond the high forehend are points of comparison with our atatoe 
which st once struck me. Wir Auden hier, anys Furtwingler, einen gane uneersehrten, 
hous wilerlebenagrossen Dionyaorkopf ror was, der aus einem attiechen Atelier der Zeit dew 
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motive of the left arm ; (8) the probable motive of the lost right arm ; 
(4) the head and arrangement of hair. 

As regards the pose, we observe that the weight of the body rests 
on the left leg, and that there is a corresponding graceful sway in the 
hips and loins, As is admitted, on the testimony of Pliny” and the 
evidence of replicas of the Doryphoros and other statues, Polykleitos 
was the first to introduce into Greek sculpture the distinction which is 
well described by the German terms Stendhein and Spielhein—the leg 
on which the weight of the body rests and that which is free to pose 
in any one of several graceful attitudes. Praxiteles added a graceful 
sweep and curve of the body, giving to it, as a whole, a sort of S-shape. 
This is admirably exemplified in the Olympian Hermes. The Prax- 
itelean type is at once evident in our Sikyonian statue, and that, too, 
not asa novelty but as part of the common stock of artistic tradition, 

Concerning the left arm there are several points to consider. The 
left hund supported on the hip is noted as a favorite motive with Prax- 
iteles, though it may have had an earlier origin. It is easily demon- 
etrable that the resting of the left hand on the hip may be so motived 
a6 to express more than one artistic idea. Let us take, for example, a 
satyr-statue of the Periboétos type («. y., Berlin originale Nos, 258, 
299; Overbeck, Plastik™, n, p. 41), Here we see the back of the 
lett hand resting softly against the side, rather below the hip: this, 
together with the graceful and delicate pose of the whole figure, may 
fairly be considered as the fully developed Praxitelean motive. This 
is essentially the position of the hand in our Sikyonian statue, though 
here there is a fuller and firmer resting of the back of the hand against 
the side, which, in a draped statue of an elderly man, would give 
an air of dignified composure, If the motive were that in which 
the back of the hand is turned outward and the knuckles rest firmly 
against the side, there would be a greater sturdiness, a certain holding 
of force in reserve, particularly when accompanied by a firmer pose 
of the whole body.” The sume may be said of the position of the 


FIN, xxxry. 56; of Ovenneck, Schriftquellen, No, 907. 

™ Tt is instructive to observe the effect of the supporting of the right hand npon 
the-side (in the instance about to be cited, fingers outward in plain view, thumb be- 
hind) in the figure of Pelops from the enst pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olym- 
pin, C7. Fa-W., p. 125: Nicht ohne Abwicht scheint fiir ihn cer Kiinailer die selbathe- 
wusafe, fined trotzige Halteng gewailt zu haben: den Kopf etwas suriickgeworfen, die Hand 
i die Seite gestemmé, seht er secines Siegen bewrisal do, A somewhat similar attitude in a 
nude Poseidon statuette is described (Fm-W., No. 1763) na mehr energisch ola atolz 
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hand with the fingers extended forward, the thumb behind, to us per- 
haps the most common and natural of these attitudes. 

It is essential here to give in historical sequence a brief list of in- 
stanees of the left hand supported against the «ide more or less in the 
manner of the Sikyonian statue. From the Parthenon we have the 
following: (1) Standing semi-draped male figure on W. frieze (Mi- 
chaelis, 9.1.1); in which the left hand rests rather below and somewhat 
behind hip: ¢f. Carrey’s drawing ap. Michaelis. (2) Standing male 
figure on £. frieze (Michaelis, 14. 111, 19), back of lett hand on hip, 
staf under right arm, also draped. Together with these may bve 
grouped a number of Attie reliefs in whieh the traces of Pheidian 
art are evident. 1 give the numbering of the caste ap. Friederiche- 
Wolters, (8) Standing figure of Aeklepios (Fr.-W., No. LOTO), the 
fumiliar draped type resting on staif with left hand conceanled in gar- 
ment and supported on hip. Such figures have a close likeness to 
that cited above from the &. frieze of the Parthenon." As Overbeck 
(Plastik™, 1, pp. 274, 279) has no hesitation in deriving the seated 
statues of Asklepios (oult-statues), whether through Alkamenes or Ko- 
lotes, from the Zens of Pheidias; so we may claim the standing figures 
of Asklepios on the reliefs as Attic and Pheidian, in view particularly of 
the Parthenon figure alluded to above. Similar figures are Fr-Wolt., 
Noa. 1085,1196, Itisnotalways possible to determine whether the back 
ofthe hand rests on the hip or whether the doubled hand holding a por- 
tion of the robe rests the knuckles upon the hip. This latter posture in 
connection with a more crect position of body, necessitating the firmer 
holding of the robe, is expressive of sturdier dignity. “Ths position 
of the hand we have clearly in the Berlin statue Verceich,, No. 71, and 
apparently in the fine statue of Sophokles in the Lateran (Fr.-Wolt., 
No, 1307). For left hand on hip, ¢f., also, Fr.-Wolt., Nos. 1085, 1147, 
1150, 1151, 1161, 1195, 1196, 1445. To these should be added, as 
Praxitelean, the Peribottos satyrs (¢, ., Berlin Vers., Nos. 258, 259); 
the Hermes of the columna caclata (Overbeck, Plastik,” 11, 97; Fr.- 
Wolt., No. 1242-3) ; an athlete in an Athenian relief previously cited 
(Annali, 1862, tar, 7). An archaistic Hermes on the “ Altar of the 
Twelve Gods” in the Louvre (Fr.-Wolt., No, 422) stands stiffly with 
left hand on hip. A standing figure of Ammon from Pergamon may 


* Cj. Fa-Wour., pp. 321, 828, for some remarks on the connection between such 
relici& from Parthenun and other seal ptures, 
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be added—a draped figure with left hand on hip, reminding one 
strongly of Attic work. 

In the preceding list we have either Attic works or at least Attie 
types. Since it appears already in Pheidian art, it is plain that the 
metive in question in its more general aspect cannot be ealled Praxi- 
telean ; but there seems no just ground for refusing it this tithe, when 
it appears as developed in the more restricted type of the fourth cen- 
tury, and as applied to nude or nearly node youthful male statues. 

As regards the right arm, it is evident from the reniaining portion 
that it was at least somewhat extended ; and, in consonance with the 
reat of the figure, it may moet readily be assumed that it was sup- 
ported upon an object of some height, If the figure is Dionysos, this 
object may with great probability have been the familiar thyrsus. An 
Interesting comparigon may here be made between our statue and a 
relief on one side of a white marble disk in Berlin ( Verz., No. 1042), 
found at Gabii, thus deseribed: ta flacheran Relief une fiiehtiger 
cimgefilirt dir atehende Figur oes pungen Dionyaos in Chiton [7] wnd 
Cram | Himation ], “uf einen Stele ( Thyrses) geleiond 70 vp Jelsen 
neben dim brennt cine Flamme. Rémiache Arbeit, The figure looks 
toward the spectator’s night and somewhat downward ; the left hand 
is supported-on the hip, the hair seems to be gathered in a knot on the 
back of the neck, the right arm is bent sharply at the elbow and the 
hand, held high, grasps the thyrsus; the weight of the body rests on 
the left leg, the right is bent in the same manner as the lefi leg of the 
Eiphesian Hermes, The points in common with the Sikyouian statue 
are the following: (1) left hand on hip; (2) weight on left leg ; (3) 
right arm raised ; (4) garment (himation)over left arm—although in the 
disk figure it is draped over the left shoulder, and, leaving the left elhow 
bare, falls in front of the left arm as faras the knee, being then bronght 
around behind the figure and looped from before over the bent right 
arm. It seems not improbable that the Roman disk figure goes back 
to a meh earlier Greek original ; and one is reminded of the Diony- 
08 by Eutychides in the house of Asinins Pollio™ The comparison 
affords us, at all events, an interesting parallel ; and, aside from this, 
the thyrsus seems the most natural explanation for the position of the 
right arm in our statue, 

AS regurds the position of the head, I fancied I could detect, in 


"Ovennnce, Plait, 1, 135, 
H 
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the inclination toward the right with the gaze turned toward the left, 
something borrowed from the Alexander type, which is undoubtedly 
due to Lysippos,™ But if there is just reason for this conjecture, the 
motive is here merely hinted at; it is already an artistic ecommon- 
place of the post-Lysippian epoch. But we have particularly to notice 
the free handling of the hair, reminding in a measure of the heads of 
Alexander, in which we have, as in the Sikyonian statue, a simple 
arrangement of the locks, which are drawn down from the crown of 
the head and curl freely upward over the forehead and temples, falling 
somewhat lower on the nock behind.“ This, so far as | am aware, we 
do not observe in the Praxitelean types and can hardly date earlier 
than Lysippos, to whom, indeed, it seems attributable. It is the germ 
of the treatment in later types, such as the Pergamene figures, where 
we see the hair, as in the Laocoin and the busts of Zeus, rising in a sort 
of halo about the head and faee, The conception of this arrangement 
may, of course, be sought earlier. We have, in o diskobolos of Attic 
type” and in the Eubuleus of Praxiteles, ephebic figures in which the 
short harr is secured simply by a band or fillet, in strong contrast 
with the Attic krobyloe™ in vorue till the middle of the fifth century 
&, ¢., though scarcely appearing on the Parthenon.” In our statue, 

the air behind and above the line of curls exhibits very rough od 
superficial workmanship, and was evidently not intended to be seen. 
We observe, also, the great fullness of this portion of the head, more 
noticeable in profile, Taking this in connection with the presence of 
a number of holes in the marble above the line of the curls, we may 
conclude that the head had some sort of decoration, which concealed 
the unfinished upper portion, We observe the same workmanship 
in other statues with o similar arrangement of hair about the fhee and 
with indubitable traces of wreaths What more natural, then, than 


™ On this subject, of, BAUM EIBTER, Denin,, #v., Alleroracdroa, anal particnla rly Emen- 
sox in Am. Jowra. Arch, vol. 1, pp. 408-18; volo mm, pp. 43-00. CG. Ovenpecn, 
Pith’, 1, p. 110 s99., In regard to portraits of Alexander hy Lysippos, 

MWe see this, also, in the Monte Cavallo colossi, which exhibit traces of Lysip- 
pian influence. 

Fe.-Wart,, No. 445: Ovennece, Ploaif!3), 1, pe 276. 

Miouneimen, Mitthed, Jnat, Athen, vin, p. 246 f, 

" cy. dttitthed. fast, Athen., vin, p. 262, o figure in der Gruppe der schinen (reise, der 

my. Fn-Wotr,, No. 1283 (Asklepios ?) for arrangement of huir, for high forehead, 
and fora certain community of expression (¢.9., similarity of mouth) with our statue, 
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to suppose, about the head of our statue, an ivy-wreath of bronze, with 
broad, full lenves ? 

The height of the forehead, as already shown, though not necessa- 
rily conflicting, yet seems unusual ina Dionysos. Furtwangler, in his 
excellent notice of the Berlin head, already referred to.” says that it 
ean be none other than that of Dionyses on account of the fillet in the 
hair which touches the middle of the forehead and there conceals the 
roots of the hair—a characteristic of Dionysos. Die gewihnliche Binde, 
he continues, wurde bekanntlich viel weiter hinten im Haare getragen, 
In Gllerer Zeit trtigt Dionysos ganz regelmiissig den Epheukranz wm das 
Haupt wad dieser scheint auch unserem Kopfe nicht qefehlt 20 haben ; 
eme schrige Hehe kleiner Locher hinter dem Vorderhaar (darin =. Th: 
noch Reste eizerner Stijte) seugen’ davon, dass ein acleher aus Metall- 
bldtlern angesetst war, Here we have something parallel to our statue. 
Prom the end of the fifth century there appears in figures of Dionysos, 
besides the wreath or instead of it, a broad fillet, like that previously 
described, above the middleof the forehead, This arrangement, derived 
from the symposial habits of the time and explained by Diodorus 
Siculus (rv. 4.4), was adopted as a peculiar attribute of Dionysos, and 
from it he derived the epithet parpndopoy. This fillet, originally 
separite from the wreath, as we see it in the Berlin head, was later 
for the most part adorned with ivy-leaves and ivy-berries, and came 
to form an integral part of the wreath (mit dem Kranze =u einem 
Ganzen verfunden), Such an arrangement is common in terracottas 
of Asia Minor and marbles of the Roman period, Can we now 
assime any such arrangement in the ease of our statue? That the 
fillet was not indicated in the marble is at once evident: and without a 
cast it is impossible to state whether it might have been formed in 
metal and connected with the wreath. Itis worthy of note, and plain 
in the photograph, that the hair immediately over the forehead is, near 
its roots, in noticeably lower relief than the waving locks which rise 
above it, and that, in the depressions of the curls at either side, a metal 
fillet might have rested with the wreath. This point, however, can- 
not at present be fully settled. 

Betore leaving this subject, I must again call attention to the paper 
of Furtwingler which has been previously quoted. He has summed 
though No. 1288 is bearded. It may be added that the fullnew of the back of the 
head is far tore Praxitelean than Lysippian. 

™ Sammlung Subouruf, text to Toy, xxrue1. 
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up and characterized the features of the Berlin head in words which 
apply in great part to our statue, as well, although the eye is here not 
eo deeply set. The breadth of the root of the nose is certainly notice- 
able: and we have also the same peculiar fullness of the chin and 
throat, which in our statue is even more marked than in the Berlin head. 

The epoch and school to which our statue belongs will now be con- 
sidered, .As we have seen, it has in it no elements earlier than Prax- 
iteles, while the treatment of the hair and perhaps the position of the 
head are rather Lysippian. We must, indeed, admit that a distinet- 
ively Sikvonian element in the work cannot be proved to any marked 
extent, and it is certainly not in any way strongly Lysippian. It par- 
takes rather of the character of a generalized post-Alexandrine or 
Hellenistic art. At the same time, we see in it no trace of the over- 
wrought pathos of the Pergamene and Rhodian schools, or of the 
archaistic tendencies of Pasiteles, These considerations will weigh in 
approximating the date of the work, particularly if we bear m mind 
that all its characteristics appear as fixed artistic elements and in no 
wise as inventions, ‘That the work is Sikyonian is unquestionable. 

The later history of Sikyonian sculpture is known to us through 
seattered references, especially in Pliny. Inseriptions also have of late 
come most serviceably to our aid. According to Pliny, Greek seulp- 
ture fell into decay after the time of Lysippos and his immediate suc- 
oessors, to revive again in Ol. cuvi. As has already been said, we have 
in our statue nothing of this ara rene/a, as it is known to us in the 
later schools, Tt must then be attributed to one of the successors of 
Lysippos ; and, as we can trace no strong Lysippian elements in it, to 
some artist not under the immediate sway of the master—to one who 
displayed a spirit rather pan-Hellenic than Sikyonian. 

So far as we can estimate on the data of Pliny, the activity of the 
artists named as followers of Lysippos must have continued into the 
latter portion of the third century nc. Our knowledge on this sub- 
ject may be resumed as follows—The pupils of Lysippos, who aceord- 
ing to Pliny flourished Ol. exim,” were Daippos, Boedas, Euthykrates 
son of Lysippes, Phanis, Eutychides, Chares of Lindos ;" of whom Eu- 
tychides and Daippos, on the same authority,” flourished Ol, cxx1, 
i. ¢., about a generation later than their master. Enuthykrates had a 
disciple Teisikrates.™ while Xenokrates is mentioned as disciple of 

™ AN, xxxry. 51; Ovenpece, Schriftquelien, No. 1443, 

© €¥. Ovennece, Schrifiquellen, No. 1516. BN, Le. ® FIN, xxxtv. 67. 
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either Euthykrates or Teisikrates™ From Pausanias, we learn that 
Enutychides had a disciple Kantharos, a Sikyonian.” Furthermore, 
the inscriptions collected by Liwy (Inachr. gr. Bildhauer) show that 
the Sikyonian Thoinias son of Teisikrates was the son and disciple of 
Teisikrates son of Thoinias. The name of this Thoinias son of Teisi- 
krates, moreover, occurs in the Sikyonian inscription No. 2, published 
above, and assigned to the second half of the third century B. c. 
Starting from Lysippos,” we may draw HY the following artistic 





genealogy : 
Lysippos 
\ . < | a , - j ci 
Daippos Boedne Euthykrates Phanis Eutychides Chares 
A. Ol, oxx son of Lysippos il. ot oxx: of Lindos 
jf 
i ce Ee ro Kantharos 
Xenokrates Teisikrates of Sikyon 


son of Thoinias 
fi, Ol. cxv—cxuxrv 7 


Thoinias 
son of Teistkrates 
in inser. at Sikyon 


errce 240 Bc. ‘ 


From the date assigned to the above-mentioned Sikyonian inscrip- 
tion, we may conclude that Teisikrates son of Thoinias flourished about 
Ol. oxxvoi-x, and that Thoinias his son continned his activity to 
about Ol.cxxxvi. But, according to Pliny (HW, xxxrv. 52), between 
the time of Eutychides and O]. cLv1 cessavit ars ; so that Thoinias 
may be reckoned among the last of Lysippos’ successors. 

Hence, we may say so much :—First; we have a statue of the 
youthful Dionysos, of good workmanship, a product of Sikyonian 
art: second; we may assign this work, on grounds of Greek art- 
history, presumably, to the third century B. c. and to one of the more 
distant followers of Lysippos: third ; we know that Thoinias son of 
Teisikrates was active at Sikyon and elsewhere in the Greek world 
in the middle and latter half of the third century n. c.: fourth ; we 
have in our work a certain pan-Hellenistic spirit, such as we may 
apprehend could have been exhibited by Thoinias. 


Berlin, Mortimer Lamson Ear.e, 
August 6, 1889. Member of the American School 
of Claasien! Studies at Athens, 
M AN, xxxrv. 83, * Pave, vi. 3. 6, 
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Vil. INSCRIPTIONS FROM IKARIA. 
No. 8. 


Stele with inscriptions on both sides; one (No. 8), of 24 lines, com- 
prising six transfer accounts, the other (No. 9), a decree of which por- 
tions of 49 lines remain. Length of stone 0.93 m.; greatest width 
0.38 m, Found under the front wall of church. One edge is broken 
off clean, the other is complete on the side of the transfer account, but 
broken off obliquely on the other. 


No. 1. HMAPXOPPAPEAQKER 
APTYPIOAIORPRYSZOXRXX II! 
" OXXHPFPEFFEC 
AXIIHHHHAAAFFFIII) 

No. 2. PAPEAQKEKEP@AAAIOPAPIYPIO 
FAHIKAPIOKE@AAAIOPX AH: 
TIHUTAI 

No. 5. IPPAPEAQKEKE@AAAIOPAPDYPIO 
IKAPIOAPPYPIOKE@AAIOMXXH 
PYPIOTTTTAHAAE FF 

No. 4. AEMAPXOFSTAPEAOKER 
PAF AILOPTOAILOPY 20 
APFIIAPAYPIOHO?10 
IP i TTTTXARXRHHPAAAPEFEFE | 

No. 5. EMAPXOPPAPEAOQKER 
KEPAVAIOPTOAIOPRY+40 
AAP FINAPAYPIOHO? 10 
IM: TTTTAXMPHPAAAFFEF 
KAPAYPIOKE@A Or 


f/f 
No. 6. AHMAPXOPPAPEAOK ? 
O:KEPALVAILONTTTTXX 
YPIO:KE®AVAIORXXXX 
>I0:APAYPIO: KE@AYL AIO 
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No, 1. o bea 8] nuapyav wapébaxer 
xepddatov | apyupiov Avorirov XX[XX]HH 
= = © "Ixapijov XXHP FEC [eotov apyu- 
piov TTTT]XXIPHHHHAASAFFFIIII. [0 detva 
No. 2. Sqpapyar | wapébwxe xepddarov apyvupiou [Aco- 
vicou XXXX RH - "Teapiov cepadaroy XXHH(?)[+ ootov 
dpyupiov| TTTTHH [. . . o detra 
No. 3. Snuapy lav wapéswxe xepadXator dpyupiou | Ato- 
vicov XXXX +]"lxaplov apyupiov xed[a]Aarory XXH 
* ogiov ap |yupiov TTT TXHAAFFF. 
No. 4. 6 éetva | Snuapyav rapedaxer 
dpyuplov xe|paXaov tod Atovtcav 
XXXX .. . JAP EIN: apyupiov ogiov 
xedoidatjov TTT TXXHHPAAALE FFI. 


No, 4. 6 éeiva «8 | npapyav wapedwxer 
dpyupiov] xeduiXatov toi) Arovucoy 
ee ee ee JAAP EIN dpyupiou ociov 


cedadai jor TTT TXXPHPAAAFFFE 
mapeiey? |<’ apyupiov weca| Aas jor. 


No. 6. é Setpa énuapyav wapédwx [a |p? [ry- 
upiov oci lov cepahavoy TT TTAX 
Atovicou apy jupiov xehbararoy XXXX 
. ee Leal|piov apyupiov kedaddaoly XX. 


Comment.—Height of letters: in No. 1, 0.014 m.; in Nos. 2 and 3, 
0,010; in Nos. 4 and 4, 0.017; in No. 6, 0.016. The inscription is 
not erovyndov, and even in the same line the letters vary considerably 
in size. The various accounts are not of the same date. The oldest 
are Nos. 4 and 5, which belong to the period 460—H7, as is determined 
by the three-barred sigma, the form of the slanting nu, and other indi- 
cations, such as the form of the phi with somewhat flattened cirele and 
crosshar passing beyond but slightly, and a strong tendency to slant- 
ing in the crossbar of alpha, Next in point of time was inseribed 
No. 6, in which there is an example of the Lonie use of H. But 
sporadic instances of this occur in Attic inseriptions earlier even than 
445 n. c., so that we need not ascribe No. 6 to a very much later date 
than Nos. 4 and 5, especially as the forms of the letters differ but 
slightly. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were cut, as seems to me probable, at the 
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same time. The forms of the letters are the same in all, and the.differ- 
ent accounts are not so distinctly separated one from another as would 
Boney be the case if they had been cut at different times. Thus, in 
Nos. 2 and 3 there is not space enough for the demarch’s name to 
appear before énuapyav on the same line, and it must be supplied in 
the previous line immediately following the conclusion of the preceding 
account, In these three accounts the lonic element in the form of 
the letters strongly predominates. The gamma and fom/vta are Lome, 
and the omega always appears in its proper place except in the first 
word. If this inseription were from Athens, we should unhesitatingly 
place the three accounts in the years immediately succeeding the archon- 
ship of Eukleides, but there is no certainty that the change of alpha- 
bet for public records was effected in the rural districts at precisely 
the same time as in the city, The very end of the fifth century is the 
most probable date that can be given. 

In the last line of No. 5, the K is, I think, certain, and involves 
an instance of a harsh clision, very rare in prose inscriptions.’ The 
word qwapéiwxe™ seems the most reasonable restoration in this place 
and is favored by the ending of the first line of No. 6, where a similar 
elision seems to occur, althongh the P is not certain. 

In the earlicst accounts, Nos. 4 and 5, only two classes of funds 
are expressly mentioned, that devoted to the eult of Dionysos, and 
the devov apyupior, where écroy has the not unusual sense of “ secular” 
as opposed to “sacred.”* The last line of No. 6 must be a general 
recapitulation of the funds. In No. 6 a new fund is introduced— 
‘Tedptor apyvptor, “ Tkarian money,” and has its place beside the 
Dionysiac and secular funds in Nos, 1, 2, and 3, as well. Possibly, 
“ Tkarian money” was a fund set aside for the worship of the epony- 
mous hero of the deme; but, however this may be, the expression 
must be connected with the phrase which occurs in two of the other 
inseriptions, and it shows that there existed a bedy of “ [karians” 
in a restricted sense distinguished from the Ikarians as a body com- 
prising the members of the deme as a whole, The explanation main- 
tained in the one case must hold good in the other. For further 


(¢¥, Mererennass, Grommatit der attiachen Inachriften'®, 2 23, 

*[ ripoas3eu] edpyuplov xepd[Aai]or | ["Iaplov...? My squeeze shows some traces of 
letters at the beginning of line 20,—A. C. M. 

"Cy. Des. wv. Timokrat,, | 0: véw lepair wiv xoqudrew voir Oeats, raw doiaw 83 thr 
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discussion of the question, see below, The amount of the dover apyuptov 
(26,683 drachmas in No, 5) shows that the deme of Ikaria was far 
from poor. It is interesting to compare its religious funds with those 
of the neighboring deme of Plotheia, as we find them given in an in- 
seription (CTA, 11, 570). 


No. 8. 
HE Zt? TErF et 

PMIKAPILEV2EI MERE ST 
TOPAEMOTORPKAITOPIKA 
TOPAXOPEAETORPHOTIPAR 
5 APTIAOZIPAEER AITORAP 
OAEMAPXOEIKOZ2/EMEPOR 
PAIAPTIAOZIMETORPAEM 
XOPEAOATO¢*AINERPTPI2 
AAQOQIAOQZKATALF EAERTOR 
10. "OFKAITOXOPEAOEXZ0OMO 
OZIPAEKAEMEPOREM 
AETOAAAEVMATOZHAP 
YTOAEMAPXOKAITOP 
. AIAYTOILZIEX20MO08 
15. ITOXOPO!IEMEPF OHE 
ZQAEAOPAPERTEKA I 
Oor,.TOILZFrroTOXxOoP 
rEIAAPERLAYTOPH 
FPOrPEMPERFEAMMESA 
20. MEAP O- T MEPTErR 
=AAOQIAOI.iOxO 
EKAPAPASZIHEK 
KAQEKAZTORTO 
PYZOFrPATTERAE 
20 OPTERTOXOPEAO 
OrPOZEATOTINER 
=I TEPEOPTEF® 
rPOZTESPHEBAO™ 
TTEPEMEPAPA 

30. i;POERFTOIFYO 
RPOPEAPOTIP 

INXOPEAOR 

(|KOPAIAER 

OrFPTPAAOQIA 


i 


10. 


15, 
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E=TONXOPC 
POTINETO 
TTETOHOL 
AESMEAED 
MENOZSXPE 
D>AXMAZKA 
AIPPATTE 
0 TO xO 
NMEVAXEH 
OMMEAIA 
ES TOA 
TTAETO 
NTEVEO 
SAIES 

ENT 


}h oral 
eboyee |v ‘Txapsetior, Meveort| patos eltre. 
dondicpa] tov équotay cai rav “Teal pear elvar* tpay- 
oder orlray dyopryyjtev oro dy [ 
xopyyely’| avridocw 6¢ elvar raw yp[ pater auToD ev 
avrioy Tol énudpyov eixoct jyeptaw [ 
el |uae avridocw, 7 Tov 6nplapyor 
|yopnyod darodaivew tore[l  papruet 
Tp layandovs xaTakeyer Tor [ 
jos Kai Tod yoprryou eEopol capevov 
Joow éexa nuwepwv eu | Tv@ion leapstiy 
‘|6é rot dyddparos da[recfas 
evartio |v Tot énpapyou xai Taw| Snorer 
jae atroie(s?) éFouie| acbar 
wp |wroyopore py | plo Hl 
]... eyava wérre xail 
ow . Toig wpwroyop| ors 
é |rrecdaw dveavrov “[ 
a |roveprew, cay pay Of 
lv, 4 arotive wer[re 
T |payartois tou yo[p 
Sléx’ dvépact éx [ 
|eal! éxacrov tol y éviavror 
Ato |yicou wmparrecy be 
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25. Elopray Tat yopryail 
Jeovos 4) arroriver[ 

Jot thy doptay GL eob 

Juos THe E8sopl qv 
|rrew ayépar al 

od ]le?)po ev tee Mvblian 
(4 ?)pov 4 arroriv[ 
7 low yopyyor[ 
élicova (Setr[ 

7 av tparyeard| Gy 
35. Jets Tar yop 
a |rotewerea [ 

mpa|rrere 6 6| jmapyos 
Jyns pr de AL 
|wevos ypn| pater 

40. b|paypas wal 

«jai mparrée| tw 

ap |wroyalp 

]w @Xaxe “| 
Jou wr 8 
45. jer rod, 
|rras tov, 
JereXeol 
Jeas esl 


Jew 7] 


Comment.—The letters of the first line are larger than those of the 
second, and those of the second line are larger than those of the body 
of the inscription. Height of letters in first line, 0,013 m. ; in second 
line, 0.011 m.; in the remaining lines, 0.009 m. The arrangement is 
rovyysov, except in the first two lines, The surface is broken off on 
the left, but the extent of the stone is known, and, calculating from 
this, I estimate that there are seven letters missing in line 5, and from 
this we can easily determine the number to be supplied in other lines. 
The right of the inscription is entirely gone, but, judging the width af 
the stone from the restorations made in the inscription on the other side, 
I conclude that the number of letters to be supplied is about twelve. 

The form of the letters is that common in the last stage of develop- 
ment of the Attic alphabet, a period which in Athens falls between 
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447 #. ©. and the archonship of Enukleides, when the Ionic alphabet 
was officially introduced. The lower bar of the siymet is often nearly 
horizontal, bat this is an individual peculiarity of the stone-cutter, 
There is not a single instance of encroachment of the Tonic alphabet 
stich as we meet with in No. &, though there are four cases of omission 
of the rough breathing, namely, in lines 6, 11, 27, 29. But such 
omissions are very common in this period ;* and the two words in 
which the breathing is omitted in this inscription, sepa and éopTy, 
are especially liable to this.* In line 14, we have an almost certain 
instance of a dative in —oor, which may serve to date the inscription 
more accurately within the period above suggested. Even in the 
earliest inscriptions there is a fluctuation in the use of —oi: and —org, 
and they continue to be used with about equal frequency until 444 
B. ¢., after which date there are only two occurrences of -our1, one In 
an Athenian decree of 454, and the other in a decree of the Plotheian 
deme inscribed in the Lonic alphabet, a remarkable instance of rural 
conservatism.” All points considered, | am disposed to place the date 
of our inscription between 447 and the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian war, <A few orthographical questions remain to be noted before 
we consider the subject matter of the inscription." " In 1. 4, are we to 
regard the nu of dyriva as omitted owing to a blunder of the stone- 
cutter? This is not the kind of mistake most frequently made ; 


"CY. Ropers, An Introduction to Grek Epigraphy, p. 105, 

* Particularly, jucpa, which in pre-Enkleidean inscriptions is more often written 
without the aspirate than with it. In looking hastily through (VA, 1 and ty, I 
have found 16 cases of the word without the rough breathing, against 0 cases with it 
end 6 cases in which 4 preceding surd mute is mode aspirate, os «ef docpor. CY. 
KATHMEPAN ona fourth-century inseription found at the Peiraiens and published 
m Bull, de Corr, Ffeil., 1887, p. 141. These facts show that the rough breathing was 
very weak in this word, a circumstance which should not be overlooked by those who 
discuss its etymology. 

[Since writing this, I note that Bavwacn (Studien cus dem Gebiete des griech. und 
der arischen Sprachen, 1 2, p. 240) cites, from the dialects, examples of this word with- 
out aspirate, and explains the processes by which this and other words may have 
acquired « secondary aspirnte, | 

* (yj. Mewsreenans(), $47, b; Cavern, De dialerto Attica, p. 410, 

*( The following is sngvested as an alternative for lines 3-6, the first letter of line 
4 not being certain: 

Kora fros] rir Dqyporae col raw ‘Ixapdy [Bio rhe A- 
ortray dy ]ave yopryelrar Gro’ by [eerarradpro- 
» yoppye’ | aeriforor §¢ eleva raw yp[qudrer, dar wo- 
vyt, del + jon Syadpyow eleoos Huepar.—A, C,M.] 
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moreover, this document seems to be very carefully inscribed. 1 am 
loath, therefore, to consider jt a blunder, and prefer to take 6viva as a 
genuine form of the Attic vernacular, In the genitive and dative, the 
short forms érov and dre alone occur in Attie inseriptions. May not 
the popular speech have in like manner preferred an accusative form 
with the first element indeclinable, though for the second element 
there is no short form, as Homeric ériva? The solitary instance of 
Seca is certainly not an insuperable obstacle to this opinion,’ In 
the matter of elision, there is here the same inconsistency that charac- 
terizes Athenian inscriptions generally.” 

The subject of our inscription seems to be a decree relating to the 
choregia, with special reference to antidosis, In the text of the trans- 
literation, I have given scarcely any restorations, because, even in 
places where I have found some that are plausible, they are too un- 
certain to be of value, ‘The bare fact that there are only three lines 
in the inscription in which the number of letters extant 1s equal to the 
number to be supplied would not in itself necessarily be discouraging, 
if the subject were one upon which our information were more com- 
plete. But this decree is considerably older than our earliest literary 
sources on enfidosis, which are found in the Attic orators of the fourth 
century, Demosthenes, Isokrates and Lysias; and this is, Moreover, 
a rural decree. Even with all the literary evidence, including the 
detailed account given in the Pheeuppen, by Demosthenes, no one 
has yet been able to advance an entirely satistactory explanation of 
the working of the system of antislosis ; and one has only to read the 
various contributions to the subject by German scholars,’ especially 
the rather warm discussion between Frinkel and Thalheim in Hermes, 
to appreciate what radically different views may be taken. 

Tf this inscription were complete, it would undoubtedly shed a 
flood of light upon the question, and enable us to arrive at Its true 
explanation. But even the fragments preserved are of no little im- 
portance, and they settle conclusively at least one matter of dispute. 





+O). Merermenans(), $59, d; G. Meven, Griechiche Grammank, p. 401. 

°C). Mumrennans!*}, { 23. 

*(¥ Bicxu, Stantshauashaltung der Athener®), 1, p. 6734; Drrrannencre, Usher 
den Vermigentouach und die Trierarchie des Demosthenes; BuLasceree, Me antidoa crpucl 
Athenieower: Tuatuem, N. Jahrbuch jf. Philol, cxv, p. 013 ff; Faasken, Hermes, 
xvi, p. 442 f.; Toanmem, Hermes, xix, p. 80 ff.; Lotaicxo, De antdost; Meee 
and Scuimass, Der atticher Procesa®), p. 7370. Friinkel has the last word on the 
sabject in his edition of Backh's Sta. d. Athener, Note $53. 
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We have first to ask whether we have to deal with an original decree 
inaugurating the system or with a copy of an earlier regulation, De- 
mosthenes™ states that antidosis was established by Solon. Frinkel" 
thinks that this statement is to be erected only to the tendency of the 
Attic orators to ascribe all ancient public regulations to Solon; but 
most scholars accept Demosthenes as a trustworthy witness, In any 
ease, there can be no doubt that enfidosis was regulated at Athens at 
a much earlier time than the date of our inscription; there is, how- 
ever, nothing to prevent us from supposing that the system may at 
this time first have been introduced from Athens into the deme of 
Ikaria, and that the purpose of our decree was to farnish the neces- 
sary regulations for its adaptation to the choregic system in force in 
the demes, 

' "The first line of the inseription is evidently the heading, and sym- 
metry would seem to require something to be supplied on the right 
side (tHe yopyylias?). The heading oryAy... is, I think, Unig te 5 
but we may compare a passage of Demosthenes where he uses or7jAq 
in the sense of vejdicpa." Line 2 gives the name of the mover, 
while the decree proper begins in |. 3, where we have the phrase réiw 
Snpotov cai tov Teal pear,” with which we must compare the similar 
phrase “Teapreis .. . eai o djoy o Teaprémr, which oceurs in a deme- 
decree already published. In both cases, “ Ikarians” is used in the 
introduction in a general sense (dyrpbioGac Ixapcetow and éoFelp 
"leapieio:), while it is afterward used in a special sense, as of a body 
distinct from the demesmen, Of the same nature is the "Txapiov 
apyupiov of Inser, No. 8.3. I know of no better explanation than 
that suggested by Professor Merriam, and given in the article on the 
deme-decree ; namely, that the “Tkarians” in the restricted sense are 
members of a gens claiming descent from the eponymous hero of the 
deme, While it is true that most names of this class are of the 
patronymic form in —dns, —1ny such as Expodridac, Bpuridas, ete., 
we have also in inscriptions” Kypuwes and SaXapiveor. 


© Phaenippea, ¢ 1. " Hermes, xvi, p. 444, Note 1. 

2 Va. Leptin, (150: wal vis Aquopdrrov organs wepl he ele bopular, dv fi yeyparra wrk, 

8] supply —per, not -pefer, since in fifth-century inscriptions the contracted form 
is the rule, and even in one of our Inter inscriptions we have "“Inapume, 

4 Amer, Journal of Archeology, rv, pp. 421-3, 

CF, rot ptrewt tot Kyptcar, Derr, Syll., 385; “Abjeaor, VI, p, 274, wal ele rh ydeos 
wh Zolkguivlar, 
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The most important and interesting parallel is to be found in the 
try-decree, the continuation of which on the hack of the stone has 
only recently been discovered." In this inscription we have mention 
of the “ House of the Dekeleians,” row AcceXecmr olxav, 0 iepevs Tod 
AexeXeray olay, ete., which is understood by Kohler to mean a gens. 
But in the portion recently discovered we find the phrase émov dv 
Acxeherets tparhotaaw év aotet, with which Lolling compares the 
passage in Lysias (xxi. 3) where the speaker tells of going to the 
barber-shop near the Hermai, “ where the Dekeleians resort * (iva ot 
AcxeXele tpoodoirmaw), and asking all the Dekeleians whom he 
found there “whether they knew of a certain Pankleon, a demesman 
of Dekeleia.” In this passage, AcceXerets obviously is used of the 
members of the deme of Dekeleia, and must have the same force in 
the corresponding phrase in the inscription: so that, in the same de- 
cree, we find “ Dekeleians” used in the general sense of members of 
the deme of Dekeleia and in the more restricted sense of members of 
a gens of the same name tracing their ancestry back to the hero 
Dekelos.” This gens of the Dekeleians, as Kohler remarks, seems to 
have held come especially important position among the other gentes 
of the same phratry. In the same way, our Ikarians, owing, no 
doubt, to their reputed descent from the eponymous deme-hero, oceu- 
pied a pretminent position, so that it was a traditional cnstom that in 
deme-deerees they should be mentioned asa distinct body, We know 
very little about the precise relations of a gens to a phratry or to a 
deme, but the gens was more a religions than a political body. So the 
“ Tkarian money ” was probably a religions fund belonging to the gens. 
Perhaps there existed a cult of the eponymous hero [karios, in which 
ease we have a double explanation for the use of the word. 

In 1. 4 we have a form of the adjective ayopyynres, the only occur- 
rences of which in literature are in Aristotle, where it has the mean- 
ing of “ without supplies,” based on the late use of the word yopyyta. 
At this period, however, when yopryia had its regular technical sense, 
it can only mean “without a choregos” or “not having served as chore- 
gos,” according to the context. This line must be some regulation con- 
cerning the appointment of the choregos. 


OFA, 1, 841 b; Acarior “ApyawAcywds, 1855, p. 161 ff.; AJA, v, p. 157. 

11 [Since this was written, TorrrER’s Attache (enealogie has appeared, in which 
the same view of the Dekelefans is ndvanced (p, 289) and supported by the citation 
of Henon., 1x. 73; Batdens . . . Fhwov Arceheipéer, AcweAdwy 3¢ tay core ¢ryaroptrer 
yor xphomor, x. 7. A.—A. C. M.] 
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In L. 5, anfidosis is first introduced, and one of the most important 
points in the whole inscription is furnished by the last two letters. 
For these letters can belong only to yenudter; and we thus have the 
only-known instance of either avridoqis or apTré(Sept, When used in 
the technical sense, governing a word meaning property, In the Attic 
orators it is always an exchange of the liturgy, not of property which 
is spoken of, Dittenberger, Blaschke, and Frinkel believe that no 
exchange of property was ever involved in the system, and give inter- 
pretations of the word in accordance with their theory. Dittenberger 
maintains that dvriSocis is used of the temporary confiscation which 
each party makes upon the property of his opponent, Blaschke, sup- 
ported by Frinkel, claims that the word refers to Avachiebung wnd 
Zuriickechiebung of the liturgy by the two parties." There are pas- 
sages in literature which seem to point clearly to an actual exchange 
of property ; but it is the object of Friinkel’s paper, referred to above, 
to diseredit the evidence of these passages. In an inscription like the 
one under consideration, however, which furnishes the regulations of 
the system, there can be no talk of jests, or private proposals for set- 
tlement.” On the contrary, the phrase is absolute proof that the or- 
ginal use of the word was that usually attributed to it, namely, an 
actual exchange of property ; however much its use in the fourth cen- 
tury may vary from this, In the Orators it is either employed in 
several distinct senses, or else there is a common meaning which has 
escaped the scholars who have considered it, Tor example, how are 
we to explain the phrase in the Phaenippec ($10) pera tas apridowers, 
when no exchange of property had taken place? 

In 1. 8, drrodaiverw is the word used by Demosthenes for the giving 
in of an inventory of property by each of the two parties.” 

In |. 12, rod dydAparos must refer to some well-known temple 
statue, perhaps the Aultbild of Apollo, as Tv@ien is a possible resto- 
ration in the preceding line, and in |. 50 the Pythion is plainly men- 
tioned. The oath was to be taken with the hand on the sacred statue. 

In lines 15 and 17, the form azpareyopery occurs. Athenaios™ 
mentions two plays having the title of mpatoyopes. The lexicons 


 (y, Drrressercen, Ueber den Vermigentausch, ete, p. 3 f.; Buascu ne, De antidon 
apud Athenienacr, p. Sf.; Feaxken, Hermes, xvi, p. 44, from whom the phrase 
Zuschichung und Zuriickechielung is taken, os being 2 more compact translation of 
Blaschke’s Latin than is possible in English. ! FP RANEEL, L ¢, pp. 446-8, . 
= (¥., for example, {9 of the Phaenippen. yi, 240: vo, 287. 
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translate this as “ the first chorus,” but there is nothing in the passages 
to indicate that it had not rather a possessive compound meaning, 
“having his first chorus.” The play would then be about some one 
who was choregos for the first time. This is certainly the more likely 
sense of the word in our inscription. In |. 16 we must suppose some 
blunder of the stone-cutter, notwithstanding the usual care with which 
the inscription is cut. 


No. 10. 


Marble stele with akroterion, found north of the church. Total 
height, 0.375 m,.; width, 0.30m. The lower portion of the slab is 
gone, and of the part remaining the left-hand side of the surface is 
split off obliquely. 


FYH@ISZO0OAIIKA cdr are eirev'] éenpicfas ‘Iea- 
1 TOMRAHMAPX piebow érawéoa|t Tor dypapy- 
EFIMEAEITA "ee Mort] ewipedeita- 


AILZAIKAIZE i Taw "Teapcéaw év tlate imag €- 
KOIRP ALEK AIL 5  tyrewpores, dy trails] owas cai 
TATQPAHMOT |ra@ raw Onpor- 


* 


au ent 


Comment.— Height of letters, 0.008 ; arrangement, erovyndov. The 
date is probably the latter part of the fourth century, Estimating the 
portion of the stone which is gone and the average space taken by each 
letter, and allowing the same margin at the beginning of the line as 
at the end, I calculate that thirteen letters are missing in the first line 
and fifteen in the others. The restoration of the first three limes is 
obvious enough, except that in L. 3 it is questionable whether to give 
only five letters to the demarch’s name and insert cadas between the 
érz and ésripeXeirar, or to supply a name of ten letters as I have 
preferred to do, in the belief that it is necessary to Insert an adverb 
below. But of the remaining lines just enough is left to show that 
the deoree has to do with certain functions of the demarch connected 
with lawsuits—a circumstance which adds to our disappointment that 
it is not intact. In |. 4 we must supply a genitive as object of the 
verb éripeXerrat. A personal object of this verb is not unknown in 
inscriptions, and so tap ‘Txapiewr, which gives the right number of 


- [ watérs] éxipeAerrals Sees hy drorrijs tore Siem e[ 8 wai Gucalws vrais] mourais, wal 
[dorir &yaths wep!] +a var Squor[ de wpdywara,....7 A.C. M.] 
4 
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letters, is a possible restoration. One naturally connects the xowais 
of 1, G with the dicacy of the preceding line, and thinks of a distinction 
between the law cases tried in the city, in which the demarch would 
be the representative of the deme as a whole (therefore called xoewais), 
and the more unimportant cases within the deme, in which the demarch 
administered the oath and put the vote, without, however, having any 
power of decision. The deme-assemblies sometimes acted as arbitra- 
tors in a suit, and then the demarch held a position not unlike that of 
the chairman or moderator of an American town-meeting.*” The E 
at the end of 1. 4 cannot be the beginning of an adjective to contrast 
with xorwais, as it would have the predicate position, for which there 
would be no reagon, This E must therefore belong to an adverb modi- 
fying érieXeira:. The contrasting adjective to xowais would then 
come at the beginning of I. 6, 
No, 11. 

Base for a votive offering, with a socket cut in the upper surface. 
Length, 0.65 m.; width, 0.50m.; height,0.17m. Height of letters, 
0.018 m. Seen by Milchhifer in the church, built into the wall sepa- 
rating the narthex from the nave. 


KHPlzlIOSTIMAP? Kydictog Teptp[ you 
IKAPIEYS "Ieapieds 
EYEAMENOZANEOHKEN evFapevos avelnrev 
TOIAIONYSQ! Tet Avovican. 


Comment—Published by Milechhéfer in the Berlin, philolowische 

Wochenschrit for June, 1887, and Mitth, Inat. Athen,, 1387, p. 311. 
No. 12. 

Marble stele with a square hole in the top for holding a small figure 
orstatue, Height, 1.07 m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.33m. The 
socket in the top is 0.185 m. square and 0,14m. deep. Upon the front 
side is represented in relief'a beautiful crown of ivy. The right-hand 
upper corner of the top is broken, and a trifle is also broken away 
from the left-hand upper corner. 


PIMEAHTAITHEEF € |wiperntal Tis ép[ yacia- 
2zTOYATAAMATU g Tou aydad\paro[s dvd- 
GESZAPTQIAION Pecar Tax Asov[ borane 


*(y, CTA, 11, 578; Mitth, Tat, Athen,, 1879, p. 200 if 
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Comment,—The éripeAnrai, appointed to oversee the making of 
some important statue, were crowned by the deme and dedicated a 
small figure to Dionysos in honor of the completion of their task. 
Cf. Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, 1068; CIA, m1, 1208 : 


of ai |peQe[v ]r[es toro [A Aa caw 
70 dy |adpa woncactas tet ' Ad podi- 
Te: area |rwtérres taro Tar én| or- 


ay ave |Perav tet 'Adpol dire: 


Then follow the fourteen names of the ériuweAnrai appointed. The 
statue dedicated cannot be the one which they were to oversee, for the 
measurements of the base show that it could have held only a very 
small figure. The honor of crowning in our [karian case is indicated, 
not in the inscription, but by the relief of the ivy wreath. The two 
cases are, however, essentially parallel. The statue, rot dydAparos, 
cannot be the same statue which is mentioned in Inscr. No. 9, for that 
is of much earlier date, and ¢pyacia can, I think, refer only to the 
execution of a new statue, not to the restoration of an old one. 


No. 13. 


Massive block used as the lintel for the door leading from the 
narthex into the nave of the church. Length, 1.68 m.; height, 
0.34 m.; thickness, 0.22m. At the ends are Byzantine ornaments. 


AP i Li AE TO 
EVT SSHC 
KAIT NHC 


Comment.—The large letters on the left were seen by Milchhéfer and 
published in Mitth, Inst, Athen,, 1887, p. 310, The larger letters are 
of Roman imperial date, the smaller from the third or fourth century 
8.¢. The name in small letters on the left-hand end is 'Apioropédow 
or “Apirropéevns, while, of the large letters, Ebr may be the beginning 
of any one of many names. On the right, I cannot make out the name 
in small letters." The large letters of the first line seem to be a patro- 
nymic ending—adnes. 

No, 14. 
Tombstone with relief representing a parting-scene of the usual type. 


| [Perhaps *Efd jeerros.—A. C. M.] 
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Below, a few letters of the inscription can be made out with difficulty, 
Height of letters, 0,022 m. 


[}+=*MHMON?] ------++: ANAPOKAI? 


No. 15. 
Fragment of tombstone. Length, 0.565 m.; width, 0.27 m. 


TIMOK Tipox|peros 
TIMOKPA =" Trwoxpal tous 


Comment—Seen by Milchhofer in the left niche of the apae.™ Cf. 
the Tipoxperog Tewoxparovs in the list of the prytanes of the tribe of 
, * 18.2 : a 
No. 16. 
Fragment of marble block. Length, 0.72 m.; width, 0.33 m, In- 
scription upon the end. Height of letters, 0.014 m, 


Iu 
POZAH 


No, 17. 
Fragment of rough stone, 0.35 m. by 0.27 m. 
KOI 


NOTE,.—Inecription No. 1 (4.7A, rv, p. 421) was dated about the 
middle of the fourth century, upon the usual criterion of the variation 
in the form of the spurious diphthong ov, As this diphthong has been 
found in the form o as late as the Chremonidean War, 266/63 B. c. 
(Droysen),™ our inscription may be much later than wag assumed above ; 
and, when the form of the [| is taken into consideration, this becomes 
most likely. Dittenberger has traced the development in the forms 
of this letter as [, ,— rarely T',— ff, TT, and states that the form P 
is the only one which occurs earlier than the third century. This is 
accepted by Reinach (Traité d' Epigraphie Greeque, p. 205), and is, 
in fact, concurred in by epigraphists in general. Hence, I think that 

4 Muth, Inst, Athen., 1887, p. $11. 
5 Q7A, u, 872; see Seventh Annual Report of Am. Sehool, pp. 85, 88. 
* Meerernans, p. 6, Note 21. 
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our inscription, notwithstanding the carelessness with which it is cut, 
should be assigned to the third century, especially as it is from a rural 
district ; and it is not likely that the change to N would take place 
outside of Athens before it had been adopted in the city itself.” 


Athens, Car, D. Boce, 
February 4, 1880. Member af the American School 
of Classica! Studies at Athens. 


7 | Whether the date of this inscription falls in the last quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury, or in the third, is of no great moment; but it is time to protest against the above 
dictum of Dittenberger, especially as it appears to have become eo far fixed that some 
inscriptions of the fourth century in which certain instances of [] occur have been 
published as if 7 alone was there found, notably OLA, 1, 834 b (of 29/8 n. c.), 8340 
(of 817/307 n. c.), in the former of which a few cases of [] are found in the fne- 
similes published by Philios, Ephem, Arch. 1883; in the latter, about half the entire 
number (some 75) have the right limb quite down to the line, or nearly so, but not 
one in the Corpus. 

The facsimiles of Philios are substantially correct, as shown by a squeeze of a part 
of CLA, n, 834 ¢, for which T have to thank the discoverer of the inscription. These 
are from Eleusis, 23 is algo another belonging to the fifth century, Ephem. Arch, 1888, 
p. 48, with fac-simile lithographed from a squeeze, Here, in one or two cases, the right 
limb reaches the line, and in several it locks little of it. The same may be enid of 
Bull. Corr. Hellén., 1388, p.138, No.6, found under the temple of Roma on the Akro- 
polis, an Athenian decree of the year 3758/7. The [, however, does not appear in 
the published text, Still, several instances of [assigned to the fourth century will 
be found in CTA, 1, after excluding all those which have not passed under RGbler's 
eye, or been copied by the most careful hands, 

In the inscription of the Hagnias monument at Ikaria, the J) has the right limb 
about three-fourths down to the line. This may also be found in inscription No. 8, 
above, and many times in that of Plothein (early fourth cent.) mentioned already in 
Note 6, as I have ascertained through the kindness of Mr. Louis Dyer who has ex- 
amined the stone for me in the Louvre.—A. C. M.] 


EARLY-CHRISTIAN AND MEDLEVAL MONUMENTS 
IN ITALY, 


L 


AN EARLY ROCK-CUT CHURCH AT SUTRI. 


[PLATE X.] 


The churches that remain from the first two or three centuries after 
the official conversion of Constantine are usually so changed in every- 
thing not affecting their construction that their architectural form and 
their wall-decoration are almost all that can be determined from ocu- 
lar evidence. In descriptions of the internal arrangement of the early 
churches it is customary to use San Clemente of Rome as the standard 
example, and this by virtue of the convenient theory that the present 
ehurch, which we know to have been built during the last years of 
the eleventh century, was an exact reproduction, even in its details, of 
the earlier basilicas. So, ciborium and altar, choir-sereens and am- 
bones and raised steps have usually been accepted aa features of 
Constantinian basilicas and their successors; whereas, in fact, they 
differ very considerably from the genuine early examples that still re- 
main, especially at Ravenna and Parenzo, 

But it is especially in two particulars that early churches most suf- 
fered from medieval handling, in both cases for liturgic reasons: 
first, by the raising of the choir-level for the construction of a erypt ; 
second, by the destruction of the outward signs of the divisions in 
the congregation which had then long ceased to exist. The necessity 
for the separation of the men from the women, and of the church 
members in full standing from the various classes of catechumens and 
penitents, led to the adoption, in the earliest churches, of certain char- 
acteristic features. Such were the atrium and porch in front of the 
chureh, and the low parapet dividing the side-aisles from the nave, 
The atrium and parapet were disused after the’ seventh and cighth 
centuries : few indeed are the remnants of these low division-walls 
built up between the columns of the nave; for, in most cases, even 
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their foundations were torn up to make way for mediwval pavements, 
or in the course of later reconstructions; and I have not been able to 
find in any work on architecture a treatment of this detail: in fact, it 
eannot be ascertained how general their use may have been, These 
division-walls still remain in the church of San Pietro at Toscanella 
(vii cent.), and a very interesting and early example of their use was 
in the basilica of San Valentino near Rome, whose ruins were excavated 
leas than two years ago.’ Another instance is the basilica at Parengo. 
lt is certainly an unexpected and deep pleasure to a student to find 
an untouched building of the early-Christian period which is not only 
a link between the oratories of the catacombs and the basilicas above 
ground, but shows certain unique architectural forms, and preserves 
the primitive division of nave and aisles, and the benches for the con- 
gregation. Such I believe to be the rock-cut church below the old 
town of Sutri, about forty miles to the north of Rome, unchanged 
since it was excavated at some unknown time in the fourth or fifth 
century, Though known to some archeologists by report or cursory 
examination, no full descriptions or illustrations hav e, to my knowl- 
edge, been published. The average current information may be gath- 
ered from the words in which Dennis speaks of his visit to it, in his 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (p, 69): On desvending from the 
Porta Romana I entered a glen, bownded by steep cliffs of red and grey 
tufo, hollowed into caves, To the right rose a moat picturesque height, 
crowned with a thick grove of iler. Over a doorway in the cliff was 
this inseription . . . (1) entered and found myself, first in an Etruscan 
sepulchre, and then in a Christian chureh—a little church in the heart 
of the rock, with three aisles, separated by square pillars left in the tufo 
in which the temple was excavated, and lighted by windows, also cut in 
the rock which forms one of the walls, It is believed by the Sutrini to 
have been formed by the early Christians, at a time when their worshtp 
was proscribed within the fown, Fle was told that a door from an ad- 
joining cave, which served as a sacristy, fed! to eatacomba, supposed fo 
communicate with those of Rome, Nepi and Ostia, There are many 
wild legends connected with these mysterious subterranean passages ; the 
truth is that, though their extent haa been greatly exaggerated, they are 
very intricate, and il is not difficult to loae oneself therein, On this ac- 
count the Sutrini have blocked wp the door leading to their subterranean 
1 Bull. dl. Comm. arch. cowunale di Roma, December, 1885, ‘The article is by Pro- 
fewor O. Manocent. Gy. Jounwan, v, pp. 118-19. 
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wonders, . . The vestibule itself had originally been an Etruscan tomb, 
and the church in all probability another, enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions, It is called La Madonna del Parto. Lenoir, in his Aredi- 
tecture Monastique (1, p, 88, and fig. 58) gives a ground-plan, adding 
only these words: (fn voli @ Suri un oratotre a trois nefa, en- 
Hiérement ereusé dana le roc? The only other illustrations seem. to 
be two miniature woodeuts in Hiibsch’s great work Les Monuments 
de Art Chrétien, ete. They represent a 
section and a very incorrect ground-plan, 
His commentary is also extremely brief. 
Apparently, he places the church among 
pre-Constantinian monuments. He says 
(p. 2): Dans la campagne romaine, non 
fom de Sutri, on vot! une ancienne égliae 
dase granee, tailée dans le roc, et dont tle 
desain, que novus sachions, n'a pia &é publié 
encore, Les figqures 10 et 11 (pl. VT) en 
donnent le plan et la coupe, Elle eat surtout 
hiléressonte par se forme oblongne et par 
fordonnance de deux rangs de piliera qui 
fa partagent en trois nefs. La niche du 
maitre-cutel se trouve au fond, Intre les 
piers iy a un mur Cape, qui spare 
le public de la nef principale de celui dea 
collatéraux, Apparemment ces derniers 
étaient réservés aux femmes; le vestibule 
‘ était aus catéchumenes, selon la discipline 
ae de la primitive église, 

Fig, $8—Ground-plan of rosk- There are many proofs of the early 
tek ehearck ot Sed establishment of Christianity at Sutri and 

of the importance of its bishops.’ Traces 

of its catacombs are said to remain at various points in its ledges of 
tufa rock, so well suited to the purpose of the Christian fossores, 
One of the entrances to them ia on the site of the early church of 
5. Giovenale, at present destroyed. My visit, made during the past 
summer (June, 1889), was too short to allow of an examination of 
the many subterranean passages, the great part of which are now 


"It is simply referred to in Kxaws, Real-Eneyel. d..Chriatl, Alferi., a. vr, Basilika. 
*Nispi-Laxot, La Storia di Suiri, passim, , 
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blocked up. It is evident that the Etruscan tombs which honey- 
combed the rocks on all sides were turned to some use by the Chris- 
tians in the formation of their cemeterics, and that presumably in 
connection with the principal catacomb they excavated the church 
now to be described, Whether it was used as a place of worship 
during the period of persecution, or was a posterior addition, like the 
oratories erected over the entrances to the Roman catacombs after the 
conversion of Constantine, will be discussed later, 

The ehureh is 20 excavated that its length is parallel with the faee 
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Fig. 34.—Rock-cut church af Sutri. Port of Nave and right-aisle, wen through arch 
on oppogife safe. 


of the rock and that light may be admitted by windows in the left 
aisle, It is not exactly orientated, running from 8,w.to x. &. Three 
steps lead through a door into a square chamber measuring 4.60 met. 
along the face of the rock, and 4.61 met. across the front of the church. 
In the right-hand corner is a passage, now walled up, which bent 
gently outward toward the face of the rock, and led into a small 
sepulchral chamber of irregular shape, shown on Lenoir’s ground- 
plan, On two sides of this square chamber are cut benches vary- 
ing in width from 55 to 68 centim: they are hollowed out by trenches 
down to the floor-level, evidently for purposes of burial, after the 
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eustom." Both the door leading from the exterior and 
that communicating with the church are of square outline, This hall 
was evidently used as the combined porch and atriom of the church, 

The church itself is of larger dimensions than would be expected in 
a rock-cut edifice, measuring about sixty-five feet in length, or 21.20 
met., by 6.70 met. in greatest width. It consists of three aisles sup- 
ported by twenty square piers about 30 cent. thick—ten on either 
side. The ground-plan is basilical, but the church is divided into two 
nearly equal parts ; the lower, 11.75 met. in length, forming the body 
of the church ; the upper and shorter (9.45 met.) performing the same 
service as the transept in some basilicas, being somewhat wider, loftier, 
and with its supports at a greater distance. The general effect is quite 
solemn, from the even, dark tone of the stone, and the dim light that 
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Pig. 35.—Rock-cul church at Suiri: Section of mare aad aide-niales. 


creeps through the five small windows that pierce the rock in the left- 
hand aisle. The size is also magnified by the gradual and continuous 
rise of the floor-level from the door to the apse, and also, perhaps, by 
the curving form of the ceiling of the central nave, which resembles 
a quarter-barrel vault. A view of the interior is given in FL. x. The 
outline of the ground-plan is extremely irregular, being a succession 
of curves that show the hand of inexperienced stonc-cutters : the vert- 
ical outlines also are far from being straight. As the stone is a soft 
tufa and no priming is used throughout, there is no opportunity what- 
ever for decorative or architectural details, The piers are connected 


“The measurements of the chamber are os follows: 4.60 met, across x, w. entrance 
and a5. wall; 4.61 met, across a,w, entrance into church + 4.65 seross opposite wall ; 
height of door leading out, « 2.90 met; width of same, 1.75: height of hall, 3.17 
met; height of door into church, 1.84 met; width of same, 1.94. 
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by what is, strictly, neither an architrave or entablature nor an arch. 
It might be termed a curved entablature’ This form and the low curve 
of the central vault are easily explicable on practical grounds. While 
the side-aisles could have a simple flat ceiling, without incommoding 
the congregation, the example of the churches above ground was fol- 
lowed to a certain extent in giving greater height to the central nave. 
This could be more easily accomplished by cutting it away in this 
eurved shape than in straight angles; a high, flat ceiling would, besides, 
have been useless for the purpose that caused its adoption in the 
basilicas, that is, for the introduction of windows above the side-aisles, 
This low vault, then, starts not exactly on a line with the piers, but 
leaves a flat projection equivalent to the bench below, thus producing 
an effect of correspondence and at the same time forming a ledge that 
serves as a continuous plinth for the piers themeelves, which have 
otherwise no capitals or bases. The curved entablature can be ex- 
plained from similar motives. There was no room fora regular arch, 
and it was necessary to have piers of anch a height as to allow the 
congregation in the side-aisles a clear view of the service. The recog- 
nized weakness of the straight entablature was counteracted by a 
slight eurve which became more accentuated nearer the piers, so as to 
strengthen them. But it seems as if there might be another explana- 
tion of this peculiar nondescript which I have termed the curved 
entablature, so I shall permit myself a short digression upon two 
churches above ground whose interiors present a striking analogy in 
this respect. 

At Narni, in the Roman province, not many miles trom Sutri, are 
two churches dating from the early Middle Ages, if not from an ear- 
lier date—the Cathedral and S. Maria in Pensole, Neither of these 
monuments has been adequately illustrated, though both deserve it, if 
not for the beauty at least for the unique quality of their architecture. 
In both, the columns are joined by a curved entablature of the exact 
form of that in the church at Sutri, Here, there was no material 
obstacle to overcome, and the peculiar and thoroughly ugly form was 
adopted wilfully by the architect. Fortunately, these are, to my knowl- 
edge, the only instances of such an mesthetic aberration. 

The following explanation of this peculiar shape in the churches of 
Narni has occurred to me. In the basilicas where the straight entab- 

®*T do not use the terms “section of an arch” “arches of mall curvature,” because 
the form at Sutri is not sufficiently regular to be so designated. 
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lature was used, it was customary to build into the brick wall imme- 
diately above it a series of very low arches which terminated above 
each column, These received a great part of the thrust of the high 
wall above, taking it away from the entablature, which would other- 
wise have been in danger of breaking, and transferring it to the 
columns, performing, in an inferior way, the use of the disengaged 
arch. But these false or masked arcades were always covered by fres- 
60s, Mosaics, or stueco, except when used on exterior constructions, like 
porches (¢. ., 88. Vincenzo e Anastasio, Rome). The outline of these 
low arches corresponds exactly to that of those in the churches of 
Narni. Let it be supposed that in a small! provincial town like this, 
at an early date in the development of Christian architecture, it being 
difficult to procure marble entablatures, an architect accustomed to them 





A, = 5 B. a 
Fie, S6.—A, Example of freed low arch (Narnia): 
&. Example of masked arch, 


might naturally think of using low arches of the same shape, no longer 
masked but disengaged. This may also explain the origin of the 
corved entablature at Sutri, It would be of the first importance, for 
a solution of the problem, to ascertain the age of the churches at Narni: 
to know, at least, whether they date from the period between ¢. 400 
and 800 or ¢. 1000 to 1200; both have an early origin. In the erypt 
of 5. Maria in Pensole some fragments of Christian inscriptions of 
the fifth and sixth centuries have been found.’ An even earlier origin 
can be claimed for the Cathedral, whose chapel of 8. Cassius, the 
patron saint of the city, is connected directly with an early Christian 
hypogeum, and contains several sarcophagi and inscriptions of the 


*See Enort (Marchese Giovanni) in his memoir on the church. 
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fourth and fifth centuries.’ The columns and capitals do not offer very 
certain evidence. They are not classic, but rude imitations: the col- 
umns are not monoliths, but are built up usually of three blocks, the 
capitals being pesndo-Corinthinn ‘and Composite, but without any ad- 
mixture of Lombard elements. There seem strong grounds for 
assigning these constructions to about the sixth century. On the other 
hand, the porch of 5. Maria in Pensole has low arches of exactly the 
same outline as in the interior, and in the porch is an inscription of 
the year 1175. As long as we remain so uncertain as we now are of 
the exact differences between the barbarous decadence in buildings of 
the sixth and seventh centuries and the rude pre-revival of the elev- 
enth, such questions are difficult to answer. The striking analogy to 
the rock-church of Sutri strongly corroborates the earlier date. 
Returning now to the chureh at Sutri, I will reeur to the use of the 
benches cut in the outer walls of the side-aisles and left in the tufa on 
either side of the middle-aisle or built up of separate blocks of the 
material left from the excavation of the church. Similar benches are 
found in the chapels and meeting-rooms of the catacombe, also cut out 
of the rock, around the sides of the hall. Such are those in the cata- 
comb of 5. Agnese*in Rome, In this case, they are combined in a 
unique way, in a three-aisled building, with the supports of the main- 
aisle and its low division-wall. The early chapels in the catacombe 
appear to have provided for a more complete separation of the sexes 
by the use of the double hall, and in the churches above ground sep- 
arate entrances were provided. In our church there was a single 
entrance, and, as the congregation filed through, the men turned 
abruptly to one side, and the women to the other, passing by one step 
to the slightly higher level of the side-aisles through square-topped 
door-shaped openings, 70 re #0 cent. wide, narrower than the areades 
that form the nave proper.” Corresponding openings are cut on each 
side in the benches and partition-walls between the seventh and eighth 
piers at the end of the narrow part of the church, at the point where 
the section reserved for the congregation probably ended and that for 


| E.g., Sarcophagus of 5. Juvenalis, first bishop of Narni; inseription of Bishop 
Pancratins: Hie requiescit Poneratins episcopus | jl. Pancratit episcopi | frater Hereuli 
episeopi | depositus II | N Octob, cons, Albini Junioris, 

*Mantiony, Dictionnaire dea Antiquités Chrétiennes, s. v., Catéchwménat, 

* Hinson suggested that both side-nisles were given to the women, and the nave 
to the men. This is contrary to the Apostolic Censtitntions and to known custom. 
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the clergy began. The four large piers in the choir are joined not by 
a curved but by a perfectly straight entablature. They are cut at very 
irregular intervals, the distances across the nave between the first pair 
being 2.7 met., and between the second pair 3.17 met. 

At-various points masonry was employed. This was evidently done, 
in most cases, at the time of the excavation of the church, in order to 
correct mistakes or irregularities: at other points the artificial addi- 
tions may be attributed to restorations. This is especially the case 
with the benches hetween the aisles, and also with the piers, and is 
more prevalent in the centre than near the entrance. The large mod- 
ern altar that fills the end of the apse made it impossible to ascertain 
whether it had a semicircular ending, though this can hardly be 
doubted.” The five small windows are square-headed and of irregular 
sizes, and are pierced at different angles. In the left-hand aisle, near 
the apse, there opens a door leading into an Irregular rock-cut chamber, 
in shape a rough hexagon, which serves as a sacristy. It is rudely 
hewn and without any architectural or decorative features. 

A great part of the church was decorated at different times with 
frescos, though none were executed at a very early date. ‘The earliest 
may be attributed to the twelfth, the latest to the fifteenth century. 
One of the most interesting and peculiar, as well as the earliest, is that 
placed in the centre of the vault of the nave, at the opening of the 
choir, Jt represents the archangel Michael holding the globe and 
sceptire, Its position has helped to preserve it, and especially to leave 
intact the face, which is formed in relief of painted stucco, while the 
rest is simply painted on the flat surface. Several of the other freacos 
are worthy of study, 

The date of the church must be discussed. It preserves certain 
elements of the catacomb chapels, and this is probably the reason why 
Hibech places it before Constantine ; but this early date seems to be 
contradicted by the many greater analogies it presents to the churches 
above ground, There is no example of a three-aisled catacomb chapel, 
There are many instances of the construction of chapels and churches 
in connection with catacombs and cemeteries, immediately after the 
time of Constantine, during the second half of the fourth century, of 
which a list is given in Kraus, Real-Eneyelop, der Christlichen-Alter- 
thitmer, #.¢., Basilita. Careful investigation may show, to a certainty, 

MTitpscu gives a short square apse; Lework’s plan, which is far more correct, 
gives a semicircular one, P 
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that the reck-chureh of Sutri belongs to this class of buildings, being, 
however, placed, not above the stairway leading to the catacombs, ss 
in Rome, but at their entrance, on account of the narrowness of the 
glen in front, and the immense height of the rocks above, which rise 
several hundred feet. The extension of the choir seems to indicate a 
later date than the earliest basilicas, and might be a reason for deciding 
in favor of the first half of the fifth century, The limits seem to be 
350 and 450, There appear to be no edifices of similar character with 
which a helpfal comparison might be instituted ; and this fact, while 
enhancing the value of the monument for the study of early Christian 
architecture, helps to involve its exact age in some obscurity. 


MEASUREMENTS OF CHTRCH. 


Meters, 

Total length, . : : : 21,20 
* width at door, . ; ; ; 5.50) 

" “at chorr, ; ; : : 6.70 

“ * at apse, , ; 6.94 
Length of nave proper, . : 5 11.75 
« choir and apse, : 9.45 
Width of central nave between piers, , 2.47 
ie te id ii te benches, . J l 0 


“© side-aisles from wall to pier, ; . 1,00-1,16 
“4 “from bench to pier, . O.70-0,.87 


Height of level of side-aisles above nave, . : 0.40) 
Width of piers, : ' . 0.30-0.34 
Height of benches of nave, . ; . 0.48-0.50 
- # «  *  side-nisles, - : O0.85-0,97 

a “ division between aisles, above bitten: 0.12 
Distance between piers of nave, ; : 1.50-1.42 
a ee “ of choir, : . 2,40-2.80 
Height of vault of central nave, i 3.00 
ae dd di re | id a at apse, - : o.ee 

“« roof of side-aisles, . : 2.24 

* * corved entablature above bien line, . 1.63 


PostsckieT.—Since writing this paper, I had occasion to read 
Okely’s volume on Italian Architecture,” and found (p. 22) an unex- 
pected confirmation of my suggestion as to the origin of the curved 


B Development of Christian Architecture in Italy. By 8. Oxmny. Syo, London, 1860, 
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entablature or arch of small curvature. He is the only writer who 
speaks of the churches of Narni in connection with what he terms the 
second stage in the development of Christian architecture ; he says: The 
weight of this wall would have been too great for the entablature supported 
only by columns placed wider the joints; arches of small curvature were 
therefore built upon the entablature, so aa to throw the weight of the wall 
directly upon the columns. Now if we take away the entablature, and 
insert blocks of marble between the capitals of the columns and the apring 
of the arches, so as te restore to them their function of supporting the 
fabric, we shall obtain a row of columns upon which reat visibly arches 
of amall curvature, the mechanical construction thus becoming of use 
decorntively. This arrangement may be seen in the Duomo, at Narni, 
and haa been drawn in fig. 2 of Plate I. We see here, then, the firat 
step in architecture as it developed under the guidance of the funda- 
mental principle, “that every artifice af the construction must be dia- 
plage “’ T have two remarks to make in regard to the above. First, 
in the drawing of the interior of Narni, Mr. Okely unintentionally 
exaggerates the arched shape: second, it is hardly possible to present 
this curved entablature or low arcade as a transitional form from the 
straight entablature to the arch. The regular arch was used in the 
basilicas of the fourth century long before the probable date of the 
cathedral of Narni. The case is merely sporadic and not a stage in a 
regular development. 

I take occasion to recommend Okely’s book as the best in the 
English language on Italian architecture, and as containing elements 
not to be found in any work in other languages. It embodies a sys- 
tem very interesting to study, und a useful classification of monuments 
many of which are not even mentioned in Mothes’ recent, ponderous 
and ill-digested work, Die Baukunet des Mittelatters in Fahen.” Tts 
chief fault is an almost entire absence of exact dates. 


A. L. FrorarsGuam, Jr, 
Princeton College, 


7 have not consulted Tom asserri’s great work on the Campagna Homena, which 
may speak of Sutri. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FEOM GREECE* 


TIRYNS anp MYKENAI—The correspondent of the London Times, Mr. 
W. J. Stillman, published in The Nation, No, 1250, a letter from Athens, 
‘1 which he discusses at come length the ancient structures of Tiryns and 
Mykenai, and sets forth his new theories on prehistoric chronology, These 
latter theories need not be discussed here; but [ deem it my duty to set m 
their true light those of his views which refer specifically to the archt- 
tecture of Mykensi and Tiryns, and to show that his assertions are in 
many cases erroneous. As I myself directed a part of the excavations 
nt those places, and have carefully studied them all and drew the plans 
of them, I cannot allow the actual facts to be obscured and erroneous 
statements about the ruins to be made. 

Mr. Stillman remarks first upon the largest bee-hive tomb at Mykenai, 
known as the “Treasury of Atreus”" He admits that this monument 
belongs to the heroic age and that it had, even at that early period, an 
architecturally well-developed facade with two pilasters, to the left and 
right of the door. But the famous, richly decorated pilasters which were 
found at the entrance he supposes not to have formed the original facade, 
but to be part of « restoration, undertaken perhaps in the seventh century 
n.c. Mr. Stillman believes that such a restoration must be assumed, first, 
because the bases, which arestill in place, areso little corroded, and,secondly, 
because on the two pilasters and on the entire fagade traces of stone-sawing 
can bé recognized in many places. 

Now, what is to be said of these reasons? In the first place, it ts, of 
course, wholly impossible to infer from the degree of corrosion whether a 
stone belongs to the seventh century ®. c. or is a few centuries older. If, 
after twenty-five centuries, a stone still looks as fresh as if it had been cut 
only a few days ago, clearly it may just as well be three thousand years 
old. The reason for the slight corrosion lies simply in the fact, that these 
two bases were very early buried below the surface, and accordingly were 


* The following letter of Dr. Dérpfeld was translated from the German and sent 
to us by Professor Goodell of Yale University. Dr, D, had intended it for publica- 
tion in the Nation. We would have liked, for the better understanding of the 
questions in dispute, to reprint from the Nation those portions of Mr, Stillman’s 
letter which are referred to by Dr, Dorpfeld, but our space will not permit, ond we 
must refer the reader to the Nation of June 13, 1850.—En. 

Hf ool 
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not exposed to the destructive influence of the weather. Secondly, as to 
the mumerous traces of stone-sawing which the facade of the beehive 
tomb exhibits, Mr, Stillman has often adverted to these as unmistakable 
evidence that the facade could not have been built before the seventh 
eentury B.C. For he believes that the stone-caw was not invented till 
about 600 m. c., and accordingly he regards all buildings on which traces 
of the stone-saw are visible as Inter than the seventh century. This, in 
fact, is the chief reason why Mr. Stillman is unwilling to recognize the 
great antiquity of the buildings of Tiryns and Mykensi. But how does 
he know that the stone-saw was unknown and therefore not in use before 
the seventh century? He has misunderstood a statement of Pausaanins 
about the invention of roof-tiles sawn out of marble. This author says, 
in describing the temple of Zeus at Olympia (vy. 10.3), that the temple 
was covered, not with ordinary tiles, but with tiles of marble, and adds 
the following remark about the inventor of these tiles: “The invention is 
said to be due to o Naxian, Byzes, artist of the statues in Naxos which 
bear the inscription, 


Nafing Evepryos pe yera: Anrovs rope, Belew 
Tats Og mpururros Teige Pov Képayow, 


As to date, this Byzes was a contemporary of Alyattes the Lydian and 
Astyages, son of Kyaxares, king of the Medes.” From this statement, 
we learn that the Naxian Byzes, or more probably his son Evergos, was 
the first to make roof-tiles of marble by means of the saw, and that this 
occurred about 600 pc. That is, before this time there were only roof- 
tiles of burnt clay, which were made with curved surfaces (thus: —), 
exactly as the roof-tiles are to-day universally made in Greece, Euergos 
was the first to invent tiles with flat surfaces, which he could make from 
marble with the saw. It was not the invention of the stone-saw, then, 
which was attributed to Kuergos, for this was a very ancient tool, already 
well known to the Babylonians and Egyptians, but the employment of the 
stone-saw in the preparation of marble tiles. Such tiles sawn out of 
marble and also older curved marble tiles, which were made without the 
saw, have been found during the most recent excavations on the Akropolis 
at Athens, among the ruins of the buildings destroyed by the Persians. 
Mr, Stillman is then mistaken when he places the invention of the 
stone-saw in the seventh or sixth century, and is therefore whally in- 
correct when he regards buildings that show traces of stone-sawing as 
later than the year 600 &.c. Moreover, he might have convinced him- 
self of his error if he had observed somewhat more accurately the very 
building which he himself now ascribes to the heroic age, yiz., the palace 
of Mykenat, For the thresholds here show just aa clearly the traces of 





the stone-saw as the thresholds, antae, and jambs in Tiryns, as the Lion 
Gate and the bee-hive tomb in Mykenai, and the bee-hive tomb in Orcho- 
menos. We may even look upon the frequent occurrence of traces of the 
‘stone-saw as strong evidence that we have to do with a structure of the 
heroic period, that is, with one older than the seventh century. It is true, 
in the fifth century, and even later, stones were sometimes sawn, but less 
frequently, because they had other and better tools, In the heroic age, 
when the chisel was not known, only the pointed pick and the stone-saw 
were used for cutting stone. Both these tools were also used on the facade 
of the large bee-hive tomb at Mykenai, and Mr. Stillman is, therefore, 
mistaken when he assumes a restoration of this tomb in the seventh or 
sixth century. 

Secondly, Mr. Stillman goes on to discuss the royal palace on the sum- 
mit of the citadel of Mykenai, which was recently excavated by Mr. 
Tsountas, and the plan of which waa drawn by me aiter careful investi- 
gation. It gave me pleasure to see that Mr. Stillman ascribes this palace 
to the heroie age, though the walls consist for the most part of rubble and 
clay! Formerly, such walls were, in his opinion, a certain indication of 
late, perhaps Byzantine, origin. Although Mr. Stillman does not himself 
openly acknowledge his former error, still all archwologists will be glad of 
his tacit ndmission, But, if Mr. Stillman acknowledges now that the 
building discovered at Mykenai is a Homeric royal palace, then one can 
easily prove, on the spot, that the walls of Tiryns are built of precisely 
the same material and in precisely the same way, and, therefore, that they 
must be assigned to the same time. 

Above the palace at Mykenai were found some wretched huts, and 
still above these the foundations of a Greek building which I have 
explained as a temple of the sixth or fifth century 8. c. Now, Mr. Still- 
man asserts that these foundations neither belonged to a temple nor are ns 
eld as T have said. On archeological questions Mr. Stillman often has 
peculiar views, which he firmly maintains against all comers. For instance, 
he believes, and has, in conversation with myself and others, defended his 
belicf, that the very ancient Pelasgic wall back of the Athenian Propylaia, 
the well-known boundary-wall of the precinct of Artemis Brauronia, 
belongs to the time of — Hadrian! As it is unnecessary to discuss 
such an opinion, so I might also set aside Mr. Stillman’s ideas with regard 
to the Mykenaian temple. Still, considering the great importance which 
the question of the age and form of this temple has for the history of the 


TOF the “beautifully polished blocks of stone” and “marble floors" mentioned 
by Mr, Stillman thereisnotatrace. That this isso, is obvious to any observer on the 
spot, and is distinctly implied by the detailed statements of Mr. Tsountas in his ac- 
count in the Mpacriued for 1886, p. 72—The TRasst.aTor. ] 
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architecture of the early period, I will briefly give the reasons 

to prove that the foundations discovered upon the summit of the citadel 
of Mykenai belong to a temple of archaic times. In the firet place, the 
ground-plan of these foundations is not a simple parallelogram, as Mr: 
Stillman asserts, but the foundation of the cella is plainly distinguishable 
from that of the outer row of columns, The building was, then, a perip- 
teros, and, judging by its entire form, a peripteral temple with six columns 
on each end. Then, again, the rudeness of the walls cannot be cited as 
proof that they do not belong to a temple, for the construction of the 
lower foundations of the Hera temple and of the treasure-houses at Olympia 
or of the old Dionysos temple in Athens are not a whit better. Further, 
the statement of Mr. Taountas (Ilpaxria for 1886, p. 61), that only a 
single block of the cornice has been found, is erroneous: two such blocks 
of archaic form are still to be seen near the temple, and a third ata little 
distance from it. Besides these, many early Greek roof-tiles are still lying 
near the temple. Formerly, as the watchman and overseer of Mykenai 
has told me, drume of columine, also, were strewn about near the founda- 
tions. Further, on the slope of the hill, near the watchman's house above 
the Lion Gate, I have myself seen one capital of a column and one 
triglyph-block, which are now in the museum at Charvati, and which, like 
the portions of the cornice, are of poros stone. An architrave-block of 
the same material, belonging with these, is still lying within the citadel. 
Since, now, all these architectural members, judging from their form, 
belong to the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century n. c., we are en- 
tirely justified in recognizing in the foundations upon the top of the citadel 
the remains of a tem ple of the sixth or fifth eentury. lt is true that, near 
the temple, roof-tiles of Roman times have also been found, and an in- 
scription of the second century 8, c,; but these discoveries only show that 
the temple was repaired in Roman times. Or shall we, from the cireum- 
stance that a great many roof-tiles with Roman stamps were found in the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia, draw the conclusion that this temple was not 
built in the fifth century, but by the Romans? If the Argives, at the 
capture of Mykenai in the fifth century, found the temple completed and 
destroyed it, then it was certainly reconstructed. But Mr. Stillman as- 
sumes that the Argives, when they captured the citadel, found neither the 
temple nor the huts lying beneath, but the royal palace which lies under 
the latter. That this supposition is impossible, is proven,on the one hand, 

by the wall-paintings, which were found, partly still on the walls and 
partly in small pieces lying about on the ground. These remnants ex- 
hibit ornaments which no longer occur in Greek and archaic times, but 
which are especially characteristic of the heroic age. On the other hand, 
all the objects, particularly the fragmenta of pottery, which were found 


CORRESPONDENCE, ett 


in the ruins of the palace belong without exception to heroic times, and 
not to the fifth century. Evidently, Mr. Stillman 1s unacquainted with 
these objects; otherwise it would have been impossible for him to place 
the destruction of the palace in the fifth century. Furthermore, it may 
be distinctly stated, that Mr. Tsountas, to whose authority Mr. Stillman 
appeals, is in doubt only as to whether the uppermost structure isa temple 
or not, That it is an early Greek building, and therefore that the palace 
had been for some centuries destroyed and buried in rubbish when the 
Argives, in the fifth century, captured Mykenai—on these points Mr. 
Tsountas entertains, he informs me, no doubt whatever. And this is, of 
course, the essential thing. For whether the uppermost structure is a 
temple or a building of another sort is of little consequence for determin- 
ing the age of the palace, But the proofs that it actually was a temple 
T have given above. 

Toward the close of his article, Mr. Stillman spenks again of Tiryns, and 
asserts that he found in the walls of the palace “ well-burned brick laid 
in mortar,” and that “the Byzantine character of the ruin has always 
been admitted by the principal Greek archwological authorities.” The 
latter assertion is simply not correct, for Mr. Philios and Mr. Tsountas, 
whom Mr. Stillman probably means by his “ authorities,” agree with me 
that the palace itself dates from the heroic age, and that the church above 
itis Byzantine. The latter is in fact indicated as such in the plan of 
Tiryns drawn by me. But burned brick and mortar are not to be found 
in the walls, These are wholly of unburned brick with clay for mortar, 
but in some places the heat was so intense, when the citadel was destroyed, 
that the brick as well as the clay were burned red and some parts were 
even vitrified. Such a wall, as Mr. Tsountas told me, was actually taken 
by Mr. Stillman for a wall of burnt brick laid in mortar. I ean only 
recommend him simply to examine the other end of the wall; he will 
then recognize that the brick there as well as the mortar are still wholly 
unburnt. Only that end of the wall is burnt which was next to the stout 
wooden beams of the door. 

When, a few years ago, Mr. Stillman asserted that the palace at Tiryns 
belonged to Byzantine times, he appealed to the authority of the celebrated 
English architect Penrose, who had been visiting Tiryns with him. Being 
persuaded that such an opinion could be due only to insufficient acquaint- 
ance with the ruins, I publiely invited Mr. Penrose and Mr. Stillman to 
go with me to Tiryns, that I might show them the buildings and poimt out 
on the spot the proofs of their great antiquity. Mr. Penrose accepted 
this invitation. He went with me to Tiryns and Mykenai, was convinced 
of the great antiquity of the structures there, and then without hesitation, 
in a letter published in the London Academy, he openly and honorably 
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acknowledged his former mistake. Mr. Stillman, on the other hand, did 
not accept my invitation, although, last spring here in Athens, I again 
offered by word of mouth to accompany him thither. In May, however, 
without letting me know of it, he went to Tiryns and Mykenai with two 
Greek gentlemen, and, now that Mr. Penrose has deserted him, he appeals 
to these authorities, Accordingly, I can do nothing else than hereby to 
offer once more to Mr. Stillman to accompany him at any time to Tiryns 
and study the ruins with him. If he declines, then the weakness of his 
arguments must be evident, even to himself. 


Athena, Dr. WitneLa Dorrrenn, 
September 24, 1880. Director of the German Archeologionl 
Fnatiiute af Athens, 
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Nénovrsos-Bey. L’ancienne Alerandrie, Etude archéologique et 
topographique, Pp. 132 and a map. Paris, 1888 ; Leroux. 

The results of excavations made during the last fifteen years arereviewed 
in this work. To the 24 chapters of text an excellent map is added, and 
in an appendix are found a series of interesting Greek, Roman, and Early 
Christian inseriptions, The situation of the famous buildings of Alexan- 
dria will be of special interest to most readers. The temple of Isis Plusia, 
the Cacsareum, the palace of Hadrian, and the temples of Sarapis, Isis, 
and of Ptolemy and Arsinoé, are all diseussed and the positions of most 
of them firmly settled. The Mausoleum of Alexander and the grave of 
Cleopatra are fixed in their proper sites; and then, coming down to a later 
period, the author discusses Christian churches. Some of these still stand 
on the sites of heathen temples, and others have been turned into mosques. 
The plan given of the city would have been improved, if the modern 
names of the localities had been entered on it, especially so, since these 
are often mentioned in the text, In regard to the positions of the gate of 
the Sun and the gute of the Moon, the author seems to depart from the 
current belief without sufficient cause. He places them on the east and 
west sides of the city, instead of on the north and south sides. On two 
plates are represented zepulchral urns and some painted terracottas from 
the cemetery on the west side of the city. The inscriptions at the end of 
the volume and the well-chosen explanatory remarks attached to them give 
us interesting facts about the history and mixed population of this Graeco- 
Egyptian city. —P.WrizsAckrn, in Woek, 7. Klass, Philol,, 1889, No, 29/30. 


Tommaso TERRtNont (Monsig.), I sommi Pontefici della Campania 
Romana con notizie storiche intorno alle citta e luoghi pit important 
della medesima provincia, 2 vols. 8vo. Roma, 1888-89 ; Cuggiani 
The region described in these volumes is mainly the ancient land of the 

Hernici and the Volsci, called, in the Middle Ages, Campania, while the 

neighboring region, intimately connected with it in its medieval history 

and extending along the coast from Rome to Terracina was called Marit- 
tima, The principal cities of Campania were Anagnia (Anagni), Aletrium 

(Alatri), Ferentinum (Ferentino), Verulae (Veroli), Signin (Segnt), and 

Frusino (Frosinone), They are of unusual interest for both their pre- 

aa7 
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Roman and their Medieval antiquities, There has yet to be discovered 
a Pelusgio or “ Cyelopean” citadel that can vie in grandeur with that of 
Alntri, with which one can compare only the Pyramids of Egypt. This 
entire region is but little known even to archsologists, and one might say 
that the smaller localities are quite unknown. I give in « note a list of 
the localities described.’ The region extends up to the borders of the 
Abruzzi on the east, of the Neapolitan provinces on the south, and of the 
Monti Lepini on the west. [ts cities never fell under the dominion of petty 
tyrants in the Middle Ages but were governed by their own officers: 
throughout the contests between Popes and Emperors in the xm and XI 
centuries they remained faithful to Rome, and this solidarity is shown in 
their monuments. For this reason, the author has added to his description 
a short biography of the different popes who were either natives of or 
especially connected with this region. Four great pontiff of the xm 
century, that most interesting period in medieval history, were natives of 
Anagni and its neighborhood—Innocent III, Gregory LX, Alexander IV, 
and Boniface VIII. Rome often proved an insecure place of residence 
at this time, and it was natural that Anagni should then share with 
Viterbo the privilege of being a regular papal residence. Last of all, 
and worthy of being placed by the side of these illustrious men, comes 
the present pope, Leo XII], born at Carpineto. Frosinone and its neigh- 
borhood produced three popes at a much earlier date, the sixth and 
seventh centuries, 5. Hormisdas, S. Silverius, and Honorius [1]: short 
biographies of them are given. The long account of the Acts of Leo 
XIII can only be excused in view of the occasion, It is quite out of 
place in a work of erudition, as this wishes to appear, But, in reality, 
its erudition is extremely superficial. There is no adequate description 
of a single one of the monuments, whether Pelasgic or medieval, although 
this would be supposed to be the most evident duty of a writer on this 
region whoee historical data, which he repeuts in a desultory and elemen- 
tary way, are well known, but whose monuments need illustration. It 
would not be necessary to call attention to the work, were it not the only 
one written in this century on the region. When, ss in the case of the 
great Cistercian monastery of Casamari, he is foreed to deliver some 
opinion, an error of a hundred and fifty years in dating the buildings 
gives some iden of the condition of the author's knowledge of the history 


'Anagni, Carpineto ( Eeetrn), Acuto, Anticoli, Porciano, Gorgn, Sgurgola, Morolo, 
Serrone, Piglio, Arcinazzo, Monte Tuino, Filettino, Trevi, Vallepictra, Monte 
Porcaro, Jenne, Segni, Montefortino, Gavignano, Montelanico, Valmontone, 8, Vita- 
liano, Ferentino, Ceceano, Patrica, Ginliano, Prossedi, 5, Lorengo, Alatri, Guarcino, 
Torre Caietani, Trivigliano, Vico, Collepardo, Trisulti, Veroli, Casumari, Monte San 
Giovanni, Banco, Ceprano, Frosinene, ele. 
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of medieval art. The second volume includes a scanty collection of Roman 
inscriptions in the different localities. A. L, F., UR. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAOLOGY. 


K. Blersnanpi]. Terthuch zu Th, Sehreibers J ‘ulturiistorischem 
Bilderatlas des Mossischen Altertuma. Svo, pp. 888. Leipzig, 1888. 
This work is issued as an explanatory text to the second edition of the 

now famous Bilderatias of Schreiber but can be used with the first edition, 

as well, It makes no claim to independent scientific value, and is written 
in # style that is popular and easily intelligible, A few misprints in the 
atlas itself are corrected, and the appearance of the book is neat and attrac, 
tive, In treating of the Attie calendar, it perhaps would have been better 
to point out the corresponding months of our ealendar—M, LEHNERDT, 
in Woeh. f. klasa. Philol,, 1889, No. 36. 


H. Couurrz und F. Becuren. Sammlung der griechisehen Dialektin- 
sehrifien. Band Il, Heft Il. Die Inaehrijten von Korinthos, 
Kleonai, Sikyon, Phleius wid den korinthischen Kolonien, von F. 
Buass. 8vo, pp. 61-115. Gittingen, 1888; Vandenhick u. 
Ruprecht, 

The inscriptions of Corinth, with few exceptions, are upon pottery objects, 
and those of Sikyon and Phlious are very few. Several seem to have been 
omitted from the Sikyonian list that deserve to have a place there. Kor- 
kyra is well illustrated by the long (146 line) inseription of C/G, 1845.— 
W. Larre ny, in Beri. phil, Woeh., 1889, No. 26. 


Ropo.ro Foxtkaxive. (Quida per gi avansa at costrusion& poligonie 
dette cielopiche, saturnie o pelaagiche nella provincia di Roma (Pubbl. 
della Sez. di Roma del Club Alpino). Svo., pp. 196, Roma, 1887; 
Tip. Ippolito Seiolla, 

There is no more picturesque region in Italy than that through which 
the author takes us from hill to hill, crowned with the gigantic walls built 
by the sturdy tribes which one by one succumbed to Rome. The ruined 
walls of the citadels, the landscape, and the brilliant costumes of the peas- 
antry, all appeal to the imagination of the young writer, who is not only 
an archaeologist but an Alpinist and lover of nature, And so that which 
might have been a dry enumeration of stone walls takes color and life with- 
out detracting from scholarly exactitude. It was written as a contribu- 
tion to the annual publication of the Roman section of the Club Alpina, 
and is the first attempt to bring together in a somewhat familiar shape the 
mass of material dispersed in the many volumes of the publications of the 
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German Institute and in separate monographs. For this is a subject that 
has excited an almost passionate interest among archwologists and his- 
torians ever since, in the lust years of the last century, Petit-Radel began 
his famous collection of models of the Pelasgic and “ Cyclopean ” monu- 
ments, He and, a few years later, Dodwell and Gell sustained « similar 
opinion regarding them, while the opposite ground was held by men like 
Gerhard and Bunsen, the founders of the German Archeological Institute 
in Rome. This dispute involved the most vital questions connected with 
the origins and race and early history of the early tribes of this region— 
Aborigines, Pelasgians, Latins—and their relations to Rome. Petit-Radel 
and his co-thinkers sustained the Pelasgic origin of these early cities, Ger- 
‘hard and Bunsen denied it. Sig. Fonteanive is perfectly familiur with the 
literature of the subject, including the little-known work of our com patriot 
Mr, J. I, Middleton, whose book' with careful drawings was published in 
1912, only a few years after Petit-Radel commenced his publications, The 
use of the term “Cyclopean,” as attributed to these primitive massive con- 
structions, is discussed and the ancient origin of the word made clear, So 
also with the term Pelasgic, also used by Greek and Latin authors to desig- 
nite the primitive military architecture of the pre-Hellenes. The first 
Pelasgic manner seems to have been sometimes known as Tirynthian, be- 
cause its most illustrious example in Greece was the akropolis at Tiryns, 
while the second and more regular and perfected stage was termed “ Lea- 
bian.” A summary is given of the Pelasgic legend, as the writer terme it, 
up to the time when, in Niebuhr’s opinion, “the Pelusgi, who formed the 
greatest nation of Europe, inhabited the land from the Po and the Arno 
to the banks of the Bosphorus.” The writer is, however, tempted to rank 
himself among those who sceptically scoff at the idea of the existence of 
auch a nationality and culture asthe Pelasgic. Still he resumes with rela- 
tive impartiality and in a useful manner the different opinions held on the 
subject by various writers, some of which hold the earliest walls, where 
the stones bear no trace of human handiwork, as on the island of Pantel- 
laria, to be the work of the aborigines of Italy, the Sieuli or Sikani, pre- 
vious to the Pelaagic advent. Others, like Gerhard, are disposed to be- 
lieve in a much later date and that the polygonal mode of construction 
was employed by the Romans themselves even during several centuries of 
the Republic. The city-walls, temple-precincts and eepulchral construe- 
tions that come within the category are practically, and without reference 
to date, but to methods of construction, divided into three epochs accord- 
ing aa they are built; (1) of uncut large and small stones of irregular 


\Grecian Remains in Ttaly,a Description of Cydopian Walls and of Roman Antiquities : 
London, 1812, See C. E. Nonron’s article in the JOURSAL, vol. 1, pp. 3-9, 
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shape: (2) of large blocks fitted together without interstices, but with 
their front surface left uneven; and (3) of large slabs accurately smoothed 
even in front and placed in strata more or less exactly horizontal, .A eare- 
ful examination is then made of what has been written in regard to the 
form of doorways and ceilings used in these classes of constructions, epe- 
cially the vault and arch. A very useful chapter is that on the topographi- 
eal distribution of the monumente, which contains for each region a good 
bibliography of the best works. Their position was determined by the 
mountainous character of the region: the land of the Hernici and the 
Volsei, and that of the Aequicoli, the Marsi, the Sabini, the Samnites 
and New Latium. ‘These fortified cities are found all along the ridges of 
the Monti Lepini, out to Monte Cireeo, on the south, along the Sabine hills 
and running eastward through the highlands af the Abruzzi, and, turning 
northward, they penetrate to the Umbrian hills by way of Reate. Then, 
beyond the Roman province, the series begins in maritime Etruria to end 
beyond the high chain of the Etruscan Appenines (Monte Aminta) in the 
Umbrian cities of Ameria, Cesi, Spoletum, Narniaand Tuder. These sites 
are described in succession, in so far as they come within the special Roman 
province. The careful description of Norba, pp. 187 to 149, is a good ex- 
ample of the combined use of earlier authors and personal inspection. It 
makes one wish for a syatematic exploration and excavation of the site, often 
promised but never carried out. The city was destroyed in the time of 
Sulla, never to rise again, and not only its walls remain in great perfection, 
as in other cities, but it is unique in Italy in having numerous remains of 
polygonal constructions (including two temples?) within ite wall, superior 
in extent and architectural value to the ruins of Tiryns and Mykenai. A 
list of the sites described in the volume is appended in a Note’ 


A. L. FrorarcGuam, Je. 


‘Part I, Denomination, Part U1. The Pelaagie Traditio: ch. 1, The legend; ch. 2. 
Objections to it, Part 111. Dicision into periods and technical methods in polyponal con- 
siructions: ch. 1, Division into periods; ch. 2. Technical methods, including the forms 
of openings and roofing; ch. 3. How these distinctions into periods and methods are 
not rigorous; ch. 4. The exact age of the polygonal constructions, Part IV. Topo- 
graphical Review: ch. 1. Pyrgi; 2. Viterbo-Bomarzo; $. Grotte Torri (Cures); 4. The 
Corniculani hille and Monte Gennaro (Montecelio, 8. Angelo, Ameriala, Palombara, 
Moricone, Monteverde, Marcellino, Ceano and Turrito, from Vitriano to Tivoll); 9. 
In the valley of the Anio (Santa Balbina, Sacco Muro); 6. Tibur=Tivoli; 7. In the 
valley of Arci (Minutola, Empulum=Ampizlione, Saxula=Sassula, Sicelion=Cicili- 
ano): 8. Trebia Aequorum=Trevi; 9. Tuscolum and Rocea di Papa; 10, Praeneste= 
Palestrina; 11, Olevano and Bellagra; 12 Ferentinum=Ferentino; 14, Aletriam= 
Alatri: 14, Verulae=Veroli; 15. Signia=Segni; 16. Artena Volscorum ; 17. Cora= 
Cori; 18. Norba near Norma; 19. Setia=Sexze; 20. Anxur=Trachinie= Terracina ; 
#1, Circeus Mons=promontorio Circeo; 22. Fondi=Fondi. 
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Pact Herrmann. Das (ritberfeld von Marion auf Cypern (48. 
Berliner Winekelmanns-Programm). 4to, pp. 64 with 3 plates. 
Berlin, 1888; Reimer, 

This essay gives a general review and survey of the excavations at 
Polis-tis-Chrysochou during 1885 and 1886, though special attention is 
given to such of the antiquities as have come to the Berlin Museum, The 
plan of the work is well considered, its carrying out diligent and careful. 
After a description of the locality comes a description and chronologic 
classification of the tombs; then, a description of the usual contents of 
each group of tombs; finally, a notice of the figurines and ornamented 
pottery. In accordance with previous investigations, the earlier tombs 
are given to Marion, the later to Arsinoé. There does not seem to be 
proof for his supposed Phoonician layer of tombs under the others, The 
large seated terracotta figures ure rightly explained as a substitute for 
statuary or reliefs—F. Dommier, in Berl. phil, Woeh., 1889, No. 35. 


Avevst Herzog, Studien sur Geechichte der griechischen Kunst. Ato, 
pp. 64; 6 plates. Leipzig, 1888; W. Engelmann. 

The first of these studies relates to the history of groups and their de- 
velopment in Greek art. It extends itself not only over statuary, but 
over reliefs and vase-paintings, The author finds two general classes of 
proups—the pyramidal, and the copulative where the figures are opposite 
or behind or beside each other and seen from the side, Examples of the 
copulative class are the common group of Dionysos supported by a Satyr 
and of Eros and Psyche in the Capitolinge Museum. The element that 
unites such groups in the later periods is found to reside partly in the dis- 
position partly in the action of the figures united. In the early archaic 
period such bond seems wholly lacking. Of the pyramidal class, vase- 
paintings and the Campanian wall-pictures show numerous examples. It 
is to Polygnotos that the pyramidal group owes ite best development, 
though preceded by many gable-groups of otherwise great masters. Her- 
zog notices that genre and pathetic subjects always adapt themselves easily 
to representation in groups, Consequently, the Hellenistic age, irom its 
fondness for such subjects, was naturally the chief patron of painting and 
sculpture in groups, A second study of the author relates to the series of 
gods shown in the vase-paintings of Southern Italy. He finds that the 
pods chosen for these pictures are conditioned by the action, sometimes 
only very generally, or even are only decorative. In general, these two 
essays of Herzog are characterized by carefulness in inference and by a 
fine degree of observation and valuation of the relations of form and emo- 
tion —P. Weizsacker, in Woeh. f. bass, Philol., 1889, No, 25, 
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E. Hiwyer. Bibliographie der Kassiachen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte und Encyklopidie 
der klassischen Philologie, 2d ed, 8vo, pp. xrv, 434. Berlin, 
1889; W. Hertz. 

In this second edition, which makes its appearance thirteen years after 
the first, we have a complete bibliography of classical philology ( Klasmache 
Altertumawissensehaft), The book is now expanded to thrice its former 
compass. ‘The bibliography of the History of Greek Literature is greatly 
increased in the new volume, as are Numismatics, Geography, the Plastic 
Arts, and Domestic Life. In this part of the book only independent works 
are mentioned, but oceasionally the author finds himeelf compelled to make 
exceptions to this rule in respect to articles published in languages other 
than German. Valuable also are the opinions and review-notices that are 
given in short space.—Berl. phil, Woeh., 1889, No. 34, 


A. Mayrnorer. Geachichilich topoqraphische Studien ther das alte 

Rom. 8vo, pp. 115. Miinchen, 1887; Lindauer. 

These studies are a continuation and amplification of their author's work 
on Die Briicken im alten Rom, ‘They are divided into three chapters. The 
first chapter treats of the meaning of the word pontifer. Like others, the 
writer derives the word from pone and facere, but does not refer its origin 
to the pons sublicius. He thinks that, in a very early period, on the return 
of regularly recurring sacrifices, temporary bridges were erected for the 
eceasion and then taken down. Sacrifices, as we know, often took place 
on bridges, and he thinks Ovid's line (Fasti, 5. 654), pontibus infirmos 
praccipilaase acne, refers to bridges thus erected and as often removed, 
Another proposition brought forward by Mayrhoter is, that the Janiculum 
was, in very early times, united to the Tiber by a wall. This, however, has 
no claim to originality, being only a reiteration of O. Gilbert's opinion, 
The second chapter discusses the streets on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
makes the strange assertion, that the laying-out of streets was dependent 
on the previous construction of bridges; whereas the fact is exactly the re- 
verse: the Via Aurelia is found to have changed ita course three times where 
it left the city. Quite contrary to reason, also, is the su pposition of Mayr- 
hafer, that the Pons Aurelius and the Pons Aelius were reserved for the 
emperor's private use until the sixth century after Christ. A third chap- 
ter i devoted to the situation of the Porta Aurelia, which is usually placed 
on the left bank near the Pons Aclius. The result of the present investi- 
gation is, that it was further down the river at the end af the Pons Nero- 
nianus and thus on the right bank. Throughout these “ studies,” lack of 
care betrays itself, The argument is often confused, and frequently seems — 
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illogical. Misprintsand infelicities of expression are not rare.—O. RicaTsr, 
in Berl, phil, Woeh., 1880, No. 335, 


K. Mermrernass. (fframmatit der attischen Inaeh riften. Aweite 
vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. &vo, pp. xu, 237. Berlin, 
1888; Weidmann. 

Tt can only be remarked of the second edition of this excellent work, 
that all the recently discovered inscriptions and all the recent literature 
on the subject have been made use of in preparing it. It could only he 
wished that the third edition contain a more complete index, especially of 
proper names, The book, besides its thorough treatment of forms and of 
syntax, contains many pertinent remarks concerning the pronunciation 
of Attic Greek, notably in regard to theta: and Meisterhans shows him- 
éelf quite uninfluenced by the pronunciation of this letter in English and 
Modern Greek. The size of the book, its lucid manner of treatment, and its 
print, are further reasons why it should be in the hands of every teacher of 
the Greek language.—C. Haner.in, in Wook. f. blaas. Philol., 1889, No. 26, 


P. Narpucet. Sulla fognature della Citta di Roma. Roma: Forzani. 

Roman archiwology has reaped much benefit from the rapid develop- 
ment of building in the city and the consequent subterranean works, 
more especially as regards the study of the topography of ancient Rome, 
which has made great progress of late years. Very important materials 
for the history of ancient Roman building are contained in this book. The 
author, Signor Pietro Narducci, is an engineer who was commissioned by 
the Roman municipality to make minute investigutions into the state of 
both the ancient and modern system of drains in the city. The present 
work is the fruit of his researches; and to ite technical interest it adds an 
archmological one, on account of its description of Roman drainage from 
the most ancient times and also in the Middle Agese—an examination car- 
ried on by the author under exceptionally favorable conditions. Signor 
Narducci’s treatise is accompanied by a large atlas of plates and tables.— 


Academy, June 4. 


Hans Ontnicu. Die Florentiner Niobegruppe. 8vo, pp, G1. Berlin, 

1888; Mayer and Maller. 

Pliny was in doubt whether the group of Niobe and her children was a 
work of Skopas or Praxiteles; Ohlrich has no fear in stating that neither 
could have composed it. The group was made for erection on the side 
of a rocky elevation, and probably adorned the garden of some king or 
other patron of art during the Hellenistic period. Stark has already shown 
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that the group had its origin in Kalikia or Syria. Oblrich fixes its date 


. a8 the second century before Christ, and names as its source the art-school 


at Antioch, All the representations of the death of Niobe point to some 
famous painting as their original. The manner of wearing the hair and 
clothing, the proportions of the figures, and especially the grandeur of its 
design show that this painting goes back to the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury. The temple of Palatine Apollo had its doors adorned with two con- 
trasting ivory reliefs: one represented the repulse of the Gauls from Par- 
nassos, the other the death of the Niobids. Evidently, therefore, both 
were favorite subjects of the Hellenistic period, and the scene of action in 
both was a rocky slope. Probably the angry deities stood above Niobe 
and her children, since their upward gaze makes this presence well-nigh 
unavoidable. It was only when the group was placed on a slope or in 
some similar position that Niobe herself came to oceupy the central posi- 
tion. In # sarcophagus relief in the Vatican this is not the case, nor was 
it so, probably, in the original painting. Herein lay the improvement 
brought about by the sculptor of the group when he thus translated it 
into the round, The dissertation contains also a general review of grouped 
statuary, beginning with the gable-group and coming down to the Hellen- 
istic period. In the course of this review, it becomes evident that the Niobe 
group presuppoees the conquests of Alexander and the impulses such as art 
and especially painting received at the hands of the succeeding princes. 
The results that are reached by Oblrich in this valuable and masterly 
work it is safe to say will not be overthrown in their general outlines,— 
P. Wersacker, in Woeh, f. Hass. Philol., 1889, No. 31. 


Sanomon Remvacn, Bibliothéyue des monuments figurés greca et 
romaing, Vol.I. Voyage archéofogique en Gtréce ef en clsie meneure 
soue lat direction de Philippe Le Bas (1842-44). Planches de topo- 
graphie de sculpture et d’architecture gravées d’aprés les dessins de 
E. Landron, publiées et commentées par Salomon Reinach,  4to, 
pp. Xxrv, 164 with 311 plates. Paris, 1888; Firmin-Didot. 

The difficulty, not to sny impossibility, of reaching the various archmo- 
logical publications and their illustrations hns now been felt and expressed 
in many countries. ‘The work before us edited by the tireless Salomon 
Reinach would seem to be an answer of France to this general complaint 
in the fields of archeology. Its object is to form the beginning of a Cor- 
pua of: ancient monuments. The German Institute has this same goal in 
view in its expected volumes illustrating sarcophagi and tombstone reliefs. 
An arrangement of ancient monuments according to place of discovery or 
museum in which they are stored cannot be thought of, since objects of art 
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are always changing owners. The plan adopted in the present work is to 
arrange the published monuments by the books where they are published, 
and the unpublished by the museums where they are kept. The diffienl- 
ties of uniting two eystems, of deciding what is published and what unpub- 
lished, begin to be foreshadowed, and the need of a monster index is in- 
evitable, No better beginning could be made than with the plates of Le 
Bas. Many new ones hitherto unpublished are inserted by Reinach, and 
he accompanies the whole with a brief explanatory text. The plates pre- 
serve their old designations: Itinéraire, pl. 1-72; Monuments figurés, pl. 
1-151; and Architecture (this last including Athens, Peloponnesos, the 
Islands, and Asia Minor), The size is in all important cases that of the 
original plates, and the price is unusually low. The Antiquités du Boxphore 
Cimmérien, which are promised in the second volume, will not be leas wel- 
come than this first publication—Korp, in Berl. phil, Woch,, 1889, No, 24. 


D. Stuowses. Sev/plures et Inseriptiona de Palmyre & la Glyptothaque 
de Ny Carlsberg. Copenhagen; Lind. 

The unique collection of antiquities from Palmyra brought together by 
Mr. Carl Jacobsen, with the assistance of the Danish consul at Beyriit con- 
sist, in the main, of funerary monuments, sculptured in high relief, dating 
from the two centuries that preceded the destruction of Zenobia’s city by 
the Romans, A number of them, evidently portraits of the deceased, are 
here reproduced in photogravures, which show the peculiar form of art 
represented—that of the Greek decadence—and alao enable us to reeog- 
nize the elaborate nature of the dress and ornaments worn, One of them is 
aimummy. In many cases the monuments bear inscriptions in Aramaean, 
giving little more than the family names of the deceased, with conventional 
expressions of mourning, These inscriptions have been carefully repro- 
duced by zincography, with the assistance of Prof. J. Euting, of Strassburg. 
Though several of both the monuments and the inscriptions have already 
been published, this complete catalogue to the collection forms an invalu- 
able aid to the study of Palmyrene art,—Academy, Aug. 31. 





CHARLES WaLnsTEIN. Catalogue of Casts in the Museum of Clasm- 
eal Archaology, Cambridge, 12mo,, pp. vi, 123. London and 
New York, 1889: Macmillan & Co. 

This catalogue is eminently practical and admirably adapted to increase 
the educational value of the casts of ancient sculpture which form a part 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. That collection is not very 
large, comprising only 618 pieces, but has been most carefully selected by 
Dr. Waldstein, and by Professor Colvin before him, ao as to illustrate the 
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general progress of Greek sculpture. A relatively large number of casts 
(113) fall into the archnic period, as is proper in a museum of this char- 
neter. 206 represent the work of the fifth century, and as many that of 
the fourth. The remainder are classed as Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman. 
These are arranged in separate rooms or gulleries, so that the visitor, on 
entering the museum, first passes through the archaic room, then through 
the fifth and fourth century rooms, and completes his tour with the study 
of Roman portraits, The catalogue supplies him with a general introduc- 
tion to the whole subject and more special introductions to the collections 
ineach room, These introductions are brief, but discriminating and help- 
ful. The matter referring to the casts avoids unnecessary description, is 
full of useful artistic as well as archeological hints, and contains valunble 
reference to the most accessible and at the same time trustworthy sources 
of information. The latter half of the catalogue, prepared by the Assistant 
Director, M. R. James, contains fewer personal opinions, and is on that 
account less interesting reading but no less useful as a catalogue. A. M. 


F. Wres.er. <Areliologisehe Beitridige. I. Cher enige Antiken in 
Regensburg, nomentlich cine Bronzestatuette dea Mereurius, to, 
pp. 39; one copper-plate engraving. Gottingen, 1858 IMeterich. 
This essay is chiefly concerned in explaining a curious statuette of Mer- 

cury which, besides the usual attributes of the god, bears a quiver, a scroll, 

and a wand entwined with « single serpent. Such combinations of attri- 
butes are shown by the author to be not uncommon in the late period to 
which he assigns this statuette, The present instance shows a union of 

Mercury with Sol, Apollo, and Aesculapius. Other bronzes of the Regens- 

burg collection are touched upon. A bronze bull, statuettes of Fortuna and 

Sol, and a hanging lamp in the shape of a dove— Wook, j. Elsa. Philol., 

1889, No, 32/3. 

CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mariano Armen. Le Chiese di Roma dalle loro origini amo af 
secolo.xvr. Svo, pp. 805. Roma, 1887; Tipogr, Editrice Romana, 

* The great celebration of the fifticth anniversary of the consecration of 
Pope Leo XIII has led to the publication of many interesting works which 
would otherwise never have seen the light. This may be one of them. At 
all events, the many lovers of Rome and its memories will rejoice in this 
new contribution to her monumental history. Of the thousand churches 
that Rome could bosst of in the fourteenth century the greater number 
have been cast down or renovated either by the blind vandalism of the 
Neo-Paganism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries or by the vainglp- 
rious bad taste of the baroceoism of the eighteenth. But they have not 

if 
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utterly perished. They live “in the chronicles and legends; in the myths 
that often gathered about their early history;” and the archives and libra- 
ries of Italy are full of material out of which the history of the churches 
of Rome can be recomposed well-nigh completely. But, as the author 
juetly remarks, this would take an army of workmen ; and so the present 
work is but a tentative guide and catalogue. In it, however, are classi- 
fied about 800 churches within the walls, and 118 suburban churches. 
More than half of these, 452 in number, have been entirely destroyed, 
and the greater part of the remaining number rebuilt. 

The author is well known, being one of the founders of the Society of 
Christian Archwology in Rome, together with Padre Bruzza, De Rossi, 
Stevenson, Marucchi, and others. His studies have been concentrated 
on the Christian antiquities of Rome, and the Medimval churches, a field 
too much neglected by those who study the art of the Catacombs. 

In part first, the * preliminary notices of the churches of Rome” are 
sufficient to give a good idea of their origins; of pre-Constantinian and 
Cutacomb oratories: of the writers and collectors of information regarding 
Roman churches; of the parochial fituli into which the city was divided; 
of the Fraternitas Romana and the triple distribution of the churches of 
Rome in the xu and x1v centuries; and of the catalogues of the churches 
made between the x1 and xvi centurics, : 

As early os the fourth century originated the division of the city into 
twenty-five parishes, each of whose churches was connected with some sub- 
urban cemetery or catacomb; and it was outside the walls and in con- 
nection with these catacombs that a large number of churches were erected. 
Long before the Rennissance, there was shown a lively interest in the sacred 
monuments of the city, and this is proved by the itineraries for the use of 
pilgrims compiled in the fifth, sixth, seventh and succeeding centuries; as 
well as by a later serics of documents, of which the Mirabifia and the Gra- 
phia aurea Urbis Romae, written in the x1 century, are the most promi- 
nent examples. Then came the critical and archeological students of the 
Renaissance, from whose writings our author has derived so large a part 
of his material: Panvinio and Ugonio, Grimaldi, Severano and Martinelli, 
in the xvrand the early part of the following century, with their sueces- 
sors Brozio, Garampi and Terribilini, The last and greatest of these men 
of colossal erudition was Franceseo Cancellieri, who worked, at the begin- 
ning of this century, on a/toma Sacra, leaving an incomplete and fragmen- 
tary work which will always remain a storehouse for historians. Of all this 
material Professor Armellini does not pretend to take account Bat, if he 
did nothing else than gather in this convenient form a good proportion 
of the information sexttered in the few published and the many unpu blished 
volumes of his predecessors, he would be doing an extremely useful work. 


» 
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There were two great periods of church-building in Rome, but they were 
of unequal importance.. The first and greatest extends from about 320 to 
850, and it is said that at that time Rome contained over fifteen hundred 
churclies. Most of them were adorned with mosaic-paintings or frescos, 
and many with statues of gold and silver, and with altar-fronts, veils and 
hangings of tapestry and embroidery, tosay nothing of a multitude of sacred 
vessels and garments. Then came a period of anarchy, ignorance and pov- 
erty, when the churches decayed, were robbed and ruined. This began with 
the close of the rx and ended with the dawn of the x11 century, which saw 
the beginning of a new era of artistic activity that lasted until the *Cap- 
tivity of Babylon” at Avignon in the x1v century. Then were retstab- 
lished the old customs, the creat religious azeociation called the /raternitas 
Romana, then came the revival of church music and the rebirth of monas- 
ticiem, Several lists of the churches of Rome at this period are published 
by Armellini. 

The second and main part of the volume is devoted to “ historico-topo- 
eraphic notices of the intra-mural churches of Rome." They are arranged 
in strict alphabetic order, The reason why this order was used, instead of 
the topographic, is the obvious one, that, on account of the Inck of topo- 
graphic documents, the exact location of many of the destroyed churches 
isnot known. Thedesired information is given by the addition, in an appen- 
dix, of a topographic index of the churches whose site has been identified. 

In these short notices of churches the order followed ig: foundation; 
possessions ; vicissitudes and history; present condition and description. 
Usually, there are references to the principal sources of information. Many 
inscriptions are reproduced, especially if at present lost; and some of the 
accessories, such as tombs, ambones, ciboria and altars, are briefly referred 
to. Certainly, we have no right to expect to find, in such a book ns this, 
thorough archeological or artistic descriptions of monuments: however 
desirable, this would not be the oceasion for them, But we feel inclined 
to criticize the author on one point, precisely because his book is #0 excel- 
lent and useful to students: that point is the fullness and accuracy of the 
historical data, and the fuller reporting of inecriptions. To illustrate this, 
let me take one of the most important and best-preserved of the early 
churches, that of Santa Sabina on the Aventine, built early in the fifth cen- 
tury by Celestin I and Sixtus II. Its fine interior, its ancient mosaics, its 
portico and beautiful cloister, its many sepulchral monuments and inserip- 
tions help to make it one of the few whose medimval character is still free 
from modern contamination, Armellini refers to the medieval restora- 
tions and additions in these worda: “ Eugenius LIT and Gregory LX mag- 
nificently restored our basilica ;” and he does not give at length or even 
refer to the three long inscriptions, still in existence on its walls, which 
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relate the consecration of the church in 1235, of the altar SS, Angelorwm 
in 1248 ander Innocent IV, and of that of 8. Peter Martyr in 1263 under 
Urban Ul. He has not noticed, apparently, the many sepulchral slabs in 
the pavement, with incised figures of the deceased, executed with extra- 
ordinary talent, and perhaps unequalled in Italy at that time. They 
date from various years between 1215 and 1314, and are mainly of the 
Savelli family. All these have inscriptions. Two of them he reports 
from Martinelli, as if they were now destroyed, and one of these, the bean- 
tiful tomb and inscription of Dna Stephana de Iiiila, he dates from 1313 
instead of 1503. 

If Professor Armellini’s fellow-students were to come to his aid in sup- 
plementing the present volume so as to make a second edition of double 
ita size, | should be happy to make my modest contribution. Especially 
desirable in a book like this is an exact arrangement of successive hend- 
ings under which the material regarding each church can be grouped, as 
it is not at present.* But it is very easy to criticize. Few would have 
even attempted the laborious undertaking which has here been carried out 
with 30 great a degree of success. A, L. Frorninauam, Jr. 


W. Bopr.und H. vox Tscuvpr. Aeschreiiung der Bildwerke der 
ehristliehen Epoche (Berlin Museum), 4to, pp. 265 and 68 pages 
of cuts. Berlin, 1888 ; Spemann. 

Beside being of thoroughly scientific interest, this book is an excellent 
manual for the study of medimval and rensissance sculpture. The large 
number of cuts and illustrations is a valuable innovation in museum cata- 
logues. The Berlin Museum is richer than any other outside of Italy in 
renaissance sculpture, and this catalogue therefore gives a good general 
picture of its development. Especially noticenble are the works of the 
family Della Robbia, of Donatello and his school, and of the younger 
Florentine sculptor of the xv century, Desiderio, Benedetto, Verrochio, 
The number of bronze plaquettes is nlzo noticeable; and their close imi- 
tation of the antique would interest all classical students. Many are taken 
directly from gems and cameos, others are freer interpretations of classic 
myths; moatly more or less after Ovid's Metamorphoses, Until far into the 


* It is also evident that the author is not thoroughly acquainted with the families 
of artiste that flourished in Rome in the xm and xu centuries—the schools of Panlus, 
Eainucios, Laorentios, Vassallettus, and others. He shows this, « gon p. 281 in 
reporting the sepulchral inscription of a Magr. Jacobus filiua olim Angeli Nicolai. He 
thinks this Jacobus to be the father of the famous artist Cosma, whereas the father 
of the latter was Jacobus son of Laurentius. He thus omits many of the important 
inscriptions with artists’ signatures of this period. 
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xvi century he seems to have been the chief source of inspiration for this 
sort of decorative art—H.W ersicker, in Berl. phil. Woch., 1889, No. 35. 


C. Maves. [La Piseine de Retheada a Jerusalem, Paris; Leroux. 

This sumptuously edited volume ia an indispensable addition to the libra- 
ries of all who are interested in the archeology and topography of Pales- 
tine. M. Mauss was the architect to whom was entrusted the work of 
restoring the church of St. Anna on the northeast side of the Haram at 
Jerusalem; and this book contains an account of the archwological dis- 
eoverics made during the progress of the work, and is adorned with a pro- 
fusion of valuable and beautifully exeeuted illustrations. The main object 
of the book is to prove that the church of St. Anna occupies part of the site 
of the Pool of Bethesda. The arguments in favor of this conclusion are 
drawn partly from the discoveries made under the foundations of the church, 
stich #8 a mosaic pavement, a fragment ofa column ornamented with Chris- 
tian symbols, and the remains of aqueducts aa well as of the porches of an 
ancient pool; partly from the evidence of old maps, and of writers like 
Antoninus, who visited Jerusalem at the beginning of the VII century.— 
Academy, Aug. 31. 


Eveixe Miinrz. Guide de f Eeole Nationale dea Beaux-Arts. Ou- 

rrageaccompagne de 23 gravures. Svo, pp. 288, Paris, 1889 ; Quantin. 

It is rare to be favored with so careful and authoritative a guide to a 
great public institution. In this case it is particularly fortunate, as the 
Foote dea Beaux-Arts has never before had a guide of any sort, though its 
history covers nearly two centuries and ahalf. It is derived directly from 
the Keole Académique, founded in 1648 at the same time as the Académie 
royale de peinture ef de seulpture, whose place it took completely at the time 
of the suppression of the latter. It was firet confined to the arts of sculp- 
ture and painting, and began to teach architecture only at the time of the 
Revolution, when it was amalgamated with the Académie d'archilecture, 
founded in 1671. It was thoroughly reorganized in 1819, and was estab- 
‘lished in its present quarters of the Rue Bonaparte in 1830. A decree of 
1863 introduced a radical change by suppressing the distinct sections of archi- 
tecture and sculpture and painting, and by removing the institution from the 
direction of the assembly of professors and confiding it to « director and a 
council. It also instituted studies for the practical teaching of the three 
arts and of engraving. Although this government intervention is not 
characterized by M. Miintz, it may be here stated that it was severely 
criticized and condemned at the time by many eminent men. It must be 
admitted, however, that the facilities for study were then greatly increased 
by the addition of numerous courses. 
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The convent of the Petits-Augustins, commenced by the orders of Mar- 
guerite de Valois in 1608, was used by the heroic Alexandre Lenoir for 
his Muse des Monuments Frangais, by which so many works of French 
medieval and renaissance art were rescued from destruction at the time 
of the Revolution. In 1820, four years after the dissolution of the Museum 
by the Restoration, the first constructions were begun next to the monne- 
tery, to make ready for the installation of the Evole des Beaux-Arts. The 
successive stages of the work on the new buildings lasted until 1862, and 
the main series of constructions form the ehef-d'euvre of the architect 
Duban, and is a marvel of adaptability. 

The volume contains a complete catalogue of the various collections, 
objects, and works of art contained in the buildings. These are varied 
and valuable. ‘The library contains several hundred thousand drawings 
and prints, besides a collection of printed books on art and archeology 
which is the handiest to consult if not the most complete in Paris. Here, 
also, is a fine collection of photographs and casts of coins. In the veati- 
bule, the Cour Vitrée, the Chapel and some galleries, is a well-chosen col- 
lection of casts of architecture and sculpture, covering the widest field— 
from: Egypt to the close of the Renaissance. It is not lacking in originals: 
such are some pieces of superb renaissance architecture, like the arcade 
from the Atel de In Tremoille (¢. 1500); the portal of the Chateau d’Anet 
(1548) by Philibert de l'Orme; the arch of the Chateau of Gaillon (1508): 
such are also many pieces of French sculpture of the xv and xvi centuries, 
all remnants of the Lenoircollection, Inthe hemicycle is the famous fresco 
by Paul Delaroche, representing the Genius of the arts distributing crowna. 
The collection of original drawings, by old masters and new, is extremely 
interesting ; and, for the study of the progress of French art during the 
last hundred years, there is hardly anything equal to the exhibition in 
the halls devoted to the grands prix of seulpture and painting. But I 
will stop here, 13 L have no space to follow M. Mintz as he guides ws 
through the labyrinth of halls and galleries, all witnessing to the artistic 
love and taste of the French nation. A. L. F., dn: 


F, M. Nicnors. The Marvels of Roma [ Mirahilia Urbis Romae], 
or a picture of the Golden City. An English version of the medi- 
eval gnide-book with a supplement of illustrative matter. Rome, 
1888; Spithdver. 

Mr. Nichols has been for some years known as a very careful and aceu- 
rate student of the topography of ancient Rome. The present charming 
volume is a popular contribution, and is addressed to a large public inter- 
ested in the history of the eternal city and the vicissitudes of its monuments 
during the Middle Ages. In his words, “The little book of which an 
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English version is here published for the first time was the standard guide- 
book of the more learned visitors to Rome from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century. ° Its statements were received with the respect due to a work of 
authority, and their influence may be traced in the writings of many of the 
authors who flourished during that period,” even Petrarch. Many of the 
ancient buildings it describes have since been destroyed, hence even its 
scanty words are precious though slight indications. 

The early and original Latin text was a work of about the middle of the 
twelfth century, in the opinion of De Rossi and other specialists: a later 
recension, with many alterations and additions, was made shortly after, amd 
usually goes by the different title of Graphia instead of Mirabilia. Al- 
though several editions of the various forma of the Latin text exist—by 
Montfauecon, Parthey, Jordan, and others—the best is that by Urlicha, in 
his Codex Urbis Romae Topographieua, on which the present translation is 
based, though help waz received from Professor Jordan. Translations 
are given also of supplementary documents under five heads. 1. A de- 
scription of the marvels of the Roman churches, compiled in La75. It is 
interesting, and supplies a deficiency in the Mirabilia, which deal almost 
exclusively with ancient classical monuments. 1. A description taken from 
the Itinerary of the Hebrew traveller of the x11 century, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela. wt Extracts from the Ordo Romanus, written in the x11 cent, lay 
canon Benedict. It describes the routes taken by the processions, and is 
of extreme topographical interest. rv. Three documents—two papal bulls 
and the list of relics of the Lateran basilica—* examples of the two classes 
of records (legal instruments and inscriptions) which furnish the most trust- 
worthy evidence upon mediwval history and topography.” v, The city of 
Rome, from a plan drawn about 1475 with the names attached to the dif- 
ferent buildings. 

Mr. Nichols adds, to every part of these various texts, careful notes elu- 
cidating satisfactorily all the difficult points in topography, legend, or de- 
scription, and showing a complete mastery of his subject. I will close with 
an enumeration of the chapters of the Mirabifia. Part 1. (1) The founda- 
tion of Rome; (2) the town-wall; (3) the gates; (4) triumphal arches; 
(5) the hills; (6) thermae; (7) palaces; (8) theatres; (4) bridges; (10) 
the pillars of Antonine and Trajan, and the Images that were of old time 
in Rome; (11) cemeteries; (12) places where saints suffered. Part 1 
contains the most characteristically medimval part, being Divers histories 
touching certain famous places and tmages in Home: it reproduces some of 
the favorite and naive legends then current. Part 11 is again devoted to 
the monuments in the form of a perambulation of the city, beginning at the 
Vatican, proceeding to the Capitol, the Palatine, and Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme; then returning to the Tiber. A. I. F., dm 
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STEPHEN W.Winwuiams., The Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida, 
The important abbey of Strata Florida in Cardiganshire has hitherto 
escaped treatment in a monograph, though the publications of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association have given some attention to its history. 
Its annals make Strata Florida « worthy subject for the monastic historian, 
In 1164 « convent of Cistercian monks came first to Strata Florida; but 
whether they came from the immediate vicinity, from the Welsh abbey of 
Blanchland, or direct from the parent house at Citeaux is not known. 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of South Wales from 1077 to 1089, established 
a house for monks during his troublous sovereignty on the banks of the 
Flar, two miles southwest of the abbey which was founded about a cen- 
tury later by his grandson Rhys ap Gruffydd. The great church and 
block of conventual buildings were not completed until Whitsun Eve, 
1203. Here the princes and great men of the country sought interment, 
so that Strata Florida has been not inaptly styled the Westminster Abbey 
of Wales, In 1284 the belfry waa struck by lightning and caught fire, 
the whole of the lead-covered church being completely gutted except the 
presbytery. Ten years later the monastic buildings were destroyed by fire, 
deliberately caused by Edward I. In the days of Owen Glendower much 
of the monastery was again burnt by the English, and Henry I'V devas- 
tated its lands, so that by the time of the Reformation the magnificence and 
power of Strata had so much waned that the Dissolution found but seven 
monks watching over the ashes of the mighty princes there laid to rest. 
Until recently, nothing of the remains of this great monnstery was visi- 
ble save an archway and piece of the wall of the western front of the church. 
This work is of transitional Norman style and not a little remarkable, the 
five co-ordinate arches of the great western doorway being bound together 
by a curious ornament resembling pastoral staffs. ‘This singular doorway 
well depicted on the frontispiece to this volume, In 1887-8, excavations 
were made at the expense of the Cambrian Archeological Association, under 
the direction of Mr. Stephen Williams. The outlines of the great church 
(215 * 61 feet) have now been ascertained and toa great extent laid bare, 
as well as the chapter-lrouse and adjacent buildings. One of the most in- 
teresting discoveries was the unearthing of a series of monks’ gruves on the 
eastern external side of the south transept, several of which had their carved 
headstones, as well as the flat slabs, still in situ. The flat stones show the 
rough diagonal tooling of the Norman period, but severnl of the headstones 
have enrly interlaced patterns of Keltic type. Our conjecture is that these 
have been reused, having been brought here from some older place of inter- 
ment. The most valuable find was the large remains of tile pavements, 
both incised and encaustic, in the transept chapels. These tile pavements 
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are exceptionally good in design and rich in glazing and coloring. Some 
of the patterns are unique, and Strata Florida may now fairly claim to 
have the finest series of tile pavements of any old abbey in England or 
Wales. Excellent drawings are given of these tiles, both in detail, and 
as illustrating their general position and design. The Rev. A. 8. Porter, 
F.5.A., our best authority on ancient tiles, pronounces those of Strata Florida 
to date from about the middle of the xrv century.—Atheneum, Aug. 24. 


Creraco-Micte. Vier. Asturias monumental, epigridfica y diplo- 

muitiea. Tom. 1, Texto; tom. 0, Léminas. Oviedo, 1887. 

It was not an unimportant moment for the historiography of Spain, when 
come ten years ago these two volumes were laid before the Royal Academy 
of Madrid, and by their recommendation the government was urged to print 
and circulate as many copies as possible. Vigil is the Nestor of Spanish 
antiquarians, and, as a collector and investigator of Asturian inseriptions, 
he has greatly assisted Haibner in preparing the second volume of the Cor- 
pus. The work is at present represented by two volumes, (1) a descriptive 
text, (2) plates consisting of photo-engravings of original drawings. The 
largest part of this latter volume gives plates of inscriptions, A third 
volume, now in preparation, will contain documents and chronicles, The 
whole work aime to advance historical study, but is not without value for 
the philologian. In treating of the Latin inseriptions, even of those already 
published in the Corpus, Vigil’s remarks have great value and independence. 
Many new inscriptions have also been added; early Latin, as well as Chris- 
tian, It is, however, the topographical remarks that will be of most last- 
ing value. For all future work in thie province, « certain footing has been 
gained that will apare the coming investigator endless toil. On the treat- 
ment of the manuscripts, like praise cannot be bestowed: as examples of 
paleography and artistic decoration they have seareely any value. Nor 
does Vigil state how in the second half of the ninth century Oviedo, if not 
the richest, was certainly the most valuable library in all Spain. It is from 
the school of these scribes of Oviedo that the so-called Cruz de /os angeles 
de Oviedo, so common in collections of Spanish manuscripts, finds its ori- 
gin. The author mentions several of the curious complexes or labyrinths 
of letters found in these manuscripts. In one of them, the words Silo prin- 
cepa fectt can be read out from a centre in various directions 506 times, but 
such are not limited to Spain. Vigil closes a long controversy over the 
Westgothic numeral x~, by deciding conclusively that it means 40. In 
the development of Spanish Latin, of book-lore and of episcopology, his 
work offers interesting material. Sincere should be the hope of all students 
of Spanish antiquity that the other provinces might be as fully and as thor- 
oughly treated as Asturias—R. Beer, in Berl. phil. Woeh., 1889, No. 20. 
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PREHISTORIC ARCHAEGLOGY. 


H.et L. Steer, Les premiera dges du métal dana le Sud-East de ? Espagne. 
8vo, pp. 110. Bruxelles, 1888; Polleunis, Ceuterick et Leftbure. 
This valuable contribution to the prehistoric ages of the Spanish penin- 

sula is an abstract from the larger work of 487 pages and TO plates which 

wae written by the same authors in 1887. The excavations were carried 
on from 1881 to 1887 on the coast of the province Almeria, between the 
cities of Carthagena and Almeria, On this space of 75 kilometers, some 
forty sites of prehistoric habitation were examined. Fifteen of these be- 
longed to the stoneage. They contained pieces of broken stone and pol- 
ished stone, comprising all the usual tools, weapons, vessels, handmills, and 
ornaments, These men of the stone-age had small dwellings with stone 
walls, but large tombs in which many persons were buried together. An- 
other group of prehistoric settlements, seven in number, represent a tranai- 
tion from stone to metal. Here the dwellings become real houses; their 
walls built of stone and earth, and their roofs held up by rafters covered 
with bundles of reeds and branches. In the tombs of this transitional 
period, urns full of charred bones occur among skeletons, which are not 
burned; but of most importance is the occurrence of metal. Besides half. 
smelted copper slags, appear simple copper implements, such as needles, 
arrow-heads, and chisels. A few bronze articles were also found, espe- 
cially ornaments. The neighboring mountains produce copper, but the 
tin, whether in the form of bronze or not, must have been imported. The 
third group of settlements, of developed metal-workers, have their villages 
constructed on sloping hillsides, and somewhat fortified by surrounding 
walls or ramparts. The houses show the same construction us before. The 
saws and mills are now the only remains of the stone-age. Pieces of clay 
vessels, bone implements, and bronze and eopper objects, were found in 
these houses. In the graves of this period, incineration has given way to 
the primary form of simple burial. Tombs were often made in the floor 
of the huts, and the bodies placed immediately in the earth or else invlosed 
in large urna. The gifts to the dead found in these tombs were very vari- 
ous, and numerous clay vessels of artistic shape, especially drinking-cups, 
daggers, halberds, knives, rings and pendants (together some 300), and 
other objects were contained in them. The weapons, for the most part, 
were copper, but notably three swords, the only ones found, were of bronze. 

Silver rivets adorned the handles of some of the weapons, and many of the 

pendants found in the graves of the women were of silver. In other coun- 

tries, silver is hardly known during the bronze age, but gold is usually 
more common, The occurrence of native silver in the mountains of Spain 
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is the explanation of this phenomenon. Only a very few gold objects were 
found in these graves. 

The meaning of these different stages of civilization seems to be, that the 
original people of the stone-age were visited by a more-civilized, friendly 
people. These tanght them the use of copper, and imported rings and other 
ornaments of bronze. In the next stage came other strangers, but enemies, 
Proof of this is the finding of the fortified settlements and bronze objects of 
much more advanced workmanship than the native products. Thus, the 
three swords were evidently booty won from the invaders. The friendly 
visitors who introduced the custom of incineration were most probably of 
* Aryan descent, The hostile visitora who came later might well be some 
Phoenician people, urged on by their well-known fondness for silver. The 
70 crania gathered from the graves do not, however, scem to give any in- 
formation as to these various races—A. G. Muven, in Berl. phil. Woeh., 
1889, No. 34. 
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AFRICA, 
EGYPT. 


PRESERVATION OF Mowcments.—An appeal has been made to the 
public for contributions to a fund raised by the Society for Preserving the 
Ancient Monuments of Egypt, which was founded last year (see rv, p. 472), 
to mssist in protecting the works of art referred to in its title, to arrest 
their further ruin by natural causes, and protect them “from injury by 
tourists and others,” whose ravages have already inflicted enormous and 
irreparable damage. From the first it has received the sympathy of the 
Prime Minister, and has been officially put in communication with the 
Khedive's Government, which had already made efforts in the direction 
aimed at by the Society, and has given assurances of the most cordial co- 
operation. The vast extent of the country and the enormous number of 
remains still in more or less good preservation demand costly inspection 
and operations far beyond what the Egyptian Government can meet in 
an ordinary way. Asa step forwards, that government has assessed, in o 
emall sum, travellers by the Nile steamers going to Upper Egypt, and thus 
last year obtained about 1,000/ Although the depredations by Arabs and 
others have already been partially checked by employing guardians and 
placing doors on some of the tombs and temples, it has been possible to do 
so only to a limited extent. For the Government of Egypt, Grand Bey, 
& French engineer of the Public Works Department, and Director-General 
of the Tanzim, has made a report showing that the smallest sum impern- 
tively required for the preservation and defence of the ancient temples 
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from immediate danger is 65001 It must be remembered that the tem- 
ples on the Nile are but a small part of the remains of antiquity, while 
there is besides an innumerable multitude of tombe and other excavated 
remaina, of which the number is constantly growing, of the greatest im- 
portance for the beauty of the painting and interest of the inscriptions 
they contain, many of which are rifled the instant they are found. These 
require constant guarding. A distinguished Egyptologist has stated that, 
since he first copied the inscriptions on the tombof Seti I, at least a third 
of them have been defaced. Many celebrated pictures, which twenty 
years ago stood bright and clear, are now destroyed or scarcely visible, It 
1s proposed to hand the funds collected to the Egyptian Government, to 
be Inid out in concert with the Society —Atheneum, July 20. 

A Tour tx Urrer Eovrr.—Mr. F. L. Griffith publishes some notes on 
a tourin Upper Egypt made by himself and Mr. Petrie in 1887 (Proc, Soe, 
Bibl, Arch, 1889, April 2). He completes Mr, Petrie’s Season in Egypt, 
i887, by publishing the rest of the inseriptions which they collected, mainly 
graffiti, The topographic limits of their research were Tehneh on the north 
and the mosques south of Philae (east bank) on the south, 

QueeEN Srred.—M. Maspéro publiches » paper in the Proceedings of 
the Soc, of Bibl, Archeology for April 2, 1889, entitled La Reine Sitrd. 
One of the tombe in the Valley of the Queens at Thebes, described by 
Champollion, belongs to a queen called Sitrd, whose position and period 
have not yet been accurately determined. According to Champollion and 
Rogellini, she was a wile of Seti 1; the former thinking her the earliest, 
the latter the latest of his wives; according to Lesueur, she was the wife 
of Rameses I and the mother of Seti]; while Lepsius placed her among 
the uncertain personnges of the xx dynasty, and the historians, like 
Brugsch or Wiedemann, avoid ber altogether. According to Maspéro, 
the style of her tomb places it beyond a doubt in the reign of Seti I. Her 
mention in the tomb of Seti I himself comes after that of the monarch, 
giving the idea that she was his wife and not his mother, In the Hall of 
the Kings at Abydos, she forms one of « triad with Seti I and Rameses I, 
being placed behind the latter, He concludes that Touia was the first 
wife of Seti and survived him ; that Sitré was his second wite, the favorite 
of his middle and later age, and probably died childles before him. 

Lisyay Srevat.—In connection with « text taken from a statue at 
Athens published by Professor Piehl, Dr. A. Wiedemann calls attention 
CProc, Soe. Bibl. Arch., 1889, April 2) to a number of such monuments 
with similar linguistic peculiarities found in the Delta. They are sometimes 
so carclesaly written as to be nearly incomprehensible. These monuments 
seem to owe their origin to the Libyan mercenaries and their families living 
in Egypt,which explainstheirstrange grammatical forma and way of writing. 
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Tor SEAL or Jrremtan.—M. Golénisheff has kindly allowed me to 
describe a very remarkable seal which he purchased last winter in Cairo, 
which may therefore be presumed to have been found somewhere in the 
Delta. The back is flat and plain, on the middle of the obverse are two 
blundered Egyptian cartouches; and above and below them ara two more 
cartouches, drawn horizontally, however. In the upper cartouche is the 
fullowing inseription in Phoenician letters; t-aH-1-m; in the lower is 
another iu Phoenician lettere: v-n-0-v-n-v. The two together read /e- 
shalom Yirmeyohu, “to the prosperity of Jeremiah.” The forms of the 
letters belong to the Phoenician, or rather the Israelitish, alphabet of the 
seventh century, Bc. It is, therefore, possible that the senl may have 
been discovered on the site of Tel Defeneh or Tahpanhes, where a native 
was allowed by the authorities of the Bdléq Museum to excavate last 
year; and if so we may see in it on actual relic of the great Hebrew 
prophet, A copy of the seal is about to be published by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau.—A. H. Savce, in Academy, Oct. 5. 

EXCAVATIONS IN THE FavOm.—Hawara.—W. M. Flinders-Petrie writes 
to the Academy (July 20): My past senson’s work in Egypt has proved of 
more importance than the results in any previous year. The details of 
the opening of the pyramid of Hawara (Amenemhat IT) and of its con- 
tents have been already described. Besides that, in «a large tomb of the 
xxvi dynasty were found a series of mummies, each bearing a full set of 
amulets. Moreover, built into solid masonry, inasecond chamber of this 
tomb, was a stone sarcophagus, containing three wooden ecoffina, one in the 
other, which enclosed a very rich mummy. The amulets upon it were 
seventeen in gold, of exquisite work, four being inlaid clotsonnée with 
minute stonework, and over a hundred cut and engraved in carnelian, 
beryl, lazuli, efe., of the finest class. This set stands to ordinary amulets 
much as Ash-hotep's jewellery is to ordinary bracelets and rings. Of course, 
it wae selected for the Bilig Museum. Within the sarcophagus were also 
four canopie jars in alabuster, curiously varying in size, though all alike 
inscribed for the deceased Horuta, On either side of the sarcophagus, in 
closed recesses in the masonry, were 200 wehadbtis of the highest finish and 
unusual size. 

fuxtanun.—At Dlahun, the pyramid which stands at the mouth of the 
Faytim, on the side of the Nile valley, was attacked, but has not yet 
yielded. The sites of the temple, and of shrine joining the pyramid, 
have been cleared; and the name of Usertesen I] was repeatedly found, 
showing whose this pyramid is. The cemetery around the pyramid has 
been all plundered anciently, and re-used in the XXI—xxv dynasties, The 
foundation deposit of the temple was found in a central cavity, with much 
pottery and many strings of uniform carnelian bends (possibly a standard 
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of exchange, like cowries), but no inscriptions or cartouche, only the 
models of tools and corn-rubbers, This—of Uneertesen I[1—is the only 
deposit before the xxvi dynasty yet examined. 

—Adjoining the temple is a town, evidently laid out by the architect 
for the workmen and stores of the pyramid and temple building. It is 
enclosed by a wall square with the temple, and consists of ranks of chambers 
all laid out regularly and in even numbers of cubits. The objects found 
are mostly of the xu, with some of the x11 dynasty. Of later times 
there are only a few casual burials in the ruins. The domestic objects of 
the x1 dynasty are, therefore, now fully revealed to us—pottery, beads, 
bronze and wooden tools, and flint tools, some set in wood. A large num- 
ber of papyri, many in perfect condition, have also been recovered. These 
will, at least, show the writing and usages of the x1 dynasty, for which 
but few examples have been yet available; and we may hope for some 
historical light also from such a series, 

—A few miles distant I discovered another town, occupied in the end of 
the xviii and beginning of xrx dynasties, but ruined already in the time of 
Seti If. This yielded all the domestic objects, pottery, tools, efe., of that 
age, and a large numberof beads in stone, glass, and glazed. Two splendid 
bronze pans, still polished and flexible, and bearing inscriptions, were 
found here, and are now at Bailig. And in tombs of this ave were three 
fine statuettes In wood, also now at Bilag. 

—A later cemetery, of the xx dynasty, lics near the town, and another of 
the Ptolemaic age. This last has yielded a large quantity of papyri from 
the cartonnage of the mummies, both in demotic and Greek. The latter 
are largely the ephemerides of Ptolemy Philadelphos, giving the daily 
decrees. I also found at Hawara three large deeds of the fifth century, 
A. D., quite complete; and [ have obtained a mass of Koptic and Arabic 
papyri, mostly broken, from a der. 

—But the great results of this season have been in the archwology of 
the Mediterranean. They are so surprising that I cannot expect them to 
be accepted without the full evidence, and only an outline of that can be 
attempted here. In the town of the xrx dynasty, about 1200 5. c., pat- 
tery of the Mykensean and Theran styles was found, unquestionably 
associated with Egyptian objects of that age. A foreign settlement existed 
here, as a man named An-tureha was buried here, with some light-haired 
people, and all the weights found are un-Egyptian. On the pottery of 
this town are Kypriote and Phoenician or Greek letters incised, found, in 
some cnses, even under the house-walls. Over a hundred examples have 
been collected, and the whole evidence points to both of these alphabets 
having existed in the thirteenth century, B, ¢. 

—Further, in the town of the pyramid-builders, about 2500 2. c., were 
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found various Kypriote letters incised on pottery which is utterly distinct 
from that of the x1x dynasty above mentioned, In one case, a letter was 
found on a jar buried in the floor of a room over which was « papyrus of 
the xm dynasty in the rubbish. All the evidence here pointe to this 
alphabet having been used before 2000 8. c. Foreign influence is shown 
by non-Egyptian weights being found here. Some Mediterranean pottery 
was also discovered, quite different from that of the xrx-lynasty town 
and presumably earlier in style. Considering that the Kypriote alphabet 
must be earlier than the Phenician settlements in Kypros, as otherwise 
it could not have obtained a footing in face of the Phoenician alphabet, 
we need not deny the possibility of its existence at such a date as we here 
arrive at. 
ALGERIA. 

Grarrivi oy Rocks iy Orax.—The rock-graifiiti at Thiout and Mor- 
har in the Sahara of Oran have been noticed by various travellers since 
Dr. Jacquot in 1847, Dr. Bonnet, in the Revue d'Ethnographie (1539, 
pp. 149-58), calls attention to some new rock-graffiti, and also draws some 
general conclusions. According to him, they belong to three different 
periods. he fire, prehistoric, characterized by a firm, rounded and 
polished outline and by the presence of Inrge animals, pachyderms or 
ruminants which had already emigrated in the Roman period toward 
Central Africa, or existed here only as domestic animals, The second, or 
Libyco-Berber period, shows, by the side of alphabetic signs the greater 
part of which are in use among the Touareg, only animal species at present 
inhabiting the region or that have lately left it. These figures, always 
very rudimentary, are formed of irregular and almost dotted lines. This 
period lasted probably throughout the Roman dominion. The third, or 
Islamic period, beginning with the great Arabian invasions and extending 
to the present time, is characterized by Arabic inscriptions. 

CHercuer.—M. Victor Waille announced the discovery at Cherchell 
{ Acad, dea Inser., May 31),0n May 23, of an important Latin inseription 
in twelve lines. It is a dedication to Licinius Heracles, governor of the 
province of Mauretania Caesarensis, whoee name was already known by 
various epigraphic texts, especially a dedication of 297 a. p. 


TUNISIA. 


Nerenie.—Father Delattre has communicated to the Acad. dea Dneecr, 
(June 7) a note on the ancient city of Neferis, not far from Carthage, 
which played a considerable part in the last Punic war. M. Langon has 
discovered, on the hill of Henchir Bou Beker, two dedicatory inscriptions 
of the civilas Neferitana, one to Septimius Severus, the other to Caracalla. 
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The plain under the city waa the scene of the last contests of Carthage 
against Scipio—Rerue Critique, 1889, No. 24. 

Soussa=Haprumetum.—In excavations in the Roman necropolis at 
Hadrumetum, Commandant Lacomble has found terracottas of the second 
century: they are moulds from Greek models, copies of Roman originals, 
and products of native African art. Especially remarkable is a circular 
plaque on which there is a polychrome group representing a native woman 
seated on « camel, also a circus with a chariot-race of camels.—L’ Ami des 
Mon., m1, No. 13, p. 147; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 406. 


ASIA, 
JAPAN. 


A masterpiece of the painter Kanaoka—The recovery is announced of 
a picture painted over a thousand years ago (in A. p, 859) by Kanaoka, 
the father of Japanese pictorial art. It represents a figure about 2 ft, high, 
every detail being finished with the elaborate care lavished by the old 
Japanese masters on their choicest works, According to a description in 
the Japan Mail, the only parte of the body exposed were the face, arms, 
and feet, but the lines and coloring of these portions plainly show the 
hand of a master. But, in the treatment of the soft and realistic drapery, 
the artist put forth his greatest strength. In the course of centuries the 
painting passed into the hands of the famous artist Kano Motonobu, and 
on his death in 1559 it was among the treasures he left behind, with a cer- 
tifieate from him that it was the work of the great Kanaoka. What hap- 
pened to it after Motonobu’s death is not known, but quite recently it was 
found in a pawnshop in Tokio. It was purchased by a dealer, and was 
offered for sale abroad ; but efforts which were made to prevent this re- 
markable work from going out of the country were successful; and it was 
purchased by a wealthy Japanese merchant, who intends presenting it to 
the National Museum. It has been said by experts that the genuine 
works of Kanaoka now extant may be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, and that the whereabouts of each is well known.— Academy, Aug. 17. 


HINDUSTAN, 

Tue Gurra Ers—The second December part of the Indian Antiquary 
gives a notable paper by Mr. J. F. Fixer, entitled Summary of Results 
regarding the Epoch and Origin of the Gupta Era. Mr. Fleet recapitu- 
Intes the cumulative evidence which confirms the indirect statement of 
Alberuni, that the Gupta era dates from a, p. 319-320, and further that 
this date must be regarded as that of their rise to power, and not as that 
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of their downfall. He also shows that the computation of years in the 
Gupta era must be referred to “ current" and not to “expired” years, 
thus differing from the system of the Saka era, which refers to “expired” 
years. Finally, with regard to the reason why the Gupta kings fixed on 
4. D, 319-320 for the commencement of their era, he is disposed to find 
the explanation in their connection with the Lichchhavi family of Nepal. 
This last argument, however, is entirely hypothetical, resting upon a dif 
ferent foundation from the others —Academy, Sept. 7. 

Ixptas Patotocy.—Epigraphia Indiea,—Part IT of this new quar- 
terly publication of the Archmologieal Survey of India, like the first 
part, consists of Sanskrit inscriptions (text and translation), cnrefully 
edited by distinguished scholars—all of whom bear German names. It 
also gives three plates of photo-lithographs of the inscriptions, about one- 
third of the size of the originals, ‘The most interesting paper in the 
present part is that by Professor G, BuaLer, of Vienna, upon a copper- 
plate grant of Harsha, found as recently as last year near Azamgarh, in 
the North-Western Provinces. Harsha is known independently from the 
writings of the Brahman chronicler Bana and the Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grim Hiuen Tsiang; and it ia interesting to find that the statements of 
both regarding his genealogy and his exploits are, on the whole, corrobo- 
rated by this contemporary record (a. p. 631). Harsha, himself a wor- 
shipper of Maheshvara or Siva, mentions that his brother Rajyavardhana 
was a Saugata or Buddhist, while he describes his ancestors as worshippers 
of the sun. Professor Bihler also points out that the characters of this 
inscription confirm his view that the epigraphic alphabets were more 
conservative in retaining archaic forms than the earliest mss,and palm 
leaves —Academy, June 8. 

Port LI. This part contains a facsimile of the famous twelfth edict of 
Asoka at Shahbaxgarhi, in the Punjab. Of Sanskrit inseriptions, edited 
with translation and introduction, there are three sets in this part. Pro- 
fessor Bihler, of Vienna—in continuation of what has appeared in a 
former part—gives a Jain inscription from Kangra, in the Northern 
Punjab, which shows that Gujariti merchants were settled there in the 
xin century. Then follow eight inscriptions from Bundelkhand, edited 
by Professor Kielhorn, of Gottingen, most of which relate to the Chandela 
dynasty of the x century, subordinate to the paramount Rajas of Kananj. 
Lastly, Dr. Hultzsch, of Bangalore, gives two inscriptions from Gwalior, 
of the r century, which likewise refer to paramount Rajas of Kanauj. 
The dark period of Hindu history before the arrival of the Mohamme- 
dans is now being continually illuminated from coins and inscriptions.— 


Academy, June 8, Sept. 7. 
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CENTRAL ASIA, 

‘Moxeon Crrtes.—aA telegram from Kiachta, dated Aug. 16, states 
that the exploring expedition under M. Yadrintsew had just returned 
there after having successfully made the ascent of the heights of Oreon, 
The expedition had discovered the ruins of the palaces of the Mongol 
Khanes and of two large ancient cities. One of the latter had a circum- 
ference of twenty versts or fourteen miles. A cemetery with a number of 
royal tombs was also found there. Lastly, the expedition claims to have 
defined the geographic position of Karakoram, the capital of Genghis 
Khan.— Atheneum, Aug. 24, 

A Baxrrray Corn.—At a recent meeting of the Acad. des Inser., Pro- 
fessor Terrien de Lacouperie exhibited a bronze coin on which was found 
a bilingual legend in Indo-Baktrian and Chinese characters, remarkable 
because it had been issued jointly by two nei ghboring sovereigns: Hermaios, 
the Greek ruler of Baktriana; and the king of the Yuehti, a people set- 
tled on the northwest frontier of China about 40 n.c. The Indo-Baktrian 
inscription is similar to that on the other coins of Hermaios: the Chinese 
Inscription seems to be imitated from those on the coins struck in China 
in the third century ». c.—Academy, Oct. 5. 


CAUCASUS ano ARMENIA. 


Karly Ring-weights—M. J. de Morgan read a note on Aug. 30 at the 
Avad. des Inser., on a peculiarity of the early bronze rings found in the 
Caucasus and in Russian Armenia. Their weight is always an exact 
multiple of the Assyrian shekel, fixed by Oppert at 8 pr. 417. M. de 
Morgan noticed this first in the rings or bracelets found by him in the 
prehistoric mecropoli which he excavated in Armenia. ‘The fact was yer- 
ified in the case of the bracelets brought from the Caucasus by M. Chan- 
tre, now in the Museum of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Nothing of the kind 
occurs in European bracelets. The Asiatic bracelets must have served 
a4 money, and seem to be earlier than the earliest Lydian coins, The 
populations of the Caucasus would therefore be the inventors of the use 
of money.— Reve Critique, 1889, No. 39. 


ARABIA. 


THe Mounps oF Baxrein.—On the largest of the Bahrein Islands, a 
small group situated off the Arabian coast in the Persian Gulf, in former 
ages & vast necropolis was formed. Many thousands of large mounds con- 
taining tombs stretch for miles along the southwest side of the island ; 
isolated groups of mounds occur in other parts of it; and there are alao 
a few solitary mounds to be found on the adjacent islets, Curious as to the 
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history of these mounds, we commenced operations upon them last winter. 
Our attention was at once drawn to certain mounds larger than the others, 
situated at the northern corner of the great group, near the modern Arab 
village of Ali. The largest is about 50 feet in height, and the further 
you go from this nest of large mounds the smaller they become, until on 
the southeastern edge of the necropolis, which covers many square miles 
and contains thousands of tombs, the graves are marked by mere heaps of 
stones. Complete uncertainty exists as to the origin of these mounds and 
the people who constructed them. Herodotos gives us a tradition current 
in his day, that the Phenicians lived on the shores of the Persian (Gulf, 
peopling these islands (Herod., 1.89). Strabo (xvz. iii. 4) brings further 
testimony to bear on the supposition that this was the original land of 
Punt, from which the Puni got their name, saying that two of these islets 
were called Tyros and Arados (Pliny calls it Tylos, which may be an 
error). Ptolemy in his map places Gerrha, the mart of ancient Indian 
trade and the starting point for caravans on the great road across Arabia, 
just opposite, and accepts Strabo's and Pliny’s names for the Bahrein 
Islands, calling them Tharo, Tylos or Tyros, and Arados, thereby tempt- 
ing us to believe that these islands were the original home of the great 
mercantile race, and that here stood the mother cities of the great Pho- 
nician colonies of Tyre and Arvad, This sume up all the classical infor- 
mation we have to help us. 

Last February, when on Bahrein, we opened two of these mounds with 
the following results. We commenced with one of the largest mounds 
that had a rounded top, profiting by Major Durant’s experience that those 
with flat tops contained tombs that had fallen in. Our first mound was 
#5 ft. in height, 76 it, in diameter, and 152 paces in circumference. At 
a distance of several feet from most of the mounds are traces bf an outer 
encircling wall. Similar to those found around certain Lydian tombs, this 
encircling wall is more marked around some of the smaller and presum- 
ably more recent tombe at the outer edge of the necropolis; but traces of 
ite existence are apparent around all, except in cases where the mounds 
are very close together, and appear to have been surrounded by a wall 
common to several, Our first operation was to remove the earth from the 
top, and for 15 ft. we dug with great difficulty through a sort of conglom- 
erate earth almost as hard as cement, which could only be removed by 
small portions. At this depth this hard earth suddenly stopped, and we 
reached a layer of large loose stones free from soil, which covered the 
immediate top of the tombs for 2 ft. Beneath these stones, and imme- 
diately on the top of the flat slabs forming the roofs of the tombs, had 
been placed palm leaves, which had become white and crumbly, assuming 
the flaky appearance of asbestos. Six very large slabs of rough unhewn 
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stone lay on the top of the tombs, forming a roof: they were 6 ft. long 
and 2 ft. 2 in. deep, 

The tomb itself was composed of two chambers, one over the other, and 
entered by a long passage, full of earth, 23 ft. in length, extending from 
the outer rim of the circle to the mouth of the tombe: the doors of the 
tombe were closed with large unhewn stones roughly put together, and the 
passage waa walled in on either aide by similar stones, diminishing in size 
as they ascended ; outside the whole circle of the mound ran a wall of large 
stones 6 it. in height. On entering the upper chamber we found it full 
of débris, over the surface of which were heaped countless bones of the 
jerboa. The tomb was 30) ft. long, and at the four corners were niches ® ft, 
10 in. deep, the height of this chamber being 4 ft, 6 in. Amongst the 
earth which we cleared out of this chamber we found quantities of ivory, 
fragments of circular boxes, limbs, the hoof of a bull on a pedestal, frag- 
ments of utensils, and tablets with holes through, probably for suspension, 
Many of these fragments of ivory were inscribed with rough patterns, 
rosettes, circles, encireling chains, being apparently rude attempts at the 
wings of a bird, and the two straight lines so common on the fragments of 
ivory found at Kameiros and now in the British Museum. Many of the 
bite of ivory had been reduced to charcoal, The decorations on most of 
these portions of ivory bear a close resemblance to those on the Kameiros 
ivories, other ivories found in tombs up the Mediterranean of a recognized 
Pheniciun origin, and more especially to the Assyrian ivories in the 
British Museum from Nimrfd, said to be by Phienician artists, Again, 
there were many fragments of pottery, of two kinds, one coarse and un- 
glazed, the other of a reddish speckled kind, with the handglaze found on 
the early pottery of Asia Minor. One fragment had been a portion of a 
jar with perforated holes closely akin to a specimen from Talysos now in 
the British Museum. Furthermore, there were numerous fragments of 
ostrich shells, colored and scratched with rough patterns in bands, similar 
to specimens that we have from Naukratis; also there were bits of copper 
utensils, and ornaments, and shells, 

This upper chamber, the walls of which were very rough, contained no 
human bones, but the bones of a large animal, possibly a horse, The 
chamber immediately beneath was much more carefully constructed ; it 
was of exactly the same length, but the height was 6 ft, 7 in., the passage 
was 4 in. wider, and the niches deeper. It was entirely coated on the 
sides, roof, and floor with a thick cement, in which all round, at intervals 
of 2 ft., were holes sloping inwards, the object of which was not at first 
obvious to us; but in the second tomb which we opened we found traces 
of wood in these holes, hence we came to the conclusion that these holes 
were constructed to hold poles for the support of drapery. The ground bf 
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this lower chamber was entirely covered with a thin brown earth of a 
fibrous nature, resembling snuff in its consistency ; it was a foot in depth, 
and was evidently the remains of the drapery which had been hung on 
the poles, and the shrouds in which the Phoenicians wrapped their corpses 
prior to the use of coffins (Perrot, “ History of Art in Pheenicia”’), for 
amongst this earth which we sifted we found human bones. 

Evidently the method of burial was to place utensils and an animal be- 
longing to the deceased in the upper chamber, and to reserve the lower 
chamber for the corpse. For this double chamber our parallels curiously 
enough are all Phonician, In the cemetery of Amrit many had two 
stories, and until Greco-Roman influence began to be felt the tombs were 
all rectangular, and the bodies imbedded in plaster to prevent decay, prior 
to the introduction of the sarcophagus. A mound containing a tomb 
with one chamber over the other was found in Sardinia, and is given by 
Della Marmora (pt. u, pl. x, p. 73) as of Phoenician origin. Here the 
tombs are conical, which would point to a later development of the same 
atyle of burial; and the elaboration of this double chamber may be aug- 
gested as the origin of the lofty and elegant sepulchral monuments which 
are geen in the Pheenician cemetery of Amrit. Originally, Phoenician 
tomba were hypogea; but, as Bahrein with its sandy desert-soil offera no 
facility for this method of burial, the closely covered-in mound would be 
the most natural substitute. 

The second tomb we opened was amaller, and of coarser construction, 
but confirmed in every respect the conclusions we had arrived at in open- 
ing the larger tomb; the upper chamber with its fragments of ivory and 
animal bones, the lower chambers coated with cement for the reception of 
the corpse, the passage, the encircling walle—in every detail it was the 
same, Thus we have two specimens ofstombs, for parallels to which we 
look to the Mediterranean, containing ostrich egga and ivories of « nature 
similar to those found in Greece and Italy. We can attribute the con- 
struction of these mounds to no other race than that which carried shells 
from the Persian Gulf, and deposited them at Kameiros, and distributed 
ivory and ostrich eggs over the cousts of the Mediterranean: and in con- 
cluding that the Bahrein Islands were the original home of this mercan- 
tile race, the land of the Puni, we are only confirming the statements of 
Herodotos, Strabo, and Pliny—J. Taxonore Bent, in Athenaum, J uly 6, 


SYRIA. 


Tae Hertrres.—Following Professor Hirschfeld in his views, Mr, J. 
Krall comes out against the idea of a Hittite em pire. Acoordine to him, 
the country of the Khetas is a small region in the North of Syria and a 
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geographic not an ethnographic designation. He denies that the influence 
of this region extended over Asin Minor, and makes a strict division be- 
tween the art of Kappadokia and that of North Syria. —QSiteh. d. Akad. 
der Wiss. zu Wien, 1888, pp. 664-72: of. Revue Arch., 1889, 1, p. 137. 


ASIA MINOR. 


“ Hirrire” or Syno-KArPapoxkias MONUMENTS —lIn a paper entitled 
Syro-Cappadocian monuments in Avia Minor, printed in the Mittheil, d. arch. 
Inst, Athen. (vol. xv, 2, pp, 170-91), Professor W.M. Ramsay describes 
several separate works, and enters into the general questions raised by this 
class of monuments in Asia Minor, especially in view of Profeszor Hirsch- 
feld’s theory as to the divisions to be made by a line of demarcation 
between eastern and western groups. The first monument described is 
that at Fassiller discovered by Professor Sterrett ( Wolfe Exped. to Asia 
Minor, Papers Am. School at Athens, vol. m1, pp. 164-6). Itis “a stele 
supported by two lions which are partly engaged in the mass of the stele, 
partly free. On the surface of the stele, midway between the two lions, 
is represented in high relief the goddess, standing, wearing a tiara which 
is apparently intended to represent the mural crown of Cybele, and having 
her hands placed across her breast. Above her, resting his left foot on 
her tiara, stands a male figure” with a lofty hat, pointing with his right 
index finger toward heaven, There is a decided analogy to the throne at 
Pteria (Perrot, p.611). The arrangement of the goddess’ headdress bears 
some resemblance to that of the Sphinxes at Euviik. The god steps for- 
ward with his left foot. The whole style of the monument is excessively 
rude and ugly, It should be compared rather with Pterian art than with 
that of Ibriz, The site is identified, with probability, asthat of Dalisandos. 
Professor Ramsay pointa out that Hirschfeld’s distinctions between the 
eastern and western groups are more apparent than real, and that most of 
the characteristics of the western group are also found in the eastern. 
New evidence is brought forward in regard to inscriptions, which Hirsch- 
feld thinks were confined to the eastern group. R. says: “I shall try to 
prove that hieroglyphies were used in the same way, with the same general 
arrangement, and with the same apparent intention of conveying meaning 
to the trained reader, both in the western and the eastern monuments.” 
Two long inseriptions are known in the w. group, one at Boghaz-keui 
(of. Perrot, pp. 705-6), another at Kalitolu (here published); a third was 
found by Mr. Ramsay near Bey Keui; a fourth at the entrance of the 
“city of Midas"—both distinctly Phrygian. The view expressed by 
Ramaay is that the diff’rences between the different groups are not local 
but temporal, and that the art was homogeneous, The interesting reliefs, 
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the altar, steps, ee,, connected with inscription No. 4, are published in 
several drawings. 

A diseussion ia also given of the symbols in the long procession at Pteria 
placed next to the figures, They are not symbols, as Hirschfeld fancies, 
and are not held by the figures, but are genuine hieroglyphs. Finally, 
the “ Niobe” figure near Magnesia is discussed, her Syro-Kappadokian 
character proved: she ia identified with Kybele, and is an interesting ex- 
ample of the amalgamation of Oriental and Greek mytha. 

PHrvaia.—Professor W. M. Rameay ia at work on a volume embodying 
the results of his long, patient and fruitful researches in Asia Minor, In 
the mean time, he continues to publish separate monographs, literary, 
geographical, and archeological. The most interesting of those he has 
lately given is the paper printed in the Journal of Hellenio Studies (1888, 
pp. 650-82), entitled 4 Study of Phrygian Art. His general conclusions 
are as follows, (1) The Phrygians are a European race, who entered 
Asia Minor across the Hellespont. (2) The Phrygians and Karinns were 
two very closely kindred tribes, nearly related tosome of the Greek races, 
who established themselves as a conquering and ruling warlike caste amid 
@ more numerous alien population. (3) The Phrygo-Karinns differed 
from the conquered stock in language, social organization, and religion. 
Their supreme god, the Father, was opposed to the early native’s Mother 
goddess. (4) There was « similar conquering caste in Lydia and Lykin, 
differing mainly through degree of admixture with the older population. 
(5) The Phrygians proper were in close relations with the Greeks of 
Kyme and Phokaia during the eight century, and through them with 
Argos, “and the Phrygian device which appears over the principal gate- 
way of Mykenai was learned during this intercourse and belongs to the 
period of Argive ascendency, 800-700 n. c.”" (6) The Phrygian monu- 
ments belong to the ninth and eighth centuries p..c. The end of the 
Phrygian kingdom is a fixed date, about 675 B. c.: and the Vigorous and 
progressive character of their art forbids us to assign a very long duration 
to it. Their invasion probably took place not earlier than the bevinning 
of the ninth century, (7) Phrygian art was developed under influences 
very similar to thoee which acted on Greece, and by a race closely akin to 
the Greeks. (8) This art was developed under the influence or in imita- 
tion of the Syro-Kappadokian or “ Hittite” art of Asin Minor. The 
manner in which the earliest Phrygian reliefs were executed, by leaving 
the figures flat and cutting away the background, is the same as that used 
in Kappadokian monuments. This much being prefixed, the following 
monuments are described. The first are one mile s. of the Yuruk village 
of Demirli, between Ayaz Inn and Bey Keui. The fortifications of the 
akropolis are strikingly like in shape and arrangement to the rock akro- 
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polis of Sipylos over the “Niobe” near Magnesia in Lydia (near which 
are “the tomb of Tantalos” and “ the throne of Pelope "), a striking con- 
firmation of the Greek legend which called Tantalos and Pelops Phrygians. 
Both were small places of refuge for the neighboring inhabitants. About 
100 yards s. of the akropolis is “ perhaps the most important and certainly 
the most imposing of all the Phrygian monuments,” the “Broken Lion 
Tomb.” It is here restored as a large oblong chamber, ¢. 314 ft. long by 
20) ft. wide, whose ceiling is in the form of a guble-roof supported bey 
rafters carved out of the stone and by at least two columns which have 
purely decorative capitals of a very interesting Proto-Ionic character. In 
it are a seat or chair and a sepulchral couch, The eastern side alone re- 
mains almost intact. Both the southern and western exterior faces were 
adorned with sculptures. One of the fragments is a very powerful head 
and shoulders of a lion: three lions are restored in the position of those of 
the next fion-lomb and the gate of Mykenai. The relief on the western 
face is “one of the most curious and important of all known archaic 
sculptures.” It represents two warriors fully armed with crested helmet, 
round shield, cuirass and Innece, fronting each other with lances raised, 
about to spear “a grotesque figure with high-pointed ears and hideous Up 
turned nose; this Gorgon-like figure has the door of the tomb on its 
breast.” “The whole design has the character of an apotropaion.” The 
date ts about 700 .c, The invention of the éyava of the shields and Addit 
or crests of the helmets is attributed to the Karians, and this is another 
indication of the community between Phrygians and Karians. In the 
relief “the resemblance to Greek art is due to the fact that the Phrygian 
artist is representing warriors equipped like Greeks, but the resemblance 
to Assyrian art is due to the fact that the artist was trained in imitation 
of Oriental art,” A few yards from this tomb waa another interesting 
monument of this early period, called the “ Lion Tomb.” On its front are 
two lionesses rampant with fore-paws resting upon “the framing of the 
door which is probably considered to represent the altar:” beneath each 
isacub, They are fur roder, heavier and more lifeless than the lions of 
the previous monument, judging from the head; the chamber, also, is 
small and plain. In each case the intention “ was to represent outside the 
grave of the dead chief the guardians of his tomb.” Referring to the My- 
kenaian lions, Mr. Ramsay says: “ We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion that the Mykenasian artists either are Phrygians or learned the idea 
from Phrygians,” and that the lion-gate should be dated from the eighth 
century. 

Around this old Phrygian city are scattered many other early monu- 
ments, including a rock-altar and a group near Bey Keui, of which the 
most important are: (1) a chamber-tomb with two seated lions over the 
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round-arched pediment of the door; (2) a black stone with a short in- 
scription in the Syro-Kappadokian “ Hittite” hieroglyphs, a fact confirm-— 
ing the idea that the Phrygian monuments succeeded those of an “ older 
Syro-Kappadokian art in this district.” At and near Arslan Kaya are 
two monuments with aphinxes and gryphons: another like it is found near 
the lion-tombe, 

“A third group of monuments, exceedingly numerous and varied in 
character, is situated at the valley of Aynaz Inn,” several of which have 
already been published in the Jour, of Hell. Studies, pls. xxrx, xxv, 
XXVII, XXVIII; come are of true Phrygian style but the majority show 
Greek influence. All these groups belong to one city. 

“A second series of monuments of the old Phrygian kingdom is situa- 
ted about fifteen to twenty miles northeast and north of the series” just 
described, It is also divided into several groups a mile or two apart. 
Three towns and one or perhaps two forts, all belonging to the old 
Phrygian period, ean be distinctly traced, The largest and most important 
is Called “the Midas-city,” because in « spur of its rock-walls is situated 
the famous monument of Midas: a plan of the city is given, It is situa- 
ted on a rocky plateau about 200 ft. high, and is about 2000 ft. in greatest 
length ; of the whole line of fortifications not a single stone now remains 
in place (ef. at Phoksia), Several of’ the gates are preserved with their 
approaches, The best preserved is reached only by a narrow cleft com- 
manded by two platforms to which the defenders had access by two side 
gates, At another gate (p), the fortifications are on a still larger scale. 
The traces prove that many parts of the walls were Cyclopean, other 
parts of squared stones. A discussion is given of the Midas-tomb, with 
a drawing. 

Rxuopos.—An interesting epitaph, recently discovered in a sepulchral 
chamber near the modern city, hus been published by M. Foucart in the 
Bulletin de Corresp, Hellinique (1889, p. 363 agq.), It gives the names 
of several new religious associntions of the Rhodinns, the IJviastot, Rho- 
diastoi, Hermaistes, Thesmophoriastoi, and a xrotva of the Marie. 

Sinina.—Mr. Theodore Bent has discovered on this island, situated be- 
tween Astypalaia and Karpathos, « quadrangular fortress where he secured 
many obsidian knives, sume epecimens of which have been riven to the 
British Museam.— Revue Arch., 1889, 11, pp. 116-17. 

TEMENOTHYRAE=FLavioPoLis.—At a recent meeting of the Arad. des 
Inser., M. Salomon Reinach announced that he had discovered among the 
papers of General Ant. Callier, who travelled in Asia Minor between 1830 
and 1834, copies of a great number of Greek and Latin inscriptions, sev- 
eral of which, hitherto unpublished, are interesting for the purposes of 
ancient geography. One of them, found at Kirgol in the valley of the 
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Rhyndakos, mentions the town of Alia, probably distinct from another 
town of the same name, known to ue by its coins. Others establish for 
the first time that the modern Oushak, an important centre of carpet- 
Weaving, is the site of the ancient Temenothyrae, which, under the empire, 
took the additional name of Flaviopolis. A little to the east of this was 
Grymenothyrae, also called Trajanopolis. Geographers have previously 
placed Temenothyrne far to the west of its true position, ao as to bring it 
close to Mount Temnos, under the idea that the name meant the “ pase” 
or “gate” of Temnos. M. Reinach pointed out that there existed in 
Lydia a town called Teira, besides the well-known Thyateira, from which 
he inferred that feira was a Lydian word meaning “town” or “ fort,” and 
that the true name of Temenothyrae ought to be “ Temenoteira.” More- 
over, we know from coins that the town had an eponymous hero called 
Temenos. The original name would therefore mean “the fort of Te- 
menos,” which was changed to Temenothyrae in order to give a Greek 
meaning.— Academy, Aug. 24. 
KYPROS. 

Cyrrvs Exrioration Foxp.—The following is from the Oxford Mag- 
arine, edited by Mr. D. G, Hogarth: “ Undeterred by the scanty results 
obtained from Arsinoé, the Cyprus Exploration Fund propose to continue 
excavations in the island next winter. The site selected is that of Salamis, 
the most clearly defined and striking in the island. Salamis was by far 
the largest and most Hellenic of her cities—twice ruined, once by the 
Jews in the time of Trajan, and secondly by an earthquake in that of 
Constantine, it was rebuilt upon itself, and the drifting sand and deposits 
of the Pediaseos river have buried its remains to a great depth. When A. 
di Cesnola was stopped in his exeavations there in 1879 by the British 
government, he was finding in the tombs objects of considerable value; 
and more miscellaneous treasures, such as coins and gems, are picked up 
among the tumbled heaps of columns, cornices, capitals, and blocks than 
anywhere else in Cyprus. The fund will probably begin on a well-defined 
temple-site, which stands almost in the centre of the city, and perhaps 
represents the shrine of Zeus Salaminios, equal (so it was said) in splendor 
to that of Aphrodite of Paphos."—Academy, June 29, 

PaPHos.—At a recent meeting of the Académie dea Inseriptions, M. 
Salomon Eeinach called attention to an inseription found in Kypros, in 
the neighborhood of Paphos, which contains a dedication to a divinity 
called Opaon Melanthios (already mentioned in the Journat, rv, p. 349). 
A comparison with other inscriptions from Kypros shows that this diyin- 
ity is no other than Apollo. Opaon, meaning shepherd, is used by Pindar 
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as an epithet of Aristaios, who is an early form of the Arkadian Apollo, 
The name Melanthios wiaails that of an Athenian hero, the eponym of the 
town Melainai; and there was another town of the same name in Arka- 
dis, which must have had the same eponym. Both the titles, then, under 
which Apollo was worshipped at Paphos seem to attest the ancient con- 
nection between Kypros and Arkadia. The town of Paphos is known to 
have honored, as its founder, the Arkadian Agapenor. M. Clermont- 
Gannesu pointed out that this inscription had already been published by 
Colonna-Ceccaldi, in his posthumous work, Monwmenta antiques de Chypre, 
—Arademy, Sept. 14. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE, 


ATHens.—Axknroro.is—aArchaie relief of Hermes and the Charites.— 
In the work on the site of the temple of Artemis Brauronia, the most in- 
teresting discovery has been that ofan archaic votive basrelief representing 
a man playing on the double flute, followed by three female figures holding 
each other by the hand; the last leads a child by the hand. The colors 
are remarkably well preserved. It is published in the Bull. Corr. Hellén. 
for May, with an article by M. Lechat. It is of Pentelie marble and the 
figures are about 25 cent. high, The flute-player is Hermes, to whose 
music the female figures advance in rhythmic dance: they are draped in 
long chitons and shorter himations falling in delicate folds. The minute 
male figure which closes the procession is alone nude. Among the reasons 
for thinking the three females to be the Charites is the fact that they had 
& sanctuary at the entrance of the Akropolis and that Hermes is associated 
with them. The last figure is probably that of the dedicator of the ez- 
voto. It belongs to the last third of the sixth cent., and is not remarkable 
aa to its artistic execution.—Revue Arch., 1889, 1, p. 88; AcAréov, Jan. 

New Inseriptions—The January Acdrfor contains a number of new 
inseriptions published by Lolling. Some fragments of the accounts of the 
chryselephantine statue of Athena by Pheidias: they follow CLA, 1, No. 
295. Also an archaic dedicatory inscription of similar age and character 
to that on the base of the statute of the man bearing a calf (moachophoros). 
The oldest inseription hitherto known relating to the epheboi is among 
them: it dates from 3394/3 and was erected ty wg Keéxporos ieng on the 
Akropolis. Another inscription mentions an tépen wAfov. A new decree 
of the archonzhip of Eukleides (403/2) relates to the Saminans, and is of 
considerable historical importance. In the March Acdrfov several other 
inscriptions are published, one mentioning BapBapo refers, according to 
Lolling, to the Gauls who attacked Greece in 279/8. Several lines of 
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this inscription have been erased: they presumably mentioned the Aito- 
Hans, allies of the Athenians in the war against the Gauls. Another 
Inscription is a fragment of an archaic Pentelic base with the ends of four 
preumably metric lines: "Afeva}fa: | dv]éexe ye|poiv |... raig: another, 
also on a Pentelic base; 6 Seiva djvéfexev | Ho réxtow.—Berl. phil. Woeh., 
Nos. 23, 34: Jahrbuch arch, Jnat., 1889, No. 3. 

The fast Exeavations—The excavations on the Akropolis are con- 
eluded, and the later walls at its west end are demolished. The lost work, 
between April and June, was the search on the site of the Pinakothek. 
Where the ground was composed of a mass of accumulated débris some 
black-figured fragments and the usual kind of bronzes and terracottas 
were found.—Apy. AcAriov, passin; of. Jahrbweh areh, Tnat., 1889, 3, [- 
129; Atheneum, Oct. 14. 

Plan of Exeavationz—The General Inspector of Antiquities at Athens 
has brought out a colored plan of the Akropolis showing the results of 
the excavations made of recent years and their present position.— 
Atheneum, Aug. 17. 

CesTeaL Musevm.—<Addifions—A new department especially for in- 
scriptions is to be erected. The antiquities found in Eretrin have been 
brought here, and the excavations will be resumed after the Easter festival. 
The museum has acquired a beautiful funeral relief of fourth-century 
workmanship, and some important inscribed vases. Among the most im- 
portant additions to the museum is the beautiful vase by the two artists 
XMenokles and Kleisophos found by the German Institute near the theatre 
of Dionysoe.— Berl. phil. Woek., 1889, Nos. 25, 34. 

Discovery or A Nexroroiis.—tIn making some drains in the Central 
Stadion Street at Athens, at a depth of three or four meters, some sar- 
eophagi and graves have come to light outside the royal stables. The 
vases, efe., found in them are of no importance; but, as the ancient eity- 
wall ran across the stable-yard, arid the graves indicate a cemetery, the 
Inspector of Antiquities has determined to lay bare the whole of the site, 
as the stables are to be pulled down and replaced by another public build- 
ing before very long.—Athenaum, Aug, 17, 

Byzastise Cavecirs.—The ancient Byzantine church of the Kap- 
nikarea, hitherto partly buried, has been cleared of earth by lowering the 
level of the square in which it stands, so as to reveal the base and give it 
its due proportions, The same will be done in a few days for the By- 
zantine church of St. Theodoros, near the British Legation. At the 
Keramik Gate, the church of the Holy Trinity will be levelled to the 
ground, as a larger church is to be built outside the enclosure, and the 
Archeological Society will take the opportunity, not hitherto offered, of 
excavating on that important site—Athenmum, Sept. 28. 
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DarHnion.—The Byzantine church (see p. 217) has been carefully 
xamined and a thorouch restoration promised, The tambour was orig- 
inally pierced by 16 windows, and between each was placed the mosaic 
figure of a prophet. The mosaics are to be restored by two mosnicists sent 
from Rome by the Italian Government, free of charge —Berl. phil. Woeh.; 
AeArior, March. 

Detos—The artist Polianthes—In April there came to light here a 
base with the name of the artist Polianthes inscribed upon it. It once 
supported the statue of a Tarentine named Herakleidas placed éripeAyrot 
ris vyprou Tov Gecryevor ‘Thojertos.—Acdrior, April. 

Laat Discoveries —M. Doublet reports from Delos that in the temple 
of Sarapis have been found many ex-votos to this god and to the goddess 
Hagna, and « large opistograph inscription of the time of the archon 
Kalodikos (n. c. 275), containing an inventory of the temple. Five other 
pedestals for votive gifts were found to the east of the temple of Apollo, 
and six decrees of prozenia, with various fragmentary inscriptions, two 
of which are ancient, one being soiehedon and the other boustrophedon.— 
Atheneum, June 22; Berl. phil, Woeh., No, 27. 

Athenian Decrees —A number of decrees of the Athenian people of 
Delos are published by M. Homolle in the Bull, Corr, Hellén. for May, 
1889. No. 1 is issued under the functionaries called dyoparduo, during 
the archonship of the unknown Zaleukos, whose date can be given only 
approximately. The decree alludes to the services of Gorgias son of As- 
klepiades during his gymnasiarchy, and confers a crown upon him. There 
are other inscriptions showing him to have been crowned gix times for 
services to the State. The office of pymnasiarch at Delos seems to have 
corresponded to that of hommelet at Athens. The date ise. 140 n.c. A 
similar date ts to be attributed to another decree, mentioning the archon 
Epikrates, previously known only by a dedication of entirely uncertain 
date, Several historic personage: are mentioned and the position of the 
hieropes, or sacred trenzurers, defined, 

Plana of the Exeavationn—At an August meeting of the Acad. des 
JInecr., M. Homolle submitted s number of plans representing the results 
of his excavations in Delos during several years past. They comprise a 
suggested restoration of the great temple and temenos of Apollon, and in- 
cidently record the history of the Ionic order of architecture in Greece 
from the earliest times,—Aecodemy, Aug. 17. 

Evevsis,—M. Lambros writes from Athens: The Archeological Society 
has resolved to erect a local museum at Eleusis, not far from the remains 
of the temple, The. statues, terracottas, and fragments of architecture 
found in the excavations of recent years are most important and quite 
justify the determination. These objects have lain hitherto in a temporary 
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shed above the site, and so have those found at an earlier date in the 
chapel which is supposed to stand on the site of the sanctuary of Triptol- 
emos.—A thenoum, Aug. 17. 

The Athenian decree of the year 352 8. c. found at Eleusis and first 
published by M. Philios in the "Eqmp. ‘Apy. (1888, p. 25) is given in the 
Full. Corr. Hellén. for May, 1889. It relates to the iep& épyds, the domain 
on the borders of Attika and Megaris, consecrated to Demeter and Koré, 
and left untilled. It had been rayaged in 507 by Kleomenes of Sparta. 
The Megarians usurped part of it in the time of Perikles. The present 
decree was passed in view of similar but leas grave violations of this 
sacred territory, A great part of it has disappeared, notably the begin- 
ning. “ Besides information regarding several offices or magistratures, it 
gives an intimate and detailed view of the workings of a democratic 
government, ¢, ¢., by the direct intervention of the body of citizens. For 
a simple question like this, so many officers and bodies are brought into 
requisition: @ committee of ten before which appear the archon-king, the 
iterophantes and the dadowehos, the Eumolpidai and the Kerykes. The 
administration of the sacred property is confided not only to those esperi- 
ally appointed, but also to the Areopngos, the strategos, the peripolarchat, 
the demarchoi, the Council of Five Hundred. ‘To consult the oracle, ia 
required the intervention of the Secretary of the Council, the epistates of 
the protdrot, the prytanes, their epistates, the treasurers of the goddess, 
the election of three deputies.” This minute division of power is charac- 
teristic of the gxtreme distrust of the democracy. The inscription is alzo 
interesting as another proof of the importance given to the consultation 
of the ornele, especially in religious matters, 

Eretmia (Euboin).—Most interesting excavations of tombs have re- 
cently been made in the ancient Eretria by the mayor of the place. The 
finds are numerous and important. According to the law, half of the 
things discovered belong to the excavator, but this half has been bought 
by the Minister of Public Instruction for the national collectiona, The 
most beautiful and interesting objects are two bronze mirrors of very 
beautiful workmanship, one of which depicts in relief the abduction of 
Oreithyia by Boreas, the other is adorned with an Aphrodite, also a relief. 
Among the terracotta vases are two semi-white lekythoi of archaic char- 
acter. The one depicts Herakles carrying on his shoulders the vault of 
the heavens, while Atlas is bringing him the apple of the Hesperides, 
The other lek ythos is ornamented with a picture of Kirke offering Odysseus 
a fatal potion, which he knows how to decline, One of his companions 
has alrendy been turned into a pig —Athenawm, July 27. 

Other objects brought to light are three silver bracelets; a pair of silver 
and a pair of gold ear-rings; a pair of gold enr-rings adorned with an 
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Eros; a gold ring in the form of a snake; a gold chain; and # statue of 
a woman with color on the face—Berl. phil. Woeh., 1889, No. 2, 

Korkvra=Corru.—Arehoio Terrarotiag—At an August meeting of the 
Académie ides Inseriptiona, M. Karapanos, a member of the Greek parlia- 
ment, gave an account of excavations conducted at a site in Corfu (bought 
by him for the purpose) by M. Lechat, a member of the French school at 
Athens. It is supposed to be the site of the ancient city of Korkyra. 
Some ancient foundations have been uncovered; but the most notable 
discovery was a collection of nearly a thousand terracotta statuettes, all 
representing a goddess with a bow in her hand and a hound by her side, evi- 
dently Artemis. These were either the offerings of some sanctuary or the 
contents of an atelier for the manufacture of such figurines, to be used 
mainly as ex-votos, This is ssid to be the most important collection of 
archaic terracottus yet found on Hellenic soil.— Chronique dea Arts, 1889, 
No. 27; Academy, Aug. 17: ef. Atheneum, July 27. 

Lyxosoursa.—Excavations have begun, under the order of the ministry, 
at the site of the Pelasgic city of Lykosoura, not far from Megalopolia, 
which was considered by the Greeks to be their most ancient city and the 
seat of the oldest Arcadian kings. They have resulted in the discovery 
af the temple of Despoina, the site of which was hitherto unknown. 
There have been found, besides many terracotta figurini of votive ani- 
mals, such as rams and serpents, three heads of statues larger than life, a 
colossal torso, and other fragments of a good period of art, the feet of a 
marble throne, and inscriptions belonging to the temple.—Aitieneum, 
Aug. 17, Sept. 28. 

Patrai—We read the following in the “Eoria of June 2: In an article 
published in the “Eq@nepis ray Harpay on the Odeion, which has lately 
been excavated at Patras, the supposition that the edifice was a Roman 
bath has been refuted as entirely groundless for the following reasons. 
Fourteen rows of marble seats have been discovered (each measuring 0.37 
met. in height and 0.62 m. in breadth) in a semicircle, and four marble 
stairs, each of which consists of twenty-cight steps, 0.185 m. high, 0.29 m. 
broad, and 0.74 m. long. Besides this, the floor has been discovered, laid 
with large marble slabs. In the southern wall are twelve small niches, 
and, under these, eight similar but larger ones, whilst between them are 
three gates. In addition to these discoveries, mosaics have been found, 
Roman and Byzantine coins, and some lamps, two of which are inscribed. 
The Odeion was known to Pouqueville, who, in the record of his travels, 
maintains that the entire edifice is preserved on the exact spot where the 
excavations are now being made — Athenmuom, June 29, 

Peimaeus.— Seizure of Antiqnitiee —The Greek Government has seized 
and sequestrated at the Peirsieus several boxes full of antiquities ready 
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forsecret exportation to Marseilles. Besides terracotta statuettes, bronzes, 
marble capitals, polychrome marbles, and sepulchral inscriptions, there 
was an object of great value and exceptional character. This wasa kind 
of marble dise, on which was painted a portrait, now much faded, round 
which ran the inscription, Mrjjpardé Aivéov woplas larpat dpirrov, in archaie 
letters and spelling. This is probably the same personage mentioned by 
Stephanos of Byzantion (in speaking of the island of Kos and the descen- 
dants of Asklepios), as one of the three sons of the physician Gnosidikos, 
who flourished at the time of the Persian war. Near the long walls at 
the Peiraiens has been found an archaic sepulchral inscription in which 
are read the names Lamachos and Paién—Acdrior, April; Chronique des 
Aris, No. 23: Atheneum, June 1. 

PLaraial.—A. large fragment of Diocletian's edict De pretiis rerum vena- 
fum was found here by the American School, It is written in Latin, and 
completes in some places the other examples of this edict from Stratonikeia 
and Egypt. It will be published by Professor Tarpent in the next issue 
of the Jovmwat. 

Sktavocuoni (near Amyklai).— 7umuli—M, Tsuntas informs us that he 
hus observed at Sklavochori, near the ancient Amyklai, three tumuli, 
which still await excavation, They are similar to that recently exca- 
vated by him at Vaphio [see p, 380]—Athenccum, Aug. 17. 

Seanta.—A polychromic mosaic-foor, which probably belonged to a 
private house, has been uncovered and found to be in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The floor is composed of squares tastefully joined, and in each 
corner is the portrait of some well-known person. One of these is the 
bust of a woman, in excellent preservation and of vivid coloring: the 
head is adorned with a wreath, and in the right-hand top corner is the 
inscription 2AN$Q2 (CA¢OG), Athen.): apparently it represents the 
Lesbian poetess: next to this is a portrait, in a bad state, with the in- 
seription AAKIBIAAHS (AAKHBHAAHC, Athen.) : in another, the name 
KAAAIOTTHC ( Athen.) is still lezible, while the corresponding portrait is 
no longer to be seen.— Berl. phil. Woeh,, 1889, No. 22: Atheneum, July 27. 

THessacy.—In the Bulletin de Correep. Hellin. for May, M. G. Fougéres 
publishes a number of inscriptions copied by him at and near Larissa in 
May 1887: the greater part in cemetories or deserted houses, especially 
at Larissa. They are now in the court’ of the gymnasium of Larissa. No. 
2 is a decree of the city of Ptéléon, showing that « dispute which it had 
with Larissa was submitted to the judgment of the Roman Senate. No. 
3 is a decree anterior to Augustus, and interesting for its dialectic forms, 
No. 7 is the dedication of a statue by the confederation of the Athamanes, 
cowoy tiv “Afaydver, to Quintus Braetius Sura, who was legate of C, 
Sentius Saturninus, praetor of Makedonia from 89 to 87 n. c., and, ae- 
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cording to Plutarch, played a brilliant role in the second year of the war 
against Mithridates, before he waz replaced by Sulla, No. 17 was found 
nt Sophadés, near the site of the ancient Kiéron, and is a decree of the 
city of Kiéron giving prorenia to four Romans. It was given under the 
Strategos Peisandros, whose exact date is unknown, though be should be 
placed between 178 and 146 n.c. The only Roman named who is well 
known appears to be Marcus Perperna, probably the legate sent in 168 to 
Ilyria. The others named are Marcus Caius Popillius and Q. Pactumetus, 

VapHio (near Amyklai)—A pre-Hellenie bee-hive tomb.—The already- 
known domical or bee-hive tomb of Vaphio near Amyklai, not far from 
Sparta, has lately been excavated by Dr, Tsuntas on behalf of the Archieo- 
logical Society. The work was commenced in March, resumed in May, 
and finished June 3. Short accounts of the discoveries have been given 
by Sp. P. Lambros in Athenowm, July 27, by E. A. Gardner in Athe- 
naeum, Oct. 19, by Paul Wolters in Mittheil. Inst. Athen., xiv, 2, and by 
the discoverer himself (June 25) in preliminary notes in the AeAriov dpy. 
for May and June and in the Eqmpepis dpyawhoyxy}, 11, 5-4. It will be 
fully illustrated by Dr, ‘Tsuntas in a future number of the “Eq@ypepis. 

Mr. Ganowen says: The tomb haa yielded results which far surpass 
any discovery of the sort since the finding of the great treasures at My- 
kenai by Dr. Schliemann. Here, as there, an undisturbed tomb of an 
ancient chieftain has been opened, with all the vessels in gold, silver, and 
bronze, arms and engraved gems intact. And we have not simply a rep- 
etition of the same discovery, for this tomb at Vaphio was of the “ trens- 
ury” type, with a dromos leading into a beehiveshaped vault—a form 
universally recognized as belonging to a stage of the so-called “ Mycenean” 
. culture later than the simple pit-like graves on the citadel of Mykenai. 
This view is fully borne out by the nature of the objects discovered, 
which in many ways occupy an intermediate position between Mykenaian 
works and the earliest producta of Hellenic art. 

The measurements were as follows: length of dromas, 29.80 met., the 
right-hand wall being preserved for a length of 26.10 met.; width of 
dromos, 3.45 m. near entrance, 3.18 m. near the end; height of dromos, 
6 m.; width of inner door 1.65 to 1.93 m.; height of same 4.56 m.; diam- 
eter of thefoechamber, 10.15 to 10.35 m. 

The vaulted tomb-chamber (tholja) and alao the avenue or dromos were 
built of stones, mostly of small size, from s neighboring quarry on Tay- 
getos. The upper part of the jambs of the door was destroyed, It is 
remarkable that in the door and elsewhere the joints, and even flaws in 
the stone, were concealed with lime-mortar; and the undisturbed state of 
the tomb shows that it must have remained buried since primitive times. 
A similar practice was observed in the last “treasury” tomb cleared at 
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Mykenai. . But, as that was emptied and shown in ancient times, later 
repairs were there possible. Within the vaulted tomb at Vaphio was a 
shallow grave lined and covered with stone slabs; the evidence that the 
corpse was buried, not burnt, seems to be mostly inferential; no bones 
were found. The treasures buried were scattered all about the floor of the 
vaulted chamber. The most important of all are two gold cups, each 
made of two plates of gold, the inner one plain, and the outer decornted 
with a very fine design in repowssé work that fills the whole field. The 
relief is fairly high; the drawing and composition, in spite of a few mis- 
takes or inadequacies, are bold and successful, but the execution lacks the 
exquisite delicacy in details that marks the gold work, and especially the 
inlaying work, of Mykenai. The subjects are most interesting: the hunt- 
ing of wild bulls and the leading of tame bulls by men; and we thus see 
carefully executed figures of men about two and a half inches high, and 
in the same costume as we find on figures from Mykenai, Tiryns, ofe—a 
kind of loin-cloth depending from a girdle, and anklets, pointed shoes, ete, 
These are all so clear now that no further doubt is possible as to their 
‘nature and the way in which they were worn. The bulls, which are ren- 
dered with great spirit, resemble in form that on the wall-painting from 
Tiryns ; one, which is caught in a net, is doubled up in « contortion which 
recalls the strangely distorted animals on early gems. It is remarkable 
that most of the trees represented are palms, Another cup, of silver, has 
a prettily wrought gold rim; and numerous small ornaments in gold, silver, 
amber, efe,, were found, including a delicate little pair of gold fishes, cut 
out of a flat plate, with incised details, Some specimens of fine granu- 
lated work in gold closely resemble later Greek technique. Various 
strange bronze implements, large and small, and two stone arrowheads 
and an iron ring were found; and there were fragments, but no perfect 
specimens, of the beautiful inlaid swords, A bronge axe of peculiar form, 
with two apertures between the edge and the haft, is of interest, and seems 
to confirm Dr, Warre's suggestion that it was through a line of axes of 
this form that Odyssens shot his arrow. The engraved gems, mostly of 
the “tsland-gem " type, were very numerous (about forty), and had the 
usual representations of animals, monsters, and men, being of remarkably 
perfect execution ; the dress, both of men and women, is clear in several 
instances, and of the well-known types. There are two gems with the 
strange nondescript animal with a head like a goat (or a horse) and a 
spiny back, carrying a jug (Milchhéfer’s Iris); one gem has a pair of these 
monsters face to fice, another has one. In many respects the Vaphio treasure 
seems to be intermediate between Mykenaian and primitive Greek art; if 
it really helps to bridge this gulf it will be of the utmost value and interest. 
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Apnrata (prov. of Kissamo)—A grotto hns been discovered which, by 
underground openings, is connected with two other grottos, These grottos 
eontained graves, in which were earthen vases, bronze kettles, and other 
objects. The local antiquaries have surmised it to be a sanctuary of 
Mount Dikte—Athenewm, July 27. 

ELeuTHeRnNa.—At Eleutherna, for the first time, an archaic statue in 
local stone has been found. It resembles an ephebos, and seems a portrait 
apparently of Bemitic type. The closely-fitting garment is richly deco- 
rated, and the hair in a thick mass falls on the shoulders, as in the most 
ancient statues. 

Lesena.—Three inscriptions from Lebena, relating to the hieron of As- 
klepios there, have been deposited in the museum at Candia, one being in 
verse, and two referring to a peophisma concerning the property of the 
temple and to certain duties of the neokorot. For the worship of Askle- 
pica, Lebena was to Krete what Epidauros was to Greece.—Athenarum, 
Aug, 31, 

ITALY. 


PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 


S. AGATA DEL Muce.io (com, of Scarperia).—An Etrwacan Stele.— 
Last autumn, was uncovered in a field at 5. Agata del Mugello, an 
Etruscan stele, found to be of especial importance for the history of 
Northern Etruria. It has been donated by the owner, Signor Ajazzi, to 
the Etruscan Moseum in Florence. It is 75 em. high and 26 em. wide. 
It enda at the summit in a gable decorated with two volutes in the form 
of an Asiatic palmette. On the stele, inside cornice, is a warrior, 
represented standing and armed with shield, helmet, greaves and lance. 
The technique ts rude, and the treatment of the nude is as summary as in 
certain early Asiatic reliefs. The legs are heavy but schematic, the arms 
wiry and defectively rendered, but the head shows a decided attempt at 
portraiture. It is interesting to compare the arms here represented with 
those on other Etruscan stelai. Its date may be the sixth century pm. c.— 
Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 151-3. 

Bare (Apulia).—Remaina of an ancient aqueduct have been found 
between Barile and Ginestra. Thirty-six piers have been located ; some 
still standing, others thrown down. Four are almost complete, and their 
arches have a epan of 3.50 met. The piers are built in opus incertum, 
partly of stone and partly of brick, while the arches are entirely of brick. 
Near it several chamber-tombs have come to light.—Not. d. Seawi, 1889, 
p. 229. 
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Bovoona=Fetsina.— Etruscan Tombs —In the Giardino Margherita, s. B. 
of the city, a rich Etrusean tomb was discovered three years ago (JOURNAL, 
1887, p. 459). During Inst May, excavations were commenced on the 
site, resulting in the opening of five tombs, placed about two meters apart, 
and dug at varying depths, All had been previously devastated and 
plundered, so that the contents were of little importance; the fitth tomb, 
however, was of extreme interest on account of its form and construction 
being, not a simple trench dug in the ground, but a chamber built up of 
large blocks of travertine: length, 3.83 met.; width, 2.40 m.: height, 
2.5m. The roof was in the form of a gable; the flooring was formed of 
large thick slabs of travertine which projected slightly, forming a base. 
The blocks forming the walls were sometimes over two meters long. The 
pointed roof was held up by beams. This is the first tomb in opua guad- 
ratum found in the Etruscan necropolis of Bologna, and is in pertect 
preservation. It will be reérected on the site—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 181, 

In June, the excavations in the Giardino Margherita were continued, 
resulting in the discovery of tombs Nos. 7to18, Between Nos. 8 and 9 was 
a large wall, met, deep, apparently dug to contain bodies of animals buried 
there during some epidemic, probably during the Middle Ages, which 
would explain the devastated condition of the tombs. In No, 9 wasa fine 
amphora and a colossal krater, both with black figures. Other black and 
red-figured vases were found in tombs Nos. 10,11,18,14. The black- 
figured kruter is at least 150 years later than the archaic painted vases, 
which are among the earliest and finest yet found in the necropolis of 
Bologna. The drawing is careful and accurate, and the subjects inter- 
esting.— Not, d. Sewri, 1889, pp. 205-10, 

ComNeTo=TarQuinit.— New exploration in the Monterozzi region.—The 
excavations of the past season were begun on April 4, and continued 
westward, On the first day, a chamber-tomb was found, with a roof a 
éehiena, 2.35 met. long and 1.75 wide, containing a single non-cremated 
body. A black vase, hand-made, with a handle ending in # ram-hend, is 
of so primitive a technique as to appear to belong to the style found in 
the well-tombs. Several other tombs were afterwards opened, containing 
Etruseo-Campanian, buechero, Corinthian, and local ware.— Not, d. Seart, 
1889, pp. 100-2. 

Este.—Two Euganean tombs have been discovered in the field called 
fe Boldue in the necropolis of Morlungo (Este). The first tomb was found 
intact, a very rare occurrence, and with very numerous contents, It con- 
sisted of a rectangular case 80 cm, high and 74 cm, wide, with a cover, 
Inside were two ossuarics, one in the w. the other in the E. corner; near 
each were two small vases, and between them a cup. The two ossuaries 
are of black clay, in the shape of a reversed truncated cone; one has, as 
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decoration, a circular line of bronze nails fastened in the elay, the other 
a frieze of rectangular meanders. The cup, with long foot, 1s most im- 
portant, having a very elaborate series of stamped decoration. A number 
of bronze objects were contained in these vases. The second tomb had 
been partly destroyed. The importance of the discovery consists mainly 
in that it opens up for research an entirely unexplored region —.Not. d, 
Scavi, 1889, pp. 141-5. | 

Fipenae (territory of).—Homan buildings—Near fa Serpentara on the 
Via Salaria has been found the pavement of a hall, formed of large slabs of 
marble, The ball was backed against a rock, and its front was decorated 
by a Serlian arch formed of two piers and two columns. An inscription 
reads: M: AVREL@|CAESARI|IMP-CAES-T-AELI-| HADRIANI- 
ANTONINI-| AYG- PIl- PONTIF- MAX-| TRIB- POT-IIT-COS+ 
Ili: P+ P-FILIO«| SENATVS- FIDENATIVM, This seems to be the 
site of the Curia of Fidenae, A number of Roman tombs were found in 
this vicinity at the same time,— Not. d. Searj, 1889, pp. 108-11. 

Forti (near)—The prehistoric station of Veochiazzance.—Although the 
past season of work in this station has not given objects of new types, it 
has largely increased the contents of the local museum and confirmed pre- 
vious deductions — Not. d. Seevi, 1589, pp. 210-13. 

Lavetto (Apulis)—Sepulehral Well—In digging a well, near Lavello, 
a grotto of irregular elipsoid form was found at a depth of 17 met. It 
was 4.10 m. long, 3.40 m. wide, and between 1.50 and 2m. high. It 
dug in a pudding stone. The floor was covered with fragments of broken 
vases of different shapes, the principal being the offe with single handle; 
others had two handles, while another class were low and thick, having a 
handle on the upper part of the neck. They are of local manufacture, 
being of the yellowish-white clay of the region, and are of rude hand- 
made manufacture. In some, the rude linear or leaf decoration recalls 
the early vases of Meli,— Wot. d. Sear, 1889, pp. 187-8. 

Micano.— oman Busta—In Via Manzano, were found two fine heads 
of white marble, representing Claudius and Messalina. They have been 
deposited in the Brera museam.—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 96. 

S. Maria a Peretora—An Etruscan Stele—An Etrusean sculptured 
stele was found, embedded in the walls of the church of S. Maria di Pere- 
tola, near Florence, and sent to the Etruscan Museum, It is archaie, and 
ig analogous to the well-known Antella stele owned by the Sigi. Peruzzi 
(Martha, L' Art érusque, p. 214). It has two framed reliefs, both much 
damaged by the use made of the stone. The upper subject seema to re- 
present the mortuary prothesis and perhaps also the sifieernium. In the 
second subject, we see two nude male figures, seated on the diphros obladiaa, 
facing each other, each holding o sceptre surmounted by a ball. Behind 
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the figure on the left stands a youth with lowered right and raised left 
hand; another figure corresponds to it on the right. In style, this relief 
is not so early as thet of Antella: it= period is about the middle of the 
sixth century.— Not. d, Seaw, 1889, pp. 148-51. 

MarzasotTo.—Protessor E. Brizio publishes the first Etrusean inzerip- 
tion cut in stone that has been found at Marzabotto, It is cut in a large 
pebble which seems, from signs on the reverse, to have served as a weight. 
The words are: Mi Lavthwnies.—Not. d. Seam, 1589, pp. 146-7. 

Orvieto — Excavations in the Southern Neeropolis.—W ork was resumed 
last winter on the property of Signor Onori, where two tombs were dis- 
covered in 1888 (Jounwan, v, p. 111). The first tomb opened was intact, 
and of the same archaic style as those of the Northern Necropolis. It 
measures 1.90 * 2.51 * 2.48 met., and contained two funeral benches for 
seven people—five cremated and two buried. ‘The contents were not of 
much importance: an amber amulet; four silver spirals; bronze patera, 
fibula, aes rude, bracelets, ete. ; iron knives, afori, lances; a amall painted 
vase of Corinthian style; rude vases of local style, of Italic buechero, ete, 

About seven kilom. from the city, at a place called la Podedla, there 
was opened a tomb of the third cent. 5. c., with ordinary contents.—WNot. 
d, Sear, 1889, pp. 98-100. 

Pomecit.— The excavations carried on between September, 1888, and 
March, 1889, are described by Profesor Sogliano in the Notizie degli 
Seavi for April (pp. 114-36). Two groups of buildings were excavated, 
one in Jzofa 2°, Reg. vir, Nos. 22, 25, 24; the other in Isola 7", Reg. 1x, 
Nos. 6,7, $ and u, u1,1v. Jn the firat group, the main building, No. 2, 
isasmall bathing establishment, on which m preliminary note has been 
given (JouRNAL, v, p. 220). The andron bas a pavement of white mar- 
ble mosaic in the centre of which are the figures, in black mosaic, of two 
athletes (+. 1 met. high), about to begin their contest. They are full of life 
and motion, and resemble the so-called discoboli of Herculaneum. The 
pulaestra originally had an ambulacrum with a portico sustained by five 
columns and two pilasters, the intercolumniation being closed by 1 wooden 
fence. The east and south walls had a magnificent decoration which is 
now much injured. There are graceful architectural forms on a blue 
ground enlivened by finely-executed figures illustrating the games of the 
palaestra. The entire effect resembles that of the house called “ of Apollo,” 
In the scene representing the athletic contest, the victor has forced his 
adversary to the ground on his face, and has raised hia right hand as if to 
strike, looking backward for the signal: the judge approaches on the right. 
The other subjects have been deseribed on p. 220. It is supposed that 
this bathing establishment was built for the select aristocracy of the town, 
who preferred not to attend the public baths. An attempt is made to 
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restore the details of the bathing arrangements. Jn the second group, the 
building of most interest is No. 8,a (hermopolium or tavern. Its entrance 
was adorned with the fresco of a gladintorial contest, and, within, a figure 
of Mercury, Cudicufwm f is remarkable for its decoration on a red 
ground, divided into a number of compartments, in each of which is a 
figure—Niké; a sented Satyr with dogs in a landscape. The triclintum 
is covered with an elaborate painted decoration, which, though common- 
place, is interesting on account of its completeness. The other buildings 
are also decorated, but in a very ordinary style. A long list of the objects 
found during the excavations is given. 

Reeaio=Ruecion (Calubria)—A wall of large tufa blocks, extending 
along parallel with the ses outside of the city and arranged in five rows 
of steps on a high basement, is of great interest for the topography of the 
city. This seems to have supported a great esplanade which cannot be 
other than that which extended in front of the famous temple of Artemis, 
about which Thoukydides speaks in his sixth book (ch. 44) in telling 
of the route of the Athenian expedition to Sicily. From remains of 
mosait-pavements and ancient buildings found here on different occasions, 
it would appear as if the esplanade served also as the place for popular 
assemblies —Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 196-8. 

Roma—A record uf the burning of Rome under Nero—On pp. 507-8 of 
vol. rv, was noted the discovery, near 8, Andrea on the Quirinal, of a traver- 
tine altar, supposed to be the altar of the temple of Quirinus restored by 
Augustus. Professor Lanciani publishes in the Bull, Comm, arch, (July- 
Aug., pp. 931-39), the first part of a paper to prove that it did not belong 
to the temple of Quirinus, but is of even greater importance as “ connected 
with the futal events of July 65, quando urby per novem dies arsit Nero- 
nianis femporibus.” From the pavement of the alta semita, which runs 
about 1.85 met. under the level of Via Venti Settembre, one descends into 
a square paved with travertine labs, by means of three steps of the aame 
miiterial. Bordering this square and next to the third or lowest step stand 
terminal ep ending in pyramidal form. In front of this border of cippl 
and at s distance of 275 met., toward the centre of the square, rises a 
rectangular altar; 3 met. wide on the front, 6.20 m. on the side, 1.45 m, 
high, and resting on a basement of two steps 1.20 m. wide, This group 
corresponds perfectly with the Roman descriptions of a peculiar monu- 
ment of the sixth region. Two inscriptions found on this site, one in the 
xv cent, the other under Urban VIII, show that when still under the im- 
pression of the fearful fire under Nero, while the population still wandered 
among the ruing, vows were made for annual sacrifices, incendiorum arcen- 
dorum causa, to be celebrated on altars dedicated for the purpose in the 
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midst of a femplum in various parts of the city. The dedication of this 
particular altar was by Domitian, | 

Ancient Dykes of the Tiber—In demolishing the left pier of the Cestius- 
(rratianus bridge (Jeola Tiberina), there was found in the foundations a 
large block of travertine with the inscription: L. Coninivs Gallus | LZ. 
Volusenus Catulus F | C. Caedicius Agrippa | M. Aciliua Memmius Glo- 
brio| @. Fabius Balbus | Curatores.riparum . et. alvei. Tiberis. ex. 8. C. 
refictundam .curaver.idemque.prodaverunt. L. Caninius Gallus was con- 
sul in 2 5. 0. (752 u.c.), being the colleague of Augustus; the rest are 
Senators. The inscription dates from the first years of Tiberius (i. e, 15— 
24 a.bD.). For various reasons, it would appear that this inscription 
alludes to the rebuilding of an artificial bed or dykea of the Tiber, similar 
to what is now being done. After enumerating a large number of frag- 
ments of walls (some as early as Servius Tullius) found along the banks, 
many during lute years, Signor L. Borsari, who writea on the subject, 
concludes that “it cannot be doubted that, as early as the middle of the 
Republican period, the entire bed of the Tiber, beginning at the north 
end of the island, was dyked along both its banks.” This was the work 
not of one but of several periods, according to the growth of the city, and 
was restored by Tiberius, and perhaps later by Diocletian and Maxentius. 
—Bull, Comm. arch., May, 1889. 

Prati di Castello—During May, while working on the right bank of the 
Tiber, opposite the iron bridge, in the Prati di Castello, workmen came 
across the ruins of « Homan building of large size and « good period, 
forming part of a villa: the pavements were fine and in good condition. 
In one of the halls were found statues of Venus and Pudicitin. 

In digging the foundation of the palace of the Ministry of Justice, two 
sarcophagi were found ata depth of eight meters: they had been placed 
at the bottom of a well. The first sarcophagus bears the name of the 
young girl Crepereia Tryphaena, whose death-bed is represented in low 
relief. Her mother, a veiled matron, is sented at the foot of the bed, while 
near the head stands the sorrowing figure of the father ; the girl is lying 
with her head leaning on her left shoulder. The eccond surcophagua 
bears the name, L. Crepereio Evhodio. In the first sarcophagus, the 
body was adorned with many ornaments, as follows: (1) a crown of 
myrtle, with silver fastening; (2) five gold rings, one with a carnelian 
having the name Filetus (probably the girl's husband), another with a 
red jasper having two clasped hands, showing this to be the wedding-ring, 
while two smaller rings adorned the fingers of the wooden doll found near 
the girl’s head; (3) two gold ear-rings with pearls; (4) a clasp with an 
amethyst mounted in gold; (5) a necklace formed of gold chain-work 
from which are suspended glass pastes; (6) a wooden doll with articulated 
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arms and legs, the best example yet found; it is well modelled and seems 
carved in oak, and its headdress reminds of that of Faustina the Elder. 
— Bull. Comm. arch, May, 1889; Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 185-02. 

A large fragment of a female statue alzo eame to light. It is a little 
more than life-size, and complete up to the bosom. Its style is severe; it 
is robed in a tunie with narrow folds over which is an ample Aimation— 
Bull. Comm, arch,, June, 1889, p. 222, 

Head of Augustua—In April, a marble head of Augustus was found 
on the Via Merulana. It is of remarkably fine art and one of the best- 
known portraits of the Emperor. It is slightly over life-size, and gives 
Augustus in about his fortieth year. It is unique in being crowned with 
a wreath of myrtle. In common with a few other examples, the left 
side of the head is somewhat broader than the right, The expression ts 
mild, but concentrated as ifin the act of alloewtio, Comm. Visconti illuz- 
trates it with an article and « plate in the Bull. Comm, arch., April, 1889, 

Statue of Pudicitia—In the Villa Patrizi, a female statue, larger than 
life, was unearthed. It is almost in perfect preservation, of decorative 
style, and of good Graeco-Roman workmanship: it recalls the type of the 
figures of Padicitin, She ts robed in a tunic and two mantles, the outer 
one veiling her head. The type is idealistic. The right hand, wrapped 
in the mantle and raised to the chin, clasps the hem of the veil. The left 
arm, bent at the elbow, held some emblem (ef. Clarac, Musée de Soulp., 
pl. 982 B. No. 2274 Jf). 

Relief of Apollo and Diana—Among ao series of marbles dedicated by 
soldiers of the prvtorian cohorts, is one, not before illustrated, which re- 
presents in relief (59 by 66 em.) Apollo and Dianna with their symbols 
and attributes, Apollo is node; his head is crowned with laurel; in his 
left hand is the lyre, resting on the tripod; in his right is an aspersorien 
made of the sacred laurel, On his right is an eagle which holds in his 
beak the tablet of preanges («Anpifiow, sorticula). Dianna wears the endro- 
mides, and the funtea succineta around which is the chlamys. She holds 
with her left hand an immense burning torch which resta on the ground, 
and with her right sustains her bow. At her feet, on either side, are two 
dogs raising their heads and holding in their mouths, the one a pani 
decussatus, the other, two branches that seem to be of laurel.— Bull. Comm, 
arch,, May, 1889, p. 218. 

A High-reflie| —Between the Viale dei Parioli and the Via Nomentana, 
has been found a slab of peperino on which are carved, in high-relief, 
four portrait-busts of the gene Afetea—three men and one woman.— Bull, 
Comm. arch, June, 1889, p. 216. 

The earliest oman fresoo.—Some years ago (in 1875-6), in excavating 
some tombs in the very early necropolis on the Esquiline, several tombe 
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built of squared stones, were opened, in which there remained archaic 
paintings; these were carefully detached and preserved. One of them 
was in comparatively good preservation, and has just been published by 
C. L. Viseonti in the Buél. Comm. arch, (July—Aug., pp. 340-50; pl. x1 
XII). It is of the first importance for the history of early Roman art. 
Tt measures 87 em. in height and 45 em. in length. The subject is his- 
torical and warlike; the figures are divided into zones, ns is the custom in 
archaic monuments. In the lower zone there remain the upper portions 
of three warriors in active combat: they are with and without plumed 
helmets, chlamys on the shoulder, large oval shields and lances. The 
scene above this is tranquil: two warriors, evidently the leaders of the 
adverse armics, advance toward each other with extended hand. The 
one on the right, in a listening attitude, is robed in «a short-sleeved white 
tunic and a white paludamentum, is armed merely with a long lance on 
which he leans with his right, veiling his leit hand in his mantle: he is 
beardless. Near his head are black letters of archaic form; Q-l'ABIO, 
Quintus Fabius, Behind him was a crowd of soldiers, figures of amaller 
stature, of which only four remain. The second leader, the speaker, 
wears a short garment about his loins, and « greyish chlamys thrown over 
his left shoulder: be wears a slight beard, but his hair is not as thick os 
that of Fabius, Near his head is the inseription: M-l'AN, Morews Fan- 
nus, He iain the attitude of one secking peace, persuading an adver- 
sary. Behind him is a bugler, in a fine attitude, sounding the call. <A 
similar scene is depicted in the upper zone. Both figures seem to be here 
repented, with the inscriptions Pan |wius, Fal bius—but the surroundings 
are different: behind Fannius are the battlemented walls of a city covered 
with figurea. The style is thoroughly Roman and realistic; the work 
seems to be by a muster-hand which at this early date had cast aside 
stiffness and conventionality. It is to be attributed to the second-half of 
the fifth century. Comm, Gamurrini, in his paper Dell’ arte antichiasima 
in Roma, was inclined to believe that this painting, representing triumphs 
of the family of the Fabii, may be the work of the famous Fabius Piotor, 
who painted, in 450 v. c., the temple of Salus. The atyle accords with 
what Dionysios of Halikarnassos (xvi.6) says of him, for it combines 
freedom of design with harmony of color. Visconti recognises, in this 
Quintus Fabius, the famous Q. Fabius Marimus Rullianus, and sees, in 
the painting, an episode of the Samnite wars, ¢. y., the taking of Luceria. 
It is suggested that this is but « reproduction on « small scale of the very 
paintings in the temp/um Salufis in the tomb probably of fiberti or clientes 
of the gens Fabia, Atal] eventa, this is the earliest known representation 
of an event in Roman history, 

Jneeriptions,—An inscription found between the Vin Merulana and the 
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Via Ariosto, and probably belonging to the casern of the equites singw- 
lores, is a dedication, by the soldiers, of 1 bronze lamp to the Genius of 
the turma: there are only two other instances of the mention of the gentus 
turmae, The military office of tector is here found for the first time. The 
date (250 a. p.) is given by Decio Aug. ur et Grato consulibua, and is 
only the second instance of these names in epigraphy. 

On the plinth of « statue found on the grounds of the old Villa Ludovisi 
is the inscription: Laco-PRAEF-viG- xt. He is well known in Roman 
history. ‘Tiberius entrusted him with the arrest of Sejanua, He was 
afterward Imperial Prefect in Gaul, and received the consular digyity 
from Claudius in 44 a. D, 

Treasio sui Mucetto (Etruria)—A new Etruscan Stele—This early 
Etruscan stele, found embedded in a wall, has been sent to the Etruscan 
museum at Florence, In type, proportions, and subject, it may be consid- 
ered the twin of thatof 8. Agata (see p. 582), though its stone comes from 
another quarry and its size is slightly smaller. Its height is 73 em., width 
$6 em. at base and 33 em. at top. The akroterion, with its palmette arising 
from the volutes, is like that of 8. Agata. Below this isa flat strip on which 
are illegible traces of an Etruscan inseription, probably with the name of 
the deceased, aa in the stelai of Fiesole and Volterra. The figure, repre- 
sented in low-relief, ia that of a warrior, standing with one foot advanced 
as if walking, armed with shield, lance, helmet and grenyes, The limbs 
are treated with more truth to nature than in the 8. Agata stele, but the 
face, partly hidden by the helmet, corresponds to the finer and more con- 
ventional character of archaic Greek art. The shield covers the entire 
figure, nearly down to the knees. The helmet is of an early type, the 
simplification of the atAéms, popular in Etruria especially in the v1 cen- 
tury n,c. This type of helmet, as also of greaves and circular shield, is 
of Asiatic origin, as shown by the stelai of Ikonion and Lemnos, which 
bear the closest analogy to those of Fiesole and the si coca d. 
Seawi, 1889, pp. 185-4. 

Treia (Picenum)—Near the road from Nuceria Camellaria to Ancona 
which passes by Treia, were recently found a number of tombs with con- 
tents of great interest, which were sold, re-buried, or destroyed, by the 
peasants. Among the known objects are two hammered bronze helmets 
in good preservation; two bronze oinechoat; a bronze olpe; three bronze 
paterae; two large brass boilers; four iron swords, five lances and two 
javelins, They all resemble objects found in excavations at Tolentino 
and Bologna.—wNot. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 182. 

Veruconia.— Discovery of Jewelry— During the early spring, was opened 
in the necropolis a very important circular tomb, similar in character to 
the famous “ Tomb of the Warrior” (Tomba def Duce), for which 
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Joursa, vol. 1, pp. 492-4: it is thought to date from the vm century 
B.C, The most important and unusual part of its contents was the jew- 
elry: there were four gold bracelets of exquisite workmanship; three 
gold brooches; an amber necklace with nude female figures; two bronze 
necklaces; some amber brooches, and others of bronze and iron: a bronze 
ear-ring of peculiar shape; and numerous vases of bronze and red clay. 
—Chronique des Arta, 1889, No. 19. 

Vuto.—New exeovations—Prince Torlonia has undertaken new exca- 
vations, on his Canino property, in the necropolis of Vulci. Several 
interesting architectural fragments have come to light, and important 
topographic information acquired.— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 16. 

The Soctété Centrale dea Architectes Frangais, acting on the recommen- 
dation of the Académie des Inscriptions, has awarded its annual medal for 
archmologionl research to M. Gesell, of the French School of Rome, who 
has been conducting these excavations at Vulci—aAcademy, June 29. 


SICILY. 


Aucusta.— Necropolis of Megara Hyblaia.—Further details have come 
to hand regarding the discoveries in this necropolis (see JouRNAL, v, pp. 
224-5). Three hundred tombs have been opened, and among their con- 
tents were vases, an archaic bend in calcareous stone, the fine marble 
torso of an ephebe, a remarkable capital, and an archaic Greek inscrip- 
tion. The architectural discoveries are also important, including four 
towers, a doorway, and an interesting fragment of ancient wall.—(Chro- 
nique des Arta, 1889, No, 22. 

PanTaLioa—Farly Necropolis of the Sieuli—Prof. Paolo Orsi reports 
on some objects recently found in this largest and most important of the 
necropoli of the early Siculi. It contains hundreds of little sepulchral 
cells, arranged in groups and in several rows. Clandestine discoveries are 
often made here, which are hardly ever brought to the knowledge of 
archeologists. The objects in question recently purchased by the museum 
of Syracuse ure of a uniform character: their rude material, lack of turn- 
ing, and the presence of fibulae of a well-known Italic type, help to cer- 
tify their approximate early date. They prove that up to the arrival of 
the Greeks, and probably for some time after, the Siculi preserved their 
customs and primitive industries, not unlike those of the other Italic 
populations during the first iron-age—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 201-3. 

Synacuse— Hebrew Inseriptiona—Among the bulwarks now being de- 
molished, several tufa slabs with large Hebrew inscriptions were found 
and have been placed in the National Museum. One is dated 1359 and 
another 1427, Nos. 1 and 2 marked the graves of Saadia ha-hazzan and 
of Aéraham ha-zagen, sons of Josef ha-zagen. They came from the Jewish 
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eemetery of Byracuse. The Jews were expelled from Sicily in 1492. 
Two of the slabs have carved symbols, a very rare occurrence. The term 
zagen seems here to mean elder, rector of the University ; that of Aaezon 
corresponds to the medimyal preebyter, and indicates the deacons, singers, 
efe., of the synagogue.—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, pp. 199-201. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Roma—Statue of the Good Shepherd—The mutilated statue of the 
Good Shepherd, already mentioned (Journa., vol. rv, pp. 119-20), is 
more fully illustrated (1 fig. and 1 pl.) in the Bull, Comm. arch, April, 
1889, by Comm. G. B, de Rossi, who takes occasion to describe the other 
examples of the subject that still remain, 

Basiliea of Son Valentino—In the Journan (v, pp. 118-19), a long 
account was given of the recently recovered early-Christian basilica of 
San Valentino, The administration having decided to surround the main 
structure with an iron railing, the excavations for this work brought to 
light a long piece of the south wall of the basilica, and a similar stretch 
of the corresponding wall of the right-hand nave. In these constructions 
of the seventh century several inscriptions taken from surrounding tombs 
of the fourth and fifth centuries were used, and are now recovered: No.1 
dates from 381, No. 2 from 458.— Bull, Comm, arch, April, 1889, p. 154, 

Palace of the Senafors—A preliminary announcement was made, on 
p. 226, of the discovery of fresens on the facade of the Palace of the 
Senators, during recent work. It seems certain that the entire fagade was 
painted with decoration or with figures. First in importance is the freseo 
of the Virgin and Child, attributed to the early Umbrian school anterior 
to Perugino. It has been detached, and, in doing so, the figures were 
found, repeated in simple charcoal outlines, below the layer of plaster. It 
was known that an image of the Virgin and Child decorated the fagade 
of the Capitol as early as the time of Cola di Renzo, but this must have 
been destroyed (probably by the fire at the time of his death) and replaced 
by the present one early in the xv cent. On a decorative frieze are 
painted the banners or arms of the districts or riont of Rome. Among 
the coats of arms is that of Giovanni Filangeri, son of Ricardus and the 
bella Spinola di Genova. Around it is the following inscription: Arma 
Magnijici dominit Johannia| De Filigerita jili condam MRicardi tere | 8. 
Marci baronis alme Urbis Senatois | aaniirivs et ryxyxvi, There are aleo 
a large number of conta of arms of the senators, nearly all important for 
their date and the share they took in the history of the city. Such are 
the arme of: (1) Cima da Cingoli (1400); (2) Bente Bentivoglio, conte 
di §. Giorgio (1404). Among the papal arms found are those of Boniface 
LX, Martin V, and Alexander VI. An inscription placed there by the 
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then Senator, the famous captain Baldassare d’Imola, commemorates the 
return of Martin V from the Council of Constance in 1420. It is quite 
certain that the old Campidoglio was changed into a communal palace 
between the close of the xr and the beginning of the x1v cent., especi- 
ally in connection with the great Jubilee of 1300; also that almost all the 
architectural elements attributed to later renaissance architects (Michel- 
angelo, G, della Porta, efe.) belong originally to the reconstruction of the 
facade that took place after the convention of 1404.—Camiiio Re, in 
Bull. Comm. arch., May, 1889, pp. 181-4. 

Toscanetta (near).— Monastery of San Giusto—The monastery of San 
Giusto near Toscanella was an important Cistercian establishment for 
about a century previous to its destruction by the inhabitants of Viterbo 
in their war against Toscanella in 1911. Cay, E. Gentili uncovered the 
ruins during the past summer, excavating the church, which with its high 
tower was in great part still preserved, with an inscription showing its 
date (finished in 1226). A grant has been made by the Government for 
the excavation of the,monastic buildings which doubtless lie buried under 
the mud and earth carried down by the stream whose course had been 
turned upon it by the Viterbese, 

Viterso.— Discoveries by Cov. Gentili—A number of important diseoy- 
eries haye been made in Viterbo by Cav, E, Gentili and were first re- 
ported, in part, in the Nation for Sept, 12 (No. 1263). They include a 
fine terracotta bust of Cardinal Gio-Batt. Almadiano, executed in 1510 
by Andrea della Robbia; o superb painting of the Baptiem of Christ, by 
Sebastiano del Piombo, in the Chiesa della Veritd; a series of frescos by 
Giovanni Spagna in the octagonal church of the Virgin near the Chieu 
della*Verita. He also found over eighty volumes of the archives of the 
famous monastery of 8. Moria dedia Quereia, founded by Card, Rainerio 
before the middle of the x1 century. 


SPAIN. 


The Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia for May and June is of 
interest for prehistoric and classical archeology. On the first, J. Vilanova 
tells of recent discoveries near Linares and Seville, confirming the exiat- 
ence of a copper age between the neolithic and the bronze; Rubio de la 
Serna describes a Keltiberian cemetery near Mataro; Roman remains and 
inscriptions are reported from Numautia, from Juliobriga near Reinosa, 
and from Saguntum. Medieval archeology is illustrated by an account 
of the archives of Leon, by Diaz Jimenez; and by several papal bulls of 
the xt century from Pamplona, and of the x11 cent. from Toledo, com- 
mented on by Father Fita. With reference to the Sarapis inscription 
found at Astorga, and by Professor Sayce in Egypt, Father Fita remarks 
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that, according to the Notitia Dignifatum, the Legio Asturica was quar- 
tered in Upper Egypt. He would take "HA or"HA of the Egyptian as 
equivalent to the "Iaw of the Astorgan inscription, and would rend, “ One 
is Jupiter, Sarapis, and El; one Hermes and Anubis.” 

The Boletin of July—Sept. contains three papers on the antiquities of 
Cabeza del Griego in the province of Cuenca, The site needs the spade 
of the explorer to unearth the Keltiberian, with its neolithic weapons, the 
Roman, and the Visigothic town. The inscriptions given are numerous 
and important, but the mile-stones are wanting. A Roman aqueduct 
has lately been cleaned out and utilized for the town of Bahelices. The 
best collection of the objects discovered is in the house of D.° Ramén 
Garcia Soria at Ueles. Other articles on Roman archeology are “ The 
Roman Roads between Merida and Toledo,” by F. Coello, showing great 
prosperity in the district in Roman times; and on a terminal inseription 
at Ledeama, by Fernandes Guerra, which suggesta Valluta as the ancient 
name of Ciudad Rodrigo —Academy, June 29, Sept. 21. 

Baveanio leranos.— Pelagic Antiquities —At the May 11 meeting of the 
Acad. des Inser., M. Emile Cartailhac submitted » report upon his mission 
to Majorca and Minorca to study the “ Cyclopean ” or Pelasgic monuments. 
There are found in both islands complete towns, surrounded with walls 
formed of immense blocks of stone, some of which measure nine cubic 
meters. Within the cireuit of the wall are « large number of buildings, 
and usually aleo one building larger and better constructed than the reat, 
which occupies the highest point in the town. Another remarkable class 
of remains are the round towers called ta/ayots, also built of huge unce- 
mented stones, which cover vaulted crypts or caves dug in the earth, 
Besides, there are elongated towers, of the shape of a boat turned bottom 
upwards, which the people call nau or navetas. These covertombs. Lastly, 
in the cliffs along the shore are to be seen many sepulehral caverns, hewn 
out of the rock. The second stories of the talayot generally have construc- 
tive peculiarities that suggest a later date. These monuments are usually 
placed in groups of five or six. Within them there are sometimes tombs 
containing a great variety of pottery from the East, Greece, or Italy. An 
archaic Greek inscription and eoing of the Hellenistic period and of the 
Roman Empire show what widely-separate periods are represented. A cad- 
emy, June 8; Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 22; Revue Arch., 1889, p. 408. 


FRANCE. 

Fresca Reerance.—M. de Falliéres, Minister of Public Instruction, 
has recently sent out the following missions, MW. Hert, dragoman of the 
French Embassy at Conetantinople, is charged with a mission to Asia Minor 
to study the monuments dating from the period of the Seleukidai, and to 
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search for Oriental manuseripts bearing on the history of this dynasty. 
M. Jacques de Morgan, civil-mining engineer is charged with the explora- 
tion of those parts of Asia that lie between the south of the Caspian, 
Armenia, the gulf of Alexandretta and the Anti-Taurus, M. Candelier 
is to go to Columbia to pursue ethnographic studies and make. collections 
that will be the property of the State—Cour, def Art, 1889, No. 80. 

Cuatain p'Uzine.— Roman Antiquities —At a meeting of the Antiquaires, 
M. Héron de Villefosse communicates, from M. Thoillier de Saint-Etienne 
the notice of an important discovery of Roman objects made at Chalain 
d'Uzire. They consist of strainers, necklaces, and bracelets of gold and 
silver; gold and silver rings; 1080 large bronze coins of the Imperial 
period. The last emperor is Gallienus, so that the date of the hiding of 
this treasure is about 260 a. >—Ami des Mon., 1, No. 13, p. 14. 

Mas o°Azi.—At a recent meeting of the Académie dea Inscriptions, M. 
Piette exhibited a number of objects of prehistoric art, consisting of frag- 
ments of sculptured reindeer-horn and painted pebbles, found in the cavern 
of Mas d’Azil (Aridge). He dwelt upon both the skill of the drawing and 
the information supplied as to the manners of the time. One piece of horn, 
in low relief, shows a woman lying by the side of a reindeer, thus seeming 
to prove that the animal was domesticated. There are several very life 
like representations of the aurocha, sculptured in the round: and others of 
horses, one with a bit in its mouth. Still more remarkable are the heads 
of horses, one without the skin, another with the muscles likewise removed. 
The pebbles colored with symmetrical designs, which show very little artis- 
tic taste, M. Piette assigned to a later period.—Academy, July 6, 

Panis.—Ciouxy Muscum.—Mlle, Grandjean has announced to Presi- 
dent Carnot her intention to bequeath her entire collection, valued by M. 
Proust at about four millions of francs, to the Cluny Museum. It con- 
tains works of the Renaissance of great value, bronzes, sculptures, enamels, 
ele— Chronique des Arts, 1889, No. 27. 

Canter pes Mipari.rs.—The Direction has just purchased—for the 
sum of 180,000 francs, voted for this purpose by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate in their last seasion—n series of 1,151 Merovingian coins, 
selected from the collection of the Iate Vieomte de Ponton d'Amécourt, 
This important acquisition is a veritable scientific event, comparable to 
the acquisition of the Gallic coina of Sauley, made under analogous con- 
ditions in 1872 ; and it gives to the national collection of the Merovingian 
epoch a scientific interest of the first order. There is no need to bring 
before the eyes of our readers the variety of historic, geographic, onomastic, 
economic, ete., information which these coins furnish concerning this primi- 
tive French race. M. Prou has been charged to draw up the catalogue of 
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the Merovingian series thus completed, and the catalogue will be published 
in the near future.—E. B., in Revue Numismatique, 1899, p. 464. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Oserwenincen—A Roman Mosaic—A Roman mosaic has been found 
here by Pastor Leenhard of Schofhordorf. It represents unimals and 
birds, and is signed: Abdbilius feeit— Revue (Critique, 1889, Nos. 35-4. 


BELGIUM. 

Bruesera— Egyptian Antiquities Professor Aug. Eisenlohr writes in 
the Proceedings of the Soe, of Bibl, Arch, (May 7, 1889) an article on the 
almost unknown collection of Egyptian antiquities in the Museum of 
Brussels (Porte de Hal), and the pieces in the Palais du Ro. Among 
the latter are several interesting pieces of sculpture: two statues of Sckhet, 
probably from the temple of Mut, like the many other Sekhet statues in 
the museums of Paris, London, Berlin, Turin, ete. One of the two, bears, 
like most of the Sekhet statues, the two cartouches of Amenophis II. On 
the other Sekhet are only the cartouches of Sheshonk I, who often put his 
own over those of Amenophis III, though in this cage there are no traces 
of erasure. A colossal winged hawk has the name of Masahirta, whose 
coffin and mummy were found in the pit of Deir-el-Bahri, the son of king 
Pinotem, the repairer of the coffin of Amenophis I. There are also a num- 
ber of sepulehral tablets, some of which belong to the ancient empire: one 
of the most remarkable pieces is a colored tablet of sacrifice naming all 
different oblations. 

Indo- Chinese Coins —Capt. Van Ende has presented to the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels his collection of about 510 coins from Indo-China, The 
series begins with some pieces of archaic type from Java, apparently before 
the influence of Buddhism; and includes examples of Mohammedan mints 
in Sumatra and the Malay peninsula, and alzo the currency of the Dutch 
and English East India Companies.— Academy, Aug. 24. 


GERMANY. 

Berun— New Museuma.—Accurding to the Aélntsche Zettung, the Em- 
peror of Germany has authorized the construction at Berlin of two new 
museums near the present ones within the small island formed by the 
Spree. One is expected to contain all the paintings and sculptures of 
the Renaissance; the other, the Pergamon sculptures and other original 
works of ancient sculpture— Chronique dea Arta, LA89, No. 18, 

Opening of the Asiatic Seetion of the Royal Museum—The new museum 
of antiquities and casts from Western Asia was opened to the public last 
July. Though not large, it contains a number of unique treasures, chiefly 
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derived from the expeditions of Messrs. Humann and Puchstein. Fore- 
most among them are the Hittite sculptures of Sinjirli and the casts of the 
Hittite reliefs at Boghaz Keui. A whole room is devoted to these, and 
their importance for the study of Hittite art can hardly be exaggerated 
(ef. JourxaL, vol. m, pp. 66-9; rus. vi—xir). From Sinjirli has alao 
come a colossal basrelief of Esar-haddon, representing the king with the 
same symbols beside him as are found upon his monument at the Nahr 
el-Kelb, In front of the king are two prisoners, one of them being a 
Syrian and the other the Ethiopian prince Tirhakah, who is depicted as 
a negro, The inscription, which is engraved on both sides of the atele, 
states that Tirhakah had been smitten from Iskhupri to Memphis, “a dis- 
tance of fifteen days’ journey.” Even more remarkable than this stele is 
another of equally colossal proportions from the same locality. This has 
a long inscription (of twenty-two lines) carved upon it in relief, in Aramaic 
characters and the Aramaic language, stating that it was erected by his son 
to Panammu, king of Samahla, the contemporary of Tiglath-pileser. The 
monument is the most important yet discovered in the domain of Semitic 
epigraphy, not excepting the Moabite Stone and the Siloam Ingeription ; 
and the light it throws on the character of early Aramaic will be a sur- 
prise to most scholars. 

The rich collection of cuneiform tablets from Tel el-Amarna rivals in 
interest the objects from Sinjirli. Among them are two letters in the 
unknown languages of Mitanni and the neighboring Hittite region, the 
longest of which has just been published by Drs. Abel and Winckler. A 
very curious object is a bronze bowl from Toprak Kaleh, near Van, on the 
inside of the rim of which are four Hittite characters. From the same 
place have come a silver bracelet terminating in the heads of serpents ; 
iron weapons, including a double axe-head; an enamelled bronze statu- 
ette, and bronze shields, like those in the British Museum, bearing the 
name of Rusas, who reigned at Van 650 &, 0, 

Among the Babylonian antiquities [ may mention a contract-tablet 
dated at Sippara in the second year of Sin-sar-iskun, one of the last kings 
of Assyria, whose name has been misread Bel-sum-iskum ; and the frag- 
ment of a tablet inscribed with Babylonian cuneiform on one side and 
with Greek characters in an unknown language on the otherside. Similar 
fragments exist in the British Museum. aA. H. Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 7. 

In the Pheenician section are several cylinders and seals from Kypros in 
Assyrian and Egyptian style. Another interesting object in the same 
section is a marble vase reproducing on a small seale one of those great 
“seas” which stood near the Phoenician shrines. The adjoining division 
is devoted to Ethiopian antiquities, coming from the Lepsius Collection, 
Among them a glass case contain the bijouterie of an Ethiopian queen.— 
Athenorum, Aug. 3. 
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Additions to the Museum during [888— Female portrait-head from My- 
lasa; painted Parthenos-head from Rome; inseription from Hierapolis 
in honor of queen Apollonis; grave stele from Klazomenai; 46 casts; 
Kyprian terracottas from Limniti; fragments of pottery and a primitive 
human head from Chios; objects discovered Oct. 18, 1888, in a house in 
Pompeii; 16 terracottas and some fragments; 10 vases and some fragments 
with inscriptions; 16 bronzes; six engraved gems; an amber Herakles 
head; a painted glass cover from Kypros; a glass goblet from Koln 
with plastic adornment; a leaden weight inscribed Mepyapyror.— Jahrbuch 
arch. Inat., 1889, 11. 

Koun.— The earliest dated tempera-painting —Dr. Schniitgen devotes an 
article (with plate and 4 ill.) in the Zeitechrijt f. Christ], Kunat (11, 1889, 5) 
to two very interesting tryptich-wings now in the museum at Koln, which. 
represent SS, John and Paul, They are said to be the first examples of 
the naturalistic style in the School of Cologne, and to belong to the early 
part of the xrv cent., being perhaps by the hand of Meister Wilhelm 
himeelf, If so, they are a work of his younger days. 

Strasssurc.— Cathedral—It is reported by the architects, MM. Boea- 
willwald and Von Schmidt, called upon by the municipality of Strassburg 
to examine the cathedral of that city, that the exterior is in a bad state, 
needing prompt repairs in many parts, after which other portions of the 
building, although not immediately in danger, will require attention before 
many years have elapsed. The interior is cracked here and there, but the 
repairs demanded by the military operations of 1870 have been servicea- 
ble in preventing much decay.—Atheneum, Aug. 24. 

Stutraart.—Additions to the Musewum.—A new instalment has been re- 
ceived by the museum, The collection of Antiquities now occupies the 
entire lower story of the left wing of the Palace of Fine-Arts; the Pallas 
of Velletri occupying a niche of honor. Among the additions are superb 
Gobelins from the castle of Ellwangen, and a curious revetment from the 
door of a building at Ochsenhausen in Swabia — Chron. des Arts, No. 16. 

Tancermunoe ( Prussian ).—Cost/e — The Prossian government has ordered 
excavations to be made in order to discover the remains of the chapel of the 
castle. The result has been the discovery of two great altar-slabs and re- 
mains of a portal, of columns, and of the wall-décoration. But it has been 
imposeible to determine the exact site of the chapel within the pigantic 
walls of the old castle— Chronique dex Arta, 1889, No. 21. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


APAHIDA (Transylvania ).—Four day-laborers employed in the quarry at 
Apahida came upon a skull, human bones, several ornaments of a yellowish 
color, and two black vases, apparently of iron. They carried them to Dr. 
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Finaly, the custos of the Transylvanian Muzeum. The ornaments proved 
to be gold, and the seemingly black iron vases to be chased silver. A few 
days later, further treasures were excavated upon the same spot—two more 
blackened silver vases with dancing fauns in relief, a golden cross, a mias- 
sive golden armlet, two golden clasps, a golden fibula, and a golden signet 
ring of great size, adorned with a head, a cross above the head, and under 
it the name omHARUs., There were also fragments of a wooden coffin and 
human bones. Dr. Finaly writes: The whole find belongs to the period 
in which the East Goths inhabited Dacia. The name Omharus is not 
known to history; but it is evident that this Gothic prince, to whom the 
grave belonged, was a Christian, as the two crosses prove, and must have 
lived between 245 and 325 a.m. The grave was placed in so remote a 
spot, far from any other burial-place, in order that it might remain hid- 
den.” The mere metallic value of the first find is estimated at 1,776 fl. 
and that of the second find at 7,036 A. Dr. Franz Pulsky, the director 
of the Buda-Pesth Museum, has arranged with Dr. Finaly for the exhi- 
bition of all the articles at the forthcoming opening of the new Vienna 
Museum.—Athenawm, Aug. 17. 

Szitacysomiyo (‘Transylvania),—A magnificent treasure has just been 
discovered at Szilagysomlyo, in Transylvania. It is compdsed of a serics 
of dishes and vases of massive gold, these Inst filled with gold coins of the 
xIn century, All these objects are valued at about two millions of francs, 
The famous treasure of Attila, preserved in the private museum of the im- 
perial house of Austria at Vienna, was found in 1794, not far from the place 
where they have just made this new discovery. —Revue def’ Art Chrétien, 
1889, p.400; of. London Builder, June 22; Amer. Architect, July 20, p. 22, 

DENMARK. 

CorenHacen.—A_ well-known brewer of Copenhagen, M. A. Jakobsen, 
has offered to present his large collection of paintings, sculpture, and anti- 
quities to the city on the condition that the Municipal Couneil will grant 
a sum of 500,000 crowns for the erection of anew museum. The majority 
of the committee which was appointed to consider the question has recom- 
mended the adoption of the proposal.—Atheneum, Oct. 5. 


RUSSIA. 

St. PeTerssura,— Oriental Antiquitie—Profeseor Sayce writes to the 
Academy (Sept. 7): The Hermitage at St, Petersburg, rich as it is in other 
collections, contains little that has come from Assyria and Babylonia. A 
few Babylonian cylinders represent all that it possesses in this department 
ofstudy. One of these cylinders is interesting on account of its inscription 
of five lines in Akkadian. It gives us the name of «4 new patesi or “ High- 
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Priest,” Khunnini, and of a new district over which he ruled. This was 
the land of Kimasz, from which in early times the Babylonians obtained their 
copper. Khunnini also gives himself the title of eakkanakhu, the oldest ex- 
ample of the title yet discovered. On another cylinder ia mentioned the 
Cannanitish goddeas Asratu or Asherah—mistranslated “ grove” in the Au- 
thorized V ersion—who is associated with the hitherto unknown god Ratanu. 

In the Oriental Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences is pre- 
served a very curious clay tablet which was found in the ruins of Babylon, 
and purchased by an Armenian gentleman at Baghdad in 1810, It is of 
considerable size, and in excellent condition. The inscription is a contract, 
dated in the eighteenth year of Darius, for the sale of 200 sheep for 15 
manehs of silver. Ifthe public collections of St. Petersburg offer little to 
the Assyriologist, they ore amply supplemented by the magnificent private 
collection of Mr. Golénishelf, who possesses more than twenty of the mys 
terious “ Kappadokian ” cuneiform tablets, first brought to light by Mr. 
Pinches, most of them in a very perfect condition. They have enabled 
their owner and myself to solve the last problem of cuneiform research 
which still awaited solution, By comparing his tablets together, Mr. 
Golénisheff had succeeded in determining the true values of several char- 
acters which had been misread, or not read at all, by Mr. Pinches and 
mygelf, He had also detected the presence of a large number of proper 
names, most of them of a specifically Assyrian character like Asur-radu, 
Abhi-Asur, and Avur-mafit. Starting from this foundation, I soon found 
that the language of the tablets was Assyrian, but Assyrian which dis- 
played the same curious peculiarities as that of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
from Northern Syria. Thus, tapA becomes gimel, as in dubbi-ga, “thy 
tablet,” and ifiga, “he went,” just as it does in the letters of the king of 
Mitanni to the Egyptian monarchs. Moreover, similar formule and 
phrases to those of the Tel el-Amarna letters occur in the Kappadokian 
documents; and since the formes of the characters used in both are much 
alike, while the grammar shows the eame stage of development, I conclude 
that the library from which the Kappadokian tablets have come belongs 
to the age of the xvim Egyptian dynasty. It seems to have been estab- 
lished in a temple named Zunsazu. The evidence of the proper names 
tends to prove that an Assyrian colony was settled there, whose dialect 
was tinged with local peculiarities, As was ontural, the dialect appears 
to have incorporated a certain number of non-Semitic nouns, probably bor- 
rowed from the native languages of the country. The tablets relate to 
trading transactions and the like. 

Hevsinarons.—I visited the very interesting museum of Finnish antiqui- 
tics which has been formed there, and examined the squeezes of the still un- 
deciphered inseriptions and rock-sculptures which have juat been brought 
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back by a scientific expedition from Minussinek and the banks of the Ye- 
nissel. The inseriptions are in the same characters as those published by 
Klaproth some years ago in the Journal Asiatique. The excavations un- 
dertaken by the expedition have resulted in the discovery ofa large number 
of objects of bronze and iron, many of which are of a most peculiar shape, 
They resemble a flat diamond, from one of the points of which issues a short 
spit. What their use could have been I cannot conjecture. 

SemirvetsHie.—JNesiorian Monwnents—At the Eighth Oriental Con- 
gress in Christiania (Sept. 12), Professor Chevolson described the remark- 
able monuments of Nestorian Christianity which have been discovered at 
Semiryetshie on the Chinese frontier of Kulja. They consist of boulders 
of stone, engraved with crosses and vertical inscriptions which illustrate 
the transformation of the Aramaean alphabet into Mongolian characters, 
A large number of these boulders have been transported to the Oriental 
Library of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petershurg—aA. H. 
Savyce, in Academy, Sept. 21. 

ENGLAND. 


Cameripoe.—Frrzwiktiam Musrum.—Acquisitions during I888,— 
From the annual report of the Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate, we learn 
that the most important acquisitions during the past year are: a collection 
of Kypriote antiquities in stone, terracotta, glass, and metal, presented by 
the committee of the “Cyprus Exploration Fund;” a number of terracotta 
heads from Kypros, presented by Dr. Guillemard; and four Palmyrene 
sepulchral reliefs, purchased through Dr. Robertson Smith. Mr, Pendle- 
bury has continued his generous donations of printed and ws. music, which 
now amount to more than one thousand volumes. Casta of the metopes of 
Selinous have been added to the museum of classical archeology; and a 
eitalogue of the casts has been made by Dr. Waldstein (see p. 346). 
Dr. Charles Waldstein, having accepted the appointment of director of 
the American School at Athens, has intimated his willingness to resign the 
curatorship of the Fitzwilliam Museum. He will retain the university 
readership in classical archeology, obtaining leave to spend Lent term 
for the next three years in Greece —Academy, June 1, &. 

Lowoon.—Britise Museum.—ricentury Corinthian Vase-—Mr, George 
Macmillan has lately presented to the British Museum a small Greek yase, 
belonging in form and decoration to the rare class of Corinthian pottery 
of the sixth century B.c. The neck is modelled to represent a lion’s head, 
with open jaws and extended tongue. The ornamentation consists of five 
bands, of which the highest and lowest are of conventional patterns. The 
middle band shows a combat of warriors, numbering eighteen figures. 
Above is a horse-race, and below a hunting-scene. The figures in all these 
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areadmirably drawn and modelled, especially when their small scale is con- 
sidered. The vase is lees than three inches high Academy, Sept. 14. 

Lectures on the Religion of Babylonia—Mr, G. Bertin will deliver a 
course of four lectures on “The Religion of Babylonia,” at the British 
Museum, on Tuesdays at 2.30 p. m., beginning on November 26. He 
will illustrate his subject from the cuneiform tablets and sculptures in the 
galleries of the Museum.—Athenewm, Nov. 16. 

COLLECTION OF OrrenraL Corms—Dr. Gerson da Cunha of Bombay 
has just sent to London for sule the richest collection of Oriental numis- 
matics owned by a private individual. It counts 8,300 pieces and includes 
the famous collections of James Gibb and Bhan Daji. It includes 1,092 
coins of the Khalifs, 375 being gold: in comparison, the Bibliot. Nat. has. 
1,206 of which 186 are of gold, and the Brit. Museum 732 of which 214 
are gold. It contains, also, 800 Sassanid and about 100 Greeo-Bactrinn 
coins; among the latter is a duplicate of the famous gold Eukratides of 
the Bib. Nationale—Revue Critique, 1889, No. 28. 


AMERIOA. 


Ancn®oLocy.—It appears from a recent Foreign Office report that an 
inspector of ancient monuments has been appointed by the Government of 
Mexico. An archeological map of the republic has been made, and plans 
and photographs of the palaves of Mitla obtained. Explorations of the 
ruins of Xochicaleo and of the pyramids of Teotihuacan have been under- 
taken, many interesting discoveries rewarding the explorers of the latter, 
A wall, 360 meters long, 3 m., high, and 1 m, broad, has been constructed 
around the palaces of Mitla for the protection of these Eiguntic monuments, 
—Athenaum, July 6, 

A. L. Frorumenuanm, Jr. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


BULLETIN DE CORRESPONDANCE HELLENIQUE. 18589. Jan.-Feb, 
—M. Houueavx, Dedicatory Inseriptions of the Boiotian League. Seven 
such inseriptions nade by representatives of the second Boiotian League 
are already known. Four new ones from the temple of Apollon Ptoos 
are here published. Chronologically, the series of inscriptions fall into 
two classes, four dating from the last years of the fourth century (312- 
304 8, ¢,), the remainder from the last years of the third or first few years 
of the second century. Historically, they contribute to our knowledge the 
following facts. In addition to the eleven towne already known through 
epigraphy or ancient authors as members of the League, four new towns 
are given, Akraiphini, Anthedon, Chalkis and Hyettos. Probably there 
were others not preserved in the present series of fragmentary ingecriptiona, 
All of the inscriptions make mention of the archon of the League, who 
was apparently elected from any of the towns, though more frequently 
from Thebsi. ‘Three new names of archons are here given. Besides the 
archon, mention is made of delegates called ddedparevovres, with regard 
to whom we guther the following facts. (1) Only one such delegate is 
sent from any one town. (2) Five towns, Orchomence, Plataia, Tanagra, 
Thebai and Thespiai are always represented in the council. (3) At least 
Thebai and Thespiai have representatives in the council, even when one 
of their citizens is archon, (4) The remaining ten towns are only ocea- 
sionally represented. In the second group of inscriptions only is mention 
made of a ypapporeis of the ddedmarevovres; from which we may infer 
that the office of secretary was instituted during the third century. Almost 
all the inscriptions make mention of a pavricg appointed to consult the ora- 
cles in behalf of the League. The supposition of Foneart (Bull. Corr. Hel- 
fén., Viti, p. 412), that the seer was taken always from a sacerdotal family 
in Thespiai is reénforeed by two of the new insecriptions—G. Covsty and 
Cu. Dren., Mneeriptions of Iasos and Bargylia. Of the four ingecriptions 
from Tasos, the first contains two decrees. One of these confers the prox- 
enia and right of citizenship upon a certain Olympichos; the other thanks 
the Rhodians for having sent judges to Tasos. One of the three Bargylian 
inscre. contains two new epithets of Zeus, Kupepios and HoAcuaptos. Max. 
CoLniaNon, Marble heads found af Amorgos (pls.x,x1). Two of these were 
found at Kastri, the site of the ancient Orkesine, the third at Katapola 
near the akropolis of-4finoa. One belongs to the Zeus-Asklepios type, and 
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is no donbt s Zeus, as a temple of Zeus Temenitis existed near where the 
head was found. It dates from about the middle of the third century. 
The second is a female head (Hygieia or Artemis?) of the same period. 
The third represents a priestess of Dionysos, or is the portrait of the giver 
of the statue, and dates from the time of the Antonines—G. Dove.er, 
Inscriptions from Krete, These inscriptions come from thirteen different 
places in Krete. Amongst them are found a treaty of alliance between 
the town of Eleutherna and king Antigonos, another between Antigonos 
and the people of Hierapytna, A third enables us to identify the ancient 
town of Latos with the present village Haghios Nikolaos. A fourth con- 
tains a letter and decree from Thebai to the inhabitants of Polyrrhenion, 
The others are dedicatory or mortuary inseriptions—H. Lecuat, An im- 
preeatory inscription found at Athens. This inscription, engraved upon & 
fine rectangular sheet of lead, is s curse upon a certain Dionysios, a maker 
of helmets, and upon his wife Artemis and all their household.—D. Cx, 
SEMITELOS, Emendations to the text of Euripides —S, Rernacn, The War- 
rier of Delos and the wounded Gaul of the Louvre (pls.1, 11). The helio- 
gravure here presented brings out detnils not observed by M. Reinach 
in 1884 (Bull. Corr, Hellén,, vir, p. 179), though further study has not 
changed his hypothesis, that the statue is one of a group erected in honor 
of an Alexandrine officer under Ptolemy VILL It possesses certain analo- 
gies in attitude and style with the wounded Gaul of the Louvre, here for 
the first time satisfactorily reproduced.—H. Leonat, Excavations on the 
Akropolis (July 1888—Jan. 1889). At the southenst angle of the Parthe- 
non have been unearthed the ruine of an ancient Cyclopean wall and to 
the west have appeared the foundations of a rectangular edifice, presum- 
ably the sanctuary of Artemis Brauronia, The sculptures in tufa are 
found to have been several times described in the JourwaL under News. 
Amongst the marble sculptures, also fully described under News in pre- 
vious numbers of the JourxaL, are a circular plinth with « procession of 
females, a winged Nike, an armed Athena, four archaic statues of women, 
a relief of a seated female thought to belong to the frieze of the Erech- 
theion and the head of Iris from the Eastern frieze of the Parthenon. 
The small bronzes and inscriptions found are also mentioned under News, 
The statue by Antenor now in the Museum of the Akropolis has been re- 
stored, put in position, and is most impressive—K, D, MuLowas, An Attic 
Deeree. Found in November 1888 in the temenos of Athena Ergane on 
the akropolis at Athens. It is in Ionic characters, dates from the archon- 
ship of Euktemon (408 8. c.), and accords proxenia to Oiniades of Skia- 
thos,—P. Fovcant, Inscriptions from the Akropotis. Three of these were 
found between the Pnyx and the Akropolis, the site assigned by Apollo- 
doros to the temple of Aphrodite Pandemos. It is interesting to notice that 
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one of these implies that the epithet Pandemos was official and not merely 
popular, A fragment of an architrave with an inscription to Aphrodite 
Pandemos is figured with three doves. This suggests that the statue, 
found on the Akropolis, of a woman with a dove (Edap. ‘ApyatoA., 1886, 
pl. 3) represents that goddess. An inscription of the year 284 8, ©. implies 
that the oult of Aphrodite Pandemos was a public cult of long standing. 
Amongst the inseriptions found upon the Akropolis is a fragment which 
forms the continuation of CZG, No, 300, by which the date forthe comple- 
tion of the Parthenon is brought down as far at least as the year 450/2.— 
S. Rersacn, The Jewish community at Athribia in Lower Egypt. Three in- 
scriptions found at Beneha are here published. The first of these records 
the dedication by the Jews of Athribis (with others) of a place of prayer 
to the Most High God. Thia is the first epigraphic instance we have of 
the use of the epithet @cis f@urros to designate the God of the Jews. The 
second inscription records the dedication of an ¢£é8pa as well as a zpocrevy7. 
Both inscriptions date from the time of Ptolemey V (7). The third ts too 
fragmentary to be of service. 

March.—P. Jamort, Inscriptions of Argolie, A publication of twenty- 
five inscriptions, the great majority of which are very brief and unim- 
portant,—D. Cu. Semrre.os, Emendations to the text of Euripides —P. 
Pants, Archaic Statue from Delos (pl. vir). This is s headless female 
statue with close-fitting Ionic drapery, and is to be added to the series of 
Delian statues of Artemis already published (M. Homolle, De antiquiss- 
mis Dianae simulaeria deliacia). It is more archaic in character than any 
in this series, with the exception of the ez-volo of Nikandra, and one other 
of the xonnon type—M, Hou.eaux, A new dedicatory inseription of the 
Boiotian League. This inscription, upon a tripod-base, was discovered in 
1888 in the exploration of the temple of Apollon Ptoos. It dates from 
the archonship of Mnason (¢, 223-192 ». c.), and is the first inscription 
we have which mentions Kopai as belonging to the League. This raises 
to sixteen the number of independent towns composing the second Boiotian 
League—G. Fovakres, Inscriptions from Delos (April-Aug., 1586). 
Here are published eleven inscriptiona of an honorary character or accord- 
ing the privileges of proxenia, and two decrees of the EJerouchoi. They 
were found in the vicinity of the shrine of Artemis, behind the base of 
Sulla, in the Porinos Oikos and near the Porch of the Horns, One is in 
honor of the Ptolemy who quelled a rebellion in Kypros. Two others 
attest the influence of Rhodos over the Kyklades. Another is an hono- 
rary decree voted by a body of Egyptians established at Delos in honor of 
two benefactors, The Egyptian colony at Delos were very conservative 
of their national customs. They worshipped their own divinities, cele- 
brated their special feast-days, and made use of their own calendar, Of 
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the two decrees of the klerouchoi, one is in honor of Amphikles, a poet- 
musician Who had given many concerts and composed a processional hymn. 
Tt accords him a crown of laurel and one of gold, and the rights of hoa- 
pitality. The other decree, honoring Aristion, a young epic poet, contains 
evidence that the homage he paid to the gods, his allusions to local tradi- 
tions, and his flattery of the Athenian people were taken into account 
even more than the merit of the verses —P, Fovcarr, Decrees in honor of 
the Ephebor of the year 333. The upper part of the stone, which is lost, 
contained the dedication; then follows a list of the names of the epheboi 
arranged by demoi—(this is partially preserved). Then four decrees from 
the tribe Kekropis, from the council, from the demoi of Eleusis and of 
Athmone. The offering and inscriptions were to be placed in the lepdv of 
Kekrops. This shows that the Kekropion (C/G, 1, 322) was a temple 
structure and not a tomb. Its site was doubtless in the &. w. corner of the 
Erechtheion (see Fowler, Erechtheion, in Papers of American Sehool of 
Claanieal Studies at Athena, vol. 1, p. 226)—G. Fouctres, The Confedera- 
tion of the Magnetes, The inscription here published is in the court of the 
Demarehy or town-hall at Volo. It isa decree made by the confederation 
of the Magnetes in honor of Hermogenes, son of Adzmos of Demetrias, 
and secretary of the synedroi. It dates from about the year 137 4B. c. 
April.—V.. Berarp, An Archaic Inscription from Tegea. It was found 
near the village of Piali, about two hundred paces north of the Temple 
of Athena Alea, is in archaic characters carefully engraved, and is well 
preserved. It contains regulations relative to the temple of Athena Alea, 
the right of pasturage in the fields of the goddess, the punishment of 
various delinquencies, the protection of the market-places, and possibly 
also the sule and furnishing of the sacred produce.—G. Dounner, Jnserip- 
tions from Paphlagonia. These inscriptions come from Zapharambolou, 
Sinope, Tasch-Keupru the ancient Sera, from temple ruins at Meireh, and 
from unknown sources. One records the gift of the church of St. Stephen 
at Theodoroupolis by the empress Eudoxia, wife of Theodosios I, and the 
placing there of a reliquary containing a foot of St. Stephen. Another is 
& rare inscription from the fourth consulate of Antoninus Pius, Another 
refers to Cn. Claudius Severus, son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius, ss Caesar, 
the only instance known of a son-in-law of an emperor receiving this title 
when not the heir preumptive—H. Lecnat, Two Sarcophagi in the Mu- 
sewn of Constantinople (pls. 1v—-v). One of these has long been in the 
museum, It was inaccurately published by Frick (Arch. Zeity., xv, p. 33, 
pl. 100). The compositions on the long side represent Hippolytos return- 
ing from the chase, and Phaidra wounded by the arrows of Eros. It 
dates probably from the time of the Antonines, possibly earlier. The 
other sarcophagus came to the museum from Tripoli, in 1885. It repre- 
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sents Hippolytos starting for the chase, and the group of the enamoured 
Phaidra and her companions. It dates from about the same period as 
the other, but is inferior to it in artistic execution.—G, Covsrms and Cu. 
Dien., Aiéyra and Eriza, Publication of eight inscriptions from these 
towns in Karia. The most important is a decree in honor of Chares son 
of Attalos, who, a8 raidovouos then as yupracipyos, had rendered numerous 
educational services—G, Raper and P. Pants, Hypothecative inseriptiona 
jrom Amorgos. The two inscriptions here published are of interest for the 
history of Greek law. One belongs to the class of hypothecations called 
érortpypora, or hypothecations to married women on account of an unpaid 
dowry (Dareste, Bull. Corr. Hellén., x11, p. 302). The other is merely a 
conventional hypothecation, known hitherto by a single text, also from 
Amorges.—P. Foucart, Attic Inscriptions. The first is engraved on a 
votive-offering base found on the Akropolis. It records the dedication of 
the offering by the pryftaneis of the tribe Pandionis. It enables us to re- 
vise the list of the demoi of the tribe. The second is a long inscription 
found at the Asklepieion, giving the treaty of alliance between Korkyra 
and Athens in the year $70 8, ¢, The third, a Rhodian inscription, is the 
epitaph of Philokrates of [lion and his wife who resided at Rhodos, Philo- 
krates had been honored with the privilege of érifapia, This, with the 
other honors he received, are recorded on his epitaph, ALLAN MARQUAND, 


GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1889. Nos. 1-2.—L. Hevuzevy, Vises 
with figurines from the Island of Kypros (pp. 1-10; pls. 1,2). The Louvre 
already possessed two large wine-jars or wpoyoo, having, in lieu of a mouth, 
a decoration composed of a female figure holding a small jar which com- 
municated with the main vessel, and through which its contents were 
poured. They came from Kypros and belong to the period of Oriental 
influence. The motive is explained by a series of vases found, not long 
ago, by Ohnefalsch-Richter in Kypros, at Polis-fis-Chrysochou, the ancient 
Marion-Arsinot. These belong to the same type, and may be divided into 
three periods or categories. (1) Early period of Oriental type, when the 
female figure wears the acarf or mitra as a turban, and holds up against 
her body the amaller vase. (2) Early Hellenic influence: the vase is 
nearly always placed by the side of the figurine and held only with the 
right hand. The rudeness of the Oriental image has disappeared; the 
geometric decoration becomes more elaborate. (3) The technique now 
corresponds to the advanced Greek style, and is a combination of the 
black and red systems, To the female statuette is added a youthful male 
figure—a winged Eros. The goddess Hathor is represented in the Ritual 
a5 pouring from a vase the sacred water to the deceased. Might not this 
female figure on the Kypriote vases belong to the myth of Aphrodite !— 
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T. Homo.e and H. P. Niwot, Attempt at a restoration of the Amphithea- 
tre of Curio (pp. 11-16; pl. 8, 4). Pliny describes (HIN, xxxvt. 117, 
120) the amphitheatre built by Curio, consisting of two movable theatres, 
built side by side, which could also be turned back to back and face to 
face, turning on pivots. Canina undertook to explain the obscure de- 
scription of Pliny by supposing the theatres to turn on pivots at one of 
the front corners. By a restoration involving the placing of the pivots 
in the centre of each theatre, they can be turned about till they join 
and form an amphitheatre by the addition of a platform. The arena is 
made narrower than the cavee to allow of the rotation, and the empty 
apace which would be left between in forming the amphitheatre is filled in 
by prolonging the eavea beyond the semicircle; also, the scena is divided 
into two oblique sections—J. px Baye, The tomb of Wittislingen in the 
national Baverian Museum (Miinchen) (pp. 17-24; pls, 5,6). In 1881, 
a tomb, 3 met. long, 2 met, wide, and 1,80 met, deep, was found at Wittis- 
lingen in Bavaria. Its contents are attributed, in the Museum at Miin- 
chen, to the Carlovingian period (rx—x1 cents.), The objects are: (1) a 
circular gold fibula with incrustations of precious stones; (2) a gold ring 
with a rude head in the bezel; (3) three bands of stamped gold-leaf to 
form a cross; (4) 0 bronze hair-pin; (5) a small silver box; (6) part of 
a silver belt-buckle; (7) a copper basin; (8) a shell (Cyprea tigris), ete, ; 
(9) a pierced roundel of bronze; (10) an oblong silver fibula adorned 
with néielfi, gold filigrane and precious stones; and having a long Latin 
inscription on the back, These works are of especial value on account 
both of the richness of their material and their artistic perfection, so dif- 
ferent from the rude objects commonly found in barbaric tombs. The 
writer attributes them to the world-conquering Goths, and this attribu- 
tion is supported by the name Ujfila in the inscription, which seems to date 
from the elose of the vir cent. Professor Ohlenschlager dates the Wittis- 
lingen discoveries from the v to the v1 cent., and Dr. Lindensechmidt, less 
definite, between the v1 and the x1 centuries.—P. pe Notmac, The iffumi- 
nated manuseripts of Petrarch’s library (pp. 25-32; pls. 7, 8). Petrarch’'s 
library is the most interesting private collection of the beginning of the 
Renaissance, Several of his manuscripts show that he took a serious in- 
terest in miniature-painting. Two of these are here described. They are 
collections of large size, including various opuseula by different hands, 
written some by Petrarch himself, some by his scribes. The first is Cod. 
Fat, Lat,, 2193; the second, Cod. Paris. Lat, 8500. The former contains 
Apuleius, Frontinus, Vegetius, Palladius, and Cicero's Pro Marcello and 
Pro Ligario, including also numerous marginal notes by Petrarch, The 
latter manuscript contains a quantity of short works of classical erudition, 
including some apocrypha, and was evidently one of the most prized and 
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used volumes of his library. It is full of Wluminated decoration and fig- 
ures. An important series of miniatures is that illustrating the Liber secw- 
fortum Litterarum of Cassiodorus, including compositions figuring the seven 
arts of the Middle Ages, the Trivium and Quadrivium. The most interest- 
ing is, however, the Palladius, De Agricu/tura, in which twelve miniatures 
represent the different field-occupations of the months of the year, The 
miniaturist is probably a native of Northern Italy and a contemporary of 
Simone Memmi.—A. A. Roman, The tombs of Assudin (pp. 33-40). This 
paper describes the tombs found by General Grenfell: those of Ben, under 
Nofirkeri Pepi II, the 4th king of the vi dynasty ; of prince Mekhu, of the 
same period ; of Hiqah, probably dating from the x11 dynasty; of Sebek- 
hotep; and of Se-Renpu, the most beautiful and interesting of them all 
with paintings of considerable beauty of design and in remarkable preser- 
vation. Fora fuller account see Jounxar, 1, pp. 206-7, and especially 
tv, pp. T1-4, which contains more details than does the present paper. 
—CHronique.— CorresPonDence.—BietiograPHy. eviews of Haver, 
Etudes a’ archfologie et d'art, SAnzec and Heuzey, Décowvertes en Chaldée, 
THEDENAT, Stéle tle Senobena.— Pervworeacs. AL. F., Ju, 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES, Vol. [X. No.1. April, 1888, — 
Cecu Surra, Two Vase-Pictures of Sacrifices (pp. 1-10; pls. 1, 1). To 
the six fragments now in the British Museum and published by Raoul Ro- 
chette (Peint. Antiq. Inéd., 1836, pl. vr) two fragments are here added 
from the same collection, one of them bearing the upper part of the figure 
of Athena Parthenos, matching the hand and fragment of dress already 
published, and altering the early designation of Nike given to it. The 
scene is sacrificial, much like that given more fully in Baumeister, Denk- 
maler, p. 1107, and probably represents the sacrifice of dedication of a 
statuette on the Akropolis, made by a vase-painter, as shown by the painted 
tablets hung upon the olive tree akove the altar, The statuette is prob- 
ably that of Athena, not Chryse as formerly explained, and stands upon 
a high pillar, as was the case with some of the dedications of the pre-Per- 
sian period on the Akropolis, As the recent excavations on the Akropolis 
have pushed back the dates on the red-figured vases, till their origin must 
be attributed to the latter part of the sixth century, the vase here pub- 
lished may be assigned to the years closely following 457 nc. =A new 
painter's signature is recognized on the fragments, PIAOZKET[H= 
EPOIHZE)N. Plate m gives three fragments from Kameiros now in the 
British Museum, the lower one of which has recently been found to join. 
The scene shows a small temple towards which a Nike flies down ; behind 
her advances « maiden figure upon a horse, side-saddle. This is the usual 
mode of representing Selene, and it is to be compared with the Selene of 
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the eastern pediment of the Parthenon where her position is probably 
the same on the horse. Athena in the lowest plane of the picture stands 
an impartial observer. The scene as a whole is sacrificial, but not explic- 
able further.—P. Garnpwen, Hector ond Andromache on a Red-Fiqured 
Fase (pp. 11-17; plo). This vase in the British Museum, from Vuleci, 
has been mentioned by Overbeck, but is now published for the first time. 
It represents a warrior with shield, helmet, spear and chlamys, on one 
side, on the other, a woman with hand raised, looking to the left, holding 
on to the left arm an infant who stretches out its arms to the right. This 
does not correspond with any exactness to the ecene of parting in the 
Iliad, but may be taken to stand for it. Modern artists set themselves to 
illustrate passages of the poets, ancient artists did nothing of the kind. 
And yet they often had these in mind, and, while neglecting actual facts 
and minute details, they directed their attention to raising certain ideas 
in the minds of the spectators. This principle must be always held before 
the view in criticism and comparison of this class of works, and a differ- 
ence in detail must not be held to prove a literary source different from 
that which ts familiar, in the Homeric poems, for instance. —W. Kinge- 
wav, Metrological Notes (pp. 18-30). 1. The Origin of the Stadion. From 
the Scholinsts comes the statement, that the yy; is a little les than 60 
feet, which is to be taken as the breadth of the piece of land that can be 
plowed 1 inaday. Another Scholiast says the yi has two stadia, and by 
a series of combinations it is made probable that this is the length of the 
furrow, or of the yiys, which ia therefore 600 feet, The length of the race- 
course, then, has its origin in the land measure, ss in the English dash of 
220 yards, the old English furrow-long. Accordingly, the yas was a strip 
ten times as long as it was broad, asin the English acre 660 * 66, and the 
Irish 840 % 84. The meaning of the Scholiast is, that the yin has two 
short aides, pletira, and two long sides, stadia, The foot employed to get 
the measure less than 60 feet is one known to have been used in Italy, of 
0.277 m. The old stadion is thua indigenous, not derived from the East as 
the Olympic stadion probably was—a. Peens and Pecunia. Previously, in 
the same Journal, Professor Ridgeway had shown that the cold talent of the 
Homeric poems represented the value of the ox, a relation which remained 
at Delos into historic times, and that the actual value of both units wae a 
gold Daric or gold Attic stater of 150-135 grains Troy. He now proceeds 
to show that, in 420 5. c. at Rome, the ox was again equivalent to 100 
asses [ibrales, or 165 grains Troy. This ox-unit was also at the base of 
the Sicilian system which is indigenous, From this it is to be inferred that 
the Roman system of money ( pecunia) was based on the ox, which was 
par excellence the peous of Italy —L, R. Farven., Some Musewmea of 
Northern Europe (pp. 61-46 ; pl. Tv) A description of some of the un- 
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known or leas-known works of sculpture in the Museums of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. Among these there is figured a head of 
the period of’ transition from the archaic, not showing much kinship with 
Attic work of the period. This is at Stockholm. Another head badly 
defaced, perhaps Demeter, of the same museum is given, and 2 so-called 
Sappho of the third century. A Zeus head is presented in front and side 
view, from St. Petersburg. About this head Stephani has written much 
that is of little value, claiming that it represents the Pheidian Zeus of 
Olympia, while it actually has little of the Pheidian in its style—P. 
Garpxver, Countries and Cities in Ancient Art (pp. 47-81; pl v). As 
preliminary to the discussion of four silver statuettes of cities, found in 
1793 in Rome, now in the British Museum, and belonging to a period not 
later than the fourth century of our era, Mr. Gardner treats with great ful- 
nese the modes of representing countries and cities in ancientart. These 
modes are four: 1, by the guardian deity; 2, by eponymous hero or 
founder; 3, by allegorical figure; 4, by a Tyche or Fortune—J. T. 

Bent, Discoveries in Asia Minor (pp. 82-7). Deseription of a coasting 
voyagermade about Karia and Lykia, with landings made at various 
points for exploration. Beyond Knidos were found tombs containing 
some small marble figures like those from Amorgos and Tenos, and which 
are taken to prove the truth of the statement of Thoukydides that the 
early inhabitants of the Islands were Karians. Further on, the site of 
Pliny’s Portus Oreea was determined ; also that of Lydai, and of Lisse or 
Lissai. At Patara some inscriptions were discovered.—E. L. Hicns, De- 
erees from Lisse or Lisaci, in Lycia (pp. 88-9). Two honorary inscriptions 
of the Ptolemaic period containing the gentile name of this town.—Jnsorip- 
tion with a New Artiat’s Nume, from Anaphe (p. 90). Another inscription 
found by Mr. Bent recording a dedication to Apollo of a tithe; artist's 
name, Alkippos of Parosa.—J. B. Bury, The Lombards and Venetiana in 
Buboia (1340-1470) (pp. 91-117). Continued from vol. vim, p. 214,— 
Jaxe E. Harrison, Archaeology in Greeee, IS87-1S8S (pp. 118-35; 3 
figs.). A general account of discoveries of the winter and spring.—No- 
Tices OF Booxe (pp. 134-12). 

Vol. IX. No. 11. October, 1888,—Jaxe E. Hannon, Some Frag- 
ments of a Vase presumably by Euphronios (pp. 143-6; pl. vr). These were 
found in 1888 on the Akropolis near the southern wall beyond the stratum 
of poros débris. The scene represents the fallen and wounded Orpheus 
holding up his lyre, a Thracian woman before him and pressing him down 
with her foot. The head of Orpheus so closely resembles that of a Euphro- 
nios vase in Berlin that it seems impossible not to attribute this to the same 
hand, The vase was signed but the name of the artist has not been found. 
The woman is characterized as a Thracian by tatooing on her throat and 
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each arm. Her hair, too, is unkempt, in striking contrast to that of Or- 
pheus which it arranged in the same elaborate style as the Berlin youth, 
with braids passing from behind the ears crogsing at the nape of the neck 
and coming round to fasten under the forelock—the Attic brofmufos aceord- 
ingtoSehreiber. The light yellow ground brings out the exquisite drawing 
with a charm that fascinates —Eccerations in Cyprus, [S8T—8S : Paphos, 
ELeontari, Amergetti (pp. 147-271; pls. vwi—xr). This work carried on by 
the British School at Athens, for the Cyprus Exploration Fund, is divided 
into sections as follows. 1. TheFtrat Season's Work; Preliminary Narrative: 
by D. G. Hogarra.—t, On the History and Antiquities of Paphos: by M. 
RK. James.—iot. The Temple of Aphrodite; its Architectural History and Re- 
mama: by R. Etsey SMira.—tv. The Temple; Reaulta of the Architectural 
Eindenea: by E.A,Ganpowen.—vy. Contents of the Temple: by E. A. Gani 
NER.—VL. Inscriptions of Kuklia and Amargetti: by E. A. Ganpyer, D. 
G. Hooarra, M. BR. James.—vn. Tombs: by D. G. Hocarrn, M. BR. 
James. The results of the excavations show that all previous plans of 
the temple at Paphos are of little value. The original plan appears to 
have consisted of a great court about which were grouped various cham- 
bers and stons, with an apparently detached wing to the south, which, 
from its massive stones, has been thought to represent the moat important 
part of the structure, Nothing was found to determine the position of the 
famous cone, but it is presumed to have been in the great court. Mr. 
Gardner coneludes, from the Mykenai gold-plate found by Dr. Schliemann 
amd from the coins of the Imperial period, that the characteristic form of 
the temple was preserved from the earliest times. The dearth of objecta 
of art in these extensive excavations on the site of the temple is striking: 
only 16 are enumerated, None of those in stone are of surely Cypriote 
art and style. An archaic marble head of Greek style shows that in the 
fifth century p. c. dedications from Greece were offered in the temple. 
One very good murble head of a boy is designated, somewhat doubtfully, 
as Eros. The Greek inscriptions from the temple, 126 in number, are 
mostly of the Ptolemaic period, and are dedications to the Paphisin 
Aphrodite. Four Cypriote inscriptions also were found. At Amargetti, 13 
in ‘(Greek characters were discovered, mostly dedications to Apollo Melan- 
thios Opaon, like some already in the Metropolitan Museum.—TaLrourp 
Ey, Theseus and Skiron (pp. 272-81). A summary aceount of the treat- 
ment of this legend in art, where it isnot very prolific]. Hesry Mrppur- 
ron, The temple of Apollo at Delphi (pp. 282-322; 15 figs.), A valuable 
review of the extant evidence in relation to this temple, with plans which 
challenge excavation to prove or disprove. The oracular shrine with the 
tripod over the fissure is placed beneath the adyton in a bee-hive vault, 
A vaulted cell still exists under the temple at Aizina and below the Ionic 
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temple of Zeus at Aizani in Phrygia.—E, L. Hicks, A sacrificial Calendar 
from Coa (pp. 323-37). These inscriptions found by Mr. Paton give truly 
one of the most graphie pictures we possess of ancient Greek sacrifice, and 
supply several lacunae in our information. The mention of the ears of the 
victim as the prerogative of the priest supports Koumanoudes’ reading in 
the Dekeleian phratrial deeree—E. L. Hioxs, Inseriptions from Tasos (pp. 
oo8—42). Four honorary and proxenian decrees carried to Constantinople 
for the construction of a quay there.—D. G. Hocarrn, Notes upon a Visit 
to Celaenae-Apamea (pp. 345-9). As against Hirschfeld, who calls it the 
Mueander, the main spring is here identified as the Marsyas of Xenophon 
and Herodotos. Reconciliation with Strabo and Livy is made by suppos- 
ing that they thought that the main river below should flow from the main 
apring at Celaenae, and they have accordingly transferred to the early 
Marsyas the appellation of Maeander—W. M. Ramsay, A Study of Phry- 
gan Art, Port One (pp. 350-82; 13 figs.) (see News, pp. 370-72). The 
postulates of this paper are these; The Phrygians are a European race 
who entered Asia Minor across the Hellespont. They and the Karians 
were two very closely Kindred tribes, nearly related to some of the Greek 
races, and established themselves in the countries which beur their name 
as a conquering and ruling enste amid «a more numerous alien population. 
This alien population belonged to a stock which spread over at least parts 
of Greece and Italy as well as Agia Minor, acknowledged the mother god- 
dess and her son, knew no true marriage, and traced descent through the 
mother. The conquering tribes introduced the worship of the Father and 
the Thunderer. The religion of the conquerors and the conquered was 
amalgamated lateron. The Phrygians proper were in close relations with 
the Greeks of Kyme and Phokaia during the vit century, an intercourse 
which was interrupted by the establishment in Lydia of the strong Merm- 
nad dynasty. During the period of this intercourse, Phrygia was brought 
inte relation with the kings of Argos, the most powerful state in Greece 
during the eighth century, and the Phrygian device of the Lion Gate at 
Mykenai thus came to Argolis during the period 800-700 n,c, The Phry- 
gian monuments belong to the rx and vor centuries, Their kingdom came 
to an end about 675, Their art was developed under the influence or in 
imitation of the Syro-Kappudokian or Hittite art, whose remains are found 
widely in Asia Minor.—Notices of Books (pp. 385-94). a. c MEERIAM. 





REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 188%. May—Jone.— VicrorW awe, Note 
on the Prometheus af the Museum of Cherchell (pp. 297-802; ple. x, x1). 
Among the casts of the sculptures of Cherchell sent to the Paris Exhibi- 
tion were four very remarkable colossal heads, one male and three female, 
which uppurently decorated the corners of the palace of Juba. MM. 
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Héron de Villefoese (Rap. sur une Mission Arch. en Algérie, 1875, p. 305) 
and De la Blanchére (De rege Judd, p. 63) regard the male bearded head, 
of majestic mien, as probably a representation of Oceanus. The feeling of 
combined firmness and sadness in the vigorous, strong face suggest to the 
writer an identification with Prometheus. His eyes are looking upward, 
and the position is that deseribed by Aischylos in his“ Prometheus Bound.” 
His long curling hair is also suited to the known representations of the 
Titan. The three other heads are those of the Ocean Nymphs, grave, 
beautiful and compassionate, who approach the victim to console him. 
Prometheus was delivered by Herakles; Juba II claimed to be a descend- 
ant of Herakles; may he not have wished to commemorate the legend in 
his palace ?—G, P(ernor), Ancient portraits of the Greek period in Egypt 
(pp. 303-7; pls. xm, x17). Some remarks are made on the well-known 
portraits found at Rubayat in the Fayiim.—M. Detocue, Studies on some 
seals and ringa of the Merovingian period (contin,: pp, 308-16). uxx1. 
A silver seal-ring, engraved with a dove, found at Charnay, txxn. A 
bronze seal-ring found in the Gallo-Frankish cemetery of Bel-Air near 
Lausanne: on its bezel a dove is roughly engraved. Lxxu. A gold seal- 
ring, with the same representation, belonged to the Fillon collection. 
LXxIv. A bronze ring found at Bréry (Jura), in the museum of Lons-le- 
Saunier, with the letters of the name Alfinus, txxy. A similar ring found 
at Macornay, in the same region and museum, 1txxvi—vir, These were 
both found at Charnay, the first being of silver and with a lovenge-shaped 
bezel, the second, circular, of bronze, uxxvir—rx, These two gold rings 
of simple form were found at Sainte-Sahine—E. Drours, The Era of Jez- 
degerd and the Persian calendar (contin, : pp. 453-68), An examination 
of the Egyptian calendar shows an official year of 360 days, twelve months 
of 30 days, the total of 365 being made up by the addition of five epeygro- 
meni¢ days: but no intercalation was allowed, although the priests inter- 
calated one day every four years to coincide with the astronomical year. 
As a result, 1460 astronomic years corresponded to 1461 civil years, and 
this period was called the Sothine period. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made to change this by Ptolemy III Euergetes, who, by his decree of 
Kanopos in 239 2. ¢., ordered the intercalation. ‘The Assyro-Babylonian 
year was lunar: it consisted of twelve months and between 354 and 360 
days, without epagomenoi, to which a thirteenth month was added when 
necessary. The discovery by the Chaldaeans of the signs of the zodine 
and the division of the ecliptic presupposes also the knowledge of a solar 
year. The history of the Persian calendar is divided into three periods : 
Medic, Persian, and Arsacid. In regard to the first, the only positive ns- 
sertion made is that the year at that time began at the summer solatice— 
J—A. Buascuer, Ancient theatrical and other tesserae (contin.: pp. 369— 
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80). Tesserae are described with images of the Muses, of Sarapis, and 
other heads. Another series has names of men, like Arphochra, AcHaios, 
Bachulos, Gaios (Caius), Kaisar (Cesar), ete.: some of these have portrnit- 
heads, This instalment includes Nos. 22—50,—J. Gui.uemacn, Gallie In- 
scriptions: new altempt at interpretation (contin. from Sept.-Oct., 1888: pp, 
s81-97). This part of the essay is devoted to the Inseriptions of France. 
Since the publication of the Nouvel Essai by Adolphe Pictet, numerous 
discoveries, carefully registered, have largely increased the number of in- 
scriptions known, though the earlier ones are still the most important, 
When M. Héron de Villefosse drew up a list of all known texts in 1879 
(Bull. Monum., 1879, p. 39), there were seventeen: when he made a second 
list in 1884, twelve new texts had been added (Bull, Soe, des Antig., 1884, 
p. 187); to-day there are about fifty, including those of Cisalpine Gaul. 
Moet were found in the South of France, In view of this great increase, 
the author attempts a classification, as follows: 1. Tamular inseriptions ; 
(1) commemorative, (2) dedicatory. 1. Votive inscriptions, 1m. Conse- 
cratory inscriptions, with the verb Jeurw. rv. Inscriptions with other 
verbs than Jewru. v. Inseriptions with » mixture of Latin. vr. Inserip- 
tions in “ rustic language;” at Bourges, Saintes, and the Musée Carneva- 
let. vo. Empirie formulae, ete. The present paper treats merely of the 
commemorative inscriptions of the first category. The formula on the 
tombstones is extremely simple; it consists of two words, the name of the 
defunct and a qualifying word. They are sometimes in the nominative, 
fil these are termed commemorative, sometimes in the dative, which are 
ealled dedicatory. The qualifying word is an adjective derived from the 
name of a man or a thing by the addition of the termination os, eos, ios, 
eins, acoa and enos, Qs and ioe indicate quality; cos and efos are mainly 
loen] indications; cnoa is usually the mark of filiation: aeoe includes the 
ideas of property, relution, and descent. The inscriptions here examined 
are four. (1) From Nimes, in Greek characters: ECKITTO|PEI=KO)- 
NACGIAAG||/OC, “(Here lies) Eskingoreix of (the place called) Kondeil- 
Ina 5” and not as M. Mowat thinks, “ Eskingoreix son of Kondillos,” (2) 
From Alleins, in Greek characters: KOTTENN/OAITANO|CKAPBIAI- 
TA|NIOC, “ (Here lies) Kongennolitanos of Karthilitana,” not “son of 
Karthilitanos,” as translated by its first editor, M. G. Lafaye. The word 
Aarthilitana means “ the great fortress or fortified city.” (3) From Saint- 
Remy, in Greek characters: OYPITTA|/KOCHAO|YCKONI OC: “(Here 
lies) Urittakos of Heliskonos.” The latter name means“ hill of Heol-Helios, 
orthe Sun.” (4) Also from Saint-Remy and in Greek letters: BIMM OC|- 
AITOYM) APEOC, “(Here lies) Bimmos of Litdmara.” The latter word 
means “the great fort,” and is probably identical with Martizues: Mari- 
fima = Littimaera.—Bonort pr Kersens, Monumental Statistics of the depart- 
11 
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XIII cent., which did not erect many large churches, The mona ¢ struc: 
tures become richer and more varied, especially those of the Cistercian’ 
order. Military civie architecture becomes of considerable im Por i sa 
owing to the immense growth of the cities, In the x1v century religiot 
art declined, and there are few works of this period. On the ot 
‘aristocratic military architecture waa highly developed, especial Ra Ao 
chiteaux of duke Jean.—Biatioararuy. Reviews of E. Mitwrz, Hist, de 
_ FArt pendant le Renaissance, F. T, Peenens, Hist. de Florence depuis la | 
dom, des Medicis, ete,, t. 1.—SuppLemenr, R. Cacnat, Review of Epi 
graphic Publications relating to Roman Antiquity. Ai aac ee 
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THE THASIAN RELIEF 
DEDICATED TO THE NYMPHS AND TO APOLLON. 


The relief diseovered in 1864 by E. Miller in the island of Thasoa, 
dedicated to the Nymphs with Apollon and to the Graces, at once ob- 
tained its fixed place in the history of Greek sculpture.’ The import- 
ance of its inscriptions, too, for palaeography and dialectology as well 
as for mythology and certain details of worship, is generally acknowl- 
edged, On the other hand, no agreement has as yet been arrived at 
concerning the names to be assigned to the figures composing the relief, 

It is well known that the relief consists of three blocks of marble, 
one of which is longer (2.10 m.), the other two showing a slight dif- 
ference in length (0.92 and 0.83 m.) which originates in the wish not 
to divide a figure by the juncture of two slabs. The centre of the large 
block is occupied by a square niche framed like a doorway,? on the 
lintel of which runs the inscription Nizdriciw edarddeo veyeepyyerne 
Gidv «ai dpoev ip Bold) wpowépse(s\w - dey ob Péuus obSé xXolpor . 
ov Tatavitera:. To the left of the niche stands Apollon holding a 
kithara and being crowned by a female; on the right, three other 
females are advancing toward the doorway. On one of the smaller 


'The only good reproductions are those in Ra TERT, Monwmenta de ("art antique, pl. 
0,21, and in BaockMaxy and Bauns, Denkmaler griechischer Siulptur, pl. Gl. Other 
engravings may be found, Rerwe archéol,, 1865, pl. 24,25; Archaeology, Zeitung, 1867, 
pl. 217; Ovennecn, Gesehishie cf griech, Plostit, 17), p. 167, and elsewhere, 

* One may compare the doorway on the pedestal of the Amyklaean Apollon (Pats, 
mt. 19.3), A niche decorated in a Inter style, dedicated to the dea Borikee, with a 
deep ¢rydpa within it, is still preserved in the antique temple of that goddess (ay. 
NidAaer papwapérios) at Thera: see Awnali dell Jnat., 1804, p. 257, pl. mn, & 
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blocks, three similar females are represented moving in the opposite 
direction, toward the right, thus forming a sequel to the female who is 
crowning the god. ‘The other smaller block shows Hermes, easily 
recognized from his figure and attire, and behind him a female, both 
advancing toward the left ; so that their place behind the three females 
of the main block is ascertained. On a listel at their feet a second in- 
scription reads Kapow alya od Oéuss ode yoi[ poly. All the females 
are holding modest offerings in their hands." 

The discoverer himself without any hesitation gave the name of 
Muses to the eight females,‘ a nomenclature contradicted by the in- 
scriptions, according to which the chief figures must be the Nymphs 
with their leader Apollon, and a second place is assigned to the Graces. 
My own attempt at an interpretation, by taking the central niche as a 
point of separation and proposing to see, on the left of tt, Apollon fol- 
lowed by four Nymphs, and, on the right, Hermes surrounded by four 
Graces’ met with Frohner’s approval.’ Robert, accepting the prin- 
«iple of division, preferred to confine the name of the Graces to the 
group of three females nearest to the niche, und to call Artemis or 
Hekate the female who follows Hermes, an opinion suggested to him 
by the combined worship of Hermes, Artemis mupdopos or Hekate, 
and the Graces as Geol rpordAacor at the entrance of the Athenian 
Akropolis’ But there are two decisive reasons which prevent us from 
adopting these interpretations, In the first place, it would be very un- 
common to give the precedence to the Graces and the second place to 
Hermes, while he usually serves as a guide and leader to similar groups 
of goddesses. Secondly, the inscription referring to the Graces begins 


2 Jn the similar group of females on the Xanthian Harpy-Tomb, two are holding 
similar offerings, while the first is merely grasping her chiton and veil. This cir- 
cumetance seems to show that a mother is followed by her daughters, and that this 
group is to represent the female members of the family, the male part of which is 
represented by the man, the youth, and the boy with his companions, on the three 
other sides of the monument. 

‘E Min.en, Revue arehéol, 1855, 1, p. 459. 

'Micaanuis, Archacolog. Zeitung, 1567, pp. 7,8. The eventoal explanation, that 
all the eight females might be Nymphs, waa founded on Miller's asertion, that the 
amaller inscription, being by « different hand than that on the main block, might be 
5 luter addition, in which case we should mot be justified to search for the Graces in 
the relief. But there is no sufficient reason for supposing two different hands (ce. 
Fainwer, p. 36). 7 

*Fronser, Notice de lo sculpture ont. du Lowere, 1 (1869), p. 38, 

1 Ronert, Commentationes philologae in honorem Theod, Mowmnaseni ser. 1877, p. 147, 
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only on the smaller block, below the figure of Hermes, and it seems 
but natural that the chief inscription, occupying the centre of the main 
block, should belong to all the figures represented on this part of the 
monument. These two reasons against the common distribution of 
the names were rightly urged by Rayet (p. 5), who moreover inferred 
from the Xapetes of the inscription that one Grace could not possibly 
be sufficient, 

All the former interpreters, most of whom had had no opportu- 
nity of examining the original marbles, thought the reliefs to be com- 
plete, with the exception that Fréhner had expressed a slight doubt in 
this respect, without insisting on it, however, or drawing any conelu- 
sion from it. Rayet first suggested that the one Grace should be com- 
pleted by some companions now lost, and at once he pointed out that 
the three blocks could never haye been placed on one line.” In this 
case, he thought, the difference in length of the two smaller blocks 
would scarcely allow a plausible explanation, or at least would disturb 
the symmetry ; besides, the listel beneath the feet of the figures on the 
main block runs on to the very ends of the block, while on the two 
smaller blocks it is cut off at one end at a little distance (0.05 m,) 
from the edge of the stone—any reproduction will make this clear. 
Supposing that a similar kind of ending had originally existed also 
in the main part of the representation, Rayet arrived at the conclusion 
that the remaining main block had once been joined to two lateral 
blocks, these three slabs forming one of the longer sides of a rect- 
angle, to the shorter sides of which the two smaller blocks belongedt 
so as to begin the return of the angles.” Thus a kind of basement 
would be formed, covered with reliefs, which Rayet compares with 
the basement of the large altar of Pergamon. A slight sketch, in 
which I have assigned to the two smaller blocks the two possible posi- 
tions which can be given to them, will at once show the impossibility 
of realizing this scheme (see Figure 37), Either the ends of the smaller 
blowks, which are mere joints, without reliefs or even a smooth sur- 
face, would be visible at the end of the longer side, as in «@: or, as 
in 4, the projecting listel would end at too great a distance from the 

*FrouweEn, p. 38: Admetions que rien ne manque @ ces has-relicfe, 

"Also OvERnECK—Gesch, d. griech, Plastik, 1 (1869), p, 183 (<1! p. 168)— 
had spoken of a “broader front” and “two adjoining sides", 

"RAYE, p. 6: lea deux petite boe-reliefs éterient placés en retour dangle, par repport a 
fa ligne des trota premiers, et formaient fe dépert dex faces lnitérales ofan rectangle dont lex 
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corner of the supposed basement. It is clear, then, that neither of these 
positions could have been adopted by the ancient artist. 

It is strange that Rayet should not have succeeded in making a right 
use of his correct observation. The abrupt ending of the listel at some 
distance from the end of the block does not imply the end of the relief, 
but, on the contrary, it indicates that this block was joined to another 
block, at a right angle, in the manner shown in Figure 36. Lt agrees 
with this view, that also in the field of the relief a narrow strip at the 
end of the block is left without sculpture. The solution of the difficulty 
is so obvious that no doubt it will have been found by most of those 
who have had an opportunity of examining either the original blocks, 
or one of those casts which the Direction of the Louvre Museum, on 
the instance of Mr. Sidney Colvin, has had the great kindness to have 
made and placed on sale. At Berlin, for instance, I have seen the 
casts arranged in the same way as proposed above; so that the three 





Fig. 37, Fig. 38. 


blocks did not form the border of a basement but rather the walls of a 
small courtyard in the background of which the niche formed, as it 
were, the centre of the sanctuary. 

An examination of the casts goes, further, to prove that the joints of 
the three blocks on both ends are not smoothed but worked so as to re- 
quire additional blocks, A sketch of the two ends which are usiially 
considered to form the ends of the monument will show that this is not 
the case (see Figure 39). This circumstance fully proves Rayet’s sup- 
position, that behind the one Grace some similar figures are missing. 
Should we suppose that the missing blocks followed the same direction 
as the existing smaller ones, it would be impossible to determine the 
number of missing figures, But such an arrangement is not likely to 
have been adopted, for two reasons. If a longer row of blocks were 
to be formed, why should the single blocks have been made so snoall, 
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the main block showing that the nature of the material allowed the 
preparation of slabs of greater length? Moreover, the courtyard, 
measuring only 2.10 m. in width, would have formed a very narrow 
passage, and the niche at the bottom of the passage would have been 
of very difficult access to the worshippers, if the side walls of the 
courtyard had been of greater length. 

Lam therefore inclined to think that the original arrangement of the 
sanctuary was about as represented in Figure 40. Supposing the width 
of the two missing blocks which were to serve as corner stones to be a 
little greater than that of the three existing slabs, about 0.60-0.70 m., 
we shall get the necessary space to add to the one remaining Grace her 
two usual companions. On the opposite part, two additional females 
would bring the Nymphs to the number of nine. Such a number, 





Fira. 39, Fic. 40. 


being three times the common number of grouped Nymphs, would 
appear the more suitable considering the near relations which exist 
between the Nymphs and the Muses, equally presided over by Apollon, 
Whether the front sides of the corner blocks also were adorned with 
figures, it may be a matter of doubt ; suffice it to say, that the Nymphs 
and the Graces, also from a mythological point of view, form a well- 
harmonizing group which does not need any addition," 

If the blocks, as Rayet felt persuaded (p, 2), had been arranged im- 
mediately on the ground, the niche which had to receive the simple 
offerings of the worshippers, like those held by the Nymphs and the 
Graces, would have been of rather difficult access, and the inscription 


"CFO, Sans, Denkeckr, d. Wiener Akademie, xtx, p. 35. 
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on the listel at the feet of Hermes and the first Grace would have been 
entirely illegible. A modest socle, about one meter high, would have 
placed the niche, the reliefs, and the inscriptions at a convenient level, 
and a cornice? would have completed the architectural adornment of 
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the little sanctuary, in the midst of which a simple altar, perhaps a 
square block or a Smpo¢ ériceymopéevos, like those to be seen in the 
reliefs dedicated to Pan and the Nymphs," may have had its place. 
Finally, we may imagine a fresh spring in the neighborhood of the 
little Nymphaion (see Figure 47). 


Strasshurg. 


Ap. MICHAELIS, 


The upper surface of the blocks is not smoothed but prepared so 28 to receive an- 
other course of stones. 

2 Micwacis, Anneli del? Inat., 1863, p. 311; Porrimmen, Bulletin de corresp. hellén, 
1881, p. 349. ; “ 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS NEAR STAMATA IN 
ATTIKA. 


[Puate ATT. | : 


While the exeavations were going on at Dionysos (Ikaria) in No- 
vernber, 1888, Mr. H. 5. Washington and Mr, C. D. Buck spent an 
afternoon in investigating some ruined churches near Stamata, a 
village situated to the north of Pentelikon about midway between 
Kephisia and Marathon, These churches seemed likely to yield in- 
teresting material, especially for the identification of one or two deme- 
sites. It was decided by the Directors of the American School to 
begin excavations at once, especially as Mr. Washington was ready to 
take charge of the work and generously provided the necessary money. 
Permission haying been obtained from Mr. Heliopoulos, the owner of 
the land, and from the Greek Government, the work was begun on 
December 27. The present report is an abstract of Mr. Washing 
notes. 

The first site excavated was a small ruined Byzantine church, the 
débrias of which were visible above the ground at Palaio-Stamata, about 
a quarter of a mile south by west from the present village of Stamata 
(see AJA, Vv, p. 105), Six days were spent in clearing the interior of 
this church down to the virgin soil, which was reached a few centi- 
metres below the rough slabs of the pavement, and in making trenches 
in all directions from the outside walls. The church had three apses. 
As is generally the case with these Byzantine churches on ancient 
Greek sites, the material, collected indiscriminately from what was 
nearest at hand, consisted of stones of all descriptions, including pieces 
of sculpture and inscribed blocks. The lowest course of the wall of 
the north apse consisted of four cleanly worked stones, all of the same 
dimensions. Thickness, from front to back, 0.62 m. ; height, 0.49 m.; 
inner circumference, 0.98 m. This gives an inner are of 3.92 m. for 
the semicircle, and an inner diameter of 2.50 m., 
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SCULPTURES. 

The following objects found on this site deserve mention, 

I.—Torso of a female statue of Pentelic marble (PLATE XII); 
found built into the wall at the north end of the semicircular row of 
blocks mentioned above, upright and facing inward, 0.50 m, below the 
surface, Head, fore-arms, and all below the knees wanting, otherwise 
in a good state of preservation. Height, 0.98 m. ; greatest width, 
0.60 m.; thickness from chest to back, 0.35 m. Mr. Washington's 
eareful description is as follows : “To judge from the drapery and the 
general appearance, a female figure is represented, though the breasts 
are not prominent, The small of the back is deeply hollowed, the 
thickness from front to back being here only 0.28 m. The chiton, 
which appears on the right shoulder and back, has its texture indi- 
cated by narrow wavy ridges, and is finished off, round the neck, by 
a smooth, slightly raised border 0.03 m. wide. Tt appears also below 
the himation, round the thighs, and shows, though not as prominently 
as the himation, the straight folds parallel to a central one. There are 
also indications of its having been held up by the right hand. The 
himation is supported by a strap passing over the left shoulder and 
under the right elbow. The himation is folded over this in short zig 
zag folds, except at the back of the left shoulder, where the strap is 
smooth and uncovered, Below the strap the himation hangs, both in 
front and in the back, in stiff, straight, parallel ridges on each side of 
a central fold with slightly divergent edges, being carried further 
down at the sides of the figure. Part of it is draped over the left 
fore-arm and falls below in a stiff sheet, the space between this and 
the body being deeply underent. The hair is represented by four curls 
in front and a square mass behind. Two curls fall in front of each 
shoulder. They are wavy and the texture is indicated by small ridges 
parallel to the general curves. In the back, the oblong plait of hair 
has almost square corners. It is in quite high relief (0.02 m.) and has 
a surface of fine wavy ridges.” Tt was not possible for me to examine 
the statue during my last visit to Greece, and | must, therefore, for 
the present, leave it an open question whether the work is archaic or 
archaistic. 

T].—Graeco-Roman torso of a youth: marble. Height, 0.60 m. 
Draped on the left side, =~ 

I11.—Portion of a slab, 0.44 m, high, 0.39 m. wide, 0.14 m. thick, 
with a rough and much-worn relief. It represents a male (?) figure 
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with bare legs, extending his arm toward two smaller figures in front 
of him. The foremost of these figures is partly hidden behind a 
rounded object in higher relief, while, from the head to the outstretched 
hand of the larger figure, a circle is described by a slightly raised 
ridge, perhaps the edge of a shield carried on the left arm. No in- 
scription is to be seen on this relief. 

T'V.—Fragments: (1) portion of an archaic, draped, female (?) 
statue: height, 0.60 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.22 m.: in bad 
state of preservation: (2) front portion of a life-sized, sandaled, right 
foot ; several parts of small arms and legs; (3) part of a small 
akroterion. 


On January 2, Mr. Washington began exploring a small hill, cov- 
ered with loose stones and a few plain Byzantine columns, about 3 of 
a mile x. E. of Stamata, a few minutes to the rizht of the Marathon 
road. “This hill, as well as some ruins near it, is known to the peas- 
ants by the name of Amygdalesa. A Byzantine church was laid bare, 
but without much result. In one corner there was found part of a 
16-channeled Doric column, 1.20 m. high, 0.38 m, across the broken 
upper end." A late Doric capital was also found. Four Tonic capi- 
tals of good style, one larger than the others, were found here. 'The 
circle of the larger capital is 0.38 m. in diameter, while the other 
three measure 0.32 m,; height of the larger, 0.14 m., of the smaller, 
0.12 m. Two marble vases, 0.20 m. high, with an upper diameter of 
0.39 m., were on the same site, A slab with an amphora in relief was 
found among the loose stones on the surface. The church was paved 
with slabs, none of which bore reliefs or inscriptions, 

Digging was also carried on in a small square building on the same 
site, and a trench was dug at the church at Palaio-Stamata, but with 
no further result, 

CHARLES WALDsTELN, Director. 


‘In a small ruined church neross the Marathon road, about five minutes to the 
north, are two pieces of Doric shafts which correspond exactly to this one, but are a 
little longer. 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


The following inscriptions were found in the first church deseribed 
above. The measurements were taken by Mr. Washington. , 

I.—Rectangular marble block, with mouldings at top and bottom, 
and a small hole in the upper surface near the front. Height, 0.82 m.; 
breadth, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.72 m. Height of lower monlding, 
0.08 m., of tapes moulding, 0.17 m.; thickness of each, 0.08 m 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


AAAIPPOZP ADOFYZAP@POAITHITONASH... O01 
Apparently a hexameter verse. Mr. E. A. Gardner suggested 
Ka ]AAurros Thw@evs ‘“Adpodiry révée [ave ]()[neev, 


which is probably right. For the rather unusual use of révSe alone, 
referring to a statue above, compare Liwy, Inachriften griechischer 
Bildhauer, Nos. 47, 50. 

The fisotiption may date from the fourth cent. n. c. 

I1.— Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0. 34 m. 
breadth, 0.625 m.; thickness, 0.61 m. In the middle of the niiier 
surface Ghete is a ‘ghallow cavity, 0.46 m, long by 0.35 m. wide. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


\AAIAZKAAAIOV I adel 
ANEQHKEN 


Ka |AAlas KadXiov Tt] @}e[ ve 


aveOner 


The inscription may date from the third century B. c. 

T11.—Rectangular marble base without mouldings. Height, 0.435 
m.; breadth, 0.65 m.; thickness, 0.63 m. On the upper surface, 
back of the middle, there is a shallow cavity, 0.42 m. long by 0,38 m. 
wide. Height of letters, 0.019 m. 


API... QNPAROEEYSANEOHKEN 
"Apit[ oti jaw ral @eede dvd @)nxev 
The inscription may date from the third century p. c. 
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The foregoing dedications, taken together, afford almost convincing 
proof that the deme of Plotheia had ite deme-seat near the site of this 
church, 


- IW.—Rough boundary-stone, rounded and smoothed on one side. 
Height, 0.55 m.; breadth, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 


POS 
ss 


There are two or three illegible characters after the [’. 


F. B. TARBELL. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 
DISCOVERIES AT PLATATA IN 1889. 





l. A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE PREAMBLE TO DIOCLE- 
TIAN'S EDICT, “DE PRETIIS RERUM VENALIUM.” 


The preamble to Diocletian's Edict De Pretiie Rerum Venalivm has 
been known hitherto from two copies, one (4) found in Egypt and 
brought in 1807 to Aix in Provence, where it is now preserved in the 
museum, the other ($) still in «itt, inscribed an the wall of a Roman 
edifice in Stratonike in Karia. The latest and best editions of these 
wo inscriptions are given by Waddington in Le Bas, Voyage Arché 
ologique, vol. 111, pp. 145 ff., and by Mommsen in the Cbrpua Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, vol. m1", pp. 801 ff. 

In the course of the excavations carried on at Platain in April 1889, 
by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, under the di- 
rection of Dr, Waldstein, there was found, in the most western of the 
ruined Byzantine churches situated within the walls of the northern 
half of the city, a marble stele, bearing an inseription which proved 
to be a fragment of this preamble. The stone formed part of the 
pavement of the church, the inscribed face hemng uppermost, and the 
upper end, including part of the inscription, being imbedded in the 
wall. The back is rough, There are traces of an original moulding 
on the sides and front, but this has been hacked away, with the result 
of totally obliterating the first line of the inscription. On the right- 
hand side about half of the letters have been worn away, as if by the 
tread of feet. As this is true of the part imbedded in the wall, the 
stone must have been used, but in a different position, in the pave- 
ment of an earlier building. When found, it was broken irrerularly 
across the middle, It has since been conveyed to Athens, and is now 
in the National Museum. In the course of transportation two small 
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pieces were chipped off and lost, one containing the last twelve letters 

of line 34, as given in our text below, the last eleven of 35, and the 

last three of 36; the other containing the first letter of 49, the first 

two of 50, the first two of 51, and the first three of 52. Mr. Rolfe’s 

copy and squeeze were made at Plataia; Mr. Tarbell’s, at Athens. 
Length of stele, 1.35 met.; width at bottom, 0.835 m., at top, 

0.80 m.; thickness, 0,18 m.; height of letters, 0.006-0.013 m. 
Specimen letters; rare forms in ( ): 


Af), 6,¢, dd(AA),€.F, 5; by 1(Frwice!), \MNNO,P,9 BYP U[Marter T,X 


With the help of the two copies of this text previously known 
(4 and 8), the original contents of our stone can be restored, Letters 
between parentheses, ( ), are those which appear on this stone, but 
not on 4 or S; those in italics and not between brackets, [ ], are 
either lacking in our text and supplied from A or 8, or substituted 
from A or S for the reading of our text; letters between brackets, 
[ ], are conjectural restorations, i. ¢., do not appear on any of the 
three stones. In the latter no great confidence can be felt: in no case 
where a gap in A and § has been filled by the Plataian copy has the 
conjecture of a previous editor been exactly verified. In numbering 
the lines, the original first line has been counted. The sign § is 
used to indicate uneut spaces. Three of these (those in lines 12, 28, 
- 44) are in the legible portions of the inseription, and all correspond 
with similar vacant spaces in 4. We have therefore assumed that, if 
our Inseription were complete, the correspondence would hold through- 
out, and lave inserted, on the testimony of A, the sign § in lines 18 
and 24. We have inserted it also at the beginning of lines 40 and 
52, where 4 fails us, becanse the number of letters in the preceding 
lines is insufficient to fill the space. It will be seen that we thus get 
a § at the beginning of every sentence, except in line 6, where there 
is no evidence for one (though one is not impossible, the size and dis- 
tribution of letters being irregular), and in line 85, Nothing was in- 
scribed below line 55, and the remainder of the preamble must there 
fore have been on a second stele, 
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INVYLSONWVILNIDILIYWNNYONNVLLINOUNL 
NSNYSLNISVHYLSONSYITIGAWNOITTINYadnSsSinyog 
ISN NYOUMDVIVHYAGISTGILVLISSIDINWOHAHOlaWY “ez 
INVA HNISYWISSIDONULVSOFHSISHININNHLASAING 
VNOSVIANWNDITWNANILISALIDIOIVHdVHOIAANIG 
NOIMGNISNEINNWAWNOYSVLONSINOILdaHlaayy 
JHYVONAWSFISVSdISILOITIOVSNIHIVHAAACSIWISS| 
FIHOOVINANNIVIGANSHYLAVHYNWITIOWVITISNODadaD ‘08 
YWNYVSdILALIOSONDOOIYWVILNIIDSNODWNINWO 
ANNOLAVELSANSINOISINOYdSIIGANJHWNALNAWYHad 
INN HAIOWNNLYHSdSGONOLOWYILILSNIAMINANMAL 
NSN SILNAIDIdSOUdLININNADINNYAXVHLYWAVHl Xa 
ONAYININONOVHLINAYNOGVINLILSIGALYLNNIONWY *« 
dNLIVWILSIXASNLSIGOWNILSSNGONdNIGNdYDIDITAY 
YVEVSILNADITOLAWALOITIGSHASHYSINIGNLISSAIODIN 
inoaas LAYVHSdIWILVILNIILVIWNYOWINYSINOW 
WVINVISSLIGWNOYNLAIYAGINSNIOISNHLaIIaHaAA 
IVIAVLYNSIGOWSNIASFIIGNIFWISSSdYNOWVILNIOITIGINVOOVE ‘Or 
NALYOSISTANLAYVNAYNIOILVHSVILNINILNOZYNOIIVIYNIL 
Vo WOWANOSISdISINHOHNIVdGASSNEIIGLNYSNGISNAWI4aN 
INS 9DOLIS SV ANISINOSNAINAYSJaVILi¥yn VVIVOYUVOLISM™=yd3aYNI4ig 
SNWV¥Id3V¥s = JWINOWAVISILSNINALISIOGNSLIIMM@yLivaNnns 
CV lee 1d sc) PPMP Ry AUYVAWNHYLNIOSYNidy HERI LIVHd ‘ec 
SNONINLVH302 ~JOANOSYLSFIVWSYLINDIGYNVYWOULS 
oa ae 4SIWNALVHOSVIODYVIZYOaNSWYnNduala 
NIVISIGHOTTINONVYLIFSITINYINLYYy OSH) 


in 
= 


| ‘688| NI WIVIVId JV GayaA00sia 
WWONWNIA WOYAY SILLZd 30,, “LOIGA S.NVIL31IO0I0 OL 3TGWV38d 3HL 4O LNSWOVYS 
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'FHAOYIWASILVLIYVOVNOIIVSINNADLASNWYNSNADISSIWNAONANLVYLSWNGOW “ss 


Hd SVILNINIAVNVIGONOLNIANLISILVIITINAVIVLdOSVLVLIDINSSSVIONIG 
MdWNDHOLVLOdIWNLSNIGIYSISAWINSINOANWNHSAYWOITIWNANVILSHINONUNLIYIG 


NHYSdINVINNDILOWHAdOLIMNAWOVILSNILNOSVYSNAFHAYdNOOVHdNSIAVNOSNAINWOSIH 


HISVHWNINYNOLNVIdVYSFIIGNINNLNVYLAVOITENdISYSNISdISSHOLVOSVHdIG! 


AINMOSCNIMO’ VSIYBLSONSALIIINSSHONVISNLIYDWSALISYNSSVILIIINWS]SS * 


SIGNVOSSLIIGINOILVIIODSNLIOHUSXSSOGNINIL 
LITINNBILYNOGISHSNINNHANOILOVHLSIGWVOHSLNI 
XJILIVALISINOWILSIVYNIWONLNAYHINOYOLKAIVIL 
INVILSVHdSHIHHNDIOSINGILOASOWINVIAHSANILIING 
YVSWNINWOSINN WWODIDIHIGISOHYLSONSNLIDYSXS 
IVWLITILNLVISSSNODHSSINO J3asqsONDVHNL 
NdNOSVLINOGNIWNNHYVYNSNHOILNIWSIANIWOHIWISSIL 
THdILNINIWVLYHOILSNINMYVIFZOLOYOSNILOdOLDVSG 
JVHHOOLODVOVHaoISHOSISWYNOLOSNW3ASa0FH\' 
SQOWVLSYLISSS@IWNHVYNOSVSOVOSYSdIWVILIWVIGSS 
IHNLSONSATIVIDNISGOUdIILVYOSWNOGOWSAVILINVaOVWNH 
INDAGHNLNILINAISNODLNIASSINLOdAHAIdXSWIL 
YWITNDNISINOINVYNIGNONSIDISSAOWNYOLNLILSNIG 
HYNHYSHIONIMISWVILNINISSILVLIDITSS3IVOIIWWNd 


WNIODNLSHSdNISSNSEINOLIAFHININONdISNAAHWVILNVG - 


TINJWIHYLIGINOLNVIDITSAVYNHVSNAIMONISIH3SdNS 
YNSILVLINOINISNOINAYVIdVOSVNOSILVYLSJdNIADSVS 
JSLISNONWNISNGOLNABVHQSNLIONIKAIVIDISIO 
BSIIVLYINWNHONNYOINVIDGOOWNHSAYMMSANIGNIId¥H 
SSNNLNVYLNIYNLNVLOVHLWINOILYSHANNOD 
JHUSNSEIIVNANNILIMSSNAISNONOWNILISSOd 
HOLDAdISWNLYOOSZOVWINSESINO IJnnHannr 


“CF 
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TRANSLATION." 


The national honor and the dignity and majesty of Rome demand 
that the fortune of our State—to which, next to the immortal gods, 
we may, in memory of the wars which we have successfully waged, 
return thanks for the tranquil and profoundly quiet condition of the 
world—be also faithfully administered and duly endowed with the 
blessings of that peace for which we have laboriously striven ; to the 
end that we, who under the gracious favor of the gods have repressed 
the furious depredations, in the past, of barbarous tribes by the de- 
struction of those nations themselves, may hedge about this peace, 
éstablished forever, with the defences which justice demands. For, if 
those practices by which raging avarice, that knows no bounds, is 
inflamed, an avarice which, without regard for the human race, not 
yearly or monthly or daily only, but almost hourly and even momently, 
hastens towards its own development and increase, were checked by 
any spirit of self-restraint ; or if the common weal could with patience 
endure this reckless madness, by which, under its unhappy star, it is 
from day to day outrageously wounded; peradventure thére would 
seem to be room left for shutting our eyes and holding our peace, since 
the common patience of men's minds would ameliorate this detestable 
enormity and pitiable condition. 

But, since it is the sole desire of untamed fury to feel no love for 
the ties of our common humanity ; and since among the wicked and 
lawless it is held to be a religious duty, as it were, of avarice which 
grows and swells with fierce heats, in harrying the fortunes of all, to 
desist of necessity rather than voluntarily ; and since they whom ex- 
treme poverty has driven to a sense of their most wretched condition 
cannot longer keep their eyes shut; it suits us, who are the watchful 
parents of the whole human race, that justice step in as an arbiter in 
the case, in order that the long hoped for result, which humanity could 
not achieve by itself, may be conferred on the common disposition of 
all by the remedies which our forethought suggests. 

And of this matter, it is trne,as the common knowledge of all 
recognizes and indisputable facts themselves proclaim, the considera- 

| The style of this preamble is in the last degree verbose and obscure; a peine 
intelligible dana certains passages, as Waddington says, There are some clauses which 

ve do not pretend to understand. We have had the benefit, in our translation, of 
several suggestions from Professor J. B. Greenough, who is, however, in no way re 
sponsible for our work. 
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tion is almost too late, since we form plans or delay discovered reme- 
dies in the hope that, as was to be expected from natural justice, 
humanity, detected in most odious crimes, might work out its own 
reformation ; for we thought it far better that the censure of intoler- 
able robbery should be removed from the court of public opinion by 
the feeling and decision of those men themselves, who rush daily from 
bad to worse, and in a sort of blindness of mind tend towards crimes 
against society, and whom, enemies alike to individuals and to the 
community, guilty of most atrocious inhumanity, their gross criminal- 
ity had exposed to punishment. 

Therefore we proceed promptly to apply the remedies long demanded 
by the necessity of the case, and that too, feeling no concern about 
complaints, lest our corrective interference, as coming unseasonably or 
unnecessarily, may be considered cheaper or less valuable even in the 
eyes of the wicked, who, seeing in our silence of s0 many years a lesson 
in self-restraint, nevertheless refused to follow it. 

For who has so dull a breast, or is so alien to the feeling of human- 
ity, that he can be ignorant, say rather that he has not seen with his 
own eyes, that in commodities which are bought and sold in markets 
or handled in the daily trade of cities, extravagance in prices has gone 
30 far that the unbridled Inst of plunder could be moderated neither 
by abundant supplies nor fruitful seasons? so that there is clearly no 
doubt that men of this sort, whom these occupations have engaged, 
are always mentally calculating and even anticipating from the mo- 
tions of the stars the very winds and seasons, and hy reason of their 
wickedness cannot bear that the fruitful fields be watered by the rains 
of heaven, so as to give hope of future crops, since they consider it a 
personal loss for abundance to come to the world by the favorable 
moods of the sky itself. And to the avarice of those who are always 
eager to turn to their own profit even the blessings of God, and to 
cheek the tide of general prosperity, and again in an unproductive 
year to haggle about the sowing of the seed and the business of retail 
dealers ; who, individually possessed of immense fortunes which might 
have enriched whole peoples to their heart's content, seek private gain 
and are bent upon ruinous percentages ;—to their avarice, regard for 
common humanity persuades us, people of our provinces, to set a limit, 

But now, further, we must set forth the reasons themselves, whose 
urgency has at last compelled us to discard our too long protracted 
patience, in order that—although an avarice which runs riot through 
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the whole world can with difficulty be laid by a specific proof, or 
rather fact—nevertheless, the nature of our remedy may be known to 
be more just, when most lawless men are compelled to recognize, under 
a certain name and description, the unbridled desires of their minds. 

Who therefore can be ignorant that an audacity that plots against 
the of society presents itself with a spirit of speculation, wherever 
the general welfare requires our armies to be directed, not only in vil- 
lages and towns, but on every march? that it forees ap the prices, of 
commodities not four-fold or eight-fold, but to such a degree that hn- 
man language cannot find words to express the valuation and the 
transaction? finally, that sometimes by the outlay upon a single thing 
the soldiery are robbed of their largesses and the pay which they re- 
eeive ? and that the entire contributions of the whole world for main- 
taining armies accrue to the detestable gains of plunderers, so that our 
soldiers seem to yield the entire fruit of their military career, and the 
labors of their entire term of service to these universal speculators, in 
order that the plunderers of the commonwealth may from day to day 
seize all that they resolve to have? 

Being justly and duly moved by all these considerations above in- 
cluded, since already humanity itself seemed to pray for release, we 
resolved, not that the prices of commodities should be fixed—for it is 
not thought just that this be done, since sometimes very many provinces 
exult in the good fortune of the low prices they desire, and as it were 
in a sort of privileged state of abundance—but that a maximum should 
be fixed ; in order that, when any stress of high prices made its ap- 
pearance—which omen we prayed the gods might avert—[avarice might 
be checked, efe. | 

COMMENT, 

6. The substitution of debitix for the DIBITUM of the stone is vio- 
lent, but seems almost certain. The 5 before saepiamus in § is given 
by both Waddington and Mommsen. According to Bankes’s fac- 
simile of S, for whose accuracy Waddington vouches, the neighboring 
lines of that text have, in the space corresponding to that between 
qui- and sacpiamus, from 23 to 28 letters; in —ctem debitis iustitiae 
munimentis there are 30 letters. 

14. existimatur: § has ---matur. A has, according to Waddington, 
--stimatur; according to Mommsen, ---estimatur, 

17-18. inlervenire : wanting in 5. A has, according to Wadding- 
ton, INTO---; according to Mommsen, INTO ---. 
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34. inbribus arva: wanting in S. A has been read by all editors 
---ros arra. ROS is, on that stone, an easy blunder of the lapidary 
for BUS, Or possibly the letters have been misread. 

a7. tnatiforum: substituted from § for, the nonsensical INSTITU- 
TORUM of the stone. 

37-38. adfatim: S has ad---, A has adfariam,. Mommeen re- 
stored adfatim in COL, 1". 

47. extorquere: § has, according to Waddington, ---were ; accord- 
ing to Mommsen, ---atuere. Wanting in A. 

estimationis: wanting in 8. A has, according to Waddington, 
---jonia; according to Mommsen, --- moni. 

49-50. messem: suggested by Professor J. E. B. Mayor. We had 
thought of assem, which is not so good. 

52. eum: Shasutecum, The wi is not wanted. 

The orthography of the foregoing inscription differs. considerably 
from the classical standard, and it should be noted that the three 
copies of this preamble now known present numerous variations in 
the spelling of individual words. Following is a list of the non- 
classical spellings in the legible portions of our stone, the frequency 
of which in the inseriptions of this period justifies their retention in 
our minuscule text : 

e for ae: estimationis (47). ae for @: extraema (16). ae for @: 
finae (7), sortae (10), adqnae (15), depraehensa (21), quae (33), orbae 
(41), praetia (46), felicitatue (54). 

A wrongly added: huniversis (24), hunius (48). A omitted : debac- 
eandi (10). 

6 for v: abaritiae (13), intempestibo (26), abaritiae, probinciales 
(39), quambis (41), donatibo (48), probinciae (54). co for 6; lavores 
(50). We have ventured to write uvertatibus (31) and sectorivns (50), 
thinking that the omission of a letter adjacent to w was thus most 
easily explained. 

qu for es quonivere (15). 

np for mp: inprobos (14), fenpestates (33), semper (35), conpre- 
hensa (52). wh for m4: inbribus (34). mm for mm: inmodestos 
(14), inmo (29). md for nd: tamdem (40). ms for ns: obtumsi 
(28). » inserted: consenctentur (38). 

d tor ¢: adquae (15). 

The substitution of i for e: dibitum (6), dilictis (21), medillae 
(26), fenpestatis (33), insti (52); of ¢ for i: reticende (11), singules 
(24); the improper addition and omission of final m: conscientiam 
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(19), conversationem (30), collatione (49); and the omission of m mn 
desiderant (4) and festinant (?9), can be extensively paralleled and 
need not be set down as mere lapidary’s blunders; but we have not 
ventured to retain these spejlings in the minuscule feck So also some 
of the many cases of u for o and o for w have a considerable justifi- 
cation in contemporary usage ; but, as the forms of wv and o rendered 
them liable to confusion and, as several unquestionable instances of 
confusion occur on our stone, we have thought it best to restore in 
all cases the standard spelling. iusticiae (6) may afford an early in- 
stance of ei for fi, but is most safely regarded as a blunder, On all 
these points see Seelmann, Die Aussprache dea Latetn. 

The following blunders are easily explained: wu for o: nus (4), in- 
probus, inmexlestus (14), exercitus (32), emeritus (50), nustra (18), 
nustrae (26), nustram (27), nustri (59), cunvenit (16), cunferatur (15), 
cummunibus, (22), surtae (10), donatibu (48). o for ws dio (25), 
nondinari (37), caosas (40) ot (41), mentiorn (43), putator (53). 

& for f: sundatam (6), 

e fort: iusticiae (6), coto (41), cenpestatel (33), scatwi (39). teon- 
feratur (18) is due to the stone-cutter’s mistaking ¢ for ¢ and then dis- 
covering his mistake before beginning the next letter. 

_ ¢ foro: religie (14). ¢ for g: acnoseere (44), o for ez emeritos 
(50). « fore: eontinentiae (9). g for e; ligentiam (10). 

a for 6; pualicum (23), oatumsi (28), punlicae (36). a for 4: in- 
dribus (34), adaritiae (39), i ford: detestaniam (11). In debaccanidi 
(10), idirigi (45) and idepraedatores (51), ¢ was probably mistaken for 
i and the mistake at onee discovered ; of. toonferatur (18), 

Letter doubled: aevaritia (7). Double letter reduced to single : 
tranquil arbi statu (8), offieis (37), and perhaps uertatibus (31) and 
sectoriua (51). 

Other omissions: pen (8), glicentis (13), tt (27) for tot, fluentiam 
(36) for affuentiom, eatimonia (47) for estimations, 

Letters transposed : ahbere (13), superflow (26). 

The following blunders are more flagrant : 

gentrum (5) tor gentium, dibitum (6) for debitis, ardat (7) for ardet, 
qui (7) for quae or qua, promisionis (18) for provisionia, epe (20) for 
ape, ferendare (22) tor ferendae, ewperillow (26) for superfluo, institute- 
rum (37) for matiforum, seafit (39) for afatni, NN (40) for MN, intep- 

legatur (42) for intellegatur, mentiorn (43) for mentium, acnoade Re! 


ee lc cwonsuuerrm ee 
a Pp, OF vice tered. 
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(44) for agnoseere, inferdam (48) for interdum, detesdandia (49) for 
detestandis, censwamus (55) for censuimus, Add the meaningless char- 
acters, some of which are not even letters, in lines 41 and 42, in place 
of difficile sit and revelari, and the meaningless leaf in line 32. 

Some of these monstrosities look as if the stone-cutter knew little 
or no Latin. 

Tt deserves notice that the fragments of this edict previously found 
in Greece, viz., at Gythion, Geronthrai, Megara, Karystos, Thebes, 
Lebadeia, Thespiai and Elateia,* are all in Greek. 


American School of Classical Stucties J. C. Ro.re, 
at Athens. F. B. TARBELL, 


ll. REPORT ON EXCAVATIONS AT PLATAIA IN 1889. 


In December 1888, the Greek Government granted to the Ameri- 
can School a concession to carry on excavations in Boiotia, at Plataia, 
Anthedon and Thishe. Work was to begin in the latter half of Feb- 
ruary 1889. Accordingly, Professor Tarbell, Mr, Buck and Dr. Rolfe 
examined the sites, and decided to begin work at Anthedon and to pro- 
ceed next to Thishe. 

On March 29, [ set out with Professor Tarbell for Thebes and This- 
be, at which latter place Dr. Rolfe was at that time digging. From 
Thebes I visited the site of ancient Plataia and decided upon begin- 
ning trial excavations atonce. The drawback of Plataia as a field for 
excavation is the great extent of the ground and the confusing number 
of vestiges of ancientremains. But, though this adds to the uncertainty 
of making definite finds, it also increases the probability of discovering 
gome objects of interest. Moreover, I felt that our efforts could in no 
event be wasted ; as, even if no objects of artistic or epigraphic import- 
ance should be discovered, a careful study of the site would be a great 
addition to topography, as it soon became evident that all previous 
work in this direction had been insufficient. With this in reserve, I 
have set as my highest aim the discovery of the ancient temple of 
Hera or of some other edifice of similar importance, such as the tem- 
ple of Athena Areia, or the temple of Demeter. Meanwhile, through 
the exertions of Mr. Wesley Harper, Dr. Lamborn and Mr. H. G. 


"See CLL, 11%, pp. $12-23; Ephemeris Epigrophicn, rv, p. 180, and v, pp. 87-01; 
Bull. de Corr. Hellén., rx (1385), pp. 222-39. 
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Marquand, a sufficient sum had been collected to warrant the under- 
taking of this work. 

On March 31, I joined Professor Tarbell and Dr. Rolfe at Thisbe, 
and the next day we proceeded to Plataia and began work on April 
2 with 63 men. Our plan was to dig at numerous points in the hope 
of finding some index for concentrated work in the future. There are, 
on the upper and lower portions of this extensive site, nine Byzantine 
churches. As, in the building of such churches, fragments of earlier 
structures and monuments were generally used, we decided to dig in 
and about these ruins. We therefore divided the workmen into three 
parties. Professor Tarbell and Dr. Rolfe will give their notes in 
their own words, The objects found were chiefly inscriptions, which 
will be published separately by these two gentlemen, 

April 2. I began by clearing away the débris from the ruined 
church just below the lower city on the north side facing Thebes, by 
digging a trench between two rocky projections on the hill near the 
church, which, it appeared to me, might have oceupied the site of a 
gate, In digging here, as indeed, in all of the churches, care waa 
taken not to needlessly destroy traces of Byzantine work—a practice 
which future explorers ought rigorously to maintain, One fragmen- 
tary inscription was found among the débris of this church ; but no 
trace of further antique work ; nor was there any trace of a gate at 
this spot. Work at the first church was continued, and then a church 
within the city-walls on the north side, nearest the northern limit, 
was examined. In the latter was found a fragmentary inscription 
of a few letters on dark stone ; and trenches dug about this church 
showed extensive Byzantine walls. 

April 6. We began to clear a church about the centre of the lower 
city toward the east, where inscriptions (already known) on drums of 
columns were above ground: no results. Work was interrupted by 
rain. An hour in the evening was utilized in clearing away rubbish 
from a small church by the well on the road leading to the village 
on the west of the city-wall, A small sepulchral relief’ of Graeco- 
Roman period was found here, but no further work of art. 

April 4. We continued digging to a considerable depth in the cen- 
tral church, and cleared some Byzantine walls around it, In the after- 
noon, took all the workmen to top of lower city to work in and about 
the church where Professor Tarbell had previously dug. I was sub- 
sequently joined by Dr. Rolfe, On the following day, we cleared 
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away and dug down to the pavement, occasionally below it, in 
this chureh. The ground-plan here published (Fig. 42) has been 
kindly drawn by Mr. Schultz of the British School at Athens. The 
only additions I have to make to his plan of this interesting three- 
apeed church is a stairease, which could be distinctly made out dur- 
ing the digging, leading down to the southeast corner of the southern 
apse. The egg-and-dart pattern on the geisa used ss door-posts 
on the west and south sides is of good workmanship and belonged 
to an earlier classic bmilding, probably the same as the one from 
which came a fine marble moulding immured in the well on the 
road. The marble architrave-blocks are also of good workman- 





= 


ae captures ae 
Fic. 42—FPiaima. (frownd-plan af Bysantine church. 


ship. There had probably been an extensive classic building near this 
site. But I am inclined to believe that the church in its present con- 
dition was built in Frankish times, as a fine piece of Byzantine marble 
screen-work was immured in the southwest corner of the wall. The 
inscriptions here found will be published subsequently, The inserip- 
tion recording the heroization of Moscheina was found in an upright 
position in the west wall; while the fragment of the Edict of Diocle- 
tian was part of the pavement running under the southern wall at the 
beginning of the middle apse. 

The funds remaining in hand will enable us to continue our exca- 
vations next season for some time. CHARLES W ALDSTEIN. 
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April 2, [ began work, with eighteen men, at a ruined Byzantine 
ehurch to the s. &. of the city, outside the walls. Trenches were dug 
both within and without, but nothing of importance was found. On 
the same day, I made a beginning of clearing the spnearde nea oA 
churches in the lower (northern) division of the ancient city, but 
without results. 

April 3. After working an hour on the last-named church, I moved 
to another, just outside the upper division of the city on the east side, 
said to be named “Aquos Anpytpios. Some late inseriptions were 
found here, F. B. Tarpent. 


April 2. I began work, with twenty-one men, in a ruined Byzan- 
tine church, situated on a low elevation east of the city-walls as usually 
defined, but within the long eastern wall extending from the northern 
slope of Kithairon. The name of the church was given me as ” Arcos 
Nixodas. In the interior of the church, were found two inscribed © 
tombstones and some fragments of inscriptions. In the apse of the 
church, digging was carried] as far aa the pavement, which was 
examined. At the sides, where the pavement was gone, a depth of 3m. 
was reached,and some graves, with homan bones, were found. Trenches 
were also dug up to and around the church on the northern, southern, 
and western sides, 

April 5. Work was continued at the same church until noon, when it 
was suspended on account of rain. In the front of the church, at a 
depth of 2 m., were found two fragments of reliefs of poor Roman 
workmanship also a fragment of a marble plinth with the toes of 
one foot, fairly well executed, 

April 4. Work proceeded during the morning at a church west of 
the city-walls, close to the spring, which had been cleared of débris the 
day before. Trenches were dug around the church and the interior 
was cleared ont, but we were unable to go very deep on account of 
the water, which was reached at the depth of half'a meter. Nothing was 
found in this church. At noon, I took my men to the southern part of 
the town, where trenches were cut until (at 4 p.m.) I joined forces 
with Dr. Waldstem. 

J.C. Rone. 
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|. INSCRIPTIONS FROM ANTHEDON. 


Some of the following inscriptions were brought to light in the 
course of the excavations carried on at Anthedon in March 1889 by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. A few others 
were found above ground by Mr. Rolfe and Mr. Buck among the 
graves of the neighborhood, A good number of others had been un- 
earthed by peasants in their illicit digging for graves, and had been 
taken to their houses in the neighboring village of Loukisi. These 
last were collected by Mr. Koromantzos, the government overseer of 
the excavations, and were deposited in the church-lot at Loukisi, The 
others, unless the contrary be specified below, were taken to the same 
place. 

Except in the case of No, V and of two or three trifling details else- 
where, Mr. Buck has the sole credit and responsibility for the text of 
these inscriptions, so far as contained on the stones, as well as for the 
measurements, The notes on dialect are also exclusively his. 

By a “new name,” below, we mean a name not to be found in the 
dictionary of Pape-Benseler or in the indexes to Collitz’ Sammbhing 
der griech, Dialekt-Inachriften, Bd. t and 1, the Corpus Inseriptionum 
Graeccarum, the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum J, TIT, the Inseriptiones 
Graecae Antiquiasimae, the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 1877- 
1886, and the Mittheidengen des deutachen archiologiachen [netituts zu 
Athen, Bd. 1x. 

LIST OF RECRUITS. 


F.—Gable-top stele of poros, broken off at the right and below, the 
first two lines only of the inscription being complete. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.415 m.; width, 0.355 m.; height of letters, 0.13 m. 


KTEIZIAOAPXONTOSBOINTOIS = Kremriao apyortos Borwros, 
EP IAEP OAl PIQNO= emi S¢ wroks| og Hery ?|piawos, 
PFEATOPOPHArE 7AYAN wexTodipy dre y |payrar[ Go 
APHSTION ‘Admerticnr -=—-- 
POAIKAEIZA TlokceXeig A -— — — 
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TYXQN= Tiyer = —-—— 

Ka Sle K[adilela[s -— - - 
APIZTIQ ‘Apeertico[ —-=-- 

A <T "A (or “A) - ee —— = = 
APIZ= ‘Apio[r — — ee 
API= ‘Apio[r — — Say: 


Translation.— When Ktesias was archon of the Boiotian League 
and Aischrion (?) archon of the city, (the following) enrolled them- 
selves as peltophori: Hephaistion [son of —], ete. 

Comment,—T his inscription belongs to the large class of lists of re- 
ertuits which have been found in cities of the Boiotian League—Le- 
badeia, Orchomenos, Hyettos, Thespiai, Chorsia, Kopai, Akraiphia, 
Mogara and Aigosthena. The archon Ktesias is mentioned in two 
other inscriptions, one of Orchomenos,' the other of Hyettos :* and 
his date has been approximately determined as falling at the end of 
the third or beginning of the second century B. c2 

The various lists of recruits to which reference has been made ex- 
hibit marked local differences in phraseology, nearly every city hav- 
ing a stereotyped form of its own. It will therefore be well to 
examine our inscription in this respect, as being the only representative 
of Anthedon in this class of documents, and to observe in what par- 
ticulars it differs from the others. We first note that, while the names 
of the archon of the Boiotian League and the arehon of Anthedon are 
given, there is no mention of the three polemarchs or of the secretary, 
The practice in the matter of citing officials may be seen from the 
following table.* 

Archon of League, Local Archon 


Potemarch, Secretary. 


Orchomenos x x x » 
Hyettos x ™ » x 
Kopai =— ¥ * x 
Akraiphia = m x bad 
Megara x“ x * = 
Lebadeia x * — = 
Anthedon “ as ial = 
Thespiai = sas — at 
Aigosthena (in two instances) = = — i 
*See Couiirz, under 482. * & denotes mention, — denotes omission, of the name. 
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In the lists of Aigosthena, as well as of Chorsia, there are two forms. 
Of those from Aigosthena, two have the form last given in the table, 
while eight have that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. Of the 
two lists from Chorsia, one has the form given under Thespiai, the 
other, that given under Lebadeia and Anthedon. We must not as- 
aume the non-existence of officials in cases where their names are 
omitted. The constitutions of the various members of the league were 
probably the same.° 

The order of words in éwi 6€ woAcoz is not the usual one. We 
find, rather, ésri woAcog 6e in all the previously known Boiotian lists in 
which the phrase occurs, with one exception," while in the lists of Aigos- 
thena the order is the same as in ourown. The phrase wreArodopy 
amreypayrarGo is, in this form, unique, though dareypayrarGo ev wed- 
rodopas is exceedingly common. The various corresponding phrases in 
the lists of the other cities have been collected and tabulated by Foucart.’ 

As regards the dialect, we note that while we have the earlier and 
invariable orthographic peculiarities of Boiotian vocalism, such as 
e:=7 and y=as, the etymologic spelling is preserved in those cases 
where the Boiotian spelling is either of comparatively late introduc 
tion or was never absolutely fixed. Thus, we have Boiwrois, not 
Bowwris, and Tiryev, not Tovyow, In the other two inscriptions of 
the archonship of Ktesias, v is written for o:, but in the Nikareta in- 
seription (Connrrz, 488), which belongs approximately to the same 
period, the proportion between o:=oe and v=o is nearly even. In 
the third line the squeeze does not show whether the penultimate letter 
is @orr. The regular form of the endings —PTi, —lTat, Pro, —pTee 1s 
in Bolotian —ré:, vy, etc., but forms with 7 are found occasionally. 
Thus, among thirty-two occurrences of the word aveypavrarro in the 
lists of recruits, twenty-six have —rfo, but six have —pro. 

[loAcwAcig 15 a new name. 

DEDICATIONS. 

IL—Fragment of a base with cornice, broken at the bottom and 

back. Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.29 m.; height of letters, 0.014 m. 


MATPQ AIQNIOY210 Marpm[y] Atarrodcrols 
EIPAIA APTEMIA! ~~ Eipaidfa] ‘Aprépsds 
EIGIOYIH Eva Jec@eavin 
*(y. Foucart, in Le Bas, Voyage archéol., 11, 34s. 'Couurrz, 736, 
T Aull, Corr. Heilén., rv (1880), p. 87. 
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Translation Matron son of Dionysios (dedicates this statue of) 
Hersis to Artemis Eileithuia. 

Comment—This inseription may be more closely dated on dialectic 
than on palseographic grounds. For, as one approximate limit, we 
have the middle of the third century 8. ¢., when occurs the earliest 
example of the spelling 1ov=ov=Attic v, and, as the other limit, the 
end of the same century, when the patronymic adjectives disappeared. 
Aeor—— is the usual Boiotian spelling, though Acoy—— is occasionally 
met with." ‘The form “Apréw:é:, repeated as it ia in the next inserip- 
tion, is worthy of note. In all other Boiotian inscriptions the form is 
"Apray—,” and the occurrence of "Apréjeds in these two inscriptions of 
Anthedon, so thoroughly Boiotian in their orthography, seems to in- 
dicate one of those interesting local divergences which are not uncom- 
mon within the dialect. The related names, “Aprépers, “Aprépew, 
‘Apremeria, occur, however, elsewhere in Boiotia., 

The worship of Artemis Eileithuia is shown by inscriptions to 
have existed at ‘Tanagra, Orchomenos, Chaironeia, and Thishe. In- 
cluding Anthedon, then, we know of five seata of worship of this 
divinity in Boiotia, and yet not one of them is mentioned by Pausan- 
ias.” Kileithuia appears in a great variety of spellings, as may be 
seen trom the following: at Tanagra and Orchomenos, EiAer@via ; at 
Chaironeia, Eitke:@ia and Etuéia ; at Thishe, EixecPeia ; at Anthe- 
don, Fite @ouia" and Eixefiovia, According to the general principles 
of Boiotian vocalism, we should have expected "lAc@ovla or TAc@tovia, 
but we see, from the preceding forms, that the etymologic spelling was 
retained, always in the first syllable, with one exception in the sec- 
ond, and in one case also in the third. In the Anthedonian forms, 
the third syllable is written phonetically, showing the regular preser- 
vation of the old u-sound, together with that affection of it which is 
denoted by sv. From the fact that the inseription in which 
Eive:@ovia occurs is later than that with Eikte:@ovia, we must not 
conclude that in the first instance the old pronunciation was preserved 
without the affection. It is impossible to believe, with Larfeld,” 


° Cy. Meweren, Die griechischen Dialebie, 1, p. 250. 

*Guertav MEYER's statement (Gr, Grommati), p. 64), that “Aprawir is allie. 
meindorisch, is incorrect. “Apreais is the only form in Kretan, and examples of it 
can be found in nearly every one of the Doric dialects, 

(7, ROUMANCUDES, "Ajraor, Iv, p. 294. "See inscription No. IIT. 

"' Sywloge Jnscriptionum Bovoticarum, p. xxv. 
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that, in cases where both spellings occur in the same inscription, the 
inconstancy of spelling is caused by inconstancy of pronunciation. 
The affection of the pronunciation which came about in the third 
century was constant. Its representation, on the other hand, was 
often neglected -by the stone-cutters. In regard to the form Ef\efeia 
from Thisbe, M. Foucart, who published the inseription in which it 
occurs,” has made a mistake to which attention ought to be called. 
Speaking of Eixe:@ey, he says: M. Larfeld a fail remarquer que, dans 
les textes de Chéronée et de Lebadée, ex est souvent employé a la place de 
v. La dédieace de Thishé fait connattre la méme allération dang une 
trowidme ville, The change referred to by Larfeld (op, cit,, p, xviii) 
is between e: and v representing oz, and to bring into connection with 
this a change from an original » to e: is entirely misleading. It is an 
impossibility for original v to become ex in Boiotian, the very dialect 
which shows the greatest tenacity in preserving the old open sound. 
We have nothing to do with a phonetic change from one to the other, 
The two forms are distinct and dependent ona play between strong and 
weak suffix-forms. The relation of EiXerfela to Ei\erOuia is the same 
as that of yeyoreia to yeyorvia (suffix —Feo-:a to ve-sa)." In the form 
EiAer@ia from Chaironeia, the ec has become «, as regularly in Boiotian, 

ITT,—Six fragments of bluish stone, fitting together, Total length, 
1.015 m.; height, 0.20 m.; height of letters, 0.02-0.025 m. 





IN-IZAC SIMAXAQTASZOOYINTEPASKAPAIAAKH 
MEAANGOIAAAPT EMIAIEIAEIOOYIH 


av AP v[e lis Aol v]otpaye tas Poul ya]répas Kapaida wh 
Meal a|v@iSa "Apréwidt Etker@ovin. 


Translation,— - - nes, son of Liysimachos, (dedicates) to Artemis 
Eileithuia (these statues of) his daughters, Karais and Melanthis. 

Comment,—The name Kapais has been hitherto met with, so far as 
we know, only at Chaironeia (Bull. Corr. Hellén., vim, p.55); MeXaréis, 
as a woman's name, only at Tanagra (CoLLiTz,987). One ofthe breaks 
in the stone runs through the fourth letter of "Apréusd:, but the re- 
maining marks can belong only to an E, not by any possibility to an 
A. The inscription shows the customary Boiotian orthography, ex- 

13 Bull, Corr, Hellén,, 1884, p. 415, 


“Merer, Gr. Grammatik(®), p. 308; Bavomany, Gr. Grammatit in foan Miller's 
Handbueh, 3 73. 
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cept in the name of the divinity, which has already been commented 
on. ‘The letters are of the Roman period. 

1V.—Block of blue limestone, broken at the back. Height, 025m. ; 
width, 0.81 m. ; greatest thickness, 0.67 m, ; height of letters, 0.020 m, 


OIOTITQNTONTTATEIAKHAAMOKAEI 
ATONANAPAEYPOY@AONTA 
OlOTITONOZSTYSO0IY= 


@ioyirey tov waté|pla xy Aauoxdeila Tov dvépa 
Evpovddorra | Gioyirovosg tis Fits. 


Transtation.—Theogeiton and Demokleia (dedicate) to the gods 
(this statue of) their father and hushand Euryphaon, son of The 
geiton. 

Comment——lIn the first line the sixteenth letter, which is perfectly 
distinct, ia shaped like an | with an excessively broad top. 


LIST OF MAGISTRATES. 


V.—Gable-top marble stele, unearthed in the excavations and taken 
to the museum of Thebes. Height, 1.11 m.; width, 0.515-0.545 m, ; 
letters irregular and of various height=, Edited from an imperfect 
aquecze. 

ATAGHTY 
KH 


APXONT@NCTE*AN 
ANATPA®H AEYTEPA 


TITEPTYAAOC AYPZ@CIAOC 
AE @NAC AY 
AE ONTAC AYPTTAPAMONOC 
MECICTI@N AYPEP®@TANOC 
Z@TWYPOC AG ONTAC 


EYOPAC TPOCAOKIAOC 
AAPKOC zeye 
Z@CIANOC AA 1A0 


$A TTPEIMOC BAAAO 
ETAPPAC 8) 
ZWCIAOC 
BEOAOCIOC 
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FIKAEOTATPOC 


ATTIKOC 

ETTIK TAG & 

Z@MCIMOC 

¢ATTPEIMOC > 
APAOAIOC 
PATYXIKOC . 
ZQ@CIAAC au 
rioy hea 
KAAAINEIKOC 
ZMCIMAC 
rFIOYAIOCEPAHC 
AYPHAIOCZ@@ac 
AAYPHAICYPEINOC 
PAE V@PAC 
AIOTENHC 
ICEIA® | FAL EL LT 
Cag AYPEYINETOC 
HPAKAGIAHC MALT 
AOVKIOC ricTI@N 
LETT A KAHC 
FALL TGs AYPZ@CIAOC 
ALLL 
MULL 
rAIOC 
Z@CIMNOC 
‘Arya tu - 
ALM 

‘Apyovrew oreday ene 

avaypad?) devrépa. 

Te(Bépios) TéprurXos Adp(1jAsos) Zactpos 
Acwray Adb[p](wAsos) - - - 
Acovrags Ata(nAsos) Lapapoves 
Meyurtiov Avp(y)A00s) "Epal rs jeavos 
Awmrupoy Acovray 
Evdpa TlpooSdnipos 
Mapxos Zevé(?) - - - 


Zebertpos Md[E}.no[s 
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PA(dowos) [Tpeipos @arr0o[¢ 

"Exradhpas 
Lworipos 

[(deo¢) T(odAcog) KXeorartpos 
"Attias 
"Eorexrag 

PrA(douios) Tpetpos 

"Appodtos 
PA( dovios) Tuytnas 
Arter t phy 
P(aiog) ToufAsog - - 
KadXivercos 
AtoeT LLag 
['(duog) "lovAsog “Kopijg 
AupyAsog Zeal o |ag 
M(aGpxo¢g) Avpr Au og] Supeivas 
DA( dovi0g) Ethpas 


Atoryévns 

fete eh —--=+- 

len -- - Atp(3A005) Ev[a]iverog (?) 
‘Hpaedelbgg a 

Aouxos Melyartew 

=+----- ‘A - - -«Khijs 

-—---- Avp(nAcos) Zmertpog 
Datos 

Lori wos 


Translation— With the blessing of Fortune. Second register of 
crown-wearing (or crowned) archons: Ti, Tertullus, efe, 

Comment,—The names down to PA. Tpeios or thereabouts look 
as if they might have been engraved at one time, The rest, in letters 
of various sizes and in some cases sprawling carelessly, would seem 
to have been added at intervals, Why the series should have been 
brought to an end by the leaf in the second column and then resumed 
below is a mystery. The numerous Aureliuses in the latter part of 
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the list enable us to assign the document to the latter part of the sec- 
ond and the beginning of the third century A. p. 

Tn restoring line 3, we have been unable to choose between the pos- 
sible alternatives, creparndoper and aredharatévtaw. Eteharnhipos 
was the title of an eponymous magistrate in several cities of Asia 
Minor and elsewhere.” The combination dpyov oredarndapos, 
though unexampled, is likely enough. If cre@areGirrew be read, 
the list would be one of archons who had received the honor of a 
crown, 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE EPICHORIC ALPHABET. 

Vi— Poros slab, Height, 0.45 m.; width, 0.40 m,; height of 
letters, 0.04—0,06 m. 

HIOriToO Choyire 


The chief interest of this inscription lies in the peculiar form of 
the theta, of which there is only one other example in the whole mass 
of early inscriptions. This is in a short dedication of Elis,'* where 
we find AMEBEKAP. The corresponding rounded form © is found 
three times in early Boiotian inscriptions,” once at Corinth," and once 
at Selinous,” while from Amorgos™ we have a similar form in which 
the cross-bar comes to an end in the centre of the circle (G), Hinrichs, 
in his table of the Greek alphabets." has given 8 as a Boiotian as well 
as an Elean variety, but this is now for the first time substantiated, 
as there is no such form in any previously published Boiotian inserip- 
tion. Both G and 6 appear again in Roman times as developments 
of @, but are distinguished from the similar archaic forms by the style 
of eutting, The letters of our inscription are large, bold, and deeply 
ent, A is the more usual form of gamma in Boiotian inscriptions in 


the epichoric alphabet, but, in the fine example of archaic epigraphy 


See the list of cities in Remacn, Mpigraphie Greeque, p, 349. 

“Rist, Jnseriptiones Graccar Antiquiasimar, 120; Ronenrs, An Inéroduction to 
tfreek Epigraphy, 290; Kincunmorr, Studien sur Geschichte des gr. Alphabets"), p. 163, 

“At Krickouki in the district of Platain (Lanrenn, 271; Row, 144; Ronerrs, 
2b), at Tanagra (Roni, 125; Ronerrs, 215b), and ina dedication by an Orcho- 
menian found at Delphi fRowicars, 21M). Koberts, apparently following Kirch- 
hoff, attributes the form of the thea in the third instance to an error of the copyist, 
though he gives the other two forms without remark, and in the Elean inseription 
calls especial attention to the simplified form of the theta. But, if once the form be 
well attested, there is no. necessity for attributing certain instances of it to error, 

Roe, 208, Raw, 614, «, 5, 

™ Museo Italiano, vol. 1, p. 225, *! Handbuch d. Hoss, Alier. vol. 1, p. 416, 
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found at Haliartes= we have [. At Orchomenos, Thebes, and Tan- 
rand A were used indiscriminately The omicrona, especially 
the second, are smaller than the other letters, but this is common in 
early inscriptions of nearly all parts of the Greek world. The change 
of ¢ before vowels to +, of which we have an example in our mn- 
seription, took place in Boiotia at a very early period, as we find « 
written in some of the oldest inscriptions, although there was no con- 
sistency even in the same locality.’ ‘The change of the original 
diphthong « to 4, which is represented in the third syllable of 
@ioyiro, was also accomplished in very early times. Thus, we have 
in the epichoric alphabet Kadduytron,™ Hictéwpisas,” Gecoyira,” 
‘AGavoyeris.” 

VIL—Poros slab, broken on the right and at the bottom. Height 
of fragment, 0.43 m. ; width, 0.44 m, ; height of letters, 0.06—0.09 m, 


ORRO oppo 


VU1I—Pores tombstone with beveled top. Height, 0.87 m. 
width, 0.37 m.; height of letters, 0.55 m. 


APOYV) + I+? ‘Aw@uAALe 


This name occurs in CG, 2201. The form of the fambda shows 
that the inscription belongs to a period preceding the introduction of 
the Ionic alphabet, but more than that one cannot say. The form of 
the sigma, which is a valuable criterion in Attic inscriptions, cannot 
serye as such in Boiotia, where the choice between the three-barred 
and four-barred forme is often dependent on individual Ape 

IX.—Rongh boundary-stone of conglomerate. Height, 0.28 m. 
length, 0.51 m.; thickness, 0,40 m.; height of letters, 0.125—0.13 m. 
On one end is HI, on the other OP. Sp(os) epa). The stone must 
have rested on its long side, the two ends with the letters being ex- 
posed, It is strange that the aspirate, which is expressed in i(epod), 


Rom, 149; Kosears, 224, 

“Compare EP RECO, Rowe, 133, with ABANOAITI*, Rowz, 197, Row- 
gers, 216f 

“Compare TIMA7IGEQO? ond SIOMPATTA at Tanagra, Réwn, 136 and 
139; of Mawrern, p, 243. 

®Couurrz, 461, but with eas ear, let, = ™ Conus, 579, 

© Conierz, 677. ™ Conurrz, 891, Riiun, 137 with @. 
. © Cp Krmcnnorr, Alphabet, p, 142. 
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should be omitted from épos, a word which in Attic shows such tenac- 
ity in keeping the aspirate-sign. 
X.—Rough poros slab, Height, 0.665 m.; width, 0.45 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05 m. 
PEPE < Dépes 


X1.—Tombstone of poros with a rude and one-sided gable sip 
The slab is broken at the bottom, Height, 0.27 m, ; width, 0.30 m. 
height of letters, 0.03-0.055 m. 

=rinGEIP Srivferp 


There is nothing in the form of the letters to show decisively that 
this inseription belongs to the period preceding the introduction of the 
Tonic alphabet, but the style of entting favors placing it in that period. 
The representation of 6 by e: is no objection to this, as we have un- 
doubted instances of this in inscriptions of the epichoric alphabet, such 
as Mépver, — - xparess, ‘Tjopewvorérers,”’ A |pewwoxdeiae.”. These cases 
show that the change 1 In pronunciation had taken place before the 
introduction of the Ionic alphabet, while the representation in writing 
was still fluctuating. 

XI1.—Pores slab in the museum at Thebes, said to have been 
found at Anthedon, Height, 0.96 m.; width, 0.57 m.; height of 
letters, 0.04 m, 

MARYA. Mapovag 


EPITAPHS AND FRAGMENTS IN THE IONIC ALPHABET. 

XT.—Tombstone of poros, broken at the bottom. Height, 
0.58 m.; width, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.05-0,06 m. 

BATTIz& Barris 

AIV.—Poros tombstone with gable top and rosettes; broken at 
the bottom. Total height, ().82 m. ; width, 0.36 m. ; height of letters, 
0.028 m. 

KANOGIS Kavéis 

A new name; cf. Kavfog, 

XV .— Poros tombstone, complete, but much weather-worn. Height, 
0.88 m.; width, 0.39 m. ; height of letters,0.035 m. There are traces 
of red color in the letters, 

EYNANOI2 Edvaréis 
* Ronn, 300; Konerts, 30. " Row, 145, 
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A new name. <A Eunanthus oceurs in Momms 
Regni Neapolitani, No. 7177. 
A.V I.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; width, 
0.31 m. ; height of letters, 0.03m. 
rOYPPI2 Hovppis 
’ This name is found also at Tanagra (Coutrrz, 1080). 
XVIL—Poros slab. Height, 0.388 m.; width, 0.39 m. ; height of 
letters, 0,045 m. 
FOYPPIXO2 llowppryos 
XVIU.—Slab of very coarse poros, Height, 0.38 m.; width, 
0.39 m.; height of letters, 0,03 (O)}-0.07 (Y). 
IQryPos Aarupos 
Zemrvpos oceurs in an inseription of Thespiai (Conirrz, 814), 
which shows a mixture of Boiotian and Attic dialects; Zwrvpiva 
occurs at Tanagra (Couirrz, 1106, 1107, 1108), The genuine and 
usual Boiotian forms are Awrovpos, Aanrotjpa, Zerroupiva, ete. 
XTX.—Poros slab. Height, 0.70 m.; width, 0.42 m.; height of 
letters, 0,045 m. 





en’s Jnacriptiones 


ZENND Eevrw 
There was no regular gemination of liquids in Boiotian as in 
Lesbian, but the doubling of any consonant in the abbreviated forms 
of proper names is frequent (ef. Fick, Die griechischen Personen- 
namen, lix ff.; M@risTer, 1, p. 266). 
X.X.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.72 m, ; width, 
0.48 m.; height of letters, 0.03-0.05 m. 
PIAAQ Ada 
This name oceurs also once at Tanagra (Conirrz, 1065). 
X X1.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.69 m. ; width, 
0.35 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m., 
AIAYMMEI Arduppes 
The short forms of proper names in —exg= Attic —y¢ are especially 
prone to drop the nominative sign 5 in Boiotian (ef, MEISTER, I, p. 
272; Brass, Rheinisches Museum, 1881, pp. 604 ff). 
XX1.—Tombstone of poros. Height, 0.54 m.; width, 0.30 m.; 
height of letters, 0.055 m, 
BIQN Bio 
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XXIII.—Poros slab. Height, 0.66 m.; width, 0.38 m.; height 
of letters, 0.04 m. 
ANTI®IAH “Apredihy 


The form is Attic. 
XAITV.—Poros slab, broken at bottom. Height, 0.52 m.; width, 
0.47 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


AYTOBQDAOQ? AtraBwros 
XXV.—Poros tombstone. Height, 0.70 m.; width, 0.52 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.025 m. 
ATOAAQNIAA ‘AcroAKawida 
NIKOBQAA NixoSwrals 
XXVI.—Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.29 m. ; width, 
0.29 m.; height of letters, 0.023 m. 
POAAQNIAAS "A }roAX.ewidas 


“XX VIUL.—Poros slab. Height, 0.70 m.; width, 0.44 m. ; height 
of lettera, 0.03-0.04 m. to. 


2IMQNIAAS Sipawidas 
AXVIU.—Fragment of poros tombstone. Height, 0.35 m. ; 
width, 0.49 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m, 
MNAZICFITA Mvracryita 


A new name, analogous in formation to @royira (CoLirrz, 1044), 
XXTX.—Poros tombstone, widest at the top. Height, 0.86 m. ; 
greatest width, 0.0375 m.; height of letters, 0,04 m. 


KAAAIFITON Kadduyiror 


XXX.—Rough pores slab. Height, 0.82 m.; width, 0.52 m.; 
height of letters, 0.045 m. 


KAAAIA= KadAias 


XXAT.—Rough poros block. Height, 0.35 m,; width, 0.53 m, 
height of letters, 0.055-0.08 m. 


EYPASIA Eibacia 


A new name, 
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XXXI1.—Rough porns block. Height,0.185 m. ; width,0.415m. ; 
height of letters, 0.06 m. 


KAPIZIA= Kadurias 


The stone-cutter has apparently attempted to strike off the exees- 
sively long right-hand stroke of the first alpha. The sigmas are 
decidedly sprawling. 

XX XIII.—Pores tombstone, broken at the bottom and top. 
Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.455 m,; height of letters, 0.035 m. 


NESTIAA ‘O? veotiéa 


If correctly supplied, a new name, patronymic from ‘Ovérras. 
XXXITV.—Long bar-tombstone of pore with cornice at top and 
rosettes at the ends. Length, 1.09 m.; height, 0.25 m; height of 
letters, 0.05 m. | 
APIZTONYMO2 ‘Apirrarumos 


Attic: the Boiotian form would be “Apiatawoupos. 
AXAV.—Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.37 m,; 
width, 0.255 m.+ height of letters, 0.015 m, 


APIZTQN ‘Apioraw 
KNOZIO£ Kveeriog 


Ariston son of Knosos, or Ariston of Kinosos (7). 
AXXAVI.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.73 m. ; 
width, 0.41 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 


—,PNEIAS II? Japveias 
A hew name. 
AAXVIT.—Poros tombstone. Height, 0.71 m. ; width, 0.35 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.025 m. 


APIZTOMENE|= “Apurropevers 


AAA VW ITT.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.45 m.; 
width, 0.45 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


SENQN M |éveav or 2 ]éveaw 


AXATX.—Fragment of poros. Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.40 m., ‘ 
height of letters, 0.03-0.035 m. 


MENESTPO™ Mevéorpor{ os 
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The Boiotian and Aiolic change of ato o in the group pa=r is 
seen in otpords and the proper names of which it forms a part, as 
A]woerpo[ tr jog (Cotiirz, 476), Tiydeotporos (Conrrz, 485), ete 
There are, however, many instances of —-arpatos, doubtless due to 
Attic influence, and among these is Meve[o]tparm (Cottarrz, 501), 
Mevéorporos is now met with for the first time. 

AL.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.77 m.; width, 
0.45 m.; height of letters, 0.035 m. 


POAY=ENA NoAwFera 
A.LI.—Poros tombstone with gable represented in relief. Height, 
0.64 m.; width, 0.43 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m. 


EYHSXPOS Eimo-ypos 


This name, which is new, is a peculiar compound, but ef. 
Ka@AXNarorypos. 

XLUO.—Marble tombstone, at the village spring of Loukisi. 
Height, 1.70 m.; width, 0.45 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


2QKPATEI= Swxparess 
reETA= Tléra¢ 


The name [éra¢ is not found elsewhere, but is probably a short 
form of TléraXos, which occurs in Thessalian (CoLtorz, 358) and on 
one of the lead plates of Styra (Becure., Inschriften dex Toniachen 
Dialekta, p. 33, No. 404). 

ALOT.—Marble tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.38 m.; 
width, 0.165 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m. 


ONAZIMOZ ‘Ovaoipos 
ONAZIMA ‘Overt pa 
ALIV .—Poros tombstone with gable top; broken below. Height, 
0.88 m.; width, 0.435 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
NOYMHNI= Noupenvis 
ONAZIMIAOY ‘Ovacipiéov 
Attic, except the second syllable of 'OvacipiSov. The name 
Novpnvis oceurs in CYA, m1, 2905. 
XLV.—Marble tombstone with guble wb broken below. Height, 
0.25 m.; width, 0.265 m.; height of letters, ! 


PAYZIAAAN 
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A new name. The simple accusative upon tombstones is rare. 
Examples in Keun, Zur Sylloge Inser. Boeot., p. 535 at bottom: Lz 
Bas, Voyage arch., 1, No.654; Mitth, Inst, Athen., x11 (1887), p. 357; 
Coniirz, 1053, 1074. This list makes no pretence to completeness. 

XLVI.—Poros slab. Height, 0.59 m.; width, 0.43 m.; height 
of letters, 0,055 m, 

AHTA Anra 

Probably the genitive of Aytas (=Attic Aairys). 

XLVII.—Marble tombstone with gable top and rosettes. Height, 
0,05 m.; width, 0.40 m.; letters, 0.02-0.04 m., 


EW | "Eni 
PIADZ END! PiroFeve 
MNHSIKAEQY= MorayrixXéove 


The letters are cut in a slovenly fashion and badly arranged. 
XLVIT.—Marble tombstone, built into the wall surrounding the 
church at Loukisi. Height, 1.21 m.; width, 044 m.; height of let- 
ters, 0.04 m. 
ETT | ‘Earl 
bIAITTFOI idlaraee 
ALIX.—Marble tombstone with akroterion and rosettes, in wall 
surrounding the church at Loukisi. Total height, 1.34 m. (of which 
akroterion alone=(.55) ; width, 0.44 m., height of letters, 0.03 m. 
PIAITTTTOS Pidwraras 
Below are represented in relief various tools, including a knife, axe, 
and chisel. 
L..—Block of rough poros. Length, 0.46 m.; width, 0.285 m.; 
height of letters, 0.05 m. 
HPAKSE "Hpaxde[i]- 
AH e 
The stone-cutter omitted the A and inserted it afterwards. Thore 
is no trace of an | at the end of the line, but "Hpaxréén would be an 
impossible form, “Hpaxdeiéy would be a good Boiotian dative, but 
is probably to be regarded ss Attic, the iota subscript being omitted, 
as often in late inscriptions. The simple dative is rare on gravestones, 
but not unexampled. Two or three cases are referred to by FRANZ 
(Elementa Epigraphices Graeeae, p. 340), and three cases of the name 
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in the dative with foe: are quoted by Kem. (Sylloge Inacr. Roeot., pp. 
155, 169). Possibly we ought to restore "HpaxAe[{]6[s. 

L1—Fragment of poros slab with cornice. Height, 0.19 m.; 
width, 0.24 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

ENANAT M Jévavdp| os 

LIl.—Fragment of poros. Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.23 m.; 

height of letters, 0.028 m. 
NTPOPle Sou |wrpodis 

A new name, 

LITI.—Marble tombstone with gable top represented in relief, 
Height, 0.51 m.; width, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

‘TATONI™ ——rayorro[ s 

LIV.—Poros tombstone with gable top. Height, 0.50 m. ; width, 
0.45 m.; height of letters, 0.035 m. 

Nearly all the letters are very uncertain. 

LYV.—Poros alab, broken at the bottom and on the left. Height, 
0.35 m.; width, 0.26 m.; height of letters, 0.045 m. 

HPIAAS Pirer?]npidas 

A new name, 

LV1—Pores block with cornice at the top. Height, 0.48 m.; 
width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.205 m.; height of letters, 0.018 m. 

APIZTH — 
Tl 

There are traces of three or four lines, but the stone is eo badly 
worn that it was found impossible to make out more of the letters 
than are given above. 

LVIT.—Fragment of marble tombstone, broken at the bottom and 
left side, Height, 0.54 m,; width, 0.22 m.; height of letters, 0.05 m 
EINI= Eis 

LVIII.—Fragment of poros, found near Nos. and III, Height, 
0.19 m.; width, 0.14 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
PTA 
TH 
E 
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LIX.—Fragment of poros tombstone with gable in relief. Height, 

0.30 m.; width, 0.24 m.; height of letters, 0.0225 m. 
QN 

LX .—Fragment of poros with cornice. Height, 0.34 m.; width, 
width, 0.20 m.; height of letters, 0,04 m. 

2KA 

LXAI.—Fragment of poros slab, Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.18 m, ; 
height of letters, 0.04 m. 

, IKE 
MAP 
aM 

LXII.—Small poros fragment. Height, 0.38 m, ; width, 0.18 m.; 
height of letters, 0,03 m, 

=0T 
BILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

LXATIT.—Marble slab, now used as threshold for the entrance to 
the church lot at Loukisi, Length, 1.01 m.; width, 0.21 m.; height 
of letters, 0.04 m, 

M4ARELLIVSaQaFsPOM Marcus) Arellins Q(uinti) F{ilius) 
Pom(ptina) 
MAPKOZAPEAAIOZKOINTOY Mapwos 'ApéXXeog Koivrou 
YIOZNQMENTINA viog Toperriva 

On the form Tepertiva, see MoMMSEN in Ephemeria Epigraphioa, 
Iv, 221, 

LXTV.—Marble slab, in same position as preceding. Length 
1.01 m.; width, 0.21 m.; height of letters, 0,04 m., ; 
QOsARELLIVSsMaLaXSENO 
\OINTOZAPEAAIOZMAPKOY 
=ENQN 
((uintus) Arellius M(arei) L(ibertus) Xseno 
K Jowrrog "ApéAXtos Mapeov (aveXeulepas) 
Sever 

There is a similar omission of dareded@epos in the inscription pub- 
lished in the Pull, Corr, Hellén., 1, 284-5. 


American Sehool of Classical Studies C. D. Buc, 
at Athens, F, B. Tarpenu. 
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Vill. SCULPTURES.* 


The following sculptures, found at Ikaria by the American School, 
and deseribed under numbers 1-xxv, are, perhaps without exception, 
of Pentelic marble. 

I.Coloesal head of the archaic period ( Fig, 49), found beneath the 
front wall of the church. Length from crown of head to bottom of 
fracture, 0.41 m,; greatest width, 0.35 m.; average thickness from 
front to back, 0.21 m,; distance from hair to base of nose, 0.065 m, : 
width of nose at base, 0,027 m.; perpendicular depth from bridge of 
nose to interior angle of eye, 0.03 m,; diameter of largest curl, 0.055 m. 

The back of the head has been entirely chiseled away, and the str 
gestion has therefore been made (Wolters, Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1887, p. 
390), that the head could not have belonged to a statue, but was to be 
classed among masks which were built into walls.’ But, if not the head 
of a statue, it is more likely to have been fixed on the top ofa pillar, 
instances of which have come down to us? But the present form is 
not necessarily original, The back may very well have been cut away 
later, to secure a flat surface for some purpose, The dowel-hole is 
evidence against immuring ; moreover, the surface at the back differs 
from the surface under the point of the beard, where the chiseling is 
not so rough as on the back of the head, though worked less smoothly 
than it would have been if intended to be seen, 

The head is of a very archaic type, and can be counted among the 
most ancient bearded heads which have been found on Greek soil, A 

* Dr, Waldstein has given me the benefit of his opinion on the most important 
objects in our collection of sculptures, The following notes are based upon his 
remarks; and I owe him an additional acknowledgment for his kindness in going 
over this paper with me and making some valuable suggestions, I have made some 
additions since his departure from Athens, and it would not be just to hold him abao- 
lutely responsible for every view expressed here. 

The plates and figures are from photographs taken by Mr. 8, B. P. Trowbridge 
amd Mr. Lonia Dyer, 

‘cy. Pacsawraa, 1, 2 5, * CY. Borricrer, BaumAultus der Hellenen, fig. 43. 
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series of bearded heads which, from their type, naturally offer them- 
selves for comparison are those from Cyprus, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York ; and also two statue-heads now in Rome, gen- 
erally considered to represent Dionysos. One of these, in the villa 
Albani, is reproduced in Roscher’s Lerikon der gr, und rom, Mytho- 
logie in the article Dionysos, The other, in the Palazzo Doria, has 
never been reproduced, but while in Rome I made careful notes on 
it The most valuable data for comparison, however, are found in 
the series of archaic female statues discovered on the Akropolis within 
the last few years. 

Looking at the head more in detail, we note that the crown was left 
emooth. Perhaps it was never intended to be seen,‘ since it was prob- 
ably raised at some height above the eye-line, The hair tn front ts 
cut in a series of oblique, parallel waved ridges—the conventional 
pattern of numerous examples—all converging toward the median 
line of the forehead. Encircling the forehead, there is a series of 
large spiral curls of the usual conventional form, in comparatively 
high relief, but not undercut, There were originally ten of these 
curls, The curl on the extreme left, and Nos. 5, 4, and 5 from the 
right were inserted, One of these was found, As no regular order 
was followed in insertion, it is probable that the inserted curls were 
made separately merely on account of some defect in the marble at 
these points, Two holes, one on the right and the other on the left, 
in the wavy hair near the posterior line behind the temples, were un- 
doubtedly used to affix a bronze wreath ; while two smaller holes on 
the upper edge of the empty curl-hole nearest the median line prob- 
ably served for some additional decoration. The general treatment of 
the hair differs little from that of many archaic male heads. One of 
the best examples is a Cypriote head,’ where there is a double row of 
curls, and, above them, waved hair extending up to a rather flat crown, 
and in part covered by a wreath of flowers. The Cypriote heads of 
this style usually have the double row of curls; so also the Albani 
statue, In the Hermes Moschophoros of the pieansolie Museum, the 
curls are not of the spiral pattern, which can be traced to bronze work, 


* Both are noted by Matz-Dunx. 

"(The ivy-wreath would cover most of the crown. A bronze leaf of such a wreath 
was found, about 0.05 m. in diameter.—A, C. M.] 

* Cuswona, Atios, 1, pl. rxxt, No, 470 (Museum No, 506); of No. 469 (Museum 
No. #15), 
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but seem rather blocked out in the technic of wood-carving. A head 
and mask of Dionysos found at Delos* show a triple range of curls. 
In the remains of the mustache there appears the same wavy treatment 
as in the hair; but the ridges are here narrower and more elaborate, 
The circumstance that the mustache runs over and projects above the 
beard suggests that there may have been a tuft of hair represented in 
similar projection on the under lip, as in the heads of Dionysos on 
some Naxian coins.” ‘The beard (of which the right side was found 
separately at-a distunce of some feet from the head) shows a series of 
symmetrical parallel ridges, but closer together than in the hair aboye 
the forehead and the mustache. One of the Cesnola Cypricte heads 
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shows very nearly the same treatment in the beard, but its lines are 
more wavy in character, and present less of the notched zigzag appear- 


* Bull. de corr, hellén., 1881, pl. x, p. 507. 

"A head from the Asklepicion, now in the Central Museum at Athens, which in 
nuiny particulars resembles our head, has a single row of curls of exentially the same 
character but moch flatter. The two curls nearest the cur on each side ore on o 
lower line than the others, The bair on the crown of the head is cut in wavy lines 
converging toward the centre of the crown. The beard is marked with parallel and 
nearly straight ridges. The under side is left smooth. [The single row of rather 
Hat curls is common in the helmeted Cypriote heada, noticeably in the inscribed 
statue holding the dove and cup: Ceawona, Cyprus, p. 132. Oy, also, the archaic 
Dionysos on the Marathonian vase, Mitth. Inst. Athen, 1882, pl. ui.—A. C. M.) 

"GARDNER, Types of Greek Coins, pl. 1, No. 22. 
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ance.” ‘The beard of the archaic Dionysos in the Palazzo Doria shows 
almost precisely the same treatment as that of our statue, The fore- 
head, brow, and cheeks are hard and smooth in modelling, but the cheek 
is markedly raised from the nose to the side, as is the case in one of the 
Akropolis female statues,” in the Doria statue, and in several of the 
Cypriote heads. The eye protrodes as a whole, but inclines inward 
from the top downward, as in most of the Akropolis statues. The 
upper lid is carried in a continuous bold curve, and the two lids joim 
at the outer angle on one plane; while at the inner angle there is a 
loop-like ending which has been worn away in the fragmentary por- 
tion of the right eye." The lower lid is not so much curved as the 
upper. The existing portion of the left nostril is strongly distended, 
making the nose seem stunted in its general proportions. Stunted 
proportions characterize the head as a whole, and may also be observed 
in some Cypriote heads.” As Dionysos and Apollo were the only di- 
vinities, so far as we know, whose cults were of importance in Ikaria, 
a bearded head such as ours can represent only Dionysos, and it is con- 
sistent, moreover, with the regular type of archaic heads which have 
been identified as belonging to this divinity. 

Il.—We now turn to some fragments of a colossal seated statue 


(Fig. 44) to which this head, as we suppose, originally belonged.” First, 


"Ceswona, Atlas, 1, pL Lxxxi, No. 529 (Museum No. 402); of, also, xxi, No. 
470 (Museum No. 506), where the beard is divided into six parallel ridges by hori- 
zontal grooves. [An examination of the original of No. 529 shows that the beard, 
in reality, does not exhibit the peculiar technic of the Ikarian head, but is wavy 
only, and does not belong to a very early period. The trne parallel for this rare 
crimping in fat, sharply marked bands is to be seen in the back hair of some of the 
archaic female statues of the Akropolis, such as the one figured in Ephem, Arch,, 1886, 
pl. 5; 1884, pl. 8, No. Ga, 1 have observed another close parallel in the beard of 
a small bronze figure in the Bibliothtque Nationale, No. 254, and less pronounced 
in No. 162, acentaur with human fore-legs. (y., also, the “ Zeus" head, Mitth, Frat, 
Athen, xiv, pl. 11.—A. C. M,] 

Les Mustes df Athénes, pl. om. 

"(The last remark does not coincide with my observation. Repeated examina- 
tione of the marble convinced me that no “loop” ever existed here, but that the 
upper und lower lids meet in this corner at the usual sharp angle, The differences 
between the right and left sides of the head are many.—A. C. M.] 

™ Especially, Ceawona, Affos, 1, pl. uxxm, Nos. 468, 479, 

“(While at first inclined to favor this view, a careful review of all the evidence 
has convinced me that it i# not tenable. Putting aside any question of difference of 
style and age between head and torso, in respect to which there may easily be dif. 
ference of opinion, it is difficult to reconcile the disagreement between the forms of 
the dowel-holes in the two. In the head enough remains of the dowel-hole to show 
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a male torso, preserved from neck to thighs. Height of fragment, 
0.80 m.: width of breast, 0.50 m. It was found close to the base 
B (see PLAN), and it is not unlikely that this was the original site of the 
statue, The head must have been carved from a separate block, as is 
shown by the dowel-hole in the neck. The arms probably extended 
at right angles from the elbow. The drapery is of the customary 
archaic style, the chiton showing at the neck and along the right 
breast. The himation was folded obliquely across the chest and fell 
in conventional folds, A fragment which was found separately fits on 
the left thigh and supplies the curve which proves that the figure was 
seated. Still another fragment recently found belongs to the right leg 
just above the knee. On the left breast there are four holes, on the 
right, two, for the affixing of some bronze ornament.“ Although the 
back of the shoulders is gone, the lower portion of the hair is pre- 
served, and it shows the treatment usual in the Akropolis statues, 
namely, a wide mass divided into seven flat wavy ridges or curls. To 
the same statue undoubtedly belonged a hand (Fig.44), found close tothe 
wall a4 of structure D, on the outside. Width of back, 0,14 m.; length 
from extremity of wrist-bone to end of the joint of third finger, 0.215 
m.; length of second finger, 0.17 m. The long fingers and the con- 
ventional form of the thumb are highly archaic, but the exeeution is 
excellent. The hand is clasping some object. A marble kantharos 


that a horizontal section was probably quadrangular, while that of the torso is pentago- 
nal with different angles differently placed. A dowel to ft both would have been of » 
form so strangely contorted that itseemsaltogetherunressonable. Furthermore, there 
is a slight projection at the lower corner of the dowel-hole in the head which renders it 
far more likely that the dowel was inserted from the back than from below, ss would 
be natural in affixing the piece too wall or other vertical surface where such sop- 
port would be necessary, Again, it is not probable that the back of the head would 
have been cut away in antiquity while the statue remained intact. This, it would 
seem, must be attributed to the builders of the church, if to any one, and yet the 
large fragment of the beard was found within the building », about a metre below 
the lowest course of the wall of the structure, and even the main piece had not been 
used in the wall of the church which we demolished. We know nothing of the re- - 
lution of the head to the earlier Byzantine church on the site, and, in any event, it 
appears that, if entire, it would have been more serviceable for building-purposes 
than in its present state with the dowel-hole breaking the desired surface, Finally, 
the fine preservation of the surfwce of the head is hardly consistent with the theory 
that it belonged to the seated statue resting on the base 4 in the openair, Fors head 
similarly flattened nt the back, see that of the Gorgon recently found on the Akropo- 
lis at Athens (Journ. Hellen. Siud., 1889, pp. 265-6).—A, C. M.] 
“(Certainly curls.—A. C. M.] 
4 
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was found, corresponding in dimensions and workmanship to the hand, 
and it fits exactly in the hole between thumb and fore-finger, so that 
here we undoubtedly have the object held by the hand." Width of 
the kantharos, inclusive of the handles, 0.21 m.; height,0.17 m. It is 
shown with the hand in Figure 45. Finally, we have the two feet 
with their base in two fragments represented in Fig. 46. The larger 
fragment includes the left foot and the toes of the right; the smaller 
one supplies the instep of the right foot, The feet were sandaled, and 
the strap appears on the left foot," which is in advance of the right, 
The right foot is somewhat raised at the heel, as in many archaic 
seated statues and vase-paintings, and on it appears the lower edge 
of the drapery, which agrees in its archaic character with that of the 
torso, All the toes of the left foot are cut off. These fragments are 
all of the same colossal proportions, and they unquestionably belong 





Fira. 45 (11). Fra. 46 (11). 


to the samé statue. The kantharos points to Dionysos, and strengthens 
our attribution of the statue to that divinity. The type seems to be 
much the same as that afterward followed by Alkamenes in his cele- 
brated temple-statue of Dionysos, of which several coins” are supposed 


OPThe palm of the haml between thomb and fingera is left rough and thick, 
Near the outside of the palm, opposite the root of the thumb, is a break which shows 
that the hand was here attached to something, probably the knee or chair, by a mar- 
ble support about 0.06 m. square, Its position is such that the kantharos must have 
been tipped considerably from the perpendicular, C¥. the Attic coin representing 
the state of Dionyeoe by Alkamenes, and many vase-paintinge— A.C. M.] 

(The remains of a bronze pin or strap are still visible in the aole of the sandals 
on the inside of each foot near the base of the great toe, and a hole for a similar 
piece existe on the outside of the left foot near the nail of the small toe, but there 
is no trace of a corresponding one outside the right foot.—A. C. M_] 
 “Beuwe, Les Monnaies d’ Athines, p. 261; Heap, Catalogue of Greek Coina in the 
British Museum, Aitica, ete., pl. xv. 
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to give a rough reproduction. Compare also the archaic relief of Zeus 
in Ince Blundell Hall, England," 

H11.—There are also portions of another colossal statue of some- 
what smaller proportions than that just described, namely, two frag- 
ments of arms and an unfinished hand,” besides two fingers of another 
hand belonging probably to a third colossal statue. 

TV.—We come next to an archaic nude torso similar to those of the 
so-called Apollo series, the “Apollos” from Thera, Orchomenos, 
Tenea, the Apollo Ptoos, the Strangford Apollo, ee. This torso was 
found to the north of the church-wall, about half a meter below the 
surface, A fragment of the left leg and one of the right shoulder were 
found separately, Height of torso, 0.85 m.; width of shoulders, 
036m. The circumstance that the arms and hands were entirely free 
from the body indicates for this statue a date later than the type of the 
Thera, Orchomenos, Tenea, or Ptoos Apollos, later also than that of the 
similar statue from Boiotia,™ in which the arms are separated by sev- 
eral inches from the body, but the hands are united to the body by 
cylindrical supports. The rendering of the muscles of the chest and 
the modelling of the back, however, show comparatively little advance 
from the oldest types. 

V.— Belonging to this archaic period, also, is the front portion of a 
right foot with the long, finger-like tees characteristic of the well- 
known archaic Apollos just referred to. 

Vi—For the basrelief very closely resembling the stele of Ari- 
tion, see this Journal, vol. v, pp. $-17. 

VIL—To the fifth century may be attributed a fragment of a se- 
pulchral stele representing an old man holding a staff in his left hand 
(PLATE xI-2), Above there remain two letters of the epitaph, EY— 
undoubtedly "Ixapijet[s. Height of fragment, 0.53 m. ; width, 0.23 
m. Found in front of the church, close to the surface. For the type, 
compare certain reliefs crowning stelai, some of which have been dis- 
cussed by Dr. Waldstein," who has also pointed out the intimate rela- 


“Cy. Micnannim, Arch. Zeit, vil, p. 31; pl. 5. 

"(One of these fragments axtends from thé elbiw to the wrist, the other to the 
fingers, though broken off at the wrist (a recent break, I think), Ther are but 
roughly chiseled into shape throughout, never smoothed to a finished surface. At 
the elbow they are cut off squarely, and present there the same chipped or pitted 
appearance n4 the back of the colossal head described abowe— A.C. M.] 

© KR ABRADIAS, RardAeyor tor Kertpicot Mowrelov, No. 20, 

" Eaves on the Art of Pheisdias, 1x, pp. 303-7, 
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tion between many Attic sepulchral reliefs and the relief-work of 
Pheidias as exemplified in the Parthenon frieze. 

VIII.—One of the finest pieces of seulpture found by us is a frag- 
ment of a relief, probably sepulchral, representing a female figure 
seated ina chair. Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.20 m, Found north of 
the church, about half a meter below the surface (PLATE x11), The 
left hand holds the himation up from the breast; the right hand ex- 
tends a vessel, apparently a phiale.* About the crown of the head is 
a ridge which is cut down slantingly 
toward the head, calling to mind, 
at first glance, the halo about the 
heads of Byzantine saints. This 
seems to be merely a device of the 
nature of that adopted in the Par- 
thenon frieze, to make the relief 
appear higher than it really is. The 
attitude of the figure and the deli- 
cacy in the treatment of the drapery 
: ite remind one of some of the seated 

Fra. 47 (1x). female figures in the Parthenon 
= If it is a phinte that is held in the right hand (a9 seems to me most likely) and 
the monument is sepulehral, it would be a new phase, indeed, in Attika at this early 
period ; so much so that, in my judgment, it is not sepalchral, but represents a di- 
vinity. The site of the figure within the limitations of space, the shape, so far as 
preserved, and the comparative thinness of the alab, suggest a votive offering with 
adorants, rather than a sepulchral stele. This leads me to conjecture that we may 
possible have here a representation of the female divinity whom, in accordance with 
the traditions of the spot, we onght to expect to find, namely, Erigone. If the cast 
of features calls to mind the Demeter (or Kore?) of the famons Elensinian relief 
(Frizpentcns-Wowters, Bousteine, No. 1182) with ite “eminently religious char- 
acter,” we may remember that Erigone and the Ikarian story are closely allied to 
the Elensinian divinities and legends (Serenth Annual Report af School at Athena, pp. 
66, 97).—A. C. M.] 
271f Constantinos’s photographs do not deceive, something similar bot besa pro- 
nounced exists about the back of the head of the middle figure on a sepulchral stele 
of the Central Museum (KABBADIAS, KoardAcpor tot Kertpicot Movcelow, No. 132: 
Mrs. MiroHenn, Ast. Ane. Sculpl., p. 382) and above the head of the femule to the 
left in the stele with the inseription ‘Aperréas ‘Igerriddgs, mentioned by Kiuuen, 
AMitth. Inet, Athen, 1555, p. $72. These are both assigned to the fifth century. Such 
cooctirrent circumstances may give some cloe to the date of our relief. The hair 
wae not represented plastically at all on the head, the surface being left quite rough. 
This is olso the case with the hair of the rider on the Dexileos monument in the 
Kerameikos, where traces of paint show how the hair was treated, and it is probs- 
ble that the same device was resorted to here —A. C, M.] 
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frieze.’ In regard to the gesture of holding the drapery up from the 
breast, we may compare the Myrtia Kephisia® relief of the Louvre. 
In the Hera of the east frieze, the motive seems to me to be quite 
different. Something similar appears in still earlier art, namely on 
the altar sometimes attributed to Kalamis.* Compare also an archaic 
relief from Lakonike.* 

1X.—Figure 47 reproduces the lower left-hand portion of a relief, 
representing three figures, one of which is of much greater stature 
than the others and is thus, probably, distinguished as a divinity. 
Height of fragment, 0.34 m.; width, 0.32 m. Upon the ante at the 
left of the relief are traces of a fourth figure similar to the two small 
figures within, The style of work seems closely akin to that of the 
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reliefs™ representing Asklepios and Hygieia receiving homage, the 
worshippers being of much smaller size than the divinities. The small 
figures in our relief, however, are not turned in adoration toward the 
large figure, but seem to be walking away. It is to be observed that 
they are standing upon a higher level than the large figure, as if walk- 
ing over a slight eminence. The hand of the large figure seems to 


4 Micnagiis, Der Porthenon, p. 204; Wanereis, Eescys, vi, p. 208. 

SF RinNER, Inecriptiona greeques du Lowere, p. 290. 

* Ovenreck, Geach, d. gr. Plath, 1, p. 219; KAnBADIAS, RardAopos tet Kerrpinot 
Movrelav, No, 54, 

 Mith. fnat. Athen, 1883, pl. xv1. 

"Cy. Mitth. Inat. Athen, 1877, p. 215 ff, plates xrv-xyu; Gian, Bull, de corr, 
hellén., 1878, p. 65, plates vir-m. 
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rest on the shoulder of the figure directly in front, but the stone is too 
much damaged to show the action with certainty.” 

X.—Two marble slabs with reliefs on both sides (Fig. £8): height, 
0.63 m.; width at base of slab 4, 0.63 m., of B,0.58 m. In the top 
of each slab is a dowel-hole, placed at about an equal distance from each 
end. The two slabs must have formed part of a balustrade or rail- 
ing, visible from both sides. 4 is an end slab, as is shown by the tree 
which appears on each side, in one case being the beginning of the 
the series of reliefs, in the other, the end, - Looking at the side upon 
which the relief of 4 forms the beginning, we see a representation of 
Herakles and the Muses; Herakles, with club and himation or chlamys 
(lion-skin ?), standing in the centre of slab # with a female figure on 
each side; before slab 4 are three female figures,” the central one 
holding a musical instrument resembling a mandolin. Upon the other 
side of the slabs is represented a sacrificial procession of nine figures, 
four on slab A, five on slab B: the foremost figure is leading a goat 
beneath the tree. This relief is so much damaged that only the lower 
portion of the figures is preserved. The work has great historie and 
mythologic interest, as being the only extant representation in sculp- 


™ (The explanation of this scene is to be sought in the class of reliefs treated by 
Lowy, Jahroweh arch. Jnat, 11, pp. 100-11, They are characterized by a low altar 
(dorygdpa* yfovinw §t wal hpwoi doydpat, iroyPorlois 54 Bdépovs wal wéyapa, Porrayn., De 
aniro nymph.) nanally rounded above, by adorants, and at times by a female moch 
larger than these, with pitcher and patera ready to pour a libution, as in the relief 
of the Villa Albani figured by Lowy; of. Mitth. fnat. Athen, ry, pl. xvi; Rosonen, 
Lez. Myth, p. 406; et. These hubitually stand before the altar, behind which is a 
hero or god to whom the libation is io be made. Sometimes the female is omitted, 
asin the Theseus relief of the Louvre, und in that from the Mesogaia described by 
Milchhofer, Mitth, Inst, Athen, 1887, p. 293. In ours, we see the érydpa, the ador- 
ants, and the colossal female, bot, in the mutilated state of the relief, there may be 
question whether the adorants have their hands in the waunl attitude, or the female 
is provided with a libation-vessel. Yet her right arm is certainly raised, and that of 
the figure before her is bent opward from the elbow. (Our artist, by the use of a 
magnifier, hus seemed to see more than I can feel wholly certain of.) A peculiar 
feature is that two adorants are in front of the female and are walking past the altar 
and bevond it (not over it, na appears clearly, since the feet ond a portion of the lege 
are concealed by the altar). The theory that the colossal female sometimes repre- 
sents a priestess (ZOEGA, a5 cited by Liwy) receives some support here by the posi- 
tion of ber left hand seemingly resting on the shoulder of the adorant before her.— 
A, CML] 

® (The conspicuous absence of the chiton poderes in the third figure on the right, 
in.4, seeme to me to preciode, for this period, the idea that this figure was intended 
fora Muse. I| think it » male—A, C. M.] 
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ture of Herakles and the Muses ; though these are connected on a vase 
recently published," and on a few Roman coins,” all which examples 
are to be traced to the Muses which the Roman consul Fulvius No- 
bilior carried off from Ambrakia and set up in a temple dedicated to 
Hercules Musarum.™ Ina Chinn inscription (C/G, 2214), the victors 
in gymnastic contests made libations tats re Movcacg xai Ta "Hpaxdet 
(ef."Eppot xai'Hpaxdéovs cal Moved, Teos; Dittenberger, Syll., No. 
349), But these reliefs have especial interest and importance on the 
art side, belonging, as they do, to the best period of the fourth century, 
and showing much analogy with the reliefs of Apollo, Marsyas, and 
the Muses, from the pedestal of a group by Praxiteles at Mantineia.™ 

X1.—lIn PLATE xI-3 is represented a well-preserved ex-voto slab 
of a not uncommon type, representing a small temple with pilasters. 
On the lower edge there is a projection intended to fit into a socket. 
The cornice is ornamented with a range of antefixes placed at equal 
intervals." Height of slab, 0.27 m.; width, 0.31 m.; projection at 
bottom, 0.05 m. deep and 0.08 m. wide. It was found in front of the 
two upright slabs in the pronaos of the Pythion (see PLAN, H, t and £). 
In the middle, Apollo is seated upon the omphalos, enveloped in a 
yoluminous himation, which is draped in such a way as to leave his 
breast and right shoulder and arm bare, With his left hand he raises 
a lustration-branch, while in his right he holds a phiale. The repre- 
sentation of divinities holding vessels for the libation is not rare in 
the fifth century and later, and, according to Furtwiingler,™ is the re- 
sult of a strong tendency, seen in vases of the period of Pheidias, to 
represent the gods in human relations. A certain degree of archaism 
is evident in the head and in the treatment of the curls. In front of 
Apollo stands the altar before which the worshipper is stationed, with 
his himation loosely thrown about him, and his right arm raised in 
the usual gesture of adoration. This figure displays a very close re- 
semblance to some of the worshippers in the Asklepios reliefs,” also 
to the worshipper on the ex-voto relief to Zeus Meilichios, found at the 

M Notizie degli Scawi, 1854, pl. vii, p. 377. = (¥. Brn, Die Musen, p. 24, 

= Pui, HN, xxxv. 06; Evwestvus, Pro restawr, schol, Vi. 

® Bull, de corr, hellén., 1858, plates 1, U1, 11; pp. 104-25, 

© [The spectator is conceived to be standing by the side of the temple and look- 
ing in upon the scene enneted there, as if no wall existed to interrupt the view,— 
A. 0. M.] 

8 Mitth. Inet. Athen, 1881, p. 117. 

Ti (¥, Bull. de corr. hellén., 1878, pl. vor; Mutth, Inst, Athen, 1877, pl. xvi. 
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Peiraieus.* In the last-named work, the divinity, Zeus Meilichios, 
holds phiale in the same manner as the Apollo on our relief, Be- 
hind Apollo stands Artemis, clad in the long tunie and diplois. The 
top of her quiver appears above the right shoulder. The drapery re- 
calls the various reproductions of the Athena Parthenos,” while the 
treatment of the hair is precisely the same as that of a fourth-century 
head in the Central Museum, which was thought to represent Hygieia 
by Kopp, who published it for the first time” The left hand of Ar- 
temis is held upon her hip, while the right hand rests upon the outer 
wall of the temple." The workmanship of the relief is rather careless. 
On the omphalos plentiful remains of red color are still distinguish- 
able, and there are also slight traces of the same on the borders which 
enclose the relief. 

Upon the upper and lower edges of the relief is the following in- 
scription: PYOAIZTHS PEIZiIKPATHS| AKPOTIMOY ANEGHKEN, 
Tu@asorns Neicixpdétys Axpotipov dvéfyxer, This is the only ex- 
ample of the word Tv@a:rys in an inscription,” though, in a long 
Amphictyonic decree, Bockh supplies [[v@a:cras, Tépffer, in an arti- 
ele upon Die attischen Pythaisten wnd Deliasten™ has shown that the 
Pythuistai of Strabo and the lexicographers were neither members of a 
certain gens of this name, nor even of any particular gens; but rather 
that the tithe was a general one given to envoys sent to consult*the 
Pythian oracle. The inscription ASS SS additional interest from the 
fact that Ikaria lies so near the Marathonian Tetrapolis, where the wor- 
ship of Apollo gained its first foothold in Attika and where, at an early 
day, the Delian and Pythian cults were fused,“ 

* Bull. de corr. hellén., 1883, p. 507, pl. xvi. 

™ (7. Scumemen, Die Nochbildungen der Athene Porthenoa. [For «a similar habit 
in statues of Artemis, see Roscuen, Leribe, p. 605—A, C, ML] 
ae Anke dies a Seah oe of the hair is a form of the 
i W-TO OF Te bake BOLLE ee iy i especial] 
of Artemis and PRO OG, M.J * ie ee 
“ [The similarity of this attitude in general to that of Hygicia in the Asklepian 
reliefs, and the further likeness of the full-face position, otherwise rather rare in the 
best period ( Farepericns-Wourens, Bausteine, No. 1803), may be noticed.— A.C. M.] 
“7 This is the statement of Torrren, Hermes, 1888, p. 322; but he has overlooked 
the Delian inscription (Leskave, Delos, p, 150) reading Z#rawa Tivever, chedevs 
xHrarre wel [wu lduoriy dr [AGie lou [wal lepéa Achs Zdrqpor wal ri] ‘Ata[ ear] vis 
Zerelp[ar-yerdueror ..., which tends to invalidate some of T.'s conclusions. —A. C. M.] 
“! Hermes, 1835, pp. 321-32. 
tae Usher den attiachen Apollon; Cumrius, Griechisehe Geachichte, 
p. 107. 
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It is an interesting coincidence that, just as the type of our relief 
may be considered as influenced by the Asklepian reliefs, so the 
Akrotimos of the inscription is probably the man who showed so 
warm an interest in the Asklepian cult in Athens (see Seventh Annual 
Report of American School at Athena, pp. 85-6). 

XU.—Upon another slab, broken at the right, Apollo is repre- 
sented, again seated on the omphalos, and playing on the lyre (PLATE 
x1-1). Behind him stand two female figures, probably Muses.” Along 
the top runs a cornice. Height of slab, 0.48 m.; width as far as frac- 
ture on the right, 0.43.m. Found immured in the church. 

X11.—Lower left-hand corner of relief representing a draped 
figure standing with legs crossed, leaning on a pillar. Height of frag- 
ment, 0.32 m.; width, 0.21 m. Found in the wall of the church. 
This may be one of the several types of Muses leaning upon a pil- 
lar," but not enough of the relief is preserved to show what the attri- 
bute was. The drapery is of good style. Behind the figure is a tree. 

XTV.—Small fragment of relief showing the legs of a young man, 
nude; also a hand grasping some object, perhaps the branch of a tree, 
Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.125 m. Found in the south wall of the 
ehurch, Beside the left leg is seen the lower corner of the chlamys. 

XV.—Lower portion of a relief showing the feet and the lower 
edge of the drapery of a female figure. Height, 0.26 m.; width, 
0.24 m. Found in the south wall of the church. The workmanship 
is pour. 

AV1L—Sepulchral stele representing a parting-scene of the usual 
type. A female figure, seated in a chair, grasps the hand of a man. 


“(In this once beautiful relief the omphalos exhibits plastic traces of the network 
of fillete (@ypyede) which ts so frequently represented as covering its surface. I have 
already expressed the opinion (Seventh Report, p. 75) that the females are Artemis 
and Leto, There are no attributes to characterize them, but they are distinguished 
plainly as maiden and matron by their dress, that of Artemis being the same as in 
the preceding relief, A similar distinction may be noted in Elite Céramographique, 
i, pl. xxxvi; and in Anc, Morb, Brit, Mus, port o, pl. v. Our scene is purely 
peaceful, purely musical. For Artemis without attributes, may be cited the black- 
figured vase of Elite Oér., 11, pl.1, where Apollo is mounting a chariot and Artemis is 
ready to hand him the lyre and plectrum. Leto stands before the horses. The atti- 
tude in our relief, exch lifting the veil with the left hand, and Artemis resting her 
right on her hip, is too familiar to need illustration, More of the head of Apollo 
is preserved than appears from our plate. The head is slightly raised and seems 
looking into the distance.—A. C. M.] 

“ Of. Bin, Die Muzen, ch. V1, types, 1.0; 2.8; 29; Su; 4y, 
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Near the woman stands a female attendant; above are cut two ro- 
settes, Height, 0.82 m.; width,0.40m. This relief was built into 
one of the interior walls of the church, and was seen there by Mileh- 
hofer.” At the bottom, a few letters of the inscription can be made 
out. See Inseription No. 14 (p. 318). 

XVIL.—Torso of a satyr, broken at the waist (Mig. 49). The two 
were found separately, one imbedded in the north wall of the 
church, the other, under the church, Total height, 0.57 m.; breadth 
of chest, 0.29 m. The root of the tail is distinguishable, behind, and, 
below it, the place where the tip was attached, curling around. 

XV 111.—Breast of a Seilenos with part of right arm and end of 
the scanty beard, which is divided into four distinct parts (Fig. 50). 
Height of fragment, 0.21 m.; breadth of chest,0.15m. Found near 
the angle made by the peribolos-wall £ with the later wall F. 





Fig. 49 (xvi). Fig. 51 (xrx). ‘Fie, 50 (xvu11). 


XTX.—Head of'a child (Fig.5J), found in the same place as the last. 
Height, 0.13 m. The left side of the crown of the head has been 
worked off flat, and shows that it was part of a group similar to the 
Kirene and Ploutos of Kephisodotos, or the Hermes and Dionysos of 
Praxiteles,“ The face offers a very striking resemblance to that of 
the Dionysos child in the Hermes group, but is of much inferior 
workmanship and later date, 


" Mitth. Inst, Athen, 1887, p. 311. 

[it will be observed that the inclination of the head is taward the ehild’s left, 
instead of its right, as in the two groups cited. Consequently, if held on the arm 
asin these, it should be the right arm, in order to have its gaze directed toward 
the hearer, That it is directed upward and toward some object is plain. In neither 
of the groupe cited, nor in that of the boy in the Peiraieua museum (Mitth. Fnat. 
Athen, 1891, pl. x11), is the position such as to account for the flat curface on the 
left side of the head.—A. C. M.] 
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XX.—Head representing an actor in the female tragic mask, with 
distended eyes, wide-open mouth, and hair in a heavy mass, like a wig. 
Height, 0.16 m. The hair, which 1s cut in wide ridges, is drawn up 
over the middle of the forehead. It is interesting to compare with 
this an ivory statue of an actor, found at Pompeii.” 

AX 1.—Statue of a girl, of the Graeco-Roman period, head want- 
ing (Fig. 52). Height, 1.10 m. 

XX U.—Female head of the Graeco-Roman period, found close to 
the statue just mentioned (Fig. 52), It was afterward stolen, The 
fact that the statue and head were found in close proximity gives a pre- 
sumption in favor of their belonging together.” 

Nope eR OET ATE 


teitt 
PE 





Fic, 55 (xxv1). 


* 7, Mon. d. Inet, x1, pl. xu; Annali d, Inat,, 1880, p. 210; also reproduced by 
Baumetren, Jrnkmiler, onder article Schauspieler, ete. [This comparison must not 
be understood as indicating a close parallel, The hair is not arranged in the formal 
curls of the ivory statue, but falls irregularly beside the face, and the lock on the 
top of the head runs over the crown to the back of the bead, like that seen on many 
heads of Eros, thus combining, in a way, the arrangement of hair seen on the so- 
called genios of tragedy from Hereulaneum (Cuanac, 11, 1132; Anmali d. nat. 
XvIt, p. 216-22), and the mask held in its hand. On the left side of our head, near 
the ear, isa fracture which shows that it was here attached to some object.—A. C, M.] 

(In Figure 52, the head has been set upon the body without any attempt at proper 
junction or desire to prejudice the question of their belonging together.—A. OC, M.] 
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A XI —Portrait-head of Graeco-Roman period. Height, 0.30 m, 
AXTV.—Marble slab hollowed out on one side and pyramidal on 
the other. Width, 1.04 m.; length, as far as preserved, 1.00 m., but 
originally about 1,24 m., as calculated from the pyramidal side. 
Found just outside of wall ac of D, 0.80 m. below top of wall. ‘Along’ 
the edge of the side which is hollowed out are five objects which it is 
difficult to describe, laut of which Figure 53 will afford some idea, 
Last year, there was found a corner-piece haying upon it a similar 
object, but somewhat larger. This, however, trom its dimensions, 
cannot be one of the missing 
corner-pieces of the slab found 
this year, but must hove be- 
longed to another similar slab. 
Along one edge of the slab rnns 
a well-eut moulding. Innu- 
merable sug@estions have been 
put forward as to the nature of 
the strange objects ranged along 
the edge of the hollowed side. 
Animals’ feet, birds’ tails, ee,, 
re rae must be counted ont, owing to 
ah OS CERT: the circumstance that one of the 
objects is intact, and so must be 
explained, not as a fragment, 
but as complete. I have at- 
tempted to explain the slab 
a8 a table for offering sacred 
cakes to the god, and the 
mysterious ornaments as rep- 
resenting cakes made with a 
pine-cone mould. I was led to this by comparing a painting found 
at Pompeii," in which there is represented, in the midst of woodland 
and mountain scenery, a statue of Dionysos holding the thyrsos in 
his left hand and the kantharos in his right; while upon a rough 
rock-altar is seen a large copper dish within which is a smaller 
wooden dish containing fruits of various kinds, and beside this wooden 
dish an object which has the appearance of a pinecone standing on its 
base, but which is explained as a cake made in the form of the pine- 


" Museo Borbonico, vol. vii, pl. xvi; Borricuen, Bawnkultus der Hellenen, fig. 24, 
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cone, sacred to Dionysos. Reference is made, here, to the lines of Ver- 
gil’s (Feorgies (11, 393-5): ergo rife swum Baccho dicemus honorem | car- 
miniius patriis, lanceaqgue et liba feremus, | ef ductus cornu stabil sacer 
hireus ad aram, The diameter of the basin in the painting seems to be 
about equal to the height of the statue, so that we need not feel that 
our slab is too large to be explained in this way. Nor is it an objec- 
tion that it is of stone, not of metal. But a serious objection to this 
theory is found in the pyramidal shape of one side and the cornice 
with moulding, features which seem inexplicable in connection with 
such a basin or platter, These may be taken as rather favoring a sug- 
gestion which has been made, that the slab was a roof-piece over a 
niche, the hollow side being underneath and the strange objects some 
form of ornament. 

XA V.—Figure 44, from a photograph, represents the head of one 
of the griffins already described, A.A, v, p. 179. 

XX V1.— Besides the sculptures in marble above described, a few 
objects in bronze were found, the most important of which is a small 
anathema with a female figure incised in outline (Fig. 64). This is 
apparently a divinity, perhaps Artemis, holding a flower in her right 
hand, while her left hand and arm support a sceptre, The head-dress 
is peculiar, and the whole style archaic.™ 

Car. D. Bocr, 
Athena, 
February, 1859. 


“(The bronze is about 0,12 m, in length, somewhat broken away at the bottom 
and front side below, and is still attached to = narrow ribbon of bronze by which it 
was affixed originally, A hole pierces the neck. The bronze is cut out to follow 
the outlines desirel, as in the case of the bronze from Olympia notice! by Frascu 
(Bacmemrnn, Dentondler, p. 11044) ond that at Metaponto described by A, Exmn- 
eon in this Journal (rv, p. 30). The figure foces toward one's left and holds in her 
fight hand her veil (not “a flower") by the fingers while the thamb is extended 
straight from the wrist a in the other hand, which does not grasp the staff. The 
veil extends from the top of the head somewhat in front of the facial outline and 
probably curved to meet the hand (see Genmann, Avserl. gr, Vasen., pl. xxi). A 
bit of the bronze is lost here and a portion of the hand also. ‘The lines here show 
the fall of the garment and the folds toward the neck. The dress is the diploidion, 
leaving the neck and arms bore. No attributes are visible, except the staff and pos- 
sibly a wreath on the head. The staff is wound witha fillet, Here, again, I suggest 
the posibility of a representation of the local heroine, Except in the drawing of the 
hands, there seems to be nothing more than a slight severity inthe style, If the staff 
be a sceptre ond not a thyrsos, this may well have been assigned to Erigone, ne it often 
is given to Triptolemos,—A. C. M.] 
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Prorosep ArcH2o.ogicaL Survey oF Eoypr.—aAt the November 
meeting of the Egypt Explor. Fund, Mr. F. Ll. Griffith presented a paper, 
in which he propozed a complete survey and index of the monuments of 
Egypt, taking each city, its tombe and temples, as a whole; he impressed 
the importance of this, in view of the daily ruin of monuments. His pro- 
gram is for explorers to pass from one end of the country to the other, 
verifying the accounts of travellers, searching out new monuments and 
describing those already known, collecting place names, issuing temporary 
reports and monographs, and finally gathering all the evidence into one 
connected survey. The meeting passed a resolution “approving the sug- 
gestion of an archwological survey of Egypt and referring the matter to 
the Committee."— Academy, Dee. 14. 

ScARABS OF THE Frest Dywastry.—Professor Sayce purchased at Qeneh 
a somewhat worn scarnh of immature art: it bears the name of the seventh 
king of the First Dynasty, called Semempses by Manetho. The name is 
expressed by the same curious hieroglyph that is used to represent it in the 
list of kings at Abydos, On either side of the name is the royal uraeus, 
the uraeus on the left-hand side standing on the basket. When looking over 
some Egyptian antiquities belonging to Mrs, Miller-Morison, Prof. 5. came 
acrogs a scarab precisely like his own, except that it was rather larger and 
was of stone instead of composition. It had been purchased two years ago 
at Abydos. Prof. 5. believes that these came from the same tomb, and 
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are witnesses that a monument of the First Dynasty still exists or recently 
existed in the neighborhood of Qeneh— Academy, Oct. 26. 

AHNAS-EL~MEDINEH= HERAKLEOUPOLIS.—Professor Erman of the Berlin 
Museum having renounced his prior claim to excavate at this place in 
favor of the Egypt Explor. Fund, M. Naville is at present exploring that 
site, which has been chosen for this season’s work. Abhnas is the site of 
the great city Herakleoupolis, at the entrance of the Fayiim; which, after 
Memphis and Helioupolis, was probably the most important city north of 
the Thebaid. When, in the vir dynasty, Memphis lost its preéminence, 
the Egyptian Monarchy passed first to Herakleoupolis, before it estab- 
lished itself at Thebes —Academy, Dec. 14, 

ALexanpria.—ragmenis of a Hytaos Statue—Some fragments of a statue 
of a Hyksos have been found near Pompey's column, at Alexandria, and 
have been transported to the Museum in Cairo— Chronique dea Arts, 
1889, No. 33. 

Tei.-BasTa=Bousastis—Count d'Hulst has returned to Tell-Basta to 
resume the work which has been suspended during the summer. Unfor- 
tunately, during his absence the sculptured slabs bearing representations 
of the human figure have been sadly battered and defaced by the fanatical 
Mohammedans of the neighborhood Atheneum, Sept, 21. 

The Committee of the Egypt Explor. Fund, anxious to preserve as many 
as possible of the beautiful basreliefs found in the Festival Hall and in the 
Hall of Osorkon (see JourNan, vol. m1, pp. 413-18; vol. rv, pp. 192-4), 
have offered to present slabs to local provincial (British) museums, which 
will guarantee the cost of transport. Seven blocks are being brought over 
on these terms: two for Bolton, one each for Manchester, Greenock, Tam- 
worth, York, and Canada, the transport expenses of which are paid by per- 
sons interested in the respective museums, These basrcliefs are similar to 
the one presented Inst year to the British Museum. The Committee have 
also taken it upon themselves to offer a selection of objects from Tell-Basta 
to the Berlin Museum and to the Louvre—Academy, Dee. 14. 

Caino.— Researches on the period of the Arabian Conqueat—A subserip- 
tion has been opened in order to undertake excavations in Cairo, especially 
with the object of discovering archmwological data regarding the period of 
the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs. They will be directed by Count 
d'Hulst, Corbett Bey, the Khedive's private secretary, who has made a 
specialty of the topography of the city, has already selected a number ot 
promising points for excavation. Chron. des Arts, 1889, No. 33. 

E.-Fustar (Old Cairo)—Previous to the middle of January, Count 
d'Hulst is to exeayate on the site of the first Muslim capital of Egypt, 
El-Fustét, two miles south of Cairo and immediately adjoining the old 
fortress of Egyptian Babylon, This excavation has for its object the de- 
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termination of the sequence of Persian and Arab lustre-ware by the dis- 
covery of specimens at different levels in sites of known date-——Academy, 
Dee, M4. 

Tet Kanun,—At the Dec. 5 meeting of the Arch. Institute (London), 
Mr. F, C. J. Spurrell described the stone implements lately brought by 
Mr. Flinders Petrie from Kahun, Among them were the axe, adze, saw, 
sickle, and knife, The derivation of the hieroglyphs from these imple- 
ments was described, showing that very little change had occurred from 
the earliest known symbolic forma to these implements in use 2600 B. ¢,— 
Atheneum, Dec. 14. 

Mr. Flinders Petrie has arrived in Egypt, and resumed work,at Tell 
Kahun, the site which last year yielded the earliest papyri, domestic ob- 
jeets, and potsherds inscribed with alphabetical characters, lately exhibited 
in London.— Academy, Oct. 26. 

Siit.—Ineeriptions of the neeropolis.—Discovery of a record of the Hera- 
kieoupolite line of Kings —Mr. F. Ll. Griffith reported to the Egypt Ex- 
plor. Fund (Nov. 20) the results of his studies of the rock-cut tombs at 
Sidt. He has been, for more than two years, collecting the scattered rem- 
nants of inscriptions cut or painted on the walls of tombs im this great 
necropolis in or about the xxv century B.c. By means of these texts, 
it has been posible to localize with certainty the long-cought dynasties 
of Herakleoupolis, which Manetho placed, as the rx and x, between the 
Memphite kings of the Early Monarchy and the Theban kings of the Mid- 
dle Monarchy: at the least computation, there were 23 kings, who reigned 
985 years. Not a single monumental trace of these had been observed un- 
til Mr. Grifith—acting upon a suggestion of M. Maspéro, that the tombe 
of Siditt were of the age of the Herakleoupolite kings—studied these inserip- 
tions, Once there were many inscribed tombs, now there are only four, 
but copies of i inseriptions now destroyed are found in the great Deseription 
de [Egypte and in drawings at the British Museum. According to the 
Deseription the tombs were almost complete in 1799, since when the facades 
have been blasted away, the square pillars broken down, many inscriptions 
entirely destroyed and the remnant injured. The first inscription which 
ehowed that at that time Herakleoupolis was the capital is that of Kheti, 
who says: “Sidt was contented under my administration, Heracleopolis 
Magna praised God for me, Upper and Lower Egypt said, this is the wis- 
dom of a great prince.” Siit is 150 miles from Heracleopolis Magna. 
The entire series of tombs may be divided into two groups: the one sim- 
ple, showing a predominance of the names of Tefuba and Kheti, of the 
Herakleoupolite dynasties; the other complex in design, with the name of 
Hept'efu, belonging to the reign of Usertesen of the xm dynasty. Kheti 
eon of Tefaba was high in favor with the king Ka-meri-ra, whom he accom- 
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panied on an expedition to the south, and from whom be received the com- 
mission to rebuild the temple of Apuat. In another tomb was buried 
another Kheti, probably his son, who lived in a more peaceful time. The 
earliest of these nobles, Tefaba, lived in a troubled period of civil war, and 
many of his exploits are narrated.—Academy, Dec. 14. 


ALGERIA. 

CreroHert.— Excavations at the thermae.—M. Waille has continued his 
excavations on the site called the Thermal Palace. He has reached the 
great central hall and cleared two new halls to the west of it, thus finish- 
ing the work. He found a fine marble statue, perhaps of Ceres, a helmet- 
ed head that has an Amazonian character, and fragments of an inscription 
in large letters with the name of the Emperor Trajan: they have been 
placed in the museum.—Chron, des Arts, 1889, No. 33; Revue Critique, 
No, 45, 

TUNISIA. 

CantHace.— The Phomician Necropolis of Byraa—The discovery by 
Father Delattre of an early Phoenician necropolis on Mt. Byraa has been 
mentioned in pp. 84,201-2. Further excavations were carried on last 
summer amd described before the Académie dea Inscriptions, on Nov. 8. 
Other tombs of the Phonician period were opened and found to contain 
an amphora of gilt bronze, scarabei of Egyptian style, and figurines of 
terracotta belonging to a class represented up to the present only by fig- 
urines found in Syria and at Rhodos: this series of statucttes is still Asiatic 
in attributes and costume, but already show the influence of Greek art and 
of what M. Heuzey terms the choc en retour of Hellenism.—Rerue Ori- 
tique, 1889, No. 46, 

Hammam Derrapvi=BuiLra Recia—Eixcavations have been carried on 
for more than a year at Bulla Regia, the present Hammam Derradji, near 
Souk elarba. They have been in charge of Dr. Carton under the super- 
vision of the Direction of Antiquities. M. René de la Blanchére reported 
on them to the Acad. des Inscriptions on Oct.4. A large number of amall 
objects have been found, including about 600 terracotta lamps, 40 to 
bronze mirrors (four of which have a cover decorated with subjects in re- 
lief), engraved stones, efe. They will all be placed in the Alaoui Museum, 
at the Bardo,—Revue Critique, 1889, No. 41, | 


ASIA, 
HINDUSTAN. 
MaTHura—The excavations in the KankAli Tila at Mathura, which 
last year brought us the remarkable inscription dated in the seventh year 
o 
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of Shihi Kanishka, were resumed in January and February by Dr. A. 
Fihrer. His results are again highly interesting and important. Besides 
numerous valuable sculptures of the Indo-Scythian and later periods, epi- 
graphic proof has been found showing that the temple buried under the 
mound belonged to the Svetimbarns, as well as further evidence corrobo- 
rating the statements of the Kalpasiitra regarding the early subdivisions 
of the Jaina monks. Their ancient Ganas, Kulas, and S’ikhds are men- 
toned in four votive inseriptions exhibiting the well-known characters 
and the peculiar mixed dialect of the Indo-Seythian period, and probably 
range between the years a. p. 100 and 173. The names of the Jaina 
schools which they give are mostly the game as those which occur on the 
documents found in former years. Inscription No. L1, which 1s incised on 
the base of o female statue, records the dedication of an image of Saras- 
yati. Statues of the VAgdevatd, or goddess of speech, are common in mod- 
ern Jaina temples, and they occur even in the caves, We now learn that 
the worship of Sarasvati was considered orthodox by the S'vetémbaras 
before the second century A.p. Also, the mention of the Vaird or Vayrd 
S'akhé in the inscriptions Nos. [1 and [IT possesses some value for Indian 
chronology. According to the later Jaina Therivalis, its founder, Vaj- 
richirya, lived in the first century a. D., the date of his death being 
usually given as 534 after Vira or Vikramasamvyat 114. If this statement 
is worth anything, it is now evident that the year 84 of the era of the 
Indo-Seythians, in which No. I was incised, must fall later than 
Vikramagamvat 114. Hence, the era of the Indo-Scythian kings cannot 
be the so-called Vikramasamvat of 56] 5.c. On the other hand, its iden- 
tification with the S’akasamvat of a. p. T8) is perfectly possible. Dr. 
Fihrer’s new discoveries show that the Kankéli Tila has by no means 
yielded up all its treasures. Its further excavation should certainly be 
proceeded with es soon as possible. The exploration of the ruins of one 
of the oldest Jaina temples would without a doubt completely free their 
creed from the suspicion of being a modern offshoot of Buddhism— 
Academy, June 1. 

AncHovoaical Survey of Inoia.— We have received the following Sur- 
vey Reports. 

Dr, E. Hvwrzcs, Epigraphist of the Survey, makes a Progress Report 
for Feb. and March, 1889. Accompanied by a Brahman Assistant, he 
visited Gooty and Tirupati. 

TipupatTi—The numerous inecriptions of the temple at Lower Tirupati 
were left uncopied, as they belong to the later kings of Vijayanagara and 
possess scarcely any historical importance, The temple on the holy mount- 
ain (Tirumalai) of Upper Tirupati is presumably of more ancient date. 
Az Europeans are not permitted to enter it, the task of copying the 
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Tirumalai inscriptions devolved on the Assistant, who took impressions of 
the most important. But the Mahant of Tirupati withheld from him, 
though he is a Brahmin, the permission to enter the innermost prakara. 
Endeavors to obtain a view of the copper-plate grants, of which the temple 
is supposed to possess two cart-loads (Sewell’s Lasts of Antiqwifies, vol. 1, 
p. 153), were equally unsuccessful. An appendix contains a provisional 
let of those Tirumalai inseriptions which were copied (Nos. 53-74): they 
were in the Telegu, Canarese, Tamil, and Grantha languages. The most 
curious among them are modern and very faulty copies of four Chola in- 
scriptions (Noa. 61 to 64), which were made in the time of Vira-Narasim- 
hadeva-Yadavaraya on the occasion of a rebuilding of the temple. The 
originals seem to have contained grants to Tiruvengada-deva, the deity of 
Tirumalai. Consequenily, it is very probable that the temple waz already 
in existence in the time of the Chola kings Rajaraja and Rajendra-Chola. 
There are also fragments of two inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya-deva 
(Noa. 70.and 72). Most of the remaining inecriptions belong to the second 
Vijayanagar dynasty. ‘Two of them (Nos. 65 and 66) mention gifts made 
by Chinnaji-Amma and Tirumalamma, two queens of Krishnaraya. Three 
others (Nos. 53 to 55) record that Krishnaraya attacked Prataparudra- 
Gajapati, pursued him as far as Kondavidu and captured the fort of 
Udayngiri. 

Gooty.—On the way to Tirupati, Dr. Hultzsch visited the fort of 
Gooty,; where he discovered three very rough rock-inscriptions in Cana- 
rese of Tribhuvanamalladeva, ¢. ¢., of the Western Chalukya king Vik- 
ramaditya WI, surnamed Tribhuvanamalla, and succeeded in making 
out the dates of two of them, These dates are recorded in the new era 
started by Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fleet’s researches (Indian Antigtiary, vol. vii), began with 
the king's accession in A. D. 1075-76. The two inseriptions are dated in 
the 46th and 47th years, which corresponded to the Cyclic yenrs Plova and 
Subhakrit, t. 6, 4. D. 1121-22 and 1122-23, Close to the inseriptions of 
Vikramaditya VI, there is a short rock-inscription (No. 52 of 1888-89) 
which, as noticed by Mr. Sewell (Lasts of Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 150), men- 
tions the Vijayanagara king Bukka (Bubkakshonibhartri). It consists of 
six lines which contain one Sanskrit verse in praise of “the best of 
mountains called Guttidurga,” or the fort of Gooty. 

Mr. A. Rea, First Assistant, presents Progress Reports, Dee., 1888 to 
July, 1889. Mr. Rea’s tour during the months of Dec. and Jan. was sin- 
gularly prolific in discoveries of ancient Buddhist remains at places where 
they were least suspected to exist. Those of the stupas at Franguladinne 
and Garikipad, and of a structural Buddhist temple at Chezarla, are of 
great interest and importance. 
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Franaucapinne (Kistna district)—The large Buddhist stupa discovered 
here last season was excavated, and a number of finely-sculptured marbles 
were found, which will be placed in the Madras Museum. Another small 
Buddhist stupa was discovered on the site, but only the foundatipns remain, 
and, as the mound is low, probably all the sculptures have been removed. 

Cuezanta.—The principal temple is of great antiquity and sanctity, and 
dedicated to Kapotesvarasvami. It isa curious medley of 35 small shrines 
scattered promiscuously around a double courtyard. The main shrine is @ 
remarkablestructure of unusual design and very ancient. [tisapeidal-ended 
on the west, and equare on the east or entrance end. The roof 1s barrel- 
yanited: the vault being returned around the apsidal end. The walls of 
the inner court are 54 ft. thick, and built of large polygonal blocks. 

Structural Buddhist Chaitya.—The discovery here of a complete struct- 
ural Buddhist Chaitya is of the first importance; and the inscriptions and 
sculptures are of interest. Mr. Rea found remains of an ancient, but now 
extinct, industry in the manufacture of steel ; saw some interesting burial 
customs, relics of those in use in prehistoric times; and gleaned a number 
of ancient legends concerning the village. 

Garipap.—In « mound here was made the important discovery of an 
ancient Buddhist atupa, possibly dating prior to the Christian era. The 
excavation is now finished as far as it can be carried out at present. A 
trench haa been dug round the circle, which has been found to be 50 ft. 
in diameter, with sculptured marble slabs standing in position almost con- 
tinuously around. A number of these are almost complete, and have 
sculpture of a very archaic type. 

Peppa Gansam— Discovery of Stupa No. 3.—The discovery of these re- 
mains was first announced in December, 1888. It forms the third of this 
‘olass of Buddhist relics fond at the Franguladinne mounds. If not ex- 
tensive, and but little of it remaining, it shews some interesting features 
and is important in helping to prove the previous existence of a large 
Buddhist settlement at the place. Excavation of Buddhist Stupa No, 1— 
The building bore evident traces in the portions first exposed of having 
been partly demolished, and the bricks and sculptures removed to be used 
in the construction of other works, as was the case at Amaravati. This 
is shown by the abeence of the majority of the marble sculptures that 
would once adorn the building. These cannot wholly be accounted for, 
even by the great quantity of fragments which were found at all points 
around the circumference. Noticeable among these is the large number 
of exquisitely carved heads which have been knocked off the images ; this 
might point to the Muhammadans as having taken their share in the 
destruction, when this part of the country was overrun by their armies, 
Notwithstanding, the remains of the stupa now existing are sufficient to 
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allow ua to picture what were the proportions of the complete building. The 
only sculptures which have remained at all intact are certain of those 
round the face of the basement. They are nearly all stupa slabs, and are 
specially interesting in that they probably represent the stupa as it stood 
complete when worship was carried on by the Buddhists. These slabs 
were standing erect in their places, firmly secured to the brickwork by 
mortar. From fragments found, it is evident that large statues of Buddha, 
similar to those found at Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta, existed here. 
Five pieces of marble have letters of inscriptions dating about the third 
cent., A.D. The Report describes fully the sculptures of eight of the 
white marble alahs. 

GuaTyPaALte.— During 1888 and 1889, excavation has been carried on 
in the Buddhist remains, here, discovered by Robert Sewell, Esq., mn 
1846, and reported in the Joursar (vol. m, p. 151), When fully 
excavated, these remains will form one of the most remarkable groups in 
India. The mounds number 35, covering at least as many buildings. 
Several mounds have been tapped. A large structural chaitya, in Mound 
No, 1, has been partially excavated. It is the fourth of its kind, and 
the largest structural chaitya as yet discovered in India: the date may 
be about 50 4. p. The internal plan near the apse is peculiar, and dif- 
ferent from any such building yet found. The doorway is 
hack from “ massive projection on each side, and has a jamb of moulded 
bricks forming a semi-octagonal pilaster up each ingoing. On each side 
of these was a statue; a fine one of Buddha on the left, and a stiffly 
carved figure in stone, on the right; these stood in niches above the base- 
ment. A Stone Stupa, in Mound No. 7, has been entirely uncovered. The 
aiupa stands on a carved platform. Tressureseekers had dug a hole 
through the dome, and the stone relic-casket was found near the top of the 
mound, It is cylindrical in shape with moulded top and bottom, and 
slicghtly convex. The cavity was filled with earth, and at the bottom 
were the following relics—several pieces of a corroded cylindrical copper 
vessel, about 24 inches in diameter; a large white crystal hexagonal 
double-pointed bead; a miniature gold bowl; and two small gold orna- 
ments inside the gold bowl. On the floor of the slupa, the following 
objects were found—a portion of the crowning stone umbrella with lotus 
ornament in centre; the pillar or shaft which supported it; a hemis- 
pherical stone with aperture on the apex, perhaps the dome of a miniature 
digoba; a stone digoba; a long stone with three carved heads; a piece 
of a cireular pedestal on a square base; a portion of a stone rail-post with 
elots for the cross-bars ; a marble slab with a figure of Buddha; and the 
arched upper part of slab which seems to fit the above. The simplicity 
of construction in this atupa and the archaic style of the marble seulp- 
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tures mark it as of very early date, probably during the first century of 
the Christian era. [Jndian tems are furnished by Robert Sewell, Eeq., of 
the Madras Civil Service. | 

MESOPOTAMIA. 


ASTERIORITY OF BApyLoniAN Mrrroxomics.—An important article 
on ancient metrology has appeared in the Transactions of the Anthropologi- 
cal Society of Berlin (for March, 1889) from the pen of Dr. Lehmann. 
The author's knowledge of Assyrian gives him an advantage over his 
predecessors in the same field of research. He has cleared up the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto surrounded the Babylonian system of weights 
and measures; and he has shown that the Egyptian system, instead of 
being the origin of that of Babylonia, as Brugsch maintained, prefupposes 
the sexagesimal system of the latter. The importance of this conclusion 
for the history of early culture need not be pointed out. It indicates the 
existence of commercial intercourse between Babylonia and Egypt at a 
time of which we have, at present, no contemporaneous records, and car- 
ries us back into what is still a prehistoric age—Academy, Nov. 2. 


ARABIA. 


Iysceirrions oF THE Sixarric Pextwavta—M. G. Bénédite, member 
of the French archeological school at Cairo, was charged, a little while ago, 
by the French Academy of Inscriptions, to explore the Sinaitie peninsula 
in search of rock-cut inscriptions for the Corpus Inseriptionum Semitioarum, 
The explorer followed the northern route, or “itinerary of Niebuhr,” up 
to the woods of the sacred mountains; he returned through the Teiran, 
bringing back 950 texts, mostly inedited. The northern region is poor, 
supplying only 150 texts; the richest epigraphic regions are the Teiran 
and the Mukhatted. The inscriptions are found at natural camping-places 
more frequently than on heights, and seem not only to be traces of pilgrim- 
ages but to have a wider significance. The Christian symbols, which ap- 
peared to ome explorers to be connected with several of these inscriptions, 
were shown to be distinct from them.— Chron. dea Arts, 1889, No. 33. 


SYRIA. 


Asia (Haurin).—Mr. Schumacher writes 2 memoir for the Palestine 
Exploration Fund (July, 1889) entitled A bila of the Decapolis, in which he 
deseribes certain ruins in the west part of the high plateau of the Haurin 
which had not been visited since Seetzen in 1806, and which he identi- 
fies as Abila of the Decapolis. The entire ruin is generally known as EL 
Kueilby; the hill to the north is also named Tell Abi! (Abiln) and that 
to the south Ted! Umm eb'amad. The site is built over these two hill-sum- 
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mits surrounded by widies, Tell Abil contains many heaps of hewn stones, 
foundations of large buildings, fragments of columns and capitals, but no 
distinet ruin which could be planned: this hill was surrounded by a well- 
masoned wall which enclosed a space of about 24 acres. There appear to 
be remains of a large bridge connecting it with the neighboring hill of 
Umm el'amed. The first monument visible on the latter hill is a temple 
ora basilica: fragments of columns lie about, with fine capitals and bases; 
unfortunately, the best are carved in crumbling limestone, These capi- 
tals are interesting as variations, in a variety of designs, from the regular 
orders, some (especially with palm leaves) approaching the Corinthian. 

The presence of a cross on the largest capital makes it probable that this 
was a Christian basilica. The building was rectangular, being 152 ft. long 
by about 97 ft. wide. It was divided into three aisles by two rows of twelve 
columns each, of which six still remain in situ, built of basalt and lime- 
stone. This plan is more like that of'a basilica—Pagan or Christian—than 
that ofa temple. Descending from the hill to the Widy el-kueilby, we first 
come to a large theatre with a widest diameter of 240 ft.: the rows of seats 
faced northeast, and, in erecting them, the configuration of the slope was 
made use of. Next to this is another ruin, probably a court of justice, 
carefully built, of rectangular shape, inclosing a cistern, Beyond are 
several other ruins: next to the theatre are the remains of a second monu- 
ment of Christian origin, a basilica, of which the walls and apse yet stand 
to a height of 2 to 3 feet. It is a rectangular building, of a single aisle, 
$1 ft. long and 62 ft. wide; the apse having a radius of 16 ft., giving a 
total length of 97 ft. There are no traces of columns or decoration. 

On the slopes are numerous sepulchral eaves cut out of the soft lime- 
stone rock, consisting usually of one, sometimes of two large chambers be- 
tween 18 and 36 it, in length, from which project rows of cubicula, sarco- 
phagi, or loculi. In some cases the loculi are surrounded on three sides 
by benches. The ceilings of these caves are sometimes flat, sometimes with 
a low or a high round vault; in one case, at least, with a pointed vault, 

Abila is mentioned by Josephus. It early became the seat of a promi- 
nent bishopric. Seetzen first identified the present site with this city. It 
is 12 miles from Gadara. 

PALESTINE. 


Gauivee.— Mr. Schumacher reports the discovery, on the road between 
Haifa and Nazareth, of a rock-cut sepulchral chamber having four botim 
containing four terracotta sarcophagi resembling that found at 'Abellin 
(see Quart, Slatement, 1886, p. 80)—PEF, July 1889, p. 104. 

Jenusacem.— Large Cistern near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre.—Dur- 
ing the past two years the existence of a large cistern has been known, 
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lying immediately to the east of the Palmer Street entrance to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and under the new Greek building erected on the 
site of the old Byzantine market. The earth and silt by which it was 
filled having been removed, its character and dimensions have been ascer- 
tained and briefly reported by Mr. Schick in the July Quarterly Statement 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. It proves to be 102 feet long, by 344 
wide, and from 40 ft. deep at the eastern end to 34 at the western. Its 
roof is sustained by intersecting arches supported upon eighteen round piers 
in two rows, its rock floor is very uneven, and the flight of steps is at its 
west end partly cut in the rock. Inasmuch as its masonary is not Jewish, 
Mohammedan or Crusading (vaults of the Crusaders surviving in the adja- 
cent Muristan for comparison), Mr. Schick concludes that it must be early 
Christian and date from the era when Constantine built the Church of the 
Holy Sepulehre, It is no less important, besides, for supplying the mise- 
ing one of these nt least two reservoirs, which the Bordeaus Pilgrim, in the 
year dd0 A. D., describes as situated beside the Basilica of Constantine— 
Lbidem modo jussu Constantini imperatoris basiliea facta est, id est domini- 
cum, mire pulchritudinis, habens ad latua exeeptoria unde aqua fevatur, et 
balnewm a tergo uli infanter favantur—one, the one long known, being the 
great cistern of Helena, attached to the convent of the Copte, east of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and the other being this new recovery. As such it com- 
pletes the identification of the site of Constantine's Basilica with the site 
of the present Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

A Cemetery and Catacombs—Mr. Schick reports that on the brow of the 
Mount of Olives, overlooking the city, called, in Arabic, Kurm es-Saind, 
and from time immemorial by the Latin Christians Viri Galilee, an ancient 
Christian cemetery has been discovered containing three rows of well-built 
masonry tombs. Also, not far off, an extensive series of catacombs has heen 
opened, which the Greek Bishop Epiphanios thinks may be the rock Peri- 
atereon mentioned by Josephus in describing the wall of circumvallation 
hastily built by the Roman army under Titus to complete the sieze of the 
city. Some of these tombs are of Jewish origin, altered and used by Chris- 
tians who added greatly to their number. Their loculi moat frequently 
occur in groups of three, Many crosses were cut in the rock, but ‘what- 
ever inscriptions were engraved have beeen defaced, But a mosaic slab 
with a Greek inseription remains, together with both Jewish and Greek 
coin, and more than forty Roman tiles bearing a stamp conjectured by 
Mr. Schick to be that of the Tenth Legion, besides a number of jars, vaiseis 
in glass and terracotta, and an iron spear-head. In the midst of these 
tombs are several emall pools or tanks, probably intended to collect what- 
ever water might find its way into the catacomba during the rainy season — 
N. Y. Independent, Nov. 28; PEF., July, 1889. | 
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iscowery of an Ancient Church.—Mr. Schick reports the discovery of an 
ancient church opposite the barracks in Tarit Bab Sitti Maryam, West of 
the chapel of the Flagellation, there had been for many years a waste place 
containing débris covering ruins, and walled up on the side next the street. 
The Franciscans have removed this rubbish and laid bare the walls of a 
small church and some adjoining buildings erected around a small ecowrt- 
yard having the rock for its flooring. The walls of the church are five feet 
ormore high. At the eastern end are three apees, in the northern of which 
an altar is still preserved. The flooring consists of large hard polished 
stones, ‘The southwestern corner of the building rests on the eastern of 
the twin pools, and a cistern was erected there at a later period.—Pal. Ex- 
pir. Fund, July 1889, p, 104, 

Antiquities north of Demasens Gate—The rock-cut channel discovered 
in the ground belonging to the Dominicans proves to be not an aqueduct 
connected with the ancient water-supply of the city, but « trench enclos- 
ing a solid mass of rock, «, 40 by 25 fi., being probably the commencement 
of the work of excavating a tank or cistern, done in the Jewish period. 
Another pool was afterwards discovered by the monks to the south of this 
incomplete one (that was examined by Mr. Schick) and separated from it by 
a wall of rock five it. thick. This pool is also cut in the rock, but, owing 
to the shelving of the rock, the 5, w. corner is formed of a wall of hewn 
stones, amongst which are two pieces of pillar shafts, which Mr. Schick 
remairds as proof that the pool was in use in Crosading times —— Pol, Explor. 
Fund, July, 1889. 

ASIA MINOR. 


Hissariix.— Js Schliemann’s Troy a necropolis?"—Capt. Ernst Bitti- 
cher has for several years been publicly and in print sustaining the theory 
that Schliemann’s Troy is only a necropolis for incineration; that the walls, 
towers, paluces and temples of the akropolis of [ion are an illusion; that 
the stratum of ashes, the quantity of cinerary urns and half-burned bones, 
are other proofs of cremation. In fact, he points out that no traces of o 
city have been found outside the supposed akropolis. He thus flatly con- 
tradicts Dr, Dérpfeld, Now, Dr, Schliemann has invited Capt. Bitticher 
to go te Hissarlik with Dr. Dorpfeld in order to investigate the question 
on the spot. Besides, Dr. Schliemann has announced his proposal to re- 
new the excavations of Hissarlik in the presence of a committee of savants 
sent by the academies of Germany, France, Italy, ee. The French Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions has accepted Dr. Schliemann’s invitation to send one 
of its members to be present at the new excavations which he intends to 
undertake on the site of Hissarlik. The Atheneum of Dec. 14 states that 

r. &. began his fresh investigations on November 25, 
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Retraction by Capt. Batticher —This examination took place during the 
first week in December, Dr. Schliemann being accompanied by Dr. Dorp- 
feld. There were alao present, as arbitrators, Prof. George Niemann, of 
the Vienna Academy; and Major Steffen, of the Prussian Artillery, In 
the course of the examination, which was most thoroughly carried out, 
Capt. Bitticher withdrew his charge that Dr. Schliemann had tampered 
with the remains; and the two arbitrators have now signed a formal docu- 
ment, to the effect that, in their opinion, the remains are not those of a 
necropolis, as alleged by Capt. Botticher, but of an inhabited town, in- 
oluding a temple and halls—Academy, Jan. 12, 1890. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 

ATHEens.— Recent! Discoveries —In the July number of the official AcA- 
riov dpyaioAoyixer, several interesting discoveries are announced. In the 
later walls and gateways around the west end of the Akropolis, now com- 
pletely demolished, several inscriptions have been found, some of them of 
topographic importance. One is an interesting dedication to Aphrodite 
of the sixth century; another consists of some portions of an architectural 
member in the form of an architrave, but once resting on o wall, not on 
columns. On this is an inscription, apparently recording a dedication, by 
the people to Aphrodite, of the statues of the priests and priestesses of 2 cer- 
tain family. It belongs to the fourth century n.c. These were both found 
among the walls south of the Beulé gate, and, though not im situ, had pro- 
bably not been moved far from their original position. They may be added 
to those already found in this neighborhood from the same precinct. Two 
other inscriptions belong to the neighboring shrine of Demeter Chloé. One 
of these had been copied by Chandler, and built in since his time; the other 
is new, and records that [sidolos, in accordance with a dream, dedicated a 
statue, yr (did he not mean Tv?) Kovporpddorv, to Demeter Chloé and 
Kora. Thus we have some topographic indications, though not very defi- 
nite ones, Another inseription from the same walls is in honor of a Clan- 
dius [lyrius, who, as Dr. Lolling points out, is probably identical with the 
musician or poet [lyrius, who is said in an inscription to have fortified 
Athens with his lyre, as Amphion fortified Thebes. In the new inserip- 
tions more details as to name and family are given, and these have enabled 
Professor Mommsen to assign his date to the third century of our era; and 
thus he may be connected with the repairs of the fortifications of the city 
and Akropolis under Valerian, when the Beulé gate was probably erected. 
—E. A. G. in Atheneum, Nov. 2. 
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Britisn Scnoo..—The committee of the British School at Athens have 
offered a studentship of £50 for one year, entailing three months’ residence 
at Athens, to be awarded by the University of Oxford.—Academy, Oct. 19. 

Lrxosoura.—F. A. Gfardner] writes from Athens to the Atieneum of 
Novy. 23: The excavations at Lykosoura in Arkadia and the discovery 
of the Temple of Despoina have already been noticed in the Atheneum. 
Details have now been published in the report by M. Kabbadias in the 
AcAriov, and from this report it appears that the results are of the highest 
importance and interest, We know from the description of Pausanias that 
this temple contained a group of seated figures of Demeter and Despoina, 
with Artemis and Anytos standing beside them—all apparently of colos- 
sal size—the work of that most interesting artist Damophon of Messene. 
Damophon earried on the traditions of the school of Pheidias into the 
fourth century; but hitherto he has been merely a name to us, and we 
have had no means of judging of his style, or of estimating how far he pre- 
served the spirit or the skill of his great master. Now, in this temple of 
Despoina, close to the basis which evidently supported this very group, 
have been found the following fragments: a female head of colossal size ; 
one female head and one male bearded head (of the type of Poseidon), aleo 
colossal, but rather smaller; various fragments of colossal statues, includ- 
ing even hands holding the very attributes (a torch, a snake) described by 
Pausanias; a large fragment of drapery with figures in relief, representing 
‘female and male forma changed into different animals (a ram, an nas, & 
horse, ¢fe.), a Nereid on a sen-monster, winged female forme of which one 
holds a torch, dolphins, eagles, and other birds’; fragments of the feet of 
a marble throne; four female forms terminating in double tails of snakes 
or fishes, apparently the supports of a throne or table. M. Kabbadias 
seems to be fully justified in concluding that all these fragments, except 
the last four figures, belong to the identical group by Damophon of Mes- 
sene described by Pausanias. Ifthis be the case, the gain to our knowledge 
of the history of sculpture is very great. Damophon has always been an 
interesting but shadowy personage, and the possession of original stutues 
from his hand may lead to the most important resulta. 

MyKenar—The excavations at and near Mykenai, carried on during 1887 
and 1888, are very fully reported in « late number of the "Edmpepic dpyao- 
Aoyery (1888, 3-4). The long and valuable paper is by Dr. Tsountas, and 
it is accompanied by several good plates, For the benefit of « larger pub- 
lic, a short but good summary of it is given in the Berl. phil, Wochenschrijt, 
No. 44, including a reproduction of a map of the region about Mykenai 
which indicates all the sites excavated. The following is a brief summary 
of Dr. Tsountas’ paper. 

From the middle of October until the end of the year 1587 and from 
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June to October 1888, fifty-two tombs similar to those of Nauplia and 
Sparta were excavated. There was one dome-tomb similar to the one near 
the Heraion and that at Menidi (the plan and the entrance are given in 
cuts). These tombs do not form one continuous nekropolis, but are divided 
into groups. Each group was probably the burial-place of one of the 
families or villages of which Mykenai consisted. As here, so elsewhere 
in Greece, each village probably had itsown burial-place. These naturally 
lny between the villages. As the villages grew together into a city, these 
old burial-grounds came to be within the city limits, but were then no 
longer used, owing to lack of room and other considerations. This theory 
accounts for the presence of ancient graves in Athens. As Sparta was 
not surrounded by a wall, the early custom naturally survived long after 
it was abandoned elsewhere. The tombs at Mykenai contained articles of 
pottery, gold, silver, glnas, ivory, bronze, iron, and stone, besides bones. 
From the position of the bones, it ia probable that the bodies were left in 
a sitting or halfreclining posture. Ashes are found in the tombs, but in 
most cases not more than would come from torches carried for illumination. 
In one tomb the floor is all covered with ashes, but even then the bones 
discovered donot seem to have undergone cremation. It seems, therefore, 
net probable that cremation was practised; certainly it was not cus- 
tomary. Twenty-five tombs are described in detail. Their shapes are not 
all alike, but the fundamental type is a rectangular chamber approached 
by a descending passage or dpéj.0s;. Where the chambers are more than 
one, the smaller ones are usually to the right of the entrance, more rarely to 
the left. Many objects found in these tombs are published. [Fora deserip- 
tion of these objects and for other details, see JouRNAL, ry, pp. 498-500. ] 

Tecea— Ancient Mosaice.— Highly interesting are the most recent exca- 
vations of the French at Tegea, which M. Berard superintends, upon the 
site of an ancient Byzantine cemetery which, according to an inscription 
recently met with, seems to belong to the ninth century. A church found 
in Tuina was fifty-five met. long. Near its north angle, has been laid bare 
An ancient mosiic pavement, belonging to Roman times rather than Byzan- 
tine, which deserves the attention of archwologists both on account of ite 
design and its excellent state of preservation. Ite surface covers sixteen 
square met.; the east side, however, is filled by an apse with a curve of a 
radius of four met. The centre of this apse is oceupied by figures which 
are styled in an inscription Ol KAAO! KAIPOI, that is, the cood seasons, 
A woman in the centre has on each side of her a,child. The children 
stretch forth their hands and offer her a basket full of flowers. These 
figures are formed of grey, red, and deep blue stonea. On the sides of the 
square are depicted the twelve months, each bearing its appropriate sym- 
bol, and between the figures are various ornaments. It is intended to re- 
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produce this interesting mosaic, and when that is done it will take its proper 
place among the late Greek representations of the months, a subject that 
has lately been investigated by Dr. J. Strzygofski, bf Vienna, and Dr. B. 
Keil at Berlin. Besides this mosaic another has been found which has not 
yet been cleared. 

Temple of Apollo—The Byzantine church is supposed to stand upon the 
ruins of an ancient temple. This idea seems to have been confirmed by 
the explorations, although Pauzanias makes no mention af any such. The 
temple in question cannot be that of Athena Alea, which stood not far off. 
The nature of the temple appears to be settled by an inscription (one of 
the twenty found as yet), a psephisma of the fifth century, which speaks 
of “the temple of Apollo.” Of the other inscriptions one relates to the 
eiMiva: of a gymnasiarch. It contains a list of fifty Epheboi. Another 
mentions an artist named Philokrates, who worked at the altar and gilded 
the statue of Apollo. Now among the fragments of sculpture a piece of 
gilded marble has been found, which M. Berard regards as a piece of the 
gilt statue. Among the other finds are reliefs representing athletes and 
combatants, [f one supposes that, according to the testimony of Pausanias, 
Skopas worked in Tegea, it must be considered a great piece of good for- 
tune that on the scene of the labors of the great sculptor should be found 
fragments of sculpture and architecture which very likely may throw new 
light on the master and his school—Sr. Lampros, in Athenowm, Oct. 26. 

Archoie Statue.—M. Berard has found an archaic statue of tufu repre- 
senting a female divinity seated with her hands resting on her thighs. 
This is a very rare type.— Cour. de lert, 1889, No. 42. 

Termination of Exeavationa—The AcAriov of October states that the ex- 
eavationa by the French School in Arkadia have been brought to an end: 
the finds have been divided between Tegea and Tripolis. 

VapHio.— The Tholos-tomb—We take the following additional particu- 
lars and reflections with regard to this most interesting monument (see 
pp. 380-81) from the letter of the learned correspondent of the London 
Times (October 11): “ For the first time we have a tomb of the first 
importance of the great Achaian epoch, evidently a Royal tomb, probably 
untouched since the days when the funeral rites were finished, In 
the tombs of this kind which have been found, with their original con- 
tents intact, the finds haye been deposited on the floor of earth or rock, 
as the case may be; but here there was a grave in the earth a little to the 
left of the centre of the floor, of the form and size nearly of an ordinary 
grave of to-day, and in this were found the principal objects discovered. 
In this grave there was no indication of either ashes or bones, and Tsountas 
is of the opinion that the lapse of time had reduced the bones to dust. 
Covering the ground of the tomb were indications of incineration, charcoal, 
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and ashes, with bones, which may have come, he thinks, from the funeral 
piles on which the dead were burned, but it is aleo possible that they came 
from the burning of victims in honor of the dead, for the slight remains 
of bones did not suffice to show whether they were human or of the animals 
offered in saerifice. 

“The find comprises fifty ‘island stones,’ some of which are of the most 
exquisite workmanship and design, the perforations bushed with gold but 
not mounted as rings; several rings of gold and bronze, of which one is 
similar to those in the Schliemann-find, with intaglio of an Enstern design, 
and one with an engraved stone set in it; some vases of silver, mounted in 
gold, of which the silver haz almost disappeared by corrosion ; implements 
of bronze of the usual forms, and one of a form unique, so far as I know; 
awords and knives, some known and some unique; an immense collection 
of amethyst beads and some rings, which must have belonged to women ; 
objects of ivory and one lance of peculiar form, mounted in a most recherché 
manner with bone; and, what is of the highest archwological interest, a 
short aword of the same kind as those found in the Schliemann graves, en- 
crusted with gold, and two golden cups of the same workmanship as the 
best of those in the same collection, but ornamented in a style of which 
nothing hitherto seen of prehistoric work gives any conception. 

“ This entombment cannot be later than the eighth century B. c., and the 
probability is that it may range from 800 to 1000 8, c. The known art of 
Greece at an epoch subsequent to that is of the most conventional char- 
acter, purely hieratic. But these cups are ornamented in the most exquisite 
manner in repousst, with companion designs, one of a wild-cattle hunt and 
the other of cattle domesticated. In the former, the design is spirited to a 
degree unapproached by anything in Greek art, the cattle are charging 
and tossing the hunters, and one bull has run into a net of ropes; in the 
latter, the cattle are grouped with great pictorial effect, and a man is tying 
one of them by the foot; these are as peaceful as the others are furious. 
There is nothing Phoenician or Assyrian in the design, and the men in 
costume and type are clearly Greek, while the animals are of a treatment 
eo naturalistic that, if they were put into a modern exhibition, it would be 
considered an absurdity to call them antique, much less prehistoric. I 
cannot find a parallel to them in ancient art except in some of the natur- 
alistic designs of Cretan coinage. They are the flower of a school of art of 
which we know nothing, and which had utterly disappeared from Greece 
before the advent of the school which came to its flower in Pheidias and 
Praxiteles. The delineation of the human figure is greatly inferior to that 
of the animals, the latter being most masterly and such as would do honour 
to hoy modern school in its fidelity to nature, while the men are insignifi- 
cant, and, but for their realism, hardly in keeping with their herds, On 
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looking over the collection of gems found with them, one sees enough in 
common to satisfy the critic that they belong to the art.” 

Voto=Pacasai.— Byzantine Church.—In clearing a space of ground in- 
side the citadel for the erection of a new church, the foundations of a By- 
gantine church were discovered, which had originally been forty-five met. 
long and twenty met. broad. These foundations and also the side walls 
contained a mass of materials taken from the oldest buildings in Pagasai 
and Demetrias, hewn stonea, capitals, ete. When the Byzantine church 
was destroyed the pillars were taken by the Turks for the neighboring 
mosque. It is to be expected that among the fragments some epigraphic 
material will be found. Already some two hundred pieces of Byzantine 
copper money have been unearthed and handed to the mayor of the town.— 
5S. Lampros, in Atheneum, Oct, 26, 


KRETE. 


Gortyna.—A Pythion or temple of Apollon.—A first mention was made 
(JouRNAL, Dec, 1887, p. 458) of the temple of Apollon found at Gortyna 
by Professor Halbherr, A full description has recently been published by 
him and Professor Comparetti in the Monumenti Antichi (see p. 496) in a 
paper thus summarized in the Atheneum of Sept, 21: The result of the 
excavation begun in March, 1887, and continued to the middle of May, 
with the aid of between forty and fifty men, was the certainty that here 
was the Pythion of which mention was made by ancient authors—an Hel- 
lenic temple, in quadrilateral rectangular form, some 251 met. long by 20 
met. brond, divided by a thick transversal wall into two chambers, a 
small pronacs and a larger nacs(but no opisthodomos); to this temple an 
apse was added, and the walls were renewed, during the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. The statues found on this site consist of a torso of 
Apollo of heroic size, with the chlamys fastened with a brooch like a 
round butten on the right shoulder; the torso of a man somewhat larger 
than life, with the right leg preserved as fur as the knee, the head inclined 
toward the right, the right arm seemingly raised ; another torso like the 
former: the cologanl statue of a woman clothed with the chiton poderes ; 
another statue of a woman, of natural size, wearing the himation, the left 
arm raised, the right stretched in front ; » small statue of a woman with a 
short tunic over the chiton; head of a man whose hair is bound with a mb- 
bon so as to form a diadem; a small figure of a triton with beardless face 
standing on a plinth; the headless bust ofa Roman emperor, with a breast- 
plate having a Medusa head in the centre; and several fragments, The 
firat-mentioned statue is an admirable piece of the Hellenic period, and 
may have been the statue of the Pythian Apollo himself, standing in a 
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niche or against a wall, The accond is the finest in point of art, and may 
be an ephebor or Apollo, Amongst the inscriptions is one in honor of 
Septimius Severus with the title Britannieus Maximus, which puts the date 
between 209 and 211 :— ; 
Atroxpéropa Kaicupa 
. Belov Zerripiow 
Hperarvixoy Meyurrov. 


But most of the inscriptions date from before the period when bronze coins 
were first introduced into Krete, viz., about 400 n. c., and may be safely 
put down to the VII century B. ¢.,as is proved by the archaie character of 
the alphabet and by the system of barter of cauldrons and tripods, which 
then held the place of coinage. These inscriptions were cut in the outer 
wall of the ancient temple, which consisted originally of only one chamber 
or cell formed at right angles by large blocks of stone without cement, be- 
fore the pronaos was built and the temple adapted to the form which, after- 

wards became usual with the Greeks, It is, moreover, proved by the holes 
in the stones that the walls of this original cell were covered on the interior 
with metal plates, which connect it in point of time with Orchomenos, My- 
kenai, and other places of Homerie construction, and therefore it may be 
set down to the vir century 5. c., the extreme limit to which may be referred 
the most archaic of the inscriptions found.— Atheneum, Sept. 21. 


ITALY. 
PREHISTORIC AND CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES. 

“New Arcnmo.ooicaL Pusutcatiox.—The Royal Accademia dei Lin- 
cei, while continuing its monthly Notizie degli Seavi, has begun the publi- 
cation of an illustrated series caHed Monumenti Antiohi, in which will be de- 
scribed and illustrated ancient Roman, Greek, Italic, and palwo-ethnologic 
monuments of every kind belonging to pagan antiquity, including epigraphy 
and numismatics, Of these volumes in quarto, which will be published at 
no fixed period, either entire or in part, the first has just appeared. It 
consists of 110 pages, of numerous woodcuts of inscriptions, and lithographs 
of statuary and architectural ornamentation, with seven large folding plans 
or plates, one showing a probable restoration of the fagade of a temple, In 
this first part is supplied for the first time a detailed description and illus- 
tration of the temple of Apollo at Gortyna, in Krete, discovered in 1883 
by Dr. Halbherr.— Atheneum, Sept. 21. 

CasTeLLazzo oi Fontanetato.—A Terremara.—Under the direction of 
Professor Pigorini, Count Sanvitale commenced last year and continued 
during the present year excavations at the terramara called Castellazso, 
which belongs to him, in the commune of Fontanellato near Parma. This 
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locality wae inhabited, during the bronze age, by a numerous primitive Italic 
population. Later, the Romans built there a temple to Sylvanus, which 
was transformed, in the Middle Ages, into a church of St. Possidonius ; 
and, finally, in the xv cent., became a Sanvitale castle. The excavations 
show this to be without doubt one of the vastest stations of the primitive 
Italians in the valley of the Po, and it is expected that, in the exc#vations 
of the coming season, a great necropolis will be found. 

Another important ferramera was discovered this year at Torricella di 
Sissa, and another extensive necropolis was explored during the summer 
by Professor Pigorini in the bed of the torrent Taro, at Capezzato di San 
Secondo Parmense.—(Oour. de? Art, 1889, No. 42. 

Gerace=Loxroi Erizernyaio.— Excavation of the Temple. Dr. Orsi has 
been superintending the excavations ordered by the Italian Government 
at Gerace in Calabria, on the site of an ancient temple of the city of the 
Lokroi. Amongst the ruins that now begin to appear of these remains of 
Magha Grecia, which date from the sixth century 8. c.,is to be seen the 
posterior or western facade, with part of the two sides of the temple, which 
appears to have been hexastyle and of peripteral form. The base or brepis, 
which supported the columns by which the temple was on all sides sur- 
rounded, consists of three steps. Before the western front, and buried in 
the earth, was found a group of Parian marble, composed of three figures 
a little below natural height (supposed to belong to the sculptures of the 
western pediment). They represent some divinity having the tail of a fish 
(probably a Poseidon), holding back above his head a horse running, 
against which is leaning a naked youth. The work is Hellenic of the fifth 
century B.C. Quite close to the temple appear traces of a large deposit 
of archaic terracottas.— Atheneum, Nov. 30. 

Maazasotto.—Not an Etruscan necropolis but a Oity—In the Not. d. 
Scart for May (1889, p. 146) was a short report from Professor Brizio on 
a slab with an Etrusean inscription found in a well of an old dwelling- 
house at Marzabotto;: also, other discoveries are referred to. This makes 
it opportune to point out that Profesor Brizio has been conducting exea- 
vations on this site from Nov. 1888 to June 1889, with the object of decid- 
ing an important question of ancient topography. He wished to prove 
that the site of the great discoveries first announced in 1865 by Count Goz- 
zadini (Di un'antica necropoli Etrusea a Marzabotto ned bolagnese) was not, 
as was thought by Chierici and others, a necropolis but actually an Etrue- 
can city. This contention of Professor Brizio has been luminously proved 
by his excavations, which have uncovered streets and tnaudae laid out with 
extreme regularity, showing this to have been a colony founded with a pre- 
conceived plan. A full report will be presented to the R. Accademia dei 
Lineei—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, p. 267. 

6 
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Ostia— The barracks of the Vigiles —The history of this interesting build- 
ing, already deseribed in the Jovrnan (vol. v, pp. 112, 219-20), is thus 
epitomized by Comm. Lanciani in the Atheneum of Oct, °6. The build- 
ing must have been erected or rearranged to accommodate a garrison of 
ahout six hundred men towards the middle of the reign of Hadrian, be- 
tween A. D. 128 and 129, which are the dates impressed on the bricks. The 
men, taking possession of their new lodgings, transformed the main hall 
(originally a tablimem or mess-room or else a police court) into a Sefac- 
reov or Angusteum, the expense being divided among the whole police 
corps, 7,000 strong. The six altars were dedicated in the following order. 
First, the place of honor, the centre of the platform, must have been set 
apart for Hadrian, the builder or the restorer of the barracks. It ia true 
that the middle altar does not bear his name, but the dedication to Severus 
was engraved at a much later period, after the erasure of the original one. 
At all events, we cannot admit that the honors of the S<Bacretor were be- 
stowed on the son, ling Cwsar, before the death of his adopted father, 
ani the latter exeluded. After the death of both, the new emperor Anto- 
ninus was houored with the altar (No. 5) bearing the date of 135, together 
with his adopted son M. Aurelius (No.1). The series ends with the altars 
of M. Aurelius and L. Verus (Nos. 2 and 4), colleagues in 162. Towards 
the end of the second century, the barracks having been restored by Sep- 
timius Severus, the pronags, or vestibule, was added to the Augueteum, and 
four altars raised in honor of the benefactor, his empress Julia Domna, and 
his sons Caracalla and Geta. From this time downwards the history of the 
place is not known—at least, in ita details ; it must have shared the decline 
and fall of the colony. 

The last known document which refers to the presence of the Vigiles 
at the mouth of the Tiber dates from the end of the fourth century after 
Christ. It is a marble slab discovered at Porto in 1865 by Prince Alex- 
ander Torlonia, inscribed with the names of two captains: Flavius Adeo- 
datus, of the 7th, and Flavius Crispinus, of the 2nd, both of them Chris- 
tians. The tombstone dates from the year 386. I cannot say when and 
under what circumetances the barracks were abandoned, but it must have 
been after the triumph of the new faith. In fact, although the place had 
never been excavated, we have not been able to discover in the whole build- 
ing a single fragment of the imperial statues to which divine honors were 
rendered in the Augusteam. Not only had the altar for sacrifices which 
apood in front of the statues been destroyed or carried away before the 
abandonment of the barracks, but even the brick substrocture on which 
it rested had been carefully obliterated and cut to the level of the pave- 
ment, The pedestals were respected or despised because their inscriptions, 
purely historical, contained nothing offensive to the Christians, Another 
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circumstance to be noted is the almost absolute disappearance of all the 
architectural marbles which could be easily removed, such as thresholds, 
lintels, panels, steps, efe. 

Pompeil.— Excavations since April 1.—Among the objects found since the 
last report was made in the Seavi for April (1859, pp. 162-6; ef Jour- 
NAL, pp. 385-6) are: (1) part of a bronze statuette, probably of Diana, 
in Reg. virr, Isola 2, No. 20; (2) fragments of sculpture from the founda- 
tions of the stylobate of the Greek temple in the Foro Triangolare; (3) 
outside the Porta Stabiana, the bronze statuette of a winged amorino. A 
considerable excavation was carried on outside the Porta Stabiana: a semi- 
circular tufa seat was uncovered with an inscription on its back, reading: 
M. Alleis.Q. F. Men. Minio.u.v.1. 0. locus . sepulturas . publice .datusa.ex. 
bp. p.— Not. d. Scavi, 1889, pp. 278-41. 

Roma.— Topography of the Quirinal: the Alta Semita,—In connection with 
the discoveries noticed in vol. rv, pp. 50T—4 and vol. v, pp. 386-7 as hav- 
ing taken place on the Quirinal and as being memorials of the Neronian 
fire, we will notice the following topographic deductions made by Professor 
Lenciani in the second part of his paper in the Bull. Comin. arch. for Sep- 
tember. In the middle of the xv1 century there were discovered, in the 
Vigna Eadoleto, two of the principal monuments of the sixth Regio—the 
house of the Pomponii and that of the Flavii, with the herodn built by 
Domitian. These two, through their vicinity to the temples of Quirinus, 
of Flora, of Salus, the house of the Valerii and the Officine del minto, form 
the key to the topography of the region, and it is therefore very important 
to locate them. The location of the Vigna Sadoleto is here first determined 
by the help of a document communicated to Lanciani by Count Gnoli. 

Interesting details regarding these discoveries and the condition of the 
Alta Semita quarter under the empire are given by Comm. Lanciani in 
the Atheneum for Dec. 7. He gives the following translation of the in- 
scription on the stone cippus found in 1640 under Pope Urban VIII, re- 
ferred to on p. 386; “This square, surrounded by terminal cippi on one 
side and by a hedge of thorns on the others, as well as the altar which 
stands in the middle, has been built and dedicated by our Emperor Flavius 
Domitian in consequence of a vow—long since forgotten—which had been 
made when the city was in flames for nine days in the time of Nero. The 
laws and constitutions of this sanctuary are: (1) That no one should even 
be allowed to encronch on the area surrounding the altar with temporary 
or permanent constructions, to loiter about, to trade, to plant trees or shrubs 
within the space marked by the cippi. (2) That the magistrate to whom 
the government of the sixth region, Alta Semita, is assigned by lot (sort 
_ obvenerit), should celebrate an annual sacrifice on the 23rd day of August, 
offering on the altar a ealf and « pig, and repeating the following formula 
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sayeak " [The text of the votive supplication to avert any danger of fire from 
the neighborhood is missing 

We might wonder why Domitian should have displayed so much zeal 
in claiming the fulfilment of a vow more than twenty years old, when the 
terrors of fire had long since faded from the memory of the survivors. His 
conduct may be explained by the following fact. In 1558, when the ground 
afterwards occupied by the church and novitiate of 8. Andrea (and now 
by the palace and garden of the officers of the royal staif) belonged to the 
Ubaldini, the house of the Flavian family, viz., of the father and uncle of 
Domitian, was discovered still in splendid condition and rich beyond de- 
scription in works of art. Pirro Ligorio and Flaminio Vacea, two eye 
witnesses, mention, among other particulars, the discovery of a magnificent 
atrium or peristyle, and of a circular temple in the middle of it, supported 
by columns of bigio Afrieano, 4.46 metres high. Both palace and temple 
were levelled to the ground go completely that when, in the early months 
of 1887, King Humbert again excavated the place to turn it into s public 
garden, we found that even the foundations of the old buildings had been 
blown up by the Ubaldini. There is no doubt that the round structure 
seen and described by Ligorio and Vacea is the very one seen and de- 
scribed by Suetonius and Martial as the templium Flavia: gentis, a family 
mausoleum or heroin raiaed by Domitian in the cour d'honneur of hia an- 
cestral house, and in which Vespasian, Flavios Sabinus, Titus, Julia, and 
Domitian himeelf are known to have been buried. The proximity of the 
space set apart for the commemorative monument of the fire of 65 to the 
house and temple of the Flavian family explains the interest of Domitian 
in having the matter settled to the advantage and general improvement of 
the neighborhood. The day selected by him for the anniversary celebra- 
tion, the 25rd of August, corresponds with the Vulcanalia, or feast day; 
of the god incendiorwm potens. Consequently, it has no connection with 
the date of the great fire, which began on July 19th and came to an end 
on the 28th. 

The most aristocratic quarters of London, Paris, and modern Rome seem 
to fade into insignificance when compared with the distinction and nobility 
of the ancient Alta Semita (Via del Quirinale and cross streets), The dis- 
eoveries made during the construction of the War Office (Palazzo della 
Guerra), of the Treasury (Ministero delle Finanze), and of the houses lin- 
ing each side of the Via Venti Settembre, have shown how every inch of 

ground had been eagerly sought for by the leading patricians from the time 
ef Sylla down to the fall of the Empire. Here is a list of the palaces dis- 
covered of Inte in the vicinity of the heroon of Domitinn and of the votive 
altar described above:—l. House of Pomponius Atticus, and of his de 
scendants, the Pomponii Bassi, discovered first in 1558 in such a state of 
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preservation that even the family records, engraved on bronze tablets, were 
found still hung to the columns of the atrium (see CIT, vol. v1, No. 1492). 
This house stood east of the herodn, between the churches of 5. Andres and 
of §. Carlo alle Quattro Fontane. 2. House of the Spanizh branch of the 
Valerii, built or restored by G. Valerius Vegetus, a native of [beris (Gra- 
nada) and Consul a, v.91, This house was inhabited by the poet Martial, 
a Spaniard himself, a native of Bilbilis (Cerro de Bambola, near Calatayud), 
and a member of the Valerian family, Its ruins have been found and ex- 
plored thrice—first in November, 1641, when Cardinal Barberini built the 
monastery of the Incarnazione; then in 1776; and, lastly, m 1884, in the 
foundations of the War Office. 3. House of the Nummii Albini, a large 
building which covered half the area of the War Office, as well as that of 
the adjoining palaces Scafati and Mariani, It was first discovered in 1629 
by Pope Urban VIII in the foundations of the church—now demolished— 
of 8. Caius; then in 1877, in the foundations of the Casa Mariani; again, 
in 1883, under the War Office; and, lastly, in 1985, under the Casa Scafati. 
Among the works of art brought to light from its ruins | may mention 4 
statue and inscribed pedestal of M. Nummius Albinus, Consul a. p. 345; 
another of M. Nummius Tuscus, Prefect of Rome A. p, 302; a statue of one 
of the ladies of the family; « statue of Venus; a set of beautiful marble 
flower-pots, and other rustic ornaments of the viridarium of the palace. 4. 
House of Vulcacius Rutinus, uncle of Julian the Apostate, and brother of 
Gallus Cesar, discovered in December, 1885, in the foundations of the south 
front. of the War Office. The atrium, containing family records engraved 
on marble pedestals, opened on the Vicus Longus. 5. House of Betitius 
Perpetuus Arzygius, a governor of Sicily under Constantine the Great, dis- 
covered in August, 1888, between the church of S. Andrea and the Palazzo 
‘ dell’ Esposizione di Belle Arti. It contains, among other works of art, a 
pedestal dedicated to him by the leading cities of Sicily two years after the 
expiration of his governorship. 6. House of A¢milia Paulina Asiatica, dis- 
covered July, 1887, next to that of Betitius, on the slope descending towards 
the Vicus Longus and the Vallis Quirinalis. Her family seems to have been 
connected with that of the Cornelii Scipiones not only by relationship, but 
also by the proximity of their respective town residences. Adjoining the 
ruins of the palace of #milia other remains of a noble mansion have been 
found, on the water-pipes of which the name of Cornelia, wife of Lucius 
Volusius Saturninus, Consul a. p. 3, is engraved. 7. House of Alfenius 
Ceionius Kamenius, prefect of the city in 333, discovered on the Via del 
Quirinale, opposite the War Office, under the foundations of the Scotch 
“hapel. It contains a peristyle ornamented with columns of bigte morato, 

and halls with mosaic and marble pavements. 
A Sanctuary of Hereules—In the area of the Gardens of Casar, on the 
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right of the Via Portuense, near the new railway station of Trastevere, 
there has been uncovered an oblong niche, cut in the tufa, with a gable, 
below which is the inscription: L- Domitius-Permiseus-feeit. It was found 
to be part of an aedieula sacred to Hercules, and to be full of sculptures 
and other objects, Ata depth of five metres was found a table raised above 
two brick steps before which were two altars, one of travertine, the other of 
tufa, Basreliefs of stucco were originally on the front of the table but had 
fallen away. Both the outer and inner walls of the aedicula were painted. 
Among the objects found here were: (1) a tufa statuette of Hercules Victor, 
as given on one of the medallions of the arch of Constantine; (2) « simi- 
lar statuette of Hercules Cubans; (3) wpper part of a tufa statue of Jupi- 
ter Serapis(7)—all these ctatues were colored red.—Not. d. Seavi, 1889, 
pp. 4b, 

The Mica awrea.—Professor G. Gatti, in the Bull. Comm. areh. for Sep- 
tember, examines the meaning of the term mica aurea used often in medim- 
val documents for a building or region in the Trastevere. He reasons, from 
a recently found inscription (Felix et Vietorina se vivi fecerunt (in) Mica 
aured), that near the old church and nonsstery of 5, Cosma e Damiano 
there was a Christian cemetery called Mica aurea, and that the same name 
was applied to the zone immediately under the Janiculum, on the east side, 
including churches of San Giovanni and 8. Cosimato. The privilege of 
burial in cemeteries within the city-walls was first allowed only in the sixth 
century, to which date the above-mentioned inscription is assigned. This 
is, thus far, only the second intramural cemetery whose existence is certified. 

SCULPTURE.—A éatyr and a nymph.—Between the church of San Criso- 
gono and the Piazza Mastai, was found a marble group, half life-size, rep- 
resenting a satyr and a nymph, The nude satyr, seated on the ground, 
holds with both arms a nymph, also nude, one arm being around her waist 
the other on her right shoulder. The nymph has fallen on her right knee 
and pushes away the satyr’s head with her right arm and seeks to disen- 
gage herself, with her left, from his encircling arm. The head and part of 
the right arm of the nymph are wanting; the satyr is entire, This com- 
position recalls two others: one in the museum at Dresden (Clarac, pl. 672, 
No. 1735) and the other formerly in the Blundell collection (ibid., No. 
1735*). The style is Grmeo-Roman, and in parts careless; but the original 
was a good work of the Alexandrian school, and is a good display of action 
and struggle and contrast of forms — Bull, Comm, arch., 1889, pp. 400-1. 

Two earecophagi—tn the Prati di Castello, two large marble sarcophagi 
have been found, and transported to the Capitoline museum. One has on 
its cover two genii sustaining a central blank, and, on either side, scenes of 
the gathering and treading of the grapes. On the front of the body of the 
sarcophagus is the female bust of the defunct in the costume of the second 
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half of the third century. Under it are two masks, figures of Terra and 
Oveanus, and two genii of the seasons at the angles. Traces of gilding 

Statue of a youth—In the new Ludovisi quarter, there came to light a 
headless, footless, and armless statue of a youth in tunic and toga, with 
a buia hanging on his breast. It is nearly life size. 

River-god,—On the Eaquiline, has been found the headless statue of @ 
river-cod, reposing in the usual manner, with his left arm resting on the 
urn. ‘The lower part of the figure is covered with a mantle. The plat- 
form on which it rests is carved to represent waves—Bull, Comm. arch., 
Bept-Oct., 1889. : 

Bronzea.—On the site where the beautiful head of Augustus (JounxAL, 
y, p. 388) was recovered, further excavations led to the uncovering of re- 
mains of a construction where came to light a fine group of vases and other 
domestic utensils of bronze. Among these is a superb bronze lamp in the 
shape of a vessel ornamented at each end with a swan-head and a double 
row of decoration, It is $1 cent. long and weighs 3 kil. and 100 gr. One 
other similar but smaller lamp was found in 1887. There are also several 
ureeoli ornamented with masks, a patina with a decoration in graffito, and 
sixteen other varieties of objects, including three bronze coins of the Con- 
stantinian period — Pull. Comm. arch., 1889, pp. 403-6. 

Veu.—Exeavations in the necropolia—Professor Lanciani writes to the 
Atheneum in regard to the excavations carried on by him at Veit (¢f. 
Joursan, pp. 222-3). They confirm, in the first place, the hypothesis 
that hills containing Etruscan tombs are always surmounted by a dolmen. 
That part of the necropolis which is north of the Cremera is contemporary 
with the foundation of Rome. The objects found there, more than a thou- 
aand in number, recall the contents of the archaic tombs of the Via dello 
Statuto, with the same proportion of cups aid ansa cornuta, rude local pot- 
tery and finer Italo-Greek pottery, and of painted vases, as rare at Veil as 
at Rome. In this part of the necropolis the two processes of cremation 
and inhumation were in simultaneous use, sometimes in the same family, 
The tombs of the western part of the necropolis contain usually a large 
two-handled vase, a kind of stamnos with a narrower mouth, in red clay, 
used as a hydria. 

Roman Mosaic—In a small Etruscan house, afterwards turned into a 
Roman farmhouse, was found a very curious mosaic representing the way 
‘n which the Romans embarked elephants, The vessel is at anchor, and 
is placed in communication with the beach by a wooden bridge across which 
an elephant is moving; his legs are loosely tied and the two ends of the 
rope are held one by a party on the boat who pull hard, the other by a 
party on land who hold their end loosely. ' 
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Votive objects—On the isthmus separating Veii from its acropolis have 
been found a large number of votive objects in bronze and terracotta. 
Among these are over 450 busts of a veiled goddess, several fine statuettes 
of draped female figures, a number of natural size with movable handa, 
statuettes of women suckling twins, of men and women ending in tree trunks, 
representations of all the members of the human body, of all kinds of ant- 
mals. An early account of these discoveries was given on p. 225. 

Recent excavations —Comm. RK. Lanciani adds some remarks, in the Sears 
(1889, p. 238; ef. pp. 60, 154), on the objects found in tombs 16, 17, 18, 
21, 23, belonging to the Veientine necropolis of Picazzano and Vaceareccia. 
None of these tombs had been ever touched, 30 that although they had all 
fallen in, to the great damage of the contents, the objects are of great in- 
terest: they are arme or ornaments of metal, or vases and dishes of terra- 
cotta usually of local manufacture and rather rude. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 





vizit to this Umbrian mountain-town, I visited the interesting church of San 
Francesco, which is not even mentioned by Guardabassi in his Monumenti 
deif Umbria, and which | consequently judge to be unstudied. It has a 
superb Renaissance cloister of pure and simple style, Doric order, slender 
and refined proportions: its date appears to be the second half of the xv 
century, Most important are five monuments in the Chapel of Sant’ Anto- 
nio,in the church. They all belong to the Gerardini family: one of them 
is a double monument, to two brothers. Each contains a figure of the de- 
ceased reclining upon a decorated earcophagus above which rises an arched 
‘or flat-topped recess. The dates are 1477, 1480-2, 1481, 1486 and 1548. 
All are of good workmanship, reminding of some of the best contempo- 
rary monuments by Tuscan artists in Rome, but the chef-d’wuvre is the 
tomb of Angelo Gerardini, dated 1456. They deserve illustration—A. L. 
Froramcnan, J&., July, 1889, 

Carpineto (near).— Cistercian Monastery of San Bartolommeo.—This 
monastery is almost completely ruined: the church alone is left entire. 
It is situated in the further Abruzzi, not far from Penne and quite near 
the larger monastery of Casanova, described below. Both of these build- 
ings appear to be entirely unknown to students. They are situnted in the 
midst of the Apennines, near the foot of the Gran Sasso d'Italia, and were 
not known even to the inhabitants of the neighboring city of Penne. Both 
have been deserted by the monks for about two centuries, and now serve aa 
the refuge of poor peasants. 

The monastery of San Bartolommeo was originally Benedictine, and even 
the present church is mainly earlier than the middle of the xm century, 
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when it joined the Cistercian order and was placed under the Abbot of Caza- 
nova. The tower on the facade, the main doorway, and the body of the 
church are pre-Cistercian, probably of the x1 century. The transept and 
apse, the little bell-tower at the intersection, and probably the porch, are 
of the Cistercian style, and probably date from the x1 century, after the 
union with Casanova, A full description of these and other Cistercian 
monuments will be published later —A. L, F., Jx., duly, 1589. 
Casanova (di Penne).—Cistercian Monastery—This monastery is situ- 
ated in Aprutium ulterior, in the diocese of Penne. The foundations of the 
buildings appear to have been laid in 1191, and four years after, in 1195, 
the Cistercinn monks took possession of it, as a daughter of the great monas- 
tery of 8S. Vincenzo ed Anastasio near Rome. At present it is badly ruined, 
and is practically unknown. It was originally of great extent and very 
wealthy and its hundreds of monks would pass in procession between it and 
S, Bartolommeo di Carpineto, and the granecia of the order in the village 
above. The original architecture is late Romanesque, but there appear to 
be two periods of construction, one of stone, and the other of brick—the 
latter interfering with the former. ‘The church originally consisted of three 
aisles, a transept with two chapels, and a square apee, all covered with fine 
tunnel-vaults. But, during the late Renaissance, the church was partly 
destroyed, and the central nave alone was used again. The cause of de- 
struction seems, a8 is usual in the Abruzzi, to have been an earthquake. 
The great court still preserves traces of the cloister. The kitchen and part 
of the refectory, the vaults and part of the chapter-house remain. The 
chapter-house, originally a magnificent structure supported by three rows 
of columns, seems to be the largest of those I have seen in Italian Cistercian 
monasteries, Here the cross-vault is used, but everywhere else the tunnel- 
vault. There is no sign of the Gothic or even of the transitional atyle which 
was already being employed in the other great Cistercian monasteries of 
Fossanova, Casamari, Valvisciolo, Chiaravalle d'Tesi and others. Here we 
see the influence of the mother monastery, 85. Vincenzo ed Anastasio, which 
was built in the simplest Romanesque style—A. L. F., Jn., July, 1889. 
Oore (near Aquila). Cistercian Monastery of Santo Spirito—At a short 
distance from the village of Ocre, in the mountains a few miles south of 
Aquila in the heart of the Upper Abruzzi, are the ruins of the Cistercian 
Abbey of Santo Spirito. In 1222, Berardo Count of Alba and of Ocre 
gave the ground to B, Placidus in order that he should build a monastery 
entitled Santo Spirito. In 1226, the permission to do ao was given by Bishop 
Thomas of this diocere. In 1248, it was officially enrolled as a monastery 
of the Cistercian order at the death of Placidus, coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of Roger, Abbot of Casanova di Penne in the Abruzzi. The construc- 
tions date from this period. It was etill occupied in 1623, as is shown by 
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the catalogue of Cistercian monasteries in the Roman province. It was de- 
serted shortly after, and now belongs to farmers. In their absence, | wns 
obliged to force an entrance in order to study the monument, which seems 
never to have been visited. 

It is picturesquely situated on the edge of a cliff overhanging a winding 
valley. Though small in size, it remains quite complete in ground-plan, 
and is completely shut in by a wall of great height, Within, the greater 
part of the vaults have been thrown down, apparently by an earthquake. 
Though built in the heart of the Gothic period, its style of architecture is 
still fondamenta ¥ Romanesque, the pointed arch being introduced only 
in a primitive manner and very seldom. In this it follows the type of its 
mother-monastery, Casanova, which, in its turn, imitates the simple early 
style of its founders at SS. Vincenzo ed Anastasio outside of Rome, The 
church has but one nave, formerly covered with a pointed tunnel-vault, 
like those at Tre Fontane, 8. Pastore, Casanova, efe.: it is now replaced by 
a wooden roof up to the choir. On the ground floor of the monastic build- 
ing the cross-vault is mostly used. The majority of the windows are simple 
and end in architraves. Masonic signs cut in the stone abound, especially 
around the doors, There are two courts, but no sign at present of the exist- 
ence of a covered cloister. The monastic buildings consist, as usual, of two 
stories —A. L. F., Jn., July, 1889. 

Penne.— Crucifix of the eathedral.—The cathedral of this unvisited town 
in the Abruzzi was probably of the xm century, to which period belongs 
its crypt with marble columns and fine cubic capitals. The finest object is 
a superb early crocifix of wood, harmoniously painted. It it almost unique 
in that the arms of Christ are not nailed to the cross but simply outstretched, 
showing the wounded palms. Christ wears a auppedaneum reaching down 
to the knees, and the feet are nailed separately but directly to the croaa— 
a sign of early date. The modelling is delicate and beautiful, the propor- 
tions fine, the attitude one of resignation, not of pain, The head is small: 
the eyes are almost closed; the face is long and oval with « pointed beard ; 
the long hair falls down the neck, partly covering the ears; the brows are 
finely arched; and the expression is a murvel of noble sadness. In my 
opinion, it is the finest work of its kind, surpassing that in the museum of 
Cluny. Judging from the crucifix by Alberto Sotii at Spoleto, the date may 
be the xu century —aA. L. F., Jn, July, 1889. 

Peretoia (near Firenze).—Discovery of freacoz—Wall-paintings have 
been discovered in the church of Santa Maria, at Peretola, a village near 
Florence, It wasin the course of a restoration of this church of the eleventh 
eentury that these frescos of the fifteenth century were uncovered. One of 
them is a representation of Calvary with many figures and elaborate deco- 
ration, by an unknown painter, Others are by Giusto d’Andrea Manaini, 
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son of a painter who was a pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli, and who worked con- 
siderably with Neri de Bieci. These works are important, as they are the 
first well-authenticated productions of a painter of merit—Aerue de [Art 
Chrétien, 1889, p. 540. 

Roma—Sant’ Anastasia.—An early Ciborivm.—Roman ciboria that are 
earlier than the renaissance of the xm century are of the greatest rarity, 
if, in fact, any are surely known. For this reason, | would call attention 
to one existing in a little church on the Aventine which is entirely modern- 
ized. In the chapel on the leit, over an altar of the sume period, this cibor- 
ium stands against the wall. Its four heavy columns have capitals foliated 
in rode imitation of the composite style. Indications of ita great age are 
also the facta that (1) the canopy consists of but a single story, whereas the 
early ones at 8, Lorenzo of Rome, and 8, Elia of Nepi, of the x1—x11 centuries, 
have two, and those of the xm cent. usually three; (2) this gabled-story 
is filled with « mosaic of primitive manufacture made of marble instead of 
glass cubes, showing that the latter had not yet been introduced: compare 
with this the marble mosaic decoration of the early chapel of 8. Cassius in 
the Cathedral at Narni. The date of the ciborium may be the rx century: 
the church is of earlier foundation. On the architrave an inscription was 
apparently added, in characters of the xm cent.: Jn ttfo loco promiseio 
verar eat ef peccatorum remiassio—A. L, F., Jn., July, 1889. 

Basilica of San Clemente—It waa known that Cardinal Anastasius built 
this basilica at the beginning of the twelfth century. The discovery of a 
large inscription, of which only part has been recovered, shows that he 
did not finish the church, but left this for another, by the name of Petrus, 
who completed the work and was buried in the building, this inscription 
being placed on his tomb—wot, d, Seavi, 1889, p. 240. 

Son Stato. Remaina of the early Dominican monastery.—The earliest mon- 
astery founded by Saint Dominic is on the Aventine at San Sisto, and its 
date is 1218, Though but little remains, this remnant deserves careful 
study, as it shows a combination of the influences of the Roman schools and 
the Cistercian school upon the architecture of the new order. The hall now 
called the chapel of St. Dominic, in which his miracles are painted, is sus- 
tained by two columns and six engaged columns, with very interesting 
capitals, supporting simple unribbed eross-vaults without separating arches. 
The monastic buildings, modernized in the most fearful style during the 
late renaissance, have become a Government storehouse. A careful search 
showed that of the old cloister, erected doubtless in about 1220, there re- 
mained a fine doorway and two double-light windows opening into what 
was probably the capitulary hall. The door has an arch of similar form 
and mouldings to the contemporary doorway at San Tommaso in Formis 
by Luca and his son Coema (1215), and the colonnettes of the windows, 
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with their imposts in the Cosmateaque style, are like those of the cloister 
of Santa Sabina, built probably only a few years later. The entire monas- 
tery was doubtless the work of the Cosmati between ¢. 1220 and 1240. I 
am not aware of any mention of these buildings —A. L. F., Jr., July, 1889. 

A new inecription of Vaseallettua.—Not long ago, in turning over some 
marble slabs in the pavement of the basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
one was found with the name of the famous Roman artist Vaseallettus, who 
flourished during the middle part of the x1 cent. It is not known to what 
work this inscription refers, as the entire building—church and monas- 
tery—has been thoroughly modernized. The inscription is now placed in 
the portico. The discovery was made by Profesor Armellini, who refers 
to it in his lately published work, Le Chiese di Roma, ete—aA. L. F., Jn. 

A Christian Lamp.—On a lamp recently found is the bust of a bearded 
man draped in tunic and pallium making an oratoric gesture with his right 
hand, According to Comm. De Rossi, this represents St. Peter and is an 
extremely rare monument. A similar one was found at Porto and illus 
trated by De Rossi in his Bullettino for 1868 (p. 34).— Bull. Comm, are, 
1889, p. 447, 

San Lorenzo.—T'he Architest of the ehwreh.—The small town of San 
Lorenzo, now called Amaseno, situated not far from Piperno in the Monti 
Lepini, has a church of the xm century, which I found to be an exact imi- 
tation, by a native Isy architect, of the Cistercian style employed about a 
century before in the great neighboring monastery of Fossanova. This 
Cistercian style had beeame, during the x1 century, the prevailing style 
of the region, as is shown by the churches of Sezze and Sermoneta, It may 
be characterized as transitional Gothic. Native architects copied it but 
did Beh advance it towards a developed Gothic. In fact, this church of 
San Lorenzo, though erected so long after them, is not os advanced as the 
buildings at Fossanova. It is a emall and simple three-sisled conatruc- 
tion, with pointed arches supported on square piers, and unribbed cross- 
vaults, The names of the architect Petrus Gulimari de Piperno and his 
two sons, and the date 1291, are inscribed upon the pulpit in the church, 
A = illustration will be published shortly —A. L. F., Jn., June, 1889. 

Sutai.— The Architect of theerypt of the cathedral.—In reatoring the cathe- 
dral auiite recently, the stairs into the early crypt were reopened, having 
been closed at the time of the barbarous rebuilding of the church in the 
last century. The name of the architect is to be read on the capital of a 
column opposite the left-hand staircase. His name is Grimuhaldus, a Lom- 
bard name, though the style of the work and the regionare Roman, The 
erypt is of elegant architecture and is interesting for the unusual use of 
twenty niches or small apees on the four sides, the quadri-apsidal choir, and 


the peculiar vaulting opposite it. It will be more fully illustrated in a 
future number of the JounnaL.—A. L. F., Jn., July, 1889, 
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Verou—aA mediaeval architect—The church of Sant’ Erasmo has a fine 
Romanesque porch, with three round arches, dating from the x1 century. 
I believe the name of the architect, inscribed upon the front, has never been 
noticed. His name is Martinus, and he is not otherwise known. The in- 
scription and a full description of the monument will be published in a 
fature number of the Jovrsa. Itis all the more important on account of 
the rarity of Italian church-porches outside of Rome, and also because of its 
intrinsic merit as a work of art—A. L. Froramonam, Jr, June, 1889. 


SICILY. 


SeLinous.— Discovery of a temenos near the propylaia,—The excavations 
carried on during 1888 in the next to the Propylaia alla Gaggera, near 
Selinous, disclosed not only a fine flight of steps in front of the eastern 
facade, several altars and fragments of stelai, but also along section of outer 
wall (19.88 met.) running s.-N., attached to the wy. front of the propylaia, 
and another (5.80 met.) attached to the s. front, thus leaving no doubt as 
to the accuracy of the designation of propylain. This year the entire wall 
attached to the south end has been uncovered to a length of 13,25 met.: it 
then bends so as to run k.—w. and of this a length of about 15 met. has been 
uncovered. ‘To the a. of the propylaia was found an sedicula connected 
with thes. and &. walls, In it was a pedestal with a Greek inacription in 
four lines. ‘These surrounding walls organically connected with the propy- 
laia clearly indicate that here was a sacred enclosure or temenoa, and that 
under the sand hill within it must be concealed a monument or temple: 
this was confirmed by a stratum of terracottas which is confined within the 
limits of these encircling walls. 

In April, excavations were undertaken in search of this supposed build- 
ing. It was found, but, both on account of the lateness of the season and 
the fact that one-half of the monument was on private property, the exca- 
vation remained very incomplete. Enough has been done, however, to 
show that it belongs to the same Hellenic period as the propylaia, having 
the same technical peculiarities and perfection of workmanship, both in the 
stone-cutting and the stucco revetment. The few architectural details thus 
far found have a mixture of Greek and Egyptian characteristica which 
appears for the first time in the monuments of Selinous. The building has 
the shape of a simple temple-cella, according to the Vitruvian proportions. 
lis length is a little more than double its width ; within is a vestibule or 
pronaos, Both the entrance to the pronaos and that to the cella have 
antae. ‘There is only a slight division of the cella from the opisthodomos 
behind it which is closed at the back. The temple faces east. Its length 
+4 20.205 met. and its width 9.687 m, On the front, the walls remain toa 
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height of 1.90 m., while in the rear they areas high as 4.26 m. Speier 
Roman or perhaps Byzantine period, the opisthodomos was modified : 
outer walls were thickened and most of that dividing it from the naos was 
thrown down; then, also, a vault was added. An altar was found near the 
s. E. corner. Before the eastern facade were found several pieces of cor- 
nice belonging to the gable, together with others of the horizontal cornice, 
including the corner-pieces, The form of this cornice, new at Selinous, is 
the same for both cornices, It reproduces in all its details the form of the 
cornice of the Egyptian temples, and for this reason cannot fail to be of 
the greatest interest. The work of excavation will be continued as soon as 
the adjoining land shall have been expropriated by the ministry —Vot. d. 
Seavi, 1889, pp. 253-7. 
FRANCE. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AND COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF WORKS OF ART AND MONUMENTS met in Paris during June. A few 
years ago, a French society was constituted for this purpose, itself an en- 
largement of the society called the Amis des Monuments Porisiens. Ita 
organ is the Ami des Monuments, which is ably and attractively edited by 
M. Ch. Normand, the secretary of the society. On the occasion of the 
Exhibition in Paris, it was considered opportune to call an international 
congress that should diseuss (1) the present condition of the monuments 
in different countries; (2) the laws in vigor regarding their preservation, 
and the best means by which to make them known and to ensure their 
safety from unecientific restoration, disfigurement, or destruction; (3) the 
method by which the knowledge and love of the monuments and works of 
art may he diffused, both for the benetit of modern taste and for the spread 
of an intelligent regard for their safety. The congress was held in Paris 
from June 24-29 in the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Portu- 
gal, Austria, Rusia, Belgium, Switzerland, Brazil, Mexico, China, were 
represented by delegates; those irom England, Holland, and Italy were 
not able to be present. It was decided to make the Ami des Monuments 

an international review, so that it should represent the ideas of the Congress. 
Tt was recommended that, whenever a monument was touched, a carefully 
Ulustrated and detailed proctsverbal should be made by the author of the 
restoration, assisted by a committee of archmologists, painters, sculptors, 
and architects, giving drawings and photographs of the monument before 
and after restoration, On the proposition of M. Charles Normand, it was 
suggested that an international convention should be formed of delegates 
from each country in order to assure the safety of works of art in times of 
war—a kind of Red Cross for monuments. Protests were made against 
the seraping of the surfaces of architecture and sculpture, and against re- 
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construction under pretext of restoration. On the proposition of M. de 
Geymiiller, it was recommended that the different governments appoint a 
committee to search in public and private collections for ancient architec- 
tural drawings, and to have them photographed with the view of forming, 
by exchange, international collections of euch drawings. Finally, it 
was proposed to continue the work of this first congress by others to fol- 
low annually or biennially, and the task of preparing the next congress 
was confided to the present bureau, consisting of M. Ravaisson, president, 
a number of honorary presidents and vice-presidents, of M. Ch. Normand, 
general secretary, and a number of assistant seeretaries.— Procés-verbauz 
duCongrés International pour fa protection des euvres d'art et des monuments, 
ete., par Cu, NORMAND, in L’ Ami des Monuments, m1, 1889, No. 14. 

The program of this Congress, as given above, shows how useful and sug- 
gestive such an undertaking may be made. It is to be regretted that the 
United States were not represented, for we should certainly cooperate most 
heartily in promoting the objects discussed by it. There would seem to be 
no insurmountable obstacle to a fraternal alliance between such powerful 
and influential societies as exist in nearly every civilized cougtry for the 
study of ancient monuments, Such would be: for America, the Oriental 
Society and the Archeological Institute; for England, the Egypt Explor- 
ation Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Hellenic Society, the 
British School at Athens, the three well-known Archeological and Anti- 
quarian Societies ; for France, the Académie des Inscriptions; the Société 
des Antiquaires, Société Francaise d’ Archéologie, Société Asiatique, Ecoles 
Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, Comité des Monuments historiques; for 
Germany, the Central Direktion, the Archiiologische Gesellschaft, the Berl. 
Akademie der Wissensehaften, the Orientalische Comitit, the Morgenland- 
ische Gesellachaft; for Italy, the Accademia dei Lincei, the German archa 
ological Institute in Rome, the Direzione centrale dei monumenti e ecavi. 

This enumeration could be continued for other countries and made far 
more complete, Each society could appoint delegates for congresses to be 
held successively in the various capitals. Their influence would he power- 
ful with their respective governments and parliaments for the passing of 
necessary laws and the carrying out of the ideas and resolutions of the In- 
ternational Congres.—A. L. F., Jz. 

Centzay.—A Merovingian Neeropolis—M. Gabriel Defontaine recently 
discovered a Merovingian necropolis at the foot of the Chateau of Cerezay, 
on the site of a new church. The Christian character was certified by a 
belt-clasp, of the Frankish period, decorated with little crosses.—Rewue Art 
Chrétien, 1889, p. 540. 

Cuatevuers (Deux-Sévres).— A bbey Chureh— Excavations have been 
again commenced here, They show that the choir had three naves, whose 
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piers have been found. The chapel of St, Thomas had two naves. The 
church was $5 met. long and the width of the central nave was 9.30 met, 
Eighty-seven different designs have been discovered among the enamelled 
bricks of the pavement. The tomb of Abbot Seguin has been found, Mgr, 
Barbier de Montault devotes a long paper to this church in the Revue 
Pottevine.—L’ Ami des Monuments, 111, 1889, No. 14. 

Lasoraisses (Tarn ).— Gallic Jewelry—M. Cartailhac presented, for the 
examination of the Acad. des Inser., two pieces of gold jewelry, a bracelet 
and a necklace, which were found at the village of Lasgraisses, and are now 
in the museum of Toulouse: all are evidently Gallic. The necklace re- 
calls, in certain details, the other gold necklaces previously found in this 
region; the bracelet is more original. Nothing in the decorative jewelry 
of the rest of Gallic territory can be compared to these superb products of 
the industry of the borders of the Tarn.—Rerue Critique, 1880, No, 46, 

MonTivituers— Destruction of the Abbey Chureh.—One of the important 
historic monuments of France, the abbey church of Montivilliers (Seine- 
Inf.) has been almost destroyed by fire. The superb Romanesque bell- 
tower was a flaming furnace for over two hours: last year, 20,000 fre. had 
been spent in its repair. A part of the Gothic nave, also, was destroyed — 
Revue Art Chrit., 1889, p. 541. 

Paris.—M. pe Bacnor'’s Lecrvuges.—M. A. de Baudot gives this win- 
ter, at the Comparative Museom of sculpture at the Trocadéro, the third 
year of his course, the French architecture of the Middle Ages and the Re- 
osissance, The special subject of this course is civil architecture — Chron. 
dea Arta, 1889, No. 35. 

Louvke.—The courses of lectures given at the Ecole du Louvre are at 
present as follows: 1. National Antiquities, by M. Bertrand, wo. Greek Ce- 
roamice, by M. Heuzey, replaced by M. Pottier. ou. Egyptology, by M. Pier- 
ret. Iv. Egyptology and Egyptian Law, by M. Revillout. v. Semitie Epr- 
graphy, by M. Ledrain, vi. History af Painting, by M. Lafenestre, yu. 
ffistory of Sculpture, by M. Courajod. vin. Industrial Arte, by M. Moli- 
nier. The lectures are weekly. 

Vezevay.—A Gallo-Roman Temple and a medioval Fresco.—M. Adolphe 
Guillon writes in the Chronique des Arts (1889, No. 32): “In visiting with 
M. Mieusement . .2n early church (at Vezelay, Yonne) at present abandoned, 
we have discovered peculiar remains of Gallo-Romantemple. This church 
of St. Stephen, built, aceording to tradition, on the site of a temple of Bae- 
chus, was originally the chapel of the leper-house. Situated on the ram- 
parts near the city-gate, it was transformed, at the time of the Revolution, 
into a grain-market and sold in 1797, It still has some fine capitals of the 
xi cent. The apse isequare. In order to form the eanctuary, the builders 
made use of the old temple, judging from its regular eppared and the form 
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of its low gable, crowned by a stone-roofing finely carved, as are also the 
entablature and the corbels of the sides. In the left transept, near the street 
door, are the remains of a fresco representing a bishop,” ete. 


GERMANY. 


Beaun—A Museum or Costumes asp Urensiis.—In November, 
there took place at Berlin, in the presence of several ministers, the inau- 
guration of a museum of the national costumes and utensils of the various 
Germanic tribes. At present, it contains but seven halls: the most inter- 
esting is that containing models of chambers and costumes of Wendic fami- 
lies, The well-known anthropologist Virschow is president of the organiz- 
ing committee— Chron. des Arts, 1589, No, 54. 

Oser.—aAt the Dec. 4 meeting of the Brit. Arch, Assoc, Dr, A. Fryer 
reported the discovery of a mithreum at Ober, the altars and other anti- 
quities from which have been removed to the Museum, Darmstadt. He 
submitted to analysis a specimen of the mortar sent to him, and described 
the results, Sand, carbonate of lime, alumina, oxide of iron, carbonate of 
magnesia, sulphate of lime, soluble silica, with a trace of chlorine, were met 
with in varying proportions: the mortar, however, waz poor and friable. 
A long and interesting discussion followed—Atheneum, Dee, 14. 


TURKEY: 

SALONIKA=THessaconika.— Outside Salonika another cemetery has been 
found, of ancient Thessalian times, with many sarcophagi still unopened. 
On the cover of one is a piece of iron for fastening the bust of the deceased, 
who, from the inscription, Gatws Julius Eutyohes, seems to have built the 
tomb during his lifetime. In many of the sepulchral inscriptions is inserted 
the clause, that whoever opens the sarcophagus, and places therein another 
corpse, shall pay a heavy fine.—Athenaum, Oct. 12. 


RUSSIA. 


Heveincrors.— The Inseriptions of Yenteset.—George Stevens writes from 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark, Nov. 19, 1889: In 1730, Strahlenberg first 
made known a couple of the inscribed and sculptured stones some years 
previously found in the district of Yenissei; others were afterwards dis- 
covered, In 1887, the Finnish Archwological Society sent to the shire of 
Minousinsk a commission, headed by the illustrious Professor J. R. Aspelin, 
chief director of the museum in Helsingfors; and his success was so con- 
~ siderable that the commission was renewed from year to year. Altogether, 
the number of known carved monoliths has now risen to about forty, most 
of them carefully saved by drawings and squeezes, others fixed by photo- 
graphy. Rich material is thus at hand for a new chapter in half-oriental 
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old-lore, provisionally called Siberian-Mongolian. ‘The Finnish Gove 
ment having advanced the necessary funds, Professor Aspelin has written, 
in French, a clear and copious account of each find: and Professor Donner, 
of Helsingfors, has euperintended the plates and photographs. The volume 
is entitled Inscriptions def Ténisset, recucillies et publiées par la Société Fin- 
landaise d'Archéologie, Helsingfors, Imprimerie de la Société de Littérature 
Finnoise, ‘This thin folio consists of about fifty pages, besides eight in- 
serted photographs, As yet, not one word has been deciphered. The pieces 
in question are supposed to date from about 500 years before Christ to about 
500 after. The alphabet employed has about forty letters, apparently chosen 
by some age from the Old-Etrusean and the Old-Greek, and from the Old- 
Northern Runes. The writing either runs from right to left, or is boustro- 
phedon, Some of the sculptures may be hunting-scenes ; others are wild 
human figures; a few are only, or mainly, heads. One block has its chief 
side covered with m strange “ bugbear bogey,”—Academy, Nov. 30. 


ENGLAND. 

Aviearorn (Kent).— Celtic Pottery.—At the Dee. meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries (London), Mr. A. J. Evans communicated a paper On a 
Clase of Late Celtic Pottery from an Ancient British Urn-field at Aylesford, 
Kent: its Gaulish Extension and Old Venetian (Illyro-Italic) Souree. He- 
serving for another occasion a full account of the cemetery itself, which is 
of'a kind hitherto unknown in Britain, and contained bronze relics of Italo- 
Greek fabric imported into this country about 100 8, c., as well as interest- 
ing specimens of Celtic (probably Belgic) metal-work and coins, Mr. Evane 
called attention to a remarkable cluss of cinerary and other vases discovered 
in the graves, wholly differing from the rude traditional type of ancient 
British pottery. These were made of « lustrous black color, the more ele- 
gant among them provided with pedestals and somewhat approaching in 
form a Greek amphora without handles. In most cases they were sur- 
rounded by beads or raised “cordons” which divided them into zones. 
The author showed that vessels of analogous forms might be traced through 
an extensive Gaulish tract between the Channel and the Alps, occupied 
by the Belgie tribes and their eastern neighbors. He next connected their 
appearance in this intermediate region with the contact into which the 
Ganulish tribes of Cisalpine Gaul and the Esstern Alps were brought with 
the group of Ilyro-Italic peoples inhabiting the regions about the head of 
the Adriatic, and amongst whom the Old Venetian race must be regarded 
as the most prominent. He showed that in the cemeteries of this [llyro- 
Italie group—which- forms a well-defined archeological provinee distinct 
from the North Etruscan and the Ligurian, including besides the Veneto 
and Istria a considerable Alpine tract—there occurred not only the clay 
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counterparts of the “ cordoned” or pedestalled vases and the Gaulish and 
Kentish deposita, but their actual prototypes in bronze-work. He called 
apecial attention moreover to # transitional class, discovered in the ceme- 
teries of Este and elsewhere, in which the record of the bronze parentage 
was preserved by the attachment to the zones of the earthenware vezeels of 
bronze studs, the arrangement of which imitated the decoration on the sides 
of the bronze originals. In some of the Gaulish vases of the Rhine and 
Marne districts the echo of this transitional clase of “studded ” vases was 
in its turn pereeptible in the form of small circles and meanders simply 
engraved on the walls of the pots, In their evolution from bronze origi- 
nals these late Celtic vases presented a complete contrast to the indigenous 
British pottery, which drew ite origin from basket-work and daub, Mr. 
Evans further pointed out that the Aylesford vessels did not by any means 
stand alone on British soil. He traced the occurrence of vessels, which, 
though as a rule inferior to the Kentish examples in elegance, belonged to 
the same ceramic clase, on a succession of sites throughout South-East Eng- 
land, and observed that the recently discovered pottery from Hitchin in 
Hertfordshire, exhibited by Mr. Ransom that evening, belonged to the same 
category. Such vessels seem to have been hitherto classed as Roman in 
local museums. He further showed that the appearance of this new type 
of “late Celtic” vases went pari paseuw with the diffusion of a new form of 
sepulchral practice, consisting of cremation interment in urna in the flat 
surface of the earth, which seemed to have mace its way among the Gaul- 
ish tribes owing to contact with the same North Italian or [lyro-Italic 
region, and which gradually superseded the enrlier “ late Celtic” usage of 
skeleton interment. Altogether, the Aylesford discoveries open a new 
chapter in the history of ancient Britain.—Atheneum, Dee, 14. 

Camenipoe.—On the recommendation of the classical board at Cam- 
bridge, a grant of £100, from the Worts Travelling Scholars’ Fund, has 
been made to Mr. F. G. Frazer, fellow of Trinity, in order to enable him 
to examine on the spot the results of recent excavation in Greece, with a 
view to a translation of Pausanias, with notes and excursuses, upon which 
he has been engaged for some time past.—Academy, Dec. 14, 

Hunmaney (Yorkshire).— British Antiquitie—Canon Greenwell has 
opened some barrows in this neighborhood, with a very unusual success, 
though the use of the objects discovered is difficult to conceive. They are 
skilfully and elaborately made, and illustrate the art ornamentation of the 
ancient Britons. Canon G. considers these the most remarkable objects 
found in connection with British sepulture —Athenaum, Oct. 26. 

Lowoon.—In the course of the excavations now going on beneath the 
Guildhall Art Gallery, the foundations of the ancient chapel, built in the 
reign of Henry VI, have been disclosed. ‘The walls are of Kentish rag 
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and rubble. In the trenches dug to reach the maiden soil Roman tiles 
have been found, which point to Roman remains having existed there prior 
to the erection of the Guildhall itself. They also explain to some extent 
the presence of the alabaster head which, with other objects, is preserved 
in the museum.— Academy, Oct. 19. 

Eovet Expioration Fuxp.—Third general Meeting (London, Nov. 
29).—The total expenditure for the year 1888-9 had been £3009, which 
was made up of the following items: (1) For the completion of M. Naville’s 
excavations on the site of Boubastis and the City of Onias, and for the re- 
maining part of the expenses connected with the transport to Alexandria 
and thence to England, America, and Geneva, of the objects found, £1466; 
(2) to Mr. F. Li. Griffith, being the balance of the English Students’ Fund, 
£73: and to Dr. Farley B. Goddard, the American student, £140; (3) for 
publications, £1001. The total receipts for the corresponding period were 
£2997, the chief items being: (1) subscriptions, £2495, which might be 
subdivided into European subseriptions, £995, and American subserip- 
tions, £1500 (including £100 for the American Student Fund); (2) special 
Transport Fund, £311; (3) sale of publications and reports, £150; (4) 
interest on the deposit neeount, £59. 

Barren Museum.— Acquisitions during the Year 1888—In A, 5. Mur- 
ray's report to Parliament, June 1889, of the acquisitions made by the Mu- 
seum during 1888, 28 groups are briefly described, each group comprising 
the objects acquired by one gift or purchase, The objects acquired belong 
to almost every branch of archeological monumenta, Egypt (especially 
Naukratis) is abundantly represented —Jahrbuch arch, Jnat,, 1889; 11. 

Greek Coins acquired in 1888.—Mr. Warwick Wroth has reprinted from 
the Numiematie Chronicle his paper on Greek Coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1888, in continuation of a similar paper for the previous year, 
During the twelve months ending December, 1885, the number of Greek 
coins added to the national collection was 455, of which 10 are gold or elec- 
trum, 217 silver, and 288 bronze. This total does not, of course, include 
the Cunningham collection (Bactrian, Indian, ete), which it is proposed to 
describe in a separate paper. No less than 147 of the silver coins bear the 
head of Alexander the Great, including many new varieties. ‘These will 
be published by Dr. Imboof-Blumer in his forthcoming Corpus of Greek 
eoins. Of the others here described by Mr. Wroth, we must be content to 
mention a bronze coin of Mopsion, in Thessaly, which has upon the reverse 
a fight between a Lapith (Mopsos) and a Centaur, closely resembling one 
of the finest metopes from the Parthenon; and a silver coin of Kaunos, in 
Karia, presented by Mr..J. Theodore Bent, which gives Mr. Wroth the ocen- 
sion to review the few other coins from this town also in the Museum. The 
paper is illustrated with an autotype plate on which twenty-four of the 
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Acquisitions during the year 1859.—The following acquisitions of the 
Britizh Museum are among those enumerated by Mr. Cecil Smith in the 
various issues of the Classical Review, Jan.-Nov. 1589. 

I Seurrtunes, (a) Merble—(1) Head of Tiberius, lifesize, from 
Rome: an excellent example. (2) Portrait-head, lifesize, of a bearded 
man; worked in one piece, for Insertion into a statue: very late rude work, 
possibly provincial Roman, (5) Torso of archaic style; a draped female 
figure holding a dove on her breast: bought in Syme; probably found on 
the site identified as Pedasa by Judeich (Athen. Mitth, x11, 335) but since 
as Theangela ( Clase. Rev., pp. 189, 234). (4) Archaic xoanon of the “ vio- 
lin” form, from Amorgos. (5) Marble bust of Faustina the Elder, found 
in the gardens of Sallust in Rome about two years ago. The Museum had 
hitherto no example of this portrait. (6) Two archaic slabs of white mar- 
ble, found in Lydia, in excavations by Mr, G. Dennis, near the tomb of 
Alyattes: on each slab is carved, in archaic style, a frieze in low relief 
on # sunk field; the one (ht. 7 in., |. 16 in.) represents three deer brows- 
ing, the other (ht. 7 in,, |, 17 in.), three horsemen riding in procession to 
the r. armed with helmet, cuirass and spear: the horses have large bits, 
The style recalls the early Graeco-Asiatic art, as in the paintings from Kla- 
zomenai and the early vases with friezes of animals. (7) Part of a marble 
stele, giving the head of a youth; from Athens, 

(6) Terracottas.—(1) Series of twenty-one moulds for terracottas, from 
Tarentum. (2) Statuette from Tanagra, 7} in! high, representing a Muse 

seated on a rock and holding on her knee a satyric mask; in her right 
hand is a tibia(?). (3) Part of an archaic terracotta plaque with a figure 
in relief; a female seated in a chair with hands raised: from near Naples. 
(4) Bearded mask in terracotta painted red and blue: Capua(?). (5) Two 
statuettes from Tanagra: female figures; one holds a bird on her shoulder. 
(6) Female figure reclining and holding up a mirror in the right hand; on 
the drapery, remains of red color: from Myrina: a good example of the 
Myrina style, which is almost unrepresented in the Museum, (7) An ar- 
chaic terracotta model of a Greek warship, from Corinth ; in it are seated 
five warriors armed with shields, 

(e) Bronzes—(1) Bronze mirror-case, found in Corinth: on the outside 
is attached a relief representing an Eros with two girls, a group which Mr. 
Murray thinks may be that of Eros assisting Phaidra to unveil herself, to 
the horror of the nurse. On the inside is incised a beautiful design of a 
nymph seated on a bench playing with Pan at a game resembling the Italian 
morra; an Eros is beside the nymph. (2) Oblong plate of bronze, 14 in. 
by 34 in., with the incised inscription Maseapontis Veri Antiochie Parteniu . 
F.c.C.exe p.p.ae. See Bull, Inst, arch, 1865, p.115. (3) Two bronze 
handles of vases terminating in bearded masks: from Arvad=Arados, 
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uu. Vases. (a) Unpainted.—{1) Hand-made vase of very archaic pot- 
tery, from a tomb in Antiparos, nearly cylindrical: round the neck is 
moulded a collar, and on the body are two pinched-out rudimentary han- 
dies with incised cross-hatching. (2) Mask of a Gorgon; apparently part 
of a large archaic bucchero vase: from near Naples. 

(6) Painted—(1) Proto-Corinthian miniature lekythos, already men- 
tioned on p. 401 of Jounwax. It is the finest of ita class yet known, surpnss- 
ing the famous one in Berlin. [ts height isonly 68 cm., and some of its figures 
are only 4 millim. high, “On this Lilliputian masterpiece wealth of orna- 
ment has been lavished to an extent which is nothing less than marvellous. 
It is aa if a master of vase-painting had set himself to outdo the engraver 
of gems.” For further details see the careful description in the Class. Rev., 
May, 1889, p. 237. (2) Part of a large red-figured krater, giving portions 
of obverse and reverse. On the obv, is Hermes standing in front of a quad- 
Tiga, aa on the kylix by Euphronios in Br. Mus. On the rev. is Dionysos, 
AIONV?0?, and a female figure. The similarity to the krater in the Lou- 
vre by Euphronios indicates this also to have been from his hand. (3) 
Archaic terracotta vase in the form of a sphinx, painted red with patterns 
in white: from Boiotia. (4) Two two-handled bowls with black figures, 
found on the site of the temple of the Kabeiroi near Thebes: (a) obv,, cen- 
taur standing before two draped figures, rev., pygmy pursuing aecrane; (5) 
obv., & flute-player and two grotesque dancers, rev., vine branches, 

tr, Cur stores. (1) Plasma intaglio, 600-550 n. c.; contest of Hera- 
kles and Acheloos, in the presence of Deianeira: Herakles in the lion-skin 
swings his club against a bearded, man-faced bull, which seems to fall for- 
ward; Deianeira stands with both arms raised, near Acheloos. Illustrated 
in King’s Antique Gema, 01, pl. 34, fig. 3; is a most interesting example of 
archaic gem-engraving; originally in the form of a searab. (2) Onyx 
cameo, representing a bust of Caracalla; found near Verona, (3) Sard 
representing Aphrodite seated on a rock; found in Greece: a good exam- 
ple of the third cent. n.c. (4) Banded onyx, intaglio; Hercules seated, 
holding lyre and club; inscribed AAM@N:; from Italy. (5) Sard intag- 
lio: Cupid running, armed with helmet, sword, and shield. (6) Onyx 
cameo: girl laying offering on altar. (7) Agate searaboid: bull. (8) 
Plasma searab: Isis and Horus in a field of flowers, conventionally ar- 
ranged around them; from Chiusi: fr. Hamilton Grey Coll. (9) Sard in- 
taglio with Gnostic dedan’ a Vase between two branches encircled by a 
serpent, and the inscription ABPACACAPE: rev. TEBEP| ZAHA: found 
in Cyprus, (10) Lenticular engraved gem; hippocamp: from Greek is- 
lands. (11) Ditto; cuttlefish: Melos, (12) Sard intaglio: head of a Mae- 
nad; good Graeco-Roman work: from Athens. (13) An Island-gem, with 
figure of a goat and two branches; Kalymna. (14) Two archaic steatite 
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gems; the one in form of a pyramid, the other engraved with a horseman : 
from Athens. (15) Onyx intaglio, fragmentary but of the finest period; 
a youthful head wearing an ivy wreath. (16) Twenty-six intaglios, includ- 
ing some interesting subjects, such as Cupid binding Psyche, the Ephesian 
Artemis, the Knidian Aphrodite with Eros, (14) Fourteen intaglios, twelve 
of whichare inscribed, (15) Intaglios from Syria, Ephesos, Amisos; scarabe 
from Tharros in Sardinia. (16) A series found at Mari, between Larnaka 
and Limassol, in Cyprus, including agard acarab with running winged female 
figure, a banded agate scarab with lion killing a deer, a haematite cylin- 
der, ete. 

tv. Parstincs, The most important acquisition in any department is 
that of an almost unique series of slabs of terracotta covered with paintings 
which originally decorated the walls of an carly Etruscan tomb, They 
were found at Cervetri=Caere in 1874 and described by Sig. Brizio in the 
Bull, delf Inst., 1874, p.128,. In size they average 3 ft. 1 in. to 3 ft. 4 in. 
high by 1 ft. 10 in. wide. They are attributed to the local art of the 
seventh century 5.c. A similar series is in the Louvre, published in Mon- 
Ined., vi, pl. 30. Three of the slabs, containing human figures, seem to 
form a consecutive series, divided horizontally into three bands by pairs of 
black lines, the middle and broader band being occupied by a procession 
of figures. ‘The two remaining slabs are each occupied by a seated winged 
sphinx. Mr. Cecil Smith remarks: “These paintings will throw valuable 
light on the question of the relation of the early art of Caere to that of 
Asia Minor. The idea of facing walls with decorated slabs of terracotta 
was distinctly of Mesopotamian origin, as also is the type of features pre- 
valent in these slabs and the curious form of boots which moat of the fig- 
ures wear. The confronted sphinxes are paralleled in monuments of Asia 
Minor: it would seem in short that the Caere painters took up Asiatic art 
very much at the same stage as it was when the Melian vase-painters de- 
veloped their peculiar art from this source; and in some points the resem- 
blance between the Melian and Caere paintings is striking.” (2) wooden 
picture-frame containing a portrait-head painted on a wooden panel in 
encaustic: from Mr, Petrie’s excavations in the Fayim.— Class. Rev. 

Agate searab with figure of Athena.—The Museum has recently acquired 
a fine seal of banded agate in the form of a scarab set in gold, with a silver 
hoop fitting it fora ring. Itis a very choice specimen, and was found in 
Cyprus. Its date isc. 520 n.c. It represents, nearly in profile and at 
full length, with the characteristic disproportions of the period to which it 
belongs, Athena, clad in semi-transparent robes, both wings of an extremely 
early type being extended behind the figure. The goddess, who holds a 
spear, wears a helmet with a prodigious crest. Apart from its technical 
merits, the extreme historical interest of this relic will be manifest to stu- 
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dents of Euripides who remember that the turning-point of the plot of the 
fon is concerned with the blood of the slain Gorgon, Over the shoulder 
of the goddess the head of Medusa is seen dropping blood, elots of which 
fall from it behind the figure and close to her feet. This is supposed to be 
the only known representation of the subject—Athenaum, Nov. 23. 

Bronze Hydria from Chalke-—The British Museum has acquired a fine 
piece of art in the fragments of a bronze vase. These fragments are most 
of the parts of a large hydria, and among them is a fluted handle of a type 
familiar to us in other instances also from Chalke. The lip of the vessel 
is a ring of bronze moulded and chased with an elegant leaf-pattern of 
great delicacy. At the lower end of the handle is a sort of stiffening 
plaque of chased bronze, designed to give strength. It contains, in bold 
relief, whole-length figurea of the marriage of Dionysos and Ariadne, who 
are standing side by side facing us, with an altar between them on which 
she partly leans, partly sits, while the god leans his left hand upon the 
altar and holds in his right hand « cornucopia overflowing with grapes. 
With her right land on the shoulder of Dionysos, Arindne draws away 
the bridal veil which falls from her filleted brows, and turns to look 
ardently on him. The wreath on her head is beautifully finished. Below 
the semi-dinphanous tissue which covers, but does not hide, her exquisitely 
modelled form, a chiton envelops the lower limbs and leaves uncovered 
only a portion of each sandalled foot, Her tresses descend over the shoul- 
ders, and float behind the head in the breeze which presses her garments 
close to her body. The mantle of Dionysos has slipped from his throat, 
leaving one of its corners to lap over his left shoulder, and all the rest of 
his body nude. He turns a radiant face towards his bride. The consum- 
mate charm of this work is seen in the ardent expression of the faces and 
the nobility of the features, Admirable skill has been shown in the model- 
ling of the nude and of the draperies, The group is worthy to be ranked 
with those famous reliefs of Greeks conquering Amazons, found near the 
river Siris in Lucania, now in the same case at the British Museum,— 
Atheneum, Dec. 7. 

Sourn Kexstworon, Musrum.—Embroidered Cope of xiv century,— 
Among the recent additions to the collections of the museum, is an em- 
broidered cope, English work of the beginning of the xtv cent., represent- 
ing the genealogy of Jesus. At the foot is depicted Jesse lying asleep ; from 
his side springs « tree, the main stems of which encircle figures of David, 
Solomon, the Virgin and the Divine Child, and branches from these stema 
spread over the entire vestment, encircling other figures with their foliage. 

Lecroures at Usiverstry Contrce.—Professor R. 8. Poole's course 
of lectures during the coming term will be devoted to British and English 
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archeology ; and each lecture will be followed by a demonstration on the 
following day in the galleries of the British Museum. The professor him- 
self will deliver the inaugural lecture of the course on January 15; and, 
later on, a lecture on The Place of Coina in the History of Britam, At his 
invitation, the following subjects will be treated by specinlisie: Iberic, 
Celtic, Roman, English, and Danish Britain, in three lectures by Professor 
B. Dawkins; The Medieval House, by Professor R. Smith, illustrated by 
a visit to Mrs. Pullan’s house in Melbury-road ; Ji/uminated Moanuacripta, 
by Mr, T, Matesdorf; The Monastery in Mediaval England, two lectures: 
by Mr. M. Hewlett. The lectures are open to the public without payment 
or ticket; for the demonstrations a fee of one guinea is charged. Professor 
Poole hopes also to give another course of twelve lessons on Claszien! Art, 
Vases, Sculpture, and Coins at the British Museum and the Museum of 
Casts, South Kensington, 

Lecrvres os ArHexs.—In connection with the Chelsea centre of the 
London University Extension Society, Miss Jane Harrison will deliver a 
course of ten lectures on Athens, its Mythology and Art, illustrated with 
lantern photographs. The first lecture of the course, to which admission 
is free, will be given at the Chelsea town-hall on January 24. A collection 
of photographs of Greek sculpture and painting, and a number of books 
dealing with the subject, have been placed for consultation in the Chelsea 
free library ; and it is proposed that visits shall be paid both to the Brit- 
ish Museum and to the gallery of casts at South Kensington.— Academy, 
Jan. 11, 18, 1890. 

Oxrorp.— The Ashmolean has just received a second donation from Mr. 
Drury Fortnum. This consists mainly of Egyptian and Renaissance spe- 
cimens; but it includes a fine Greek amphora of the Nolan type, with 
red figures which may represent the parting of Hektor and Andromache, 
Another valuable gift has recently been made by Mr. Martyn Kennard, 
consisting of part of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s spoils from the Fayim, Among 
them is the mummy-case of An Turshe, the leader of a mysterious race of 
foreigners; and the contents of a tomb of the xvi dynasty (1400-1200 
n.¢.)}, in which Egyptian relica are associated with Mykenaian pottery.— 
Academy, Nov. 30. 

Torrrees (Norfolk).— Anglo- Celtic Font—aAt the Dee. 5 meeting of the 
Arch. Institute (London), Mr. J. E. Bale communicated a paper on the 
ancient font in Toftrees church. The font is square in plan; the bowl is 
supported by five short columns, the centre one containing the drain-pipe. 
The panels of the bowl are all elaborately carved with different designs. 
At three of the upper corners are sculptured Inmb-heads, and at the fourth 
the head of a wolf in sheep’s clothing. Mr. Bale contends that the Anglo- 
Celtic identity of the work is obvious—Atheneum, Dec, 14. 
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AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL [xetrTuTEe oF AMERICA.—It is with pleasure that we 
announce a great increase in the membership of the Archwological Insti- 
tute, especially through the establishment of branch societies in the West. 
That in Chicago already numbers nearly one hundred and forty members. 
The total increase will probably exceed two hundred and fifty. Up to the 
present, the membership has not reached five hondred, so that the efficiency 
of the Institute will be largely increased. This result is due to the efforts 
of Mr.Wm. C. Lawton, lately appointed agent of the Institute. 

Cameninge (Mass.)— A Shemitic museum at Harvard.—Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff of New York has recently given $10,000 to Harvard University to 
be expended, ut the discretion of the heads of its Shemitic department, in 
the formation of a Shemitic museum. The gift was conditioned on the 
University finding « location for the future collection ; this was secured by 
the offer of the trustees of the Peabody museum to lend one story of the new 
wing of the museum building. The proposed museum is intended to illus- 
trate the history, culture, arts, and manufactures, not only of the Hebrews 
But of the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Arabians, Syrians, Phoenicians, 
and cognate nations. The amount of the gift, unless supplemented by fur- 
ther contributions, will hardly allow the purchase of original monuments, 
except coins and perhaps manuscripts. It is therefore proposed to begin 
with a collection of casts from monuments in the principal museums of 
Europe, 

New York — Exhibition of Greek Art.—lt is proposed to have an exhibi- 
tion of works of Greek art in New York, during January, under the aus- 
pices and at the rooms of the Union League Club, The exhibition will 
consist mainly af painted vases, terracottas, and bronzea, contributed for the 
oceasion by private collectors, 

_Prnceton— The Art Museum and the Teaching of Archeology—Duri ng 
the spring the central part of the museum building, recently constructed, 
will be opened. It will contain, at first, the magnificent historical collec- 
tion of pottery and porcelain donated by Mr.Wm. C. Prime, which includes 
several thousand pieces illustrating almost every period from Egypt and 
Asia down to the present day. It will also receive an interesting collec- 
tion of pottery from the necropolis of Civita Castellana= Falerii, illustrat- 
ing the development of the ceramic art and other industries in the Falis- 
ean region from the seventh century n. c. to the Roman period. 

The number of courses of instruction have heen largely increased this 
year, in order to give a complete introductory course, from Egypt to the 
Renaissance, and special advanced courses in each important period, J 
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WasHinaton.— Archeology at the Catholic University. —The chair of Bib- 
lical Archwology at the new Catholic university is occupied by Dr. Hyver- 
nat, who has already distinguished himself in Oriental studies, He has re- 
cently returned from a mission to Armenia and upper Mesopotamia on behalf 
of the French Government. He expects to establish at the university the 
nucleus of an Oriental Museum; it already includes manuscripts, Assy- 
rian and Babylonian seals, cylinders, barrel-cylinders, tablets, bronzes, ete. 


A. L. Froramenanm, Jr. 


ARIES OF PERIODICALS. 






E®HMEPIZ APXAIOAOLIKH, JOURNAL OF THE ARCH4OLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY IN ATHENS, 1588. Nos, 1, 2.—J. Panstazipes, Inaerip- 
tion from Dekeleia. This ia the inscription of the Demotionidai published 
and discussed by F. B. Tarbell, AJA, 1889, p. 135. The whole inserip- 
tion is given, but only the second part in capitals. Grammatical and lin- 
guistic peculiarities are pointed out, and the contents diseussed.—D. Paros, 
Ineeriptions from Eleuais (contin.). No, 39 is a decree of the Eleusinians 
in honor of Smikythion, conisting of 31 lines: the first eleven linea were 
published ‘Ed. "Apy., 1883, p. 183. Noe. 40 records provisions for the elec- 
tion of officers to take charge of various things connected with the sacred 
Orgas and other sanctuaries, for 2 mission to consult the Delphic oracle, 
and for various expenses: jt belongs to the fourth century B. c.: the in- 
scription consists of 83 lines, but is badly defaced. No. 41 is an account 
of the epistati:, dated by the name of the Archon Niketes (832/1 B. c.): 
it consists of 74 lines, some of which are badly defaced: from this docu- 
ment it appears that the epistatat held office for four years, and were not 
necessarily Eleusinians, Nos. 42-46 are fragmentary records of accounts, 
referring in part to construction or repair of some building: the letters 
belong to the time after Eukleides. No. 47 is also an account: three 
archons are mentioned, Aristion (421 pn, C,), Aatyphilos (420 a. c,), and his 
immediate successor Archina, From this inscription it appears that in the 
time before Eukleides the epistatay held office four years, the teporool, one 
year.—G, NIKOLAIpEs, T he Building with one hundred and twenty Cx 





of Phrygian Stone which Hadrian bwilt at Athens (plan). Theseven columns 
called the stoa of Hadrian formed half of the eastern facade of this great 
building. Within a great court surrounded by a wall and faade was a 
building divided into various apartmenta, In this books were kept, aceord- 
ing to Pausanias. This is the building recently excavated by the Archiwo- 
logical Society in Athens. —Sr. A. Koumasounes, Dionysiae Group (pl. 
1). This marble relief was found in April 1888 near the Olympieion, 
Height, 0.90 m.; width, 0.40 m. It represents Dionysos with his right 
arm bent above his head, while with his left hand he embraces Staphylos 
(or Ampelos) who stands beside him. Both figures are nude but for 
the skin of an animal which hangs about their shoulders. The relief was 
never finished.—H. G. Lotune, Mitkiades and Archermos. The well- 
known inscription on the base found in Delos is restored (in opposition 
524 : 
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to Six, Mitth. Inst. Athen., 1888, p. 149) to rend: Muxsa[éys rod’ dyad Jue 
caddw [u' dvdfapee kal vids “Apyepmos (ool linow “ExyBolAw dxreAdrarres, 
ol Xin, MéAavos sarpexoy do[ry v¢porres.—D. Pooitos, Wall-paintingas of 
an Ancient Building in Eleusis (pls. 4,5). The building seems to have 
been some public edifice erected in the time of Hadrian. The walls 
were divided into panels by lines of red, brown, and green. In one panel 
is represented a sented Zeus, holding a winged Nike on his outstretched 
right hand, while the left hand grasps his sceptre. In the panel to the 
right of the Zeus are two swine, in that to the left, two oxen. The figures 
are all somewhat fragmentary.—T a. SorHouLes, Monuments from the A kro- 
polia (pla. 2,3; 5 cuts). Plate 2 gives an archaic youthful male head with 
Attic krobylos (mentioned, Gazette archéol,, 1888, p. 41; Mitth. Inst. Athen., 
1887, p. 379; Jahrbuch, 1587, p. 245; Jowrn. Hell, Stud, rx, p. 122 with 
cut). This head is here asserted to be a native product of Attic art in 
opposition to those who have considered it related to the Apollo of Olym- 
pia, The same origin is ascribed to the bronze head ( Musées d’ Athines, pl. 
16). Plate 3 gives a youthful male head which has been found to belong 
to the torso published in Mitth. arch. Inst, 1880, pl. 1. Another head had 
been wrongly put upon this torso, This head is closely related to that of 
the Harmodios in Naples. The arrangement of the hair is like that of the 
Elektra in Naples and the bronze head in Athens (Musées d'Athénes, pl. 
16). The two heads here published and the Athenian bronze are of Attic 
origin, and may give an idea of the art of Kritios. Cuts are given of two 
fragmentary winged draped female figures (Nikai). Other winged and 
running figures are discussed (cut of lower part of Herakles from the poros 
pediment, Mitth., 1886, pl. 2). By comparison with the Nike of Archer- 
mos, the Nikai from the Akropolis, the metopes of Selinous, archaic vases, 
the chest of Kypselos, ete., it is shown that the type of the winged hurry- 
ing Nike did not originate with Archermos, but was an importation from 
Asia. The predominant influence of Chian artists upon Attic art in the 
sixth century is denied.—Tu. Sornou.es, Statue of Samian Art from the 
Abropolis (pl. 6). A figure very like the Hera of Samos in the Louvre is 
published. The head is wanting. This figure shows how wide a difference 

Nos. 3, 4.—Cur. Tsoustas, Mestorations to an Inseription from Eleusa. 
Lines 15-56 of the inscription No. 40 (see above) are republished with res- 
tornations —Cur. D. Tsountas, Excavations of Tombs in Mykenat (pls. 7-10; 
16 cuts), For the summary of this paper see under News, pp. 491-2.—P. 
Wourers, Terracotta Pinakes from Attika (pl. 11). Seven fragments of 
black-figured pinakes are deecribed ; all from Athens. Three were found 
rara THe éSdy dAmorp Sela, four by the church of the Ayia Tada, These 
fragments form parts of two connected representations. The fragment pub- 
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lished (pl. 11) is 0.29 m. wide, 0.21 m. high, 0,032 m. thick. The original 
height must have been about twice the height of the fragment. Four pairs 
of draped men are represented, all with their right hands raised in an atti- 
tude of lamentation: the lower part of all the figures is broken off. The 
representations on the other fragments also seem to be funereal (one shows 
part of the seene of éxg@opa). The inscription at the top of the published 
fragment reads: we; ofjpa rod’ gor ‘Apeio—clearly a part of a metrical 
sepulchral inscription. These plaques were then evidently used to form a 
continuous adornment for tombs. The tombe so adorned were doubtless 
built of unburnt brick and wood—D. Paros, Fragments of Pinakia and 
Vases from Eleusia (pl.12). A fragment of a large black-figured jar is pub- 
lished. It is adorned with a border of leaves and lotus buds between two 
red bands. The upper part of two male and two female figures is aleo pre- 
served. An inscription reads: KAgpoyos uw éroiere kepixe... Kletmachos 
is an utterly unknown name: it is strange that the name is spelled with a. 
KAdrodos, a potter of no earlier date who haa lately (‘Apy. AcAriov, 1889, 
p. 64) become known, apells his name with the simple «. The meaning of 
wepuxe is unexplained. Fragments of a small black-figured plaque are 
published: « draped male fignre (the head is wanting) stands fneing the 
left; he holds a sceptre; before him is a draped female, with only the — 
left shoulder and arm remaining. In the plaque are holes for nails: 
inscription reads EigiAero[o typal«aly (or éroiyre |v). Reports. Can. 
Tsountas, On the Tomb in Vaphie. This tomb and ita contents are briefly 
described (see News, pp. 380-1). Two other tombs of the same epoch, like 
the tombs of Nauplia and Spata, were discovered not far from the site of 
the temple of Apollo st Amyklai—Sr. A. Koumasounes,A building of 
Floman Times in Athens and Inzeriptions from it. A building, perhaps a 
bath, has been found near the 444s"OAyas. An inscription reada: Marta 
Seforry. Matidia Augusta was sister of Hadrian's wife Sabina. Another 
inscription reads "AwdAAun Dedvpaly KA(avdios) Onreis Vaguidys. 

HAROLD N, FOWLER. 


JAHRBUCH D. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. Vol. IV. 
No,2, 1889.—E. Assmann, Ancient Ships (10 cuts). Ancient monuments 
with representations of ships are discussed, some of which have been hither- 
to disregarded. The ééAor was something like the modern bowsprit. A 
emiall sail hung below it, The 4éi0v also served sometimes as a derrick. 
The sails had rings for reefing. The eyes on the bows of ships were not 
holes for cables. The arrangement of rowers in vessels with three and 
more banks of oars is discussed.—P. W etzsackenr, Herakles Epitrapezios 
(pl.3), A bronze statuette in Jagsthausen near Ohringen is published and 
described as Herakles Epitrapezios. The bearded Herakles is represented 
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in sitting posture, his head crowned with onk-leaves. The legs are broken 
off, the right above, the left below the knee. A list of nine similar figures 
is given. The original waa probably the Herakles Epitrapezios of Lysip- 
pos.—F’, Hauser, “Narcisso,” Bronze Statuette in Naples (2 cuts). The 
original posture of this figure has been changed by the insertion of a wedge 
under the right foot. The dreaminess of the figure is due to this change 
and is foreign to the design of the artist. The figure probably representa 
Dionysos. A marble replica exists in a group in Florence (Episcopius, 
Signorum icones, 62+ Gori, Mus. Florent., m1, 47 ; David, Muséum de Flor- 
ened, 11, 43; Clarac, tv, 692, 1631; Jahrb, d. &, preuse. Kunetzammil,, 0, p. 
77; Springer, Rajfael und Michelangelo, 1, p. 21).—F. Marx, The Bull of 
Tiryns (3 cuts). Coins of Katane show a river-god in the form of a human- 
headed bull, above whom is a human figure with a horse’s tail. The bull 
of Tiryns probably represents a river-god with a companion sprite or daduwy. 
It would appear from this that the rulers of Tiryns were really Greeks.— 
O. Bre, Wrestling mateh of Pan and Broa (cut). A small terrucotta dish in 
Berlin is published. The relief in the centre represents Pan and Eros 
wrestling in the presence of Aphrodite. It belongs to Hellenistic times. 
Later variations of this theme are discussed.—O, Ricwrer, The Augustus- 
buildings on the Forum Romanum (14 cuts, 3 full-page illustrations, two- 
page plan). 1. Reconstruction of the Temple of Cesar. The temple is shown 
to have been a prostyle-hexnstyle with one column between the corner col- 
umn and the anda of each side. The cella was 48 Roman feet wide by 22 
deep. The temple was surrounded on all sides except the buck by a plat- 
form, the front of which measured 88) Roman feet, Its depth was 92). 
The front platform was the restra and, like the old roatra, was adorned with 
ships’ beaks. It was reached by steps at each side. In the middle of the 
front was a niche 26 ft. wide by 13 deep. The height of the platform was 
12 ft., that of the cella-floor 20 ft. The columns were [onic or composite, 
1. History of the Temple of Cazar. The site occupied by the temple be- 
longed, until Crsar's time, to the forum, The temple was finished by Au- 
gustus between 37 and 34.8.c, It was-restored under Hadrian: when it 
was destroyed is unknown. wt. Triumphal Arch of Augustus, Remains of 
an arch with three passages have found just south of the temple of 
Cesar. This arch was erccted in 29 5. c., after the battle of Actium. 
North of the temple stood the arch erected in 19 5. c. to commemorate the 
recovery of the standards from the Parthians. 1v. Transformation of the 
Roman Forum. The eastern front of the forum was now formed by the 
temple of Cyesar flanked by two triumphal arches. The middle of the west- 
ern front was occupied by the orators’ platform. South of this the arch in 
honor of Tiberius was erected in 16 5. c., and the arch to the north was 
probably in honor of the elder Drusus, These arches at the west end had 
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each but one passage, The harmony between the eastern and western ends 
of the forum was destroyed when Severus erected his colossal arch upon the 
site of the arch of Drusus.—B. Saver, Pousenias and the Weatern Pediment 
of Olympia, The instances in which Pausanias describes groups of figures 
sre discussed. He had no consistent method. In describing the western 
pediment at Olympia, he describes the central figures but not all the others. 
Pausanias’ Kentaur with the maiden is to the right, his Kentaur with the 
boy to the left, of the centre—F. Srupniczka, On the arrangement of the 
Western Pediment of the Olympic Temple of Zeus (cut), The groups re and 
pq (of Treu’s earlier arrangement) ought, as Treu now proposes (./ahrb., 
ui, p. 175 £), to change places, but not the two central groups #74 and 
vo, for the only woman in bridal costume must he Hippodameia, and she 
must be protected by the extended arm of the central figure (Apollon). 
Comparison with the Parthenon metopes{ Michaelis,pl. 3.x, x1,in their rela- 
tion to x1) favors this arrangement.—AROHAOLOGISCHER ANZEIGER. CoNzE, 
Annual Report on the Activity of the German Archeological Institute —Re- 
PORTS OF MEETINGS oF THE ARncH.®oLoG. Socrery ts Berio. The re- 
ports cover the meetings from Nov. 1886 to May 1888 inclusive—News 
or THE LystirvTr.—Nores To THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE [NaTITUTE. 
M. Porrier, Report on a painted stele (ef. Treu,Jahrd., rv, p. 22, No, 5) 
from Alexandria and a female head from the Cyrenaica, both in the Lou- 
vre,— BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

No. 5.—W. ScHLeuntyc, Velia in Lucania (2 plans; 26 cuts), The 
site and remains of Velia at Castellamare della Bruca are described. The 
town lay upon a hill which was formerly nearer the sea than it now is. 
The remains of walls and towers are described. The earliest walls were 
of rough polygonal construction; later, improved polygonal walls were 
built; still later, the stones were rectangular. In later, but still pre-Roman, 
times brick was used. The bricks were flat, with prismatic grooves in the 
lower side. The bricks were stamped with Greek letters. 29 such stamps 
are published. Remains of cisterns are described.—A. ScunErper, Ando- 
kides (pl. 4). The vase (from Chiusi) of Andokides, now in Palermo, 
(Klein, Meistersign., p. 191) is published. It is a flat dish with standard. 
The painting is on the outside: it is half red-figured, and half black-figured. 
Under each handle is a fallen warrior, over whom a black-figured and a 
red-figured warrior are fighting. Behind each warrior isa greateye, Be- 
tween the eyes on one side are two Scythian (?) bowmen standing by a tree 
(black-figured), On the other side is a Scythian (?) youth playing a flute 
(red-figured). This vase is compared with amphorae and other vases which 
exhibit black and red figures. The decoration is shown to belong to the 
transition from the blaeck-figured to the red-figured style. Andokides 
appears to have been a progressive artist, who advanced from the black- 
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figured to the red-figured style. He belonged to the second half of the 
sixth century 8. c., and is probably identical with the "Avax(Ses xepapers 
of the Athenian votive inscription—M. Boum, Aphrodite on the Goat (2 
cuts), A Campanian vase in Berlin is discussed. Aphrodite is represented 
riding on a male goat accompanied by two kids. Eros precedes her with 
a thymiaterion, A seated Hermes is looking after her. Twelve similar 
representations are mentioned. The type belongs to the fourth century 8. 
o., and represents Aphrodite Pancdemos.—K. Scoumacuer, Archaie Vases 
Jrom La Tofja (pls. 5,6). Five vases in Karlsruhe are published and dis- 
cussed, The first is an amphora of the style formerly called Tyrrhenian, 
recently, Corintho-Attic. The neck is adorned with a band of red and 
black palmette and lotus ornament. Below are four stripes. The upper 
stripe represents the liberation of Prometheus, the other three various 
animals, The other side of the upper stripe is oecupied by four hoplites. 
Other similar vases ore discussed. No, 2 is a small amphora of the “ Ionic” 
class discussed by Dimmler (Mitth. Rom., p. 170 f£.). On each side of the 
neck is a lotus-flower between two palmettes, Below, on each side of the 
vase, is a winged female figure with outstretched wings, arms, and legs. 
Vases of this class belong to the sixth century s. ¢.: this is one of the latest 
of the class. No. 5 is an oinochoe. The body af the vase is adorned with 
a lotus-pattern and meander; on the shoulder ia » row of animals. No. 4 
6 an alabastron. About the middle of the vase is a wide stripe occupied 
by four hoplites; between the two front hoplites are two rosettes and a 
equare ; between the backs of the other two iz a sort of double lotus. The 
etyle of the vase is between those of the Melinn and earliest Corinthian 
vases. No, 5 is a Corinthian pitcher (4anne) adorned with three rows of 
animals and rosettes. The lower part of all these vases except the alabas- 
tron is adorned with rays proceeding from the bottom, as from a centre. 
—K. Scaumacuer, The older Lower-world Vase in Karlerwhe (pl. 7). A 
drawing from the papers of Mr, Clarke, deceased in Freiburg, is published. 
This shows part of the body of Eurydike, part of the palace of the Lower 
World, and the inscription 'Op]#ers, thus proving that both fragments of 
the vase in Karlsruhe belong to a representation of the Lower World.— 
Cur. Hivsen, The Regie (12 cuts). Earlier notices of the Regia and of 
excavations on its site are discussed. The architectural fragments found 
in 1572 are published. Excavations in 1888-9 discovered a few additional 
fragments, and made a reconstruction of the building possible. The faati 
were inscribed on the south and west walla. The entrance was at the south; 

light must have been admitted from the north. The discovered fragments 
of the adornment of the upper part of the wall are of poor workmanship, 
and probably belong to a late restoration, not to the building of Domitius 
Calvinus, which probably had a cornice with triglyphs.—ArcHAoLoaiscHer 
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Anzeicer (Supplement to the Jahrbuch). Eulogy of the late J. de Witte— 
Acquisitions of the Museums of Antiquities in Germany. 1. Berlin (see News, 
p. 398). 1. Munich Glyptothek, since 1887. A Corinthian capital from 
Mykenai; « Marsyas relief. Vases. A small collection of Kypriote vases; 
an Athenian vase of the Dipylon style; two vases from Corinth with lin- 
ear ornament; two vases from Atalante; an Attic lekythos, black with a 
satyr and a dog in white; some white Attic lekythoi; an Attic pyxis; a 
krater from Thebes; two vases from Eretria; a toilette-vnse from Athens; 
an article, possibly a thymaterion, from lower Italy, adorned with pal- 
mettes and a female head; the [tys-vase (Journ. Hell. Stud., vir, p. 439 ff.) 
from Etruria, 01. Dresten, from 1882. The collections of Richard y. 
Friesen (collected in Rome and Naples 1876-78), Ernst Kuhn (the vari- 
ous marbles used by the ancients; over 300 numbers), and Heinrich Dres- 
eel (collected chiefly in Rome, 1871-85). 27 marbles, mostly reliefs, and 
eome fragments are described. Many of these are from the collections of 
v. Friesen and Dressel (17 cute). Further, six Etruscan bronzes (4 cuts); 
four Greek bronzes (3 ents); 15 Roman bronzes (5 cuts), and numerous 
Roman bronze ornaments, weapons, and utensils (eut).—Acquisitions of the 
British Museum during 1685.—Aequisitiona of the Muaewm of Fine Arte in 
Boston in the Year 1888; from E. Robinson's report to the Trustees. 14 
marble busts from Rome and vicinity, chiefly portraits of imperial times; 
12 terracotta figures and heads from Cervetri; 3 fragments of Campana- 
reliefs; 12 lamps; 15 prehistoric vases from Alba; 5 prehistoric vases 
from a grave within the Servian wall; 23 ex-votoa from the temple of 
Dinna at Nemi (10 of these are bronze); a collection of fragments of Are- 
tine vases; a gift of the Egypt Exploration Fund consisting of frag- 
ments of vases and terracotias from Naukrntis, and including an archaic 
“Apallo”-statuette. togers Collection, Part of this scattered collection 
(29 vases) are now in the possession of Henry Sharpe. Casts For Sale A 
list of 38 new casts of antiques in the Louvre, The fragments of 4 cofwnna 
eaelala from Ephesos are again put together in the British Museum, and 
a cast of the whole is for anle. Professor vy. Duhn reports that new cnsts 
of the Aphrodite Cactani are to be obtained from him.— (Counterfeits, Dr, 
P. Wolters describes fragments of vasea with counterfeit inscriptions in 
Athens.—Rerorts or Meerines or THE AncHmoLoc. Sociery 1x Rer- 
is, 1888, June. Trendelenburg, on mosaics in Treves: Senz, on the 
Roman monument at Schweinschied; Kern, on Eubuleus; Hiibner, on 
two inscriptions from Spain. July, Schreiber, on Alexandrian art; Wile- 
ken, on a Greek inseription from Syene; Robert, on an ancient scale from 
Etruria; Herrmann, on excavations in Kypros, November, Borrmann, 
on the restoration in Berlin of the treasure-house of the Geloans at Olym- 
pia; Lehmann, on the Roman and Italic pound; Habner, on a bronze tea- 
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sera from Spain; Weil, on a discovery of Sicilian coins; Robert, on a vase 
with illustrations to Eurip. Iphigen. (Ed. "Apy. 1887, pl. 5). December, 
Discourse by the President on the progress of archwology since Winckel- 
mann; Trendelenburg, on « mosaic in Trevea; Puchstein, on the cornice 
of the frieze of the great relief of the altar at Pergamon; Hartwig, on a 
collection of drawings of signed vasea—News or THE [warrrvre.—Nores 
TO THE PUBLICATIONS or THE [yetTrruTe.—BreLiocrarny. 
HAROLD §. FOWLER, 


MITTHEILUNGEN DBD. K. DEUT. ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XIV. No. 1. 1589.—F. Wrsrer, 


A Vase of Sophifos (pl. 1). Three fragments of an archaic Attic vase are 
published. One fragment represents Hermes followed by two pairs of fe- 
male figures, Hestia and Demeter, Leto and Chariklo. On a second frag- 
ment are three heads with the inscription Niwa; on the third, part of a 
building and the inscription ScquAes typageew. The fragment Benndorf, 
Grieoh. und Sic. Vasenbilder, x1. 5, probably belongs to the same vase, A 
long procession was doubtless represented. Probably the scene was the 
bringing by Hermes of the infant Dionysos tothe Nyssian nymphs, Sophi- 
los probably borrowed parts of the procession from the Francois vase.—A. 
Micuae.is, The so-called Tripod-capital from Eleusia (cut), The two three- 
aided capitals found in the smaller propylon at Eleusis have been explained 
aa tripod-vases ( Botticher, Tebtonik ?, 355; Friederichs-Woltera, No. 865, 
ete.). They are here proved to belong to the columns which supported the 
corners of the portico of the building erected by Appius Clandius and his 
nephews ( CLL, 1,619=11, 647 ).—H., Posrrow, An Arkadian Dedication at 
Delphoi (cut). A block of black limestone at Delphoi, which once served 
as the base of a group of statues, bears three inscriptions. The first, in 
letters of the fourth century B. ¢,, consists of five distichs: 


This "AwcolAor [ar jag, rao cyoAper é [Bau] men drapyas 
airoytter lepas Amos df= ‘Apeadi jas 

Nuiwty KeAAurra re Avmcaol ros ?] TH ror dug thy 
Zevs, lepot be yévous “Apx| aa" éqghvcre né[ por 

dx vou & Fv "EAaros «at "Ache dh Jag ple x[ai "Addy, 
ros 8 “Epara vibe yetvar’ vy "Apendi] a" 

AaoSdpon & éucre Tpipudor, raig “Al pixAarros, 
Tayytdou de xoripas 6 iw “Apsdots “Epal wos" 
‘Apwaies foapray pry Grrypwopdrors. 


Pausanias, x. 9.5, gives in prose the substance of these lines. The Arka- 
dians ravaged Lakonika in the winter of 370/69 8. c. and the spring of 
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$69, The erection of the monument at Delphoi was, then, probably de- 
termined upon in 369. Pausanias seems to think the monument refers to 
events in the vi century B. c. when the Tegeans defeated the Lakedaimo- 
nians. As artists of the figdres, Pausanias mentions Pausanias of Apol- 
lonia, Daidalos of Sikyon, Antiphanes of Argos, and Samolas of Arkadia. 
Of these, Daidalos and Antiphanes are known to have practised their art 
about 400 5.0. This monument cannot, therefore, commemorate anything 
so late as the inroad upon Lakonika under Philip in 337 8.c. Pausanias 
seems to have derived his information from a written source, probubly from 
Polemon, but the wrong date is doubtless due to Pausanias himself’ The 
other inscriptions are decrees of proxeny; the first from the archonship of 
Straton, not long before 229 np. c., the second from that of Eukles who seems 
to have succeeded Straton in the archonship, Both inacriptions are pub- 
lished and discussed.—H, Wisxere.np, Alabastra with Hepreacntationa of 
Negroes (3 cuts). A class of vases with outline drawings representing 
negroes is discussed: two are published. The origin of this style is as- 
eribed to the time shortly after the Persian wars. Its retention in later 
times is perhaps due to the use of these alabastra for holding a special 
quality of oil —P.Wourens, Inscriptions from Thessaly, Nine inseriptions 
from Volo and one from Velestino are published. From Volo, No. 1 isa 
decree of the «owév of the Magnetes similar to those published by Lolling 
(Mitth., vii, pp. 69, 345); No, 2 is a short fragment of a decree; No. 6 con- 
tains two names; the rest are sepulehral inscriptions. The one from Veles- 
tino is a record of manumission—W. Dorrrecp, On the Choregic Monu- 
ment of Nikias, This building appears to have stood ws. RB. of the Odeion 
of Herodes, where foundations have been discovered.. When the odeion 
was built, the monument wae torn down and used in the construction of a 
pate (Beulé gate) —A. Britckser, Poros-seu/lptures on the Akropolia. 1 
The Typhon-pediment (pls. 2,3; supplement). This group is put together 
of many fragments. The right side of the pediment was occupied by the 
three-bodied Typhon with his serpent coils, His heads are bearded; small 
snakes rise before his breasts; his right and left bodies are winged. Of his 
opponent Zeus only the bearded head remains. The left side of the pedi- 
ment was probably occupied by Herakles in conflict with a grent serpent 
(Echidna), Of the serpent the head and a great part of the body are pre 
served: of Hernklea little beyond the head. The chief colors are a deep 
blue, red, and white; green and black also oceur. The outer heads of 
Typhon had blue hair and beard; the middle head, white hair and a blue 
beard. The enake-parte are striped red and blue, but the snake-heads are 
elaborately painted with various colors. Only those parts of the relief 
which were visible are well finished. The middle head of Typhon had 
better features and a more dignified appearance than the othertwo, This 
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difference was intentional, and shows the artist’s skill—A. E. Kowro- 
Lnos, Inscriptions of Asia Minor, Seventy-one inscriptions from Perga- 
mon, Smyrna, Samos, Erythrai, Magnesia on the Maiandros, and other 
places near the coast. The inseriptions are of late date (apparently none 
before the Roman oecupation, and many after the beginning of our ern), 
and comprise dedications, sepulchral inscriptions and fragments of decrees. 
—Misceitames. FP. Wonrrrs, Bowndary-stone of an Athena-sanctuary m 
Aigina, This inscribed stone was found in position about one-quarter of 
the way from the town to the temple, ¢. ¢., nearly five miles from the tem- 
ple —Lrrenature.—Oiscovertes: on the Akropolis (W. D. and P. W.); 
in Eleusia and Mykenat (W. D.); Graves in Pergamon (A. E. Kowrto- 
LEON).—Rerorts of MeeTinas: ScHLIEMANS, (nm Pylos and Sphakteria; 
Wourers, On a statue of Artemis Laphria; Grarr, On the ruins of Phokaia, 

No. 2.—E. Szaxto, On Attic Inseriptions, 1, 1. An inseription on a 
fragment of pottery in Athens is published in facsimile. It contains the 
record of a lense of a house, Bad faith is to be punished by a fine equal 
to twice the amount involved. The paephism concerning the people of 
Tenedos (C2A, 11, 117) provides for the payment of a sum of money, and 
also for the beatowal of honors upon the people and theirenvoys, A second 
decree (Ed. "Apy., 1886, p. 187) provides only for the honors. This was 
probably passed just after the other, in order to make the bestowal of the 
honors more complimentary and more in accord with diplomatic usage.— 
H. Butwsen, Artin Scenes (3 cuts). An Attic vase in Athens found at 
Exarcho (Abai) in Lokris is published. Three potters are represented 
at work, while « fourth man is whipping a slave suspended horizontally. 
‘Two fragments of o red-firured vase from the Akropolis are published, 
The adornment forms two stripes, the lower of which represents a scene 
from the palaistra, while the upper represents potters at work. Both scenes 
are very fragmentary. The third cut represents & gravestone in the mu- 
seum at Larissa, ‘The relief upon it shows a seated man hewing a board 
with an udze or hatchet.—G. Trev, Statues of the fliad and the Col yssey in 
Athena (pl. v; 3 cute). Two murble torace, formerly interpreted (Gurlitt, 
Arch. #t7., 1869, p. 67) 28 represeritations of towns or districts, are here 
interpreted as the [fied and the Odyssey. The armor of one is adorned 
with figures from the Oilyssey, The torsos belong to Roman times, but their 
types originated in the Hellenistic period. The originals were probably 
designed to stand in a library with s seated figare of Homer between 
them.—W. M. Ramsay, Syro-Cappadocian Monuments in Asia Minor (pl. 
6: 10 cuts), The Syro-Cappadocian art (sometimes called Hittite) is the 
precursor of the Phrygian. ‘The ugly monument at Fassiler (Sterrett, 
Wolfe Expedition, p. 164) is published nnd discussed, [A full summary of 
the contents of this paper, including a description of the monument, is 
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given under News on p. 369 of this volume.] Various details of Sterrett 
| : Hire Efold's division: bedwas:ah elaastalea 
western group af a nbadncion monuments (Berl. Akad. Abhandign., 
1885, 1880) is controverted in detail—J. H. Mounrwass, Inseriptiona 
ob Safonieht and Theseoly. Five inscriptions, No, 1 is C7 G, am, 1958, 
nsista of an inseription of thirteen hexameter lines in memory of 
eR one of two distichs also in memory of Secundion. On the 
same stone is « short inscription of Inter date to Julia Secunda. No. 2 is 
a late sepulchral inscription to Auphonia Euporia, No. ois a fragmentary 
list of names, No. 4 consists of two short fragments of o Inte date, No, 
5, from the peninsular Magnesia, is an inscription of 37 lines, containing 
a decree of the Spalauthrians in honor of Lysias, son of Eipitelos. Tt is 
now in Constantinople —A. Corze, The so-called Vewus Genetriz (pl. 4; 9 
cuts). Four examples of this type are added to the list of 72 given by 
Reinach ( Gazette archéol., 1887, pp. 250, 27148). The first is a marble 
statuette which was in private hands in Athens in 1885, The head belongs 
to the figure, and shows the same type ss that of the statue in the Louvre, 
The. second is a torso from Pergamon now in Berlin, the third a torso in 
Athens, the fourth a fragment in Mykonos, This type is referred to the 
end of the fifth or beginning of the fourth century x. ¢. The original wha 
perhaps the Aphrodite & «pros of Alkamenes. No. 38 in Reinach’s list 
ig: 0 marble statuette now in Athens. It ia not an Aphrodite, but probably a 
votive figure ofa girl. This type also belongs to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury.—R. Koupewey, The Porch of the Athenians at Delphoi, ‘The writer 
expressed the opinion (Mitth,, 1884, p, 264 f.) that the polygonal retaining- 
wall formed the back of the porch, and that the anathemata mentioned in 
the dedicatory inscription stood on a base 0.90 m. high and 1.34 m. wide — 
at the hack of the porch. This opinion is maintained nagninst the criti- 
cisme of Pomtow ( Heitrige 2. Topagraphie v. Delphi, Berlin, 1889),—M. G, 
Dewrrsas, Unpublished Inecriptiona, Eight inseriptions, all sepulchral and 
of Inte date. Two are from Amieos on the Black Sea, one from Kerza or 
Karovsa (4 hours from Sinope), three from Kabess (16 hours from Ami- 
908),eight from Amaseia( formerly ealled Belegradon),one from Dyrrachion, 
—Misceuames. P.G. Zeacents, Inscriptions, A sepualchral inseription 
from. Syroé and two lines ofan honorary decree from Oraxes.—Discoventes. 
A short account is given (by P.W.) of the discoveries in the dome-tomb at 
Vaphio near Amyklai. [For full desoription of same, see Jovrwan, 
pp. 650-1; 495-5.] HAROLD N, FOWLER 
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